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COLOlSriAL ADMI]SriSTRATION, 1800-1900, 



The purpose of this study is to present a picture of present governmental conditions in the colonies of the world. It is not intended 
as an historical study, except so far as is necessary to present in concrete form the fundamental causes whicli have led to the adoption of 
the existing systems of government, in the world's principal -colonies, and which are the result of many years of experiment by many 
nations and among many classes of people. Careful studies of these subjects, by able and experienced men of all nations, have given 
to the public in concrete form a series of analyses of the causes of colonial failures and successes and the requirements for snccessfiilly 
and faithfully dealing with a people who are being governed in noncontiguous territory. These discussions, the result of many years of 
study and practical experience in colonization, have been freely drawn upon in this study in the hope of thus presenting in a single 
view what may be termed the world's best judgment of to-day's requirements in the government of a people differing in race character- 
istics and climatic environment from that of the governing people, and occupying noncontiguous territory. The feature of these studies 
which, for obvious reasons, most interests the people of the United States at the present moment, is that relating to tropical and 
subtropical countries and peoples rather than that of well-developed communities, composed chiefly of former residents of the mother 
country or their descendants. For this reason conditions in such advanced colonies as Canada, Australia, and South Africa are not 
presented in the detail which would be appropriate to a work of more general character. 

In all of the discussions which follow, it should be remembered that the facilities for properly administering a government in non- 
contiguous territory are vastly better to-day than a century or half century ago. Communication between the home government and that 
of the colony, which formerly required weeks, is now instantaneous, and exchanges of the productions of one section for those of another, 
which then required months of time and heavy expense of transportation, are now accomplished with but a fraction of the time and 
cost, while the increased facilities by which the people of the country and colony may visit and become acquainted with each other 
favor a closer and more harmonious relationship than was possible under the conditions formerly existing. 

AREA AND POPULATION OF THE WORLD's COLONIES. 

The colonies, so-called, of the world, including in this term all territory not contiguous to the country by whose Government it is 
controlled, occupy two-fifths of the land surface of the globe and contain one-third of the world's population, or about 500,000,000 people. 

TWO GREAT CLASSES OF COLONIES. 

Of this 500,000,000 of colonial population, only three small groups, numbering less than 15,000,000, or 3 per cent of the whole, 
are composed in any considerable degree of the people of the governing country or their descendants. The population of the "self- 
governing" Enghsh colonies of British North America, Australasia, and South Africa is less than 15,000,000, and when these have been 
considered we seek in vain for a colony of any importance among the remaining 485,000,000 people so classed whose population is in 
any considerable degree composed of the stock of the governing country. These 15,000,000 people of British stock who make up the 
self-governing colonies are located chiefly in the temperate zone, while most of the other 485,000,000, native to the so-called colonies, 
are located in a tropical or subtropical climate. 

TROPICAL COLONIES. 

The methods of government which have been found best adapted to the colonies located in the Tropics and composed chiefly of 
people differing in race and customs from those of the governing country are, for obvious reasons, those which chiefly interest the i)eople, 
the lawmakers, and the executive officers of the United States at the present moment. 

The colonies containing the 485,000,000 people of stock differing from that of the governing country and located in the Tropics 
may be roughly divided into three great groups: (a) East Indian; (6) West Indian; (c) African. 

This classification, while not including everyone of the 140 tropical and subtropical colonies of the world, or professing to be strictly 
accurate in ethnological grouping, brings into three distinct groups the three great masses of people, in as many parts of the world, who 
have respectively many similar characteristics of race, habits of life, occupation, climatic conditions, and government. In the East 
Indian or Oriental group maybe included the British colonies of India, Ceylon, the Malayan Peninsula, Fiji and Borneo ; the Dutch 
colonies of Java and Sumatra, and the French colony of Indo-China, all located comparatively near to the Philippines and having a 
population, climate, and conditions somewhat similar to those of the Philippines. This is especially true of the Malayan Peninsula, 
Java, and part of Indo-China, whose population is largely of the Malayan stock, which forms tlie bulk of the population of the 
Philippines and the original population of the Hawaiian Islands. The second group, the West Indian, brings together for general 
consideration the British, French, Dutch, and Danish West India Islands, having a population, climate, production, and government 
similar to each other in many particulars, and in a study of which we are, for obvious reasons, also interested. The third group 
would include the numerous colonies, dependencies, and protectorates of Africa, in which conditions do not parallel so closely those 
of 'the islands now under the control of the United States as do those of the East and West Indian groups. 
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OBJECT LESSONS IN THE EAST INDIES AND WEST INDIES. 

For these reasons attention is cliiefly given in tliis study to the two great groups of colonies in the East and West Indies and the 
methods of government which have been found most successful in the centuries of experiment and study which the European nations 
have devoted to them. The East Indian or Oriental group contains about 350,000^000 people, the West Indian group about 5,000,000. 

The seven great nations which have in modern times experimented with the government of noncontiguous people, or "colonies/^ 
so called, are England, Netherlands, France, Belgium, Germany, Portugal, and Spain, and their relative success may be considered as 
in about the order in which they are here named. The population of those of Great Britain is in round numbers 350,000,000; Nether- 
lands. :^5,000,000; France, 56,000,000; Belgium (Kongo Free State), 30,000,000; Germany, 15,000,000; Portugal, 9,000,000; and Spain, 
135,000. Of England's 350,000,000, nearly 300,000,000 are in the East Indian ^roup, and less than 3,000,000 in the West Indies. 
Netherlands has about 35,000,000 in tlie Efist Indian grotip and 50,000 in the West Iiidies, and France, 25,000,000 in the East Indian 
groux) and 300,000 in the West Indies. 
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A REVIEW OF THE CENTURY. 



CHANGES IN THE COLONIAL MA? OF THE WORLD AND THE CAUSES ASSIGNED. 

Tefore presenting? present conditions in the world's colonies it may not be impreper to state in concise form tlio colonial conditions 
of the world at the beginning and close of the present centar}^, the important changes which have occurred meantinie, and to present 
tlierewith the views of distingnished writers of the world's principal nations as to the causes of those changes. 

A study of the map of tlic world's colonies in 1800 and 1900, presented hercwitli, shows that Spain, which at tlic beginning of tlie 
centuiy controlled all of South America except Brazil, all of Central America, a coiisiderahlo share of the North American continent, 
and the most va]iial)]e of tlie West India islands, is scarcely represented upon the colonial map of the year 1900; tliat Portugal, which in 
the closing part of the eigliteenth century controlled large areas in South America, Africa, and the Orient, and in 1800 wjis still in control 
oF nnich of that territory, is no^v represented only by colonies upon the East and West coasts of Africa; that France, which at one time 
controlled large areas in the northern part of North America, the Mississippi Valley, and considera])le areas in the Orient, hnd l)y 1800 
already lost a considerable part of that territory, and by the close of the Napoleonic wai's had almost disappeared from tiie colonial map 
of tlie world, but in 18o4 began to acquire territory in the north of Africa, and in 1861 and 1862 gained a foothold in Indo-China, to 
which she added largely in 1881 and 189:>, and since 1880 has also enormously increased her African possessions; tliat the Dutch, whose 
possessions at one time included territory in America, South Africa, India, Ceylon, Australia, and the East Indies, are now chiefly 
represented on tlie world's colonial map by their ixjssessions in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and adjacent islands ; and tliat England, whose 
colonial possessions at the beginning of the century were chiefly in North America, the extreme south of Africa, a comparatively small 
area in India, and a mere foothold in Australia and certain of the West India islands, now has extended her control to all of India, all 
of Australia, a large sliare of J^^ast Africa, and considerable areas on the West Coast, and an increased number of islands in the Atlantic, 
the Faciiic, and the Indian oceans and the Mediterranean, until her colonial population is eight limes as great and the colonial territory 
ninety times as gre!at as tliat of the mother country. Meantime Germany has, in the closing (piarter of the century, extended her 
possessions to Africa, the islands of the Pacific and the control of a certain area in China. Italy has recently attempted to enter the list of 
colonial powers, having a small area in nortliern Africa, and Belgium now successfully governs a large area in central Africa and the 
Kongo Free State. 

As to the causes of these successes and failures, it may not be improper to here quote certain distinguished writers, including 
representatives of tlie various nations in question, in the liopeof thus obtaining a consensus of opinion based upon long and careftd study. 

SPAIN. 

One of the most careful and successful students of colonial inatte^rs and m.ethods tliroughout the world is i\[r. Charles I\ Luca'^; C, B., 
formerly of Balliol College, Oxford, author of the Historical Geography of the British Colonies, issued in 1887, and ui the higlily })rize(i 
introduction to the 1891 edition of Sir George Cornewall Jjcwis's Government of I)e|iendencies, and who for many yeam has occujiied 
an important position in the British Colonial Office, thus giving Idui exce})tional facilities for studi(\s of tliis character, in the introduction 
to his Historical Geography of the British Colonies Mr. J.ncas says of the successes and failures of Spain: 

"Tlie history of Spain is the history of a power which rose qvuckly to a great heiglit and then as quickly declined. The S[)aMlard8 
were a fighting and conquering race, but they were not traders to any great extent, and tlieydidnot, in s})ite of redei^ming points, succeed 
as governors. Tliere was an al)sence among them of steady progress and development. There w^as no growt)} of lil^erty, no tendency 
to equality, no gradual expansion of \iew on the ]>art of either tlie Government or the nation. They regarded the cohHiii^s as tributari{\s 
to the mother country; they did not train them to self-government. They lost them as suddenly as they gained them, and left liiem to 
be, as they are at the present da3% a set of restless, unstable, and ilborganized communities. '''' '^ "^' The vast American <Iominions o{ 
Spain were the result of ra|)id conquest, not of gradually growing commercial settlement. In North America the laiglisli ujade slow 
way in a desolate land, among scattered savage tribes which could be exterminated, but not cnslave<l. The cours<^ of the S])aiiia}'<{s \\a^ 
Avidely different. In ^lexico and Peru tliey conquere*! at a l)[ow nations A\hich were rich, ])Owerfn], and well organized, l)ut which had 
loiig been broken in to despotism and when once subdued l)ecame tlie slaves of the conquerors. I]j3gli,sh colojn'zation of North Anscrica 
was, imiw the first, colonization in its true sense. It consisted of settlements in which there was no native elcrucnt to lie fonnd, and in 
spite of isolated instauces of intern dngling, the haiglisli and Indians lived entirely outside of eacli otlier. The S])anish-American ( oionics, 
on the other hand, were sinq)ly conquered dependencies, containing a large native population. Tlie Spanish conquest was too rapid to 
produce sound and beneficial results. The conqueror lost their heads, x>hi^gcd into cruelty and extravagance, glutte<l tliemselves witli 
gold and silver, instead of quietly developing commerce and agriculture, and yielding to the temptations of their position and Hk' 
enervating influence of the climate, in no long time degenerated in mind and body. The home (Government might have checked the 
l>ace at which the work was carric*! on, but, if v^'ell-meaoing, it was unwise. It instantly sanctioned fresh con(|uests and encouraged the 
colonization of the mainland before the colonies on the islands were well and healthily established. "^ * "^^ When the first wave of 
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Spanish conquest had spent itself, the interference of the home Government with the colonies became more and more pronounced, xiie 
Spani.Hh rulers, like tiie Spanish adventurers, looked to America for direct returns of gold and silver more than for any revenue from 
indirect sources. Tliey regarded their new possessions simply a3 producing so much tribute, and hence watched them very closely and 
kept them strictly under control. The elements of decay in the mother country were carefully imported into America — political depotism, 
the undue power of tlie Church, and social and commercial exclusiv^eness. The social distinctions between races and classes were 
carefully maintained, the official appointments were all held by natives of Spain, Creoles being jealously excluded, the land was tied up 
by direct entails, and tlie s}^stem of commercial monopoly was carried to a greater extreme by Spain than by any other country of 
ICurupe, all foreigners being excluded from the Spanisii Indies, and the trade with tlie colonies being, until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, conlined to a certain number of ships each year and to the single Spanish port, first of Seville and subsequently Cadiz." 



IMr. Henry C. Morris, of Chicago, in his History of Colonization, published in 1900, commenting upon the decline of Spanish 
colonization, says: "Two abiding characteristic's of Spanish colonization, from the administrative point of view, are the attempt to 
reproduce P^iropean methods in tlie New Woi'ld and the persistent suspicion and mistrust shown toward the colonists. A fully developed 
form of ride was introduced among a simple, untutored people. Favoritism was fostered and every man became a detective set over his 
neighl>or. Multitudes of Spaniards invading the^ possessions regarded the masses as their legitimate prey. Their object was to 
accunuilate wealth for their support in their retirement when they again returned home, for few if any of the officeholders established 
their |)ernjanent residence in America. Another evil factor was the priesthood, for little by little the primitive uprightness and honesty of 
the (*lergy were lost. Among the chief obstacles to the development of the country was the large extent of the landed estates which the 
Church gathered in its hands in perpetuity or main mort. In some provinces at the time of the insurrections it owned 80 per cent of the 
real property, and in several States the monasteries covered 75 per cent of the total area, while the number of monks was immense. * * ^- 
A detailed discussion of the reasons for the misfortunes suffered by the Spaniards in colonization is not necessary. In every epoch and 
region the subjects were sooji to reap the whirlwind. To repeat the causes would be a long and monotonous undertaking—too centralized 
administration, utter lack of self-government, corrupt officials, avaricious greed for quick returns at the sacrifice of future prospects, a 
restrictive commercial system, trade monopoly, erroneous economic doctrines, the admission of the Church to an exaggerated share in 
X)ublic affairs, a general wastefulness of resources accompanied l)y enormous taxation are the elemental facts to which disaster was due. 
The Crown always clung to the maxim that it was the right of the parent State to draw all x)ossible benefit and advantage to itself from 
the colonies, irrespective of the interests of the latter." 

BLACKMAR. 

Prof- Frank VV. Blackmar, in the August, 1900, issue of the publication of the American Economic Association, discussing Spanish 
colonial policy, points out that the trade of Spain with the colonies was made a monopoly in the hands of an organization known as the 
Casa de Contratacion, which controlled absolutely the trade between Spain and the colonies; that commerce with the colonies was 
subjected to a duty of 3^ per cent, Avhich was afterwards advanced to 12 per cent; that the home Government forbade the colonists to raise 
any products that could be raised at home, and the universal principle adopted that whatever colonial occupation interfered with home 
industry was to be destroyed directly by law or taxed out of existence. *'All the laws," he says, "the control of trade, commerce, 
agriculture, finance, taxation, the foundation of municipalities, the management of the natives, and the regulation of religion w^ere made 
in the mother country and sent to the colonies with the expectation that the latter would adapt themselves to the laws. Nor did the 
decrees of the Crown and its agencies stop here, but the home bureau organized the colonial government, local and central. The officers 
and rulers were natives of Spain sent out to rule these distant dependencies. During the Spanish domination in America nearly all the 
important offices of the state and churc^h had been filled by Spaniards. The presidents and judges of the courts were from Spain. There 
were 18 Americans out of 672 viceroys, captains-general, and governors; and 105 native bishops out of 706 who ruled in the colonies. 
This system of officialism continued in all of the colonial possessions of Spain to the close of the present century. It was strongly marked 
in Cuba and Porto Rico at the time of the occupation of those islands by the United States. Thus the independent wealth of the colonies 
was destroyed and barriers against development were set up. It was really a strange attitude for a nation to assume—that of making the 
newly discovered territory a part of the royal domain, to extend over it the system of government practiced by the home Government, to 
supply its officers- and courts, in fact, to make it a part and parcel of the nation and then turn against it to exploit and rob it as if it were 
an enemy of the nation. The establishment of central authority and the attempt to govern arbitrarily these Spanish colonies regardless 
of their interests proved a burden to the nation that improvised the system. The policy of promoting trade became a means of hindering 
and destroyhig it. It established commercial pri(^es and controlled trade, but in doing so it prevented the development of wealth, and 
finally forced commerce into the hands of foreigners. ^ * ^ The failure to develop vital and vigorous colonies with an independent 
life and wealth-creating power, and the repression of wholesome trade brought poverty instead of wealth to both parties. * * * The 
whole system of pretentled self-government was a farce, an imperialism extended to the remotest bounds of the colonial province. Viewed 
from one starulpoint the colony was a part of the central Government controlled by hordes of royal officeholders. Viewed from another, 
it was a territory to be used, robbed, a matter of convenience, the rights and privileges of whose inhabitants the central Government was 
in no way bound to respect." 

BRANDT. 

Arthur A. Brandt, of Java, in a discussion of the "Evolution of colonial policy," published in "Bertrage zur Kolonial Politik und 
Wirtschaffc," Berlin, 1900-1901, says: "Spanish and Portuguese seafarers crossed and conquered the world; Dutch and English followed 
suit. All these conquests, liowever, had as their purjiose in the acquisition of territory only the gathering of riches. Europe of those 
days was so thinly populated that there was no necessity for emigration. Wherever there was a chance to abstract metallic treasure 
found in the hands of the natives, the latter were simply called for; in those cases where neither gold, silver, nor precious stones 
were procurable, but instead products of native growth, such as coffee, sugar, tea, spices, or other tropical products, the native population 
was tolerated to exist as a necessary evil. Their lives were spared, though extreme exploitation by the conquerors was resorted to." 
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MERIVALE. 

Prof. Herman Merivale, A. M., professor of political economy at Oxford University, in liia lectures on colonization and colonies, in 
1839, 1840, a]id 1841, says of the causes of failure of the Spanish colonial system: "The state of society in the Anu^rican colonies enrly 
assumed the character of an oligarchy. The pure Spanish families were few in nund>er. They were often posseHse<l of considerable 
wealth, either from their agricultural possessions or from successful mining operations. ^ -^ * It was this oligarcidcal character of 
society, together with the system of restrictious under which they lived which produced the lial)it of the Spanish (Creoles to 
congregate in cities, contrary to what has already been observed of the general spirit of modern colonists. Tlie bulk of tiie population 
of these cities was made up of the mixed classes—those which grew up from tlie intermixture of Spaniards with Indians, and of !)<)t]» 
with the negroe^s, who, in the course of time were imported into the continent. The Indians, where sufficiently numerous, tilled tlie soil 
or wrought the mines. Each capital city stood in a rich and well-cultivated district, separated from the rest of the world l>y deserts of 
ice and snow. *^' * * Thus each community dwelt apart, divided at once lA natural and artilicial barriers. The comnurrcial policy 
of the Spanisli Government toward its continental colonies exhibits the most jierfect momnnent of systematic tyranny of wliich any age 
has furnished an example. The traflic with the motlier country was conlined, at iui^t, to tlie single ]>ort of Seville; afterwards to that of 
Cadiz, and Avas under the control of a board termed the * Casa de Contratacion,' which was sid)jected to tlie direct government of the 
Grown. Two squadrons were annually dispatched. ^ * '^' It was the great amount of l>\isiness, relatively speaking, carricMl on by 
those few vessels, and the sudden activity connnunicated to commerce during the brief transactions which supplied tlie wants of a whole 
continent — all the trade of the Empire (!oliected as it were on one focus — whicli dazzled the eyes of European observers, an<l occasioniMl 
the most fallacious ideas respecting the aniount of annual exchanges actually made. -^ ^ ^ Thus, while the Americans ha<l to l)uy the 
goods of the mother country, or those winch tlie importers had purchased from abroad, at a juice far excecHiing their values, the beiu^iit 
of this monopoly was reserved to a small and privileged class alone. * * ^' The political treatment of the Spanish coh^nies was cpiite 
in keeping with their commercial administration. The system of government by vi(!er()ys, captains-general, au<liencias, and councils, 
with their various relations to each other, has been truly described as a com])licated contrivance to rt^nder every yiivt of the govt^rnment 
a check on every other. Tlie best governors found it impossil)le to carry into effect any scheme for the amelioration of society; the 
worst found it easy enough to enrich themselves and aggrandize their favorites. The state nf the cluircli was perhaps the worst feature 
of all in tlie condition of these colonies. ^ * -^^ The clergy, lioth religious and secular, were notori(.usly lazy and corruiit to a degree 
unknown in the mother country. Tlie Inquisition, with all its appurtenances, v,'as transferred across the Atlantic; education was for the 
most part sedulously discouraged, and Viceroy Gil de Lemos said to a deputation from the collegians of Lima, wlio sought some 
extension of their privileges, 'Learn to read, write, and say your prayers, for this is as much as any American ought to know.' " 

PORTUGAL. 

Commenting upon the decline of the Portuguese colonies, Lucas says: **The Portuguese, like the Spaniards, were a conquering and 
crusading race, but there was more of the trader in the Portuguese than in the Spanish character. * * * I>eing traders, tJiey did not 
attempt to do so much as the Spaniards in so short a time, and were contt^nt for the most part to plant stations on the coast without 
extending their dominion far inland. They emigrated in large numbers and colonized the outskirts of the East to a greater (extent than 
the European nations which came in aft«r them. Tlieir rise and decline, however, like those of the Spanish power, were very rapid. 
They rose on the tide of chivalry, religious fanaticism, and adventurous search for riches, and, like the Sj>aniards, treated the natives with 
cruelty and carried into their dependencies religious and commercial oppression. Tlie monopoly of trade in the l\>rtuguese, as well as 
in the Spanish Empire, was reserved to the Crown, and no charter companies helped to build up tlie dominion and extend the trade of 
Portugal in the East. Nor was the policy of the home Government in the administration of their dependencies such as to hold together 
and consolidate an empire. The viceroys were elected at intervals of three years, changes which were accompanied liy a corres})oiiding 
mutation in the subordinate offices. Their power was restricted by making them dependent upon councils of advice and control, and 
the single viceroyalty of the East Indies was broken up into independent governments. The King and his ministers rc^garded the 
officers whom they sent out with jealousy and suspicion, and were served in turn liy a set of men who kept the authorities at home in 
the dark as to the true condition of their dependencies, who did not administer justice to the people, liut only iiupiired what profit their 
predecessors derived from their administration, that they nnglit obtain more. Lastly, in addition to the mistake which the Portuguese, 
in common with the older European nations, made of crippling their trade liy a system of close monopolies, tln^v further erred in not 
laying themselves out directly to supiily the markets of lilurope; they brought back the riches to Lisbon only, and left it to the Dutcli to 
distribute them throughout Eurojiean ports." 

MORRIS. 

Morris, commenting upon the decline of Portuguese colonization and its causes, says: ^'Jn their desire to seize and retain the 
whole trafhc of the regions within their empire, the Portuguese fell into the error whi('li had misled their })redecessois. They l)e!ieved 
that force of arms was necessary to effect the ends of trade. Never was there a more fallacious }>roposiiion. * '^' * The Portuguese 
also proclaimtxl Lisbon the sole European port to which tlieir ships might resort and at which they might discharge their cargoes. The 
transportation of the wealth of the Indies to other than the hipital (;ity was the only lal>or required of their mariners. * * ^' Tlu? 
administration of the Indies was intrusted to a viceroy, stationed at Goa, investCMl with su})reme authority, both military and civil, i)ut 
appointed for three years only, lest by a longer term he might become too powerful, and, conse<piently, insubordinate to the Crown. 
The result was that, almost universally, these governors, regardless of means and metliods, im]>roved their limited oi>portunity to 
amass wc^alth, and petty functionaries, no less than chief executives, devoted their period of service to their personal aggrandizcjnent. 
Portuguese ships and traders paid as taxes, port dues, and customs collected in tlie Indies imnK^nsi^ sums, whicdi went directly into 
the coffers of the viceroys and their subalterns, the metropolis receiving a bare dribble of its revenues. Tiie partii'ipatiou of officials in 
trade \\i\? the capstone of demoralization. Erom the highest to the lowest tlie rejiresentatives of the Government were unscrujuilous^ 
and the eastern colonial edifice of Portugal, wlien touched from within, collapsed, therefore, as if built on sand." 
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ITALY. 

Italy's colonia] experionco.« cover a oomparatively phort period and are not cliaraeterized by pneli ^nceefsc! a?^ to justify a detailed 
f:tiidy, though they may v;arrajit a brief exaie.inatioii of the history of her colonial work, if only with the purpose of avoiding errors. 

KELLAR. 

l\Ir. AlV>ert (J. Kellar, in the August, 1900, number of the Yale Review, says: ''Italy is a nation which by taking thought hoped 
to add unto her stature, (xranted that England's greatnef^s is emphasized and augmentetl by her colonial piossessions, it is but a logical 
non sequitur to conclude that Italy, by acquiring colonies and possessions, Aviil thereby take her place among the powers. And yet the 
Itah'ins set in U) luive believed it possible to substitute for the long and toilsome road from cause to effect a convenient short-cut from 
effect to cause. C'o ionics were not only to increase Ita?5^'s political importance; they were also to build up her tf-ade, deve](*p her 
merchant marine, and make her rich. Itidy wa.s not prepared to take her place among colonizing nations; she hu'ked the mternal 
colsesion and orgaruzation necessary to the political unity that turns its arms to the outside world. She lacked capital and, in a certain 
sense, superfluous population for exh^rnal colonization; what forces she had could better have been used for internal de^'elopulent, which 
in turn would have aided national organization and prosperity. She lacked th.e objective knowledge of lands and peoples which the 
great colonizing nations attained from the actual exp^erience of their traders an.d navigators long before their colonial euipires were even 
begun. Slu^ vras unlit for coloni;iation because she lacked those things which she hoped the po;?session of c*olonies would bring her. 
One more diBqualification must he noted: The Italiaus, togetlier with the other Latin nations, suffered from a race teujperanient 
unfortunate in coicvnizers. They are donnnated too much by feeling and too little by judgment. They are attracted too much liy abstract 
theory, military glory, and all that. They can not accept defeat Avith dignity, renounce a high-sounding ideal, and bide their time with 
j^atience. "^ '■ "^ V\'ith an eye ever upon Eiiglaiid and Holland, tlie endeavor was n.iade to construct a greater Jtal}^ To these high 
ambitions, however, were joined the most a])surd fears, an unsettled i.olicy, a general weakness and indecision — qualities seldom 
exhil)ited in any degree by a people ripe for colonization. During the early days of the colonial agitation the Itahan consul at Nice, one 
of those whoso opinion concerning the new policy was otlicially asked, oi)posed such a movement, saying that for colonization capital, 
hands, and heads were needful, but that Italy ]:>ossessed only the last of these requirements, '-^ '^ * Considering the ground she has 
had to work on, Italy has certainly made a creditable showing, but it must not be imagined that lu-r liberal administration cost notliing; 
deficits appear annually in the colonial budget. There have been repeated struggles to reduce the yearly expenses of the colonies to 
V), 000,000 or 8,000,000 lire, hut no such scheme seems to have succeeded. The deficit has averaged considerably more than this figure, and 
during the latter period of colonial expansion u.p to 1896 the losses are estimated by Brunialti as 10,000 men and 500,000 lire. For a 
coimtry wdmse debt was in the thousand ndllions, Avho, out of every 100 lire, pays 33 for interest on debt and 33 for maintenance of army 
and navy, tliis colonial policy was certainly what one of its opponents called it, a 'politique de luxe.' For a rich nation to expend great 
sums in the Avork of civilization or extermination may be wastefulness; for a poverty-stricken, debt-burdened nation full of internal 
!::trife and uproar it is almost suicide." 

FRANCE. 

Tlie Frencli colonial system of the present day, which is largely the product of the last thirty ye<^rs, can not be said to have as yet 
attained unquestioned success, at least as regarded from a financial standpoint. A large p^roportion of tlie colonial territoiy noAv held by 
France has been secured since the loss of a part of her own territory in the Franco-Prussian war, and necessarily the cost of creating 
and maintaining government in and developing this new territory drawls heavily upon its revenues. In the older colonies, however, 
especially Algeria, which France has controlled since 1880, and which is treated as a province of France and not iis a colony in the ordinary 
acceptance of that term, <'onditions are pfrosperous and the control of the territory is looked upon as advantageous to France in jnany 
ways. Tlie receipts are sufficient for the ordinary expenses, its fields suppdy many of the vv-ants of France, and of its iniports in 
bS9:), V\vlrich amomited to ;>10,000,000 fiTincs, 260,000,000 francs were drawn from F'rance; while of the exports in 1899, valued at 
325,000, 0(X) francs, 271,000,000 francs were sent to F^rance. French Indo-China, which includes Co<diin China, Tonking, Anam, and 
Ca!nl)odia, ^vith an area of 263,000 square miles, or considerably more than that of France, and a population of over 22,000,000, has also 
recently l)ecoine self~sup>porting so far as the ordinary current expenses are concerned. The Annuaire Colonial, issued by the Fjencli 
(iovernment in 1901, states that the budget general of 1899 showed an excess of receipts over expenditures of 8,000,000 francs, and that 
of 1900 an excess of receipts over expenditures of more than 7,000,000 francs, and adds: ''The prosperity of the commerce is measured 
by the following facts- Before 1897 the commerce general of Indo-China was from 200,000,000 to 215,000,000 francs; hi 1896, it was 
215,000,000; in 1897, 257,000,000; in 1898, it was 298,000,000: in 1899, 357,000,000, and in 1900, 471,000,000. This is in four years an 
increa-'(^ of 118 ]ier cent." Aside from ttiese Uvo ('(donies of Algeria and (Jochin Clnna, the French colonies have not as a rule reached 
tlie self-supporting condition, and the French budget for 1900 called for 106,000,000 francs for colonies and that of 1901 for 103,000,000 
fi'ancs. No nation or peo])le gives more careful study to the theory of colonization or to the methods of advancing colonial prosperity 
tlnin tlie Fi-ench. Tlie puV)lic oflicials, the educational institutions, the ecvoTiomists, and the press foHow witii great care and discuss 
in iiiucli detail tl;e condition of their colonies and the lessons to be drawn from present conditions and the experiences of the past. 

:vr. 1)E LANESSAN. 

One of tlie most careful and experienced students of colonial affaira is M. J. L. de Lanessan, the present Minister of Marine of the 
Frencli Covernnient, who spent many years in the F^nglish and French colonies^ especially the latter, serving subsequently in the French 
(\hamber of Deputies, where lie gave special attention to colonial matters during the period of greatest colonial expansion of that Govermnent 
in the nirjetecnth c^entury, and subsequently serving a^ governor-general of French Indo-China during the most iiiiportant period of its 
liistory. Ills views, therefore, upon colonial matters and methods are extremely valualile, and his discussion of the metliods of his own 
(k)vernnient in extending and developing its colonies especially important. "Generally speaking,'' says M, de Lanes.san in his work, 
rrinci{)es de Colonisation, " it may be said that in the French colonial pogs(?ssiong very little regard has been shown for the interests 
of the native people. Imbued with the spirit of the Roman jurisprudence, Vvhich lies at tlie basis of all institutions of the mother country* 
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we (the Frencli) have shown no greater regard than that of transferring to our colonial possesi^ions the whole administrative and jn<lu^iury 
machinery of the mother country, witlioiit asking ourselves whether the natives for whose beneht we profef^s to work would not liud in tliis 
machinery sim])ly tools of oppression and exploitation. Not to mention the old colonies, where a new race fonuetl by a mixture of liluck 
and white re(iuired i)olitical, adjuinistrative, and judicial institutions better adapted than ours to their special cliaructer. we liave iutrodiu'cd 
in colonies such as Cochin China and Senegal, where the native population is altogether distinct from the iMirojU'un rai'e ])y custom, 
religion, etc., an organization which seems to have been constructed in such a \\'ay as to crusli and triturate tlic nati\-e so as to reduce 
him to a pasty mass iitting the taste of the Europeans. What else are tlie coloiuul councils of Hencgal and Cocliiu China with the 
preponderance in them of European members and their considerable i)Ower as regards the assessment of liscal charges and expenditures 
but an organization for the exploitation of tlie natives? AVdiat else are tlie introduction of our codes, oui- adnunistrati^^n, our lawyers and 
our men of affairs but another means of turning over the natives to the ex|)loitation of Europeans? 1 believe that to make these colonies 
prosperous and to accjuire the sympathy and confidence of tlie peo|)le we ought to strive to i>rot(H't thi^n against ilw itrocli\ hies on tlie 
part of Euroj)eans of exploiting them. Our laws and codes ought to be introduced a^ little as jiossible and each colony ouu^ld to liavi^ the 
rigid to adopt for itself a system of legislation adaj^ted to the ]>ar(iculrir ne<'essities of the country and tlie habits of tlu^ natives. If the 
peo[?le of trie colonies are yet in a state of more or less distinit l)arbiirism, the cf)louizing nation is obliged to take in its hands the 
direction of its adnunistrative affairs, but in doing so should make as much use as possible of the chiefs an<l the heads of the more 
important fannlles, in order to show its intention of not breaking with the local t'n.stoms. But it should treat the customs, habits, 
religion, and even prejudices of the natives in such manner as to earn sympathies which might l>e utilized in order to introduce 
gradually progress and civilization, * " * The direction of affairs in the colony should never be intrusted to the ndlitary authorities, 
as l>y its education, xiersonal interests, and surroundings tlie army is irresistil)ly led to the abusive use of force. 



Conunenting upon French colonial Idstory and policy, ^Nfr. Lucas says, in ]iis introduction to ilie Historical ( J<^ogi'a})l]y of 
Colonies: '^The French ha\^e in many respects always l)(H'n enunently suited for colonizing. They have never ])ei^]\ foinid warUing 
in enterprise, in lighting qualities, or power of adapting tb.emselves to new ]teo]>les au<l new countric. Tlieir leaders shoued a 
definite ])olicy in dealing with the native races; they treated tluMu with luiman.ity and consideration; tlu^y organized tluMo and 
gave tliem cohesion; they formed alliaiu'es and counter alliances, and carried the spirit of European politics into Asia and America. 
Their fu'st connection with the New World was that of traders pure and simple. They went out not to conqueror to look for gold, 
hut to follow up the fisheries of Newfoundland and the fur trade of Canada. Starting with connuercial objects tlioy steadily settled 
in Canada, took their way up the St. Lavfrence and down the Ohio to join t!ie settlement v/liicli La Salle placed at the mouth of the 
jMississippi. And, Avlien iinally conquered, they left the present Province of <,)uebec to be at all times an evi<it*nc(> of solid French 
civilization. Again, in the West Indian Islands the colonies were the residt of individual enterprise, of the efforts of adventurei's and 
buccaneers who played for their own hand, attacked the monopoly of the Spanish ^lain, and succeexled to such an extent that Santo 
Domingo, one of the points at wdiich tliey estalOished themselves, w^as prior to tlie French Ivcvolution the most thriving of all tlu^ 
islands. What, then, were the failings of the ge,v(uinnent which in the end mon^ than counterVialanced the a]ititn<le of tlie ju-ople for 
colonization? "^" ^^ "-'' Th(i errors which ])roved fatal \\ere not commercial, but partly ])olitical and ])artly religious. Politically they 
made two mistakes— in the first place, they tried to do too much; in the second place, they wanted a settk^l and contimious and a 
rt^liable policy. Professor Seeley tliouglit France had too many irons in the fire; that 'she lost the New World l)ecause she was always 
divided between a policy of colonial extension and a policy of European con<|uest.' Professor Freeman shows also that while France 
coiapiered her nei<i;libors on the Continent, she lost her de]>endencies al)road. It need hardly be added tliat the sanu* fault (*f lakiici up 
too much at onc{^ has l)een ccmspicuous in Frentdi foreign ])olicy in late years. The French Govenmuait also perju^tually inUMicred 
with its chartered com}>ai]ies, instead of giving them a steady, consistent support. There were no fevrer than six (listiiud iCast India 
companies, the lirst incorTH>rated in IGOL the sixth in 1719. '^ * ^^ Court favorites wer(^. appointed to ln,i,di commands, conuntion 
and peculation were rife among the subordinate officers, and ewn wlu^re tliere were eapalile men at the head of affairs, ininons 
dissensions and jealousic^s sprang up and were fostered. 'TIjo attitu<le in the matter of religion was even more fatal to the strt'ngth and 
permanence of the French colonial empire. * ^^ '^ The judgment of liistory is that Franc(? lost Canada through the [)oli<\v of ndigious 
exclusiven(\S'-; wliich her ruha-s pursued. "^' '" "^^ In s]ute, however, of tlie loss of Iier de])endencies in tht* last century, the l^'rench at 
the present day fill a very different position among colonizing nations from that of the Spaniards or Portuguc^se. Franci^ is still a {)ower, 
and a forward power in all parts of the globe, conquering ratlier than settling, and still, as of old, interfering in too many places at 
once." 

MO a ins. 

Conunenting upon the earlier failures and more recent successes of Fi-ance as a colonizing power, Alorris, in his Ilislory of 
Colonization, published in 1900, says: ''The reasons why France was not able to retain her c«>loniaI power ar(^ so self-evident as not 
to require exeni})Iiti(*ation. The love of territorial coiKpiest is everywhere the destruction of French rule. Tlie aims of the re|>resent;itives 
of French sovereignty were the exclusive control of the best regions of North America and the expulsion of ICngland and IIoMand utteily 
and entirely from India and the Indian Ocean. The hope to consmnmate the Herculean task was as preposterous as it was unessential. 
Had the nation been willing to hold a few places, seriously to colonize and strongly to fortify ihem, tiie micleus would liave b(^en formed 
for future healthy and vigorous development; but such a modest ]>olicy did not satisfy tlie visions of glorious acliicvemcMit dreamed by 
France and her governors. The attenuated distribution of navy and army in distant ])arts of the worhl, thus iuqiosed, in conn^M'tion 
with tlie necessity of constant vigilance at home, swiftly enfeebled national resources. '^' ''' ^' The one |H-ac(ica[ lesson to }>c drawii 
from the experience of France in tliis early ]ieriod is that a colonial system can not be artificially created b}' the State. It nuist be a 
spontaneous manifestation of a i)opular desire. Mere territorial aggrandizement does not imply strc^ngtli. In ])eopling and cultivating 
remote lands tlie prime element is the participation of the masses; adventurous lives, glorious deeds, large ea]>ital, nominal control, and 
titular sovereignty over millions of savages or untutored aborigines are not the essential mainstays. Rapid conquests do imt imply 
en<luring power. Slower, more plodding, but more prudent and more assiduous methods are required to insure su(!cess." 

No. 4 3 
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Cojiimenting upon the later French colonial history, Mr, Morris says: *'The verdict on French (colonial) enterprises is not yet 
written. Frencli rule over foreign lands may well be said to be for the most part in the transitory stage. * -^ * To have effected 
thccf! results since 1830, in view of the few dilapidated fragments of the former colonial domain then recently recovered, is certainly a 
work of which the French i^eople may be proud. While these achievements are not yet by any means final, the foundation is well laid 
for the subsequent erectiun of the superstructure. * ^ * Whatever be the opinion of the details of French rule, it must be conceded 
tluit the doctrine's of to-day constitute a decided improvement over the theories of the old system. -5^ * ^ it must be wdth deep regret 
tliat French statesmen of this age reflect upon the disasters of the past. Liberty and exemption from paternalism are tlie crying needs 
of French colonization. Let France have the courage to remodel the administration of her colonies, to liberate them from red tape 
otricialiHin, and to give them their local independence. With these essential reforjus, drawing in tlieir wake so many minor ameliorations, 
permanent prosperity will )>e assured." 

niGELOW. 

Poultney Bigelow, in his ^'Children of the Nations," 1901, says: '^8ince the Franco-German war the French nation lias sought 
consolation in colonial expansion, and the French flag now liies over an innnense area of northern and tropical Africa, Tonquin, and 
parts of INilynesia. France now, as in the days of Cliamplain, shows no lack of venturesome spirits, and the annals of modern 
exploration contain few names more glorious than that of Colonel jMonteil. l^ut, though France in her (colonies shows to-day greater 
lil)erality than in the time of Louis XIV, she yet reflects the failings of the mother country to an extent which depresses her own most 
serious writers on the subject. * * ^ 

" Next door to Frencli (iuiana was British Guiana, flourishing un<ler a liealthy representative administration, while Cayenne pined 
away under the suffocating influence of too much ofhcialisni. The excellent roads wliich the French hare built in northerii Africa, and, 
above a!!, th<^ vast sums expended on railway construction and military effectiveness, prove that France is thoroughly in earnest from an 
administrative point of view. The ge?ieral connnanding tlie division of Gran told me that he regarded the railway as tlie main civilizing 
instrument of Fraiu'e; that we nmst have patience and faith in the future; that t^avage triVjes who now prowled on the flanks of caravan 
coliunns would ultimately give up nomadic life and till the soil, when the locomotive should have demonstrated that brigandage was 
no longer ])rohtable or even possible. 

" The French nation has shown itself strangely susceptil)le to far-reaching projects and ideals far removed from mere gain. It 
develo}>s vast military energy and popular enthusiasm in acquiring colonies which produce no revenue, but flatter the rising generation, 
who think that the i^ize ot a country is the measure of its importance. The French are proverbially reluctant to leave their country, 
even as tourists. Yet in no other country does the public mind occupy itself so much with the nulitary and official side of colonization. 
The Frencliman, inrpatient of miUtary routine at liome, has l>ut to plunge into the African wilderness and plant the flag of his country 
in some lonely j)lace to be innnediately recognized by the press as a notable person. Should it happen that the flag was inadvertently 
stuck into soil already octaipied by England, and should his action be resented in London, he returns not merely a hero, but something 
of a martyr as well. On his way to Paris de]>utations from the \^arious towns greet liim with wreatii and brass bands. The press finds 
in his glorious failure a text from which to preach upon the greed of 'perfidious Albion,' and thus new fuel is added to the popular 
hres of colonial zeal. 

'' Northei'u Africa is dear to the Frenchman, for it represents the soil on which his armies have fought from the Pyramids to the 
Pillars of Hercules. He has done much for Ji^g^'pt. Notal)ly was it a Frencliman who built the Suez Canal in 1869; but it was English 
siiip}>ing which made it profitable, and it was ultimately England to whom Egypt owed the capture of Khartoum and the good admin- 
istration throughout the valleys of the Nile. 

"Algiers is but a few liours' sail from the south of France, and Tunis not mucdi farther. Here is the field in which we might look 
for a ])ros;>crous I'reuvli peasantry under climatic conditions but slightly different from those prevailing in Provence or Gascony. Yet 
to-day it is not the FrtMichman, l)ut tlie Italian and the Spaniard, who furnish the language of the Avhite man for this part of tlie world. 
Tliere are French cafes in tlie towns, and the little round tables are occupied by French officials; French uniforms are on all sides, and 
the French flag waves over the Government l)uihiings. That flag is a blessing to the country, so far as it means good roads, efficient 
polico, courts of justic(\ harlior works, and otlu?r necessary expenditure. But from a colonial point of view, Spain and Italy are the 
countries directly beiietited rather tlian France. ^ * ^ 

" h ranee is doing .i great work in the civilization of the world, notably among inferior races. Her missionaries are more successful 
than ours; and, whetlier in the backwoods of Canada, among the negroes of the AVest Indies, or in the Far lOast, the Frencliman has to 
a remarkable <legree sliown a capacity to live ttie life of the subject race and acquire personal ascendency over liini. 

"The histo?'y of the French in India has been frequently noted ])y ICnglish liistcnians as a notal)le instance of failure on the eve of 
a sireat triiinq)h, for at one time Praoce, with a handful of (.'lever negotiators and enterprising soldiers, liad apparently mastered the land 
of the Great i\b»gnl. Yet tlie Lvrench administration in India cruni].)led to })icces uiKler the (piick strokes of a handful of Engjishmen 
with the same startling t;oin}>letcness wliich (characterized hen- loss of Canada at about the same time (1759). And tlie reasons were 
rouLrbiv analogous— jx'rsisting to this day. The Frenchman is a brave soldier, and his fellow-citizens luue a jiassion for detailed admin- 
istrai'o!!. Tliey conquer and they goverii, Init they do not colonize. When tlu^y govern, they govern too mu('h. Tfiey are suspicious 
of native initiative and distrustful of colonial seb-government. 

" it docs, iiiii(MM!, secni an thouiih history rejoi<'cd in paradoxes, which we liave to note, that tliC Scandinavians, the Germans, and 
tlie Italian peoi/lc, witliout eoloini'S worth mentioning, send forth annually a powerful stream of humanity to enrich otlier countries, 
and tlait France, with licr vast colonial jiossessions, should show herself capable of producing nearly everything but colonies." 



Pegarding the methods in the Frencli colonies, Mr. Alleyne Ireland, an Englishman w^ho resided many years in the British 
colonies, but who is at ]vresent a resident of the United States, says in his Tropical Colonization, 1899: 

"In regard to tluur forms of government, the French tropi(.'al colonies may be divided into two classes— those in wliich the 
government is carried out to some extent by the ])assage of laws, and those in which all matters are settled by the simple decree of the 
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governor. To the first class belong l\Tartinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion; to the second class all the other French tropical colonicR. 
In the first class of colonies the principal subjects to which the passage of laws is aj)plicable are the exercise of political ri.yjlits, the 
regulation of contracts, matters relating to wills, legacies, and succession, the institution of juries, criminal procedure, recruiting for naval 
and military forces, the method of electing mayors, municipal deputies, and councilors, and the organization of the local councils- 
general. In regard to all other matters of importance all the French tropical colonies are on tlie same ba^^is of legislation- that 
is, government by decrees issued by the governor or the minister of the colonies. 

''The governor of a French colony has very wide powers. He is conunander of the local land forces and of sucli vessels of war as 
may be attached to his station, as well as of the local mihtia. Tie can, of his own authority, declare his colony in a state of s](^g(\ and 
has at all times the power to appoint courts-martial for the trial of military offenders. In his administrative ca])acity he has ab:Mtlute 
authority to regulate nearly all the internal affairs of his colony; and he is above the law, for he can not be brought before t lie local 
courts for any cause whatever, 

•^'The governor is to some extent guided by the advice of two bodies—tlie privy council, wliicli is a nominated body consisting of 
official and ihiofficial members^ and the general council, which is made up of councilors elected by the votes of all male ])ei-sons owr 25 
years of age who have resided for more than one year in the colony. Generally speaking, these bodies merely advise, but in regard to 
a few matters, such as the fixing of the tariff, the regulation of transfers of property and mortgages, the governor is l)ound to follow the 
advice thsis given him. Such, in brief, is the constitution of the French tropical colonies; but in addition toniie ]>rivy council and 
the general council, some of the colonies have local councils and conseils d'arrondissements. The exact delimitation of the functions of 
these various bodies would involve an amount of detail wliich would be out of place in a volume intended merely as an intro<hiction to 
tlie study of tropical colonization. 

"The principal ofhcers U]ider the governor in the French colonies with winch I. am dealing are the direc^tor of the interior, the 
military commandant, the clnef of the health department, tlie permanent inspector of finances, the attorney-general, and the judges of 
the superior courts. It is to be noted that Martinique, (biadeloupe, and some of tlie other colonies which I have named s(^nd represen- 
tatives to the French assembly, usually one senator and two deputies; but it is ditlicult to see that the colonies derive any advantage 
from this arrangement, 

"The system which I have just described would seem to imply a very rigid government control over the French (M;)lonies; but my 
observation leads me to suppose that, although such control does undoubtedly exist in some of tlie French (;olonies, notably in 
Madagascar and Indo-China, in others, owing to the weakness of French olhcials and the fear inspired by the aggressive attitude of the 
natives, the ignorant masses are practically in control. In this viesv 1 am supported by no less authority than Paul Lert)y-l>euulieu, the 
eminent French economist, in his work, 'i)e la Golonisation cliez les Feu|>les IModernes,' he says, 'As regards politics, we have 
introduced French liberty into our colonies; we give them civil governors^; we admit their re]>resentatives into our Parliament. * * ^^ 
All these reforms are excellent in themselves. It in unfortunately to be feared that tlu^y will, in i>ractice, result in abuses, and tliat 
unlets the mother country is very watchful those free powers which she has granted to her colonies will become powers of oppression.' " 

NETHERLANDS. 

The colonial history of Netherlands, like that of France, may lie considererl in tw^o distinct periods: The earlier, characterized liy tlio 
acnuisition of large areas (in many cases with but doubtful success), followed by losses of a considerable portion of its sf-attered territories; 
and in the later period a|)plication to a din'olopment of its island possessions in the Orient, especially Java and Sumatra, in which, 
particularly the former, it luis l)een remarka]>ly successfn.l from a iinancial standpoint, and in more recent years thi'ough the internal 
develoj)ment of the island and improvement in the condition of the natives. 



"The rise of the Netherlands as a colonizing nation," says I^ucas in his introduction to the Historical Geograpliy of the Colonies, 
"dates from the beginning of the seventeenth century. I^>y 1()()1 they had practically driven their Portnguese i'i\'als out of th(^ Indian 
seas, taken Mauritius and St. Helena, planted a colony at the Gape, established factories on tlic shores of the IVrsian (hiU, in the W^n^itin 
capital of Isxxihan, along the Malabar and Coromandel coasts of India, in Bengal, Burinah, and Gochin-(-hina; Jiadexjielled the Portuguese 
from Ceylon, Malafx-a, and Formosa, and killed their trade witli China and Japan. They had l)ecoine all-powerful in the l^asl Ijidtan 
Islands, the possession of which, with their rich trade, was the earliest, as it was always the main o])ject of all Dutch efforts, and as 
far back as lt)19 they had founded in Java the grt^at city of Batavia. They liad explored, too, wliile they traded and conijucrcd, and 
made known to tiie world Australia, Tasmania, and New^ Zealand. * * * The keynote of I)ut(th colojiizalion was trade. TluMr 
dtialings with the peo])]es of the East were the dealings of mercliants, not of warriors or concjuerors; they guidrd tlnur policy for good and 
ill by the interest of their commerciid monopoly, and, wliile staunch supporters of the reformed religion, snl)ordinat(Hl religion itself io 
trade. The monopolies of the Latin peo])les w^ere, as we have scu^n, almost entirely Crown mono])olies; the Dutch, on the other hand, 
committed tlieir trade wholly to chartered conipaiii(\«. In the dealings of ttiese companic^s commercial exclusi\'eness was carriiMJ to the 
last extreme. The trade of tlie Spice Islands especially was most jealously and uiiscrujntlously t)rotected f?'om foreign inlerf( rence. Tla^ 
Bystem was at once ungenerous, oppressive, and unsound, )n\t it had the merit of concentrating 'the private strength and wcnilth of the 
mercantile community ' — a species of concentration which was necessary while Ihillaud was fighting her way up among nations. "'• * * 
iMiterprising as the Dutch were, they remained little more than traders from first to last. They never eniigrat<Ml in great nuin1>ers. 
The two parts of the world where tliey settled and colonized, the Cape and North America, pas^sed into English lian<ls. Nor were tlicy 
a governing race in the true sense; tiiey governed alnutst solely with the view of making a direct proiit for the motln^r country. * * ''' 
Am<:)ng the causes of the success of tlie Dutch colonization in the past, writers have noticed tlunr strict attention to business, a dogged 
maintenance of their commercial monopolies, the rigid sujiervision kept over tlieir subordinate oOjckts, and the coiid)inalion in tlie case 
of the latter of rt'gular paymerit and systematic x>roniotlon with absolute pix.)hila private trading. ^' "^ * No i>eopIe ever had 

so detinite an aim in foreign and colonial policy as the Dutch, and none ever realized their aim more comi)letely. From the first tJKMr 
one object was to secure the trade of the Spice Islands. They tried to avoid collison with other powers. They did not want to contpu.'r; 
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they (lid not want to acquire territory. They wanted only to trade. And vihen in 1824, after the Napoleonic wars, Holhind, having 
be(^oine a political eiplier in Europe, and having lowSt Ceylon and the Cape, gained, by treaty with England, recognition of her posses^sions 
in the East Indian arcliipelago, the object with which she became a colonial power was finally attained," viz, the permanent control 
of her present possessions in the East Indies, Java, and Sumatra. 

i;eclercq. 

]M. Jules Leclercfu in a vahial^le work issued in 1898, IJn Sejonr dans Tile de Java, says: ''The ti'aveler returning from Java is likely 
to be asked by the Dutch by what he was most impressed in their splendid colony, and he is tempted to auswer that the most striking 
feature is to see that tliey are there at all. This simple people, whose country is l)ut a dot on the map of the world, has ruled for the 
last tliree centuries, w ith admirable tenacity, tins vast colonial em]>ire of the Indian archipelago, which contains 35,000,000 inhabitants, 
comprising islands as great as France, and which are tlie renniants of the foi-mer innnense em})ire which the Dutch possessed in the East 
Indies, and whicli formerly extended to tlie Ikmgal and {^ven to the Cape of (rood Hope. * '^ "^^ How have the Dutch maintained 
themselves in tlie arcliii)elago? How have 30,000 Europeans peaceably governed 35,000,000 >Iaylay Javanese? This is the most . 
wonderful fact in Java, and it is the most interesting to exiunine. Holland has no autonomous colonies as England has; such as have a 
resi)onsil>1e government and parliament. The Dutch (Colonies liave no independent existence whatsoever. They are svd)ject to the 
("ontrol of the mother erjuiitr}-, and tlie King's re])resentativ(^ exercises there almost absolute power. Ijcfore the Dutch constitution of 
1848 tlie King had the riglit of exclusive administration of tlie colonial possessions. At present the law recpiires a budget of the colonies 
of their most important affairs. Tlie administration of the colonial possessions is exercised in the King's nanu) by the jninister of 
coloiHcs, and a detailed annual report is presented to the States (Jeneral on the situation in the colonies. Tlie government in the Indies 
is vested iu one man, the governor-general, a functionary of the King, and responsible to him for tlie pro]>er discharge of his otlice He is 
the ('(vmmander of tlie land and sea forces of the Dutch Indies. He exercises supreme control over tlie different branches of the general 
administration. He issues ordinances on all matters not regulated by royal decree, declares war, makes peace, and concludes ti^eaties 
witli tlie native princes, and ajipoints civil and military employees. One of his most important duties is the protection of tlie natives. 
He watclies tiiat no cession of land \iolates their rights, and issues rules and regulations relating to the (Jovernment cultures; fixes the 
Ivind and extent of the forced labor, and sees to the proper execntion of all ordinances pertaining to this matter. He has the ])Ower of 
disci}>lining all foreigners wlio disturb the public order. To be sure, by liis side, or rather under him, there is an Indian council meeting 
under his (chairmanship, and constituted of a vice-president and four members, bnt this is meridy a consultative body whose opinion he 
takes, Iiowever, without being bound to follow it. ■^' "-' * At the head of tlie civil administration are live oflicials who hold the 
modest title of directors and are snl)ject to tlie order and supreme control of the governor, who is, in the empire ol' the Indies, almost 
tlie King himself in the absolute sense of the term. The macliinery of the local administration reveals the ingenious skill by which a 
very small number of functionaries rule the densest po]>ulation of the world. The island is divided into 22 provinces, at the liead of 
wdiich are European oftioials who are as powerful in their provinces as the governor-general in tlie colony at large, '^* '- ^^ and who 
are aided by assistants, who in turn have tlieir subordinates in the persons of the controllei's, Vyho see to the proper observation 
of the regulations relating to tluj natives, visiting periodically in the villages of tlieir districts, listening to complaints, overseeing the 
plantations, and forming the link which connects the native administration to the Jairopean administration. - "^ ^ "Phe mechanism 
of go\'ernment consists ])artly in concealii\g the true motors of the machine under the network of pure display liy leaving to the native 
princes the illusion of power and veiling the action of tlie Jjiropean rulers. Each 'residency,' or political division, governed liy a resident 
or governoi', comprises one or more residencies, and alongside of each resident, or European governor, there are one oi^ more regents; 
and while the resident is always a European, the regent, on the other hand, is always a native functionary belonging to the highest 
families of the country and frecpiently of jirincely birth. The natives are subject to tlie regent, their natural chief, and the resident or 
Eiiropc^an governor <>f tho stM'tion, although tlie real holder of power, does nothing except through the medium of the regent." 

Tlie method by which production was <'ontrolled and de\'eloped in Java and madc^ of great profit to the ( en^ernnient differed from 
that }tractis<?d in the other colonies of tlie world. Through the machinery above described, by whi(»h absolute control of the natives was 
obtain.ed through coo])eration with the native chiefs, the Dutch Government in the island of Java was able to dictate \\ hat articles should 
lie produced from the soil and in what proportion, and tlius what has lieen known as the ''culture system" of Java was established liy 
which each occupant of the land, all of wliicli was held to be practically the jirojierty of the (Government, was required to jilant a certain 
])roportioii in coffee, sugar, or such other articles as the officials might direct, and to sell it at a fixed price to the Government, whiidi in 
turn resold it in tlie markets of the world at a large jirotit. 

BOYS. 

'"Under the culture system," says Henry Scott Boys, formerly an officer of the British Government in India, who visited Java in 
1890, ''the (iovernment of Java may be said to have lieconie farmers on a gigantic scale. Eecognizing the fact that the soil of Java was 
eminently suited to tlie growth of certain valuable products, sucli as sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, cinnamon, pepper, indigo, and cochineal, 
and that the native, left to himself, would never exert himself to raise these crops, the Government determined, in its capacity as owner of 
the land, to declare that in the villages selected as suitable at least one-fifth of the area should be sown with the crop prerifn bed. If 
tlie cro}> was one sucli as sugar, requiring manufacture on the spot, a director was placed in the village or group of villages, t'> whom the 
A-illag(^rs were bound to deliver all the raw product as cut, receiving a fixed price for the same. The director, who had received large 
advances from the (iovc-rnment to enable him to set up tlie necessary machinery, on his part was bound to deliver a certain quantity 
of the manufaotured article to the (Jovernment at a fixed x)rice. The result has been enormous profit to the Government, very 
consideralile gain to the director, and, the advocates of tlie system say, of great pecuniary advantages to the villagers. Under this 
scheme, initiated in 1832, tlie revenue was raised in twenty-five years from £2,000,000 to £9,500,000 annually. Imports jumped from 
£2,000,000 to £5,000,000, and exports from £2,000,000 to £8,50(3,000, and population rose during the same period from 6,000,000 to 
12,000,000." 

:moxey. 

Tlie culture system, under the criticism in the closing part of the nineteenth century, has gradually disappeared. Probably the 
most elaborate discussion of the Dutch political system in Java which has been published is that of J. W. V. iMoney, a former British 
official in India, entitled, Java; or How^ to Manage a Colony, issued in 1861, in whicli he summarizes the results of the culture system 
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as follows: " The revenue raised from 24,000,000 florins to 115,000,000 florins; instead of the former yearly deficit, a yearly net ^urphia 
of ux)wards of 45,000,000 florins; the unproductive expenditure for the administration of the country raised from £2,000,000 to .£8,0()0,()00; 
tlie reproductive expenditure on public works and in developing the resources of the country raised from a mere trifle to over £2,0(10,000 
annually; the imports raised from a yearly average of about one and two-thirds miilions to over £5,000,000; the exports raised from a 
yearly average of about £2,000,000 to over £8,000,000; crime and litigation so diminished that the judicial sittings of the lociil couits 
were reduced to an average of about thirty days in the year; the population raised from about 6,000,000 in poverty, paying a revonut^ 
of about £2,000,000, to 11,000,000 of the richest peasantry in the East, paying a revenue of £9,000,000, or Wd, and 6s. per head." 

IRELAXD. 

Irelaml, in his work, Tro})ical Colonization, says of the Dutch methods in Java: "The general pi'inciples of tlie cuillnre 
system were tlu3se: All land belonged to the Government and was given out for cuUivation on tlie condition tluit of ull iirodnce 
four-iii"t(H^nths should be paid to the (iovernment. A class of Europeans known as contractors were encouraged by the (iovermncnt, by 
means of loans, to liuild factories and storeliouses for the gathering and handling of the crops, ctiiefly sugar, coffee, and spices. r)ehind 
tliis system lay the corvee, or liability of the country to render a certain amount of free service to the (JovernmcMit in each year (for 
(construction of roads, harbor works, etc*.). The amount of such service varied l)etween fifty and seventy-five days a year. l>y utilizing 
this forced labor the Duti'h covered the island Avitli public roads. The effects of the system were most striking, a remarka1)lc ii)(M'(^as(3 
taking place in the production, revenue, and imports of the island and a corresponding im])rovement in the material condition of tlu^ 
peasantry. From 1871 onvfard the rigor of the system was relaxed, and in recent years taxes have l>een substituted for the corvee and 
tiie land has been thrown open to private enterprise. During the past live years tlie island, whicli formerly yielded a handsome annual 
I^iroht to Holland, has had to face a yearly deficit averaging about $5,000,000. (This is due in part, at least, to the Achiiu^se war. ) Tbe 
condition of the agricultural classes of Java compares very favoral)ly with that of the same classes in India, and this has l)een attributed 
by writers to the fact that under the Dutcli system there exist no landlords and middlemen to send u\) the rental of land," 

MOKUIS. 

]Vh;)rris, conunenting upon the record of the Dutcli in Java in his History of Colonization, recounts tlie early exfxuiences 
under tlie Dntch East India Company and tliose of the nineteenth century, in which the island was develoiied tlirough the i-evenucs 
proiluced })y the culture system an<l the later abandonment of that system, but continuation of the interval develo[)ment of the island, 
and says: ''The situation of the Dutch during these two intervals immediately suggests tlie cpiestion, wdiich is the true doctrine: To 
secure linancial success at the sacrifice of colonial welfare and jirivate interests, <)r to ])romote by every feas^ible means the progix^-s of tlie 
colony and its inhabitants even at the expense of the metropolis? Then^ is no doul)t of the correct aiiswer, for under the latter policy 
the indirect benefits readily compensate the losses sustained. The English have always found it the genuine system, and the rcH-ent 
experience of the Dutch, although costly by reason of their procrastination in its adoption, contirms tlie fact. After they sliall have 
achieved the publico works (•ommenced by them and whicli should have been sooner undertakcMi, but nuist now', because of their 
postponement, be the more quickly accomj)lished, their dominions will undoubtedly become self-su[>porting. This con<lition forms tiie 
happy medium of prosperity for the dependency and satisfaction for tlie nation; it is the normal status. The history of Java iji tliis 
century forcildy recalls that of Cuba, but affords this striking contrast — the Dutch began tlieir reforms of their own free will and not 
too late to save their sovereignty. Under their present rule and future prosi)ects Java and otlier posnessions of tlie l>ast will j)robal)ly 
long remain attachcnl to 1 h^lland. "'• ^ "^" It is renuirkable how Holland lias not merely preserved l)ut extended its dominions. 
Without them it would be an insignificant, feeble member in tlie family of Europe. With them its povrer is much iuore substantial and 
far-reaching than many of the larger empires. * " ^~ Tlie Dutch, l>y their exercise of prudence, judgment, and enlightenment during 
the ]>ast few years, have admirably molded their policy to meet conditions prevailing in the c<amtries over whicli tliey rule. l>y tlieir 
m<>de!ati(.)n they liave been able to maintain tlieir sovereignty, wliile by their sagacity they lia\'e in many r{\'^pects imjiroN'cd their 
position. After two centuries of monopoly, as injurious to their real interests as it was contrai'v to justice, th(\y have al)an(loned it; at 
least, the errors of their former methods are manifest. Private capital and personal energy are now allowed full j>lay. Not a sifigle 
conipany, but rather the entire nation has a part of its w^ealtli. k^-en at the sacrifice of profits abuses in the colony hav(^ \)een corret-tcd 
and reforms introduced. The natives are lu^t any longer lieing simi)ly taught to till tlie soil, but are gra<lually being more and jnorc^ 
brought under the protection of genuine civilization. Education is being developed, an<l even religion is I'eceiving some indisidual 
attention. A spirit of philanthropy is supplementing exclusively mercantile aims." 

BAXTER. 

Mr. Sylvester Baxter, in the Yale Review^ discussing the experience of the Dutch in Java, says: "This examj>le of Dutcli success 
in the management of (^olonies is not ])ut forward with any idea tliat it is anything to ])e (^opied ]>y ourselves. If wt^ are to t-i-.'-v^eed, it 
must not be by imitating what some other nation has done, but by judiciously adapting our methods to tlie circumstances, just as tlie 
Dutch have done. Quite different systems w-ill probal)ly be demanded in the East and West Indies, respectiNely, and again in Hawaii. 
Jn Porto Rico and the Philipx)ines Ave have to deal with X)eoples where I^uropean powcu' has lieen in control for three or four centuries, 
while in Hawaii American influences have long been prominent. Jn the I*hilii)pine Ishuuls we liave to do cliietly with the Malay 
]>opulation, naturally docile, and in the 'West Indies the problem is made more dithcult by the large? negro element, notoriously 
turbulent, imruly, and ignorant. The Dutch themselves liave faile<l with tlie West Indian negro wliere they have succeeded with tlui 
l''ast Indian Malay." 

AN OFFICIATE CRITU'ISM. 

The culture system, although very profitable to the (Government, and althougli under it Javan }»opulation increased and the interior 
of the island was developed, was the subject of severe criticism upon the ground that it was an injustice to tlie native, lioth in dictating 
what he should produce and the methods by w^hich he should dispose of his product, inethoils w*hi<'h wt re si) act justxMl as t(> bec()iiie 
extremely profitable to the (lovernment creating and enforcing the system. It was vigoroiisly attacked in 1868 by a former olllccr of 
the Dutch Government, who had spent seventeen years in official life in Java. In a powerful novel, which has been rc^ferred to as (lie 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin of Java," he pointed out certain features of its injustice to the natives. In that discussion he says: 
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" The native is by nature a husbandman. The cultivation of rice is in Java what the vintage is in the Eliine provinces and in the 
soutli of France. But there came foreigners from the West, who made themselves masters of the country. They wished to profit by 
the fertility of the soil, and ordered the native to devote a part of his time and labor to the cultivation of those thingvS which should 
produce higlier prices in the markets of Europe. To persuade the lower orders to do so, they had only to follow a very simple policy. 
The Javan obeys his chief; to win the chiefs it was only necessary to give them a part of the gains and success was complete. To be 
convince I of the success of that policy, we need only consider the immense quantity of Javanese products sold in Holland; and we shall 
also V)e convinced of its injustice, for if anybody should ask if the husbandman gets a reward in proportion to that quantity, then I must 
giv(^ a negative answer. The (iovernment compels him to cultivate certain products upon his ground; it punishes liira if he sells to any 
purcha^■<^r Imt itself and fixes the price actually paid. The expenses of transport to Europe through a privileged trading company are 
high, thi* moneys paid to the chiefs for their encouragement increases the prime cost, and because the entire trade must create profit, 
that profit can not be got in any other way than by paying the Javan just enough to keep him from starving." 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

Tluit tlie United Knigdom has t)een more successful in the management of noncontiguous territory than any other nation will prob- 
ably be conceded by all, and tliis fact may justify a more extended review of the discussions as to the causes of this success. 

LUCAS. 

Mr. C, P. Lucas, as already explained, has been for many years an officer of the British colonial ofhce and is now an Assistant Under 
Secretary, and presumably ])rcsents in concrete form the view of those directly connected witli the colonial work of Great Britain. In 
his W(trk (Hi the geography of the British colonies he says: 

"The great success of the Englisli in planting colonies and retaining them must be mainly attributed to the character of the country 
and tlie race. Great [Britain stands alone in i^]uroi)e in being an island power. The insular position has made the English a race of sailors, 
lias gi^'(^♦J the country a tenij)erate climate, has kept the people from being perpetually entangled, like their French neighbors, in foreign 
troul>lcs. In the early days of migration England was not left to lierself, and many streams from many lands combined to give her a 
mixed population. The English-speaking breed is one composed of various elements — English, Saxons, Jutes, Danes, Northmen, Ilem- 
ings, wliile the Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Northern Scot(*h are offshoots oi the Celtic stock. Difference of race, too, has been accompanied 
by varieties of religion. These diversities of geogra|>liy, of breed, and religious thought give some clew to the history of .the English as a 
colonizing nation. Tlu^ sea bade them colonize, and as colonization takes men into various parts of the earth, it seems to follow that the 
inhal)] hints of a country which is a miniature vv'orld in itself will be more successful colonizers than those whose land and breed and 
thougtit are all of one uniform type. * ^ ^' There have been nearly three centuries during which the English have been engaged in 
colonizing, and a study of the manner in wbicli tlie possessions have been acquired will show that each century of colonization has a 
distinct character of its own. * * -5^ Xhe leading characteristics of English colonial enterprise during the seventeenth century were 
that it took the form of settlement rather than conquest, that it was little? interfered with or protected by the State, and found its sphere 
of action chiefly in the west. With the eighteenth century English (colonization entered on a new and widely different phase. This 
secorcl period, reaching down to 1814, com])rises tlie years during wliich Great Britain became an imperial power. Its dependencies 
were tiie.n won chiefly at the point of the sw'ord, and the men to whom they were due were statesmen and soldiers, not explorers or 
mercliants. During the present century colonization has taken^ on the form of expansion of existing settlements or the absorption of 
coterminous land, an absorption which in Canada and Australia has ]}een a more or less peaceful process, but which in India and South 
Africa has V)een accom|>lished by constant wars." 

Commenting fnrtlier Tq)on colonial development, especially in tlie last century, Mr. Lucas says, in his introduction to Lewis's 
Government of Dependencies, when that valuable v/ork was republished in 1891: 

"Tiie dependenci(^-^ of any country which has tlie good or bad fortune to own dependencies fall into two great classes: Dependencies 
ivlvich it rnles, and dependencies ^^^hic[^ it also settles; lands wliere tht^ dimate forbids European settlement or which are sufficiently 
peoptiMl already by colored races, ''' ^ '■- and nevv' tiomesfor emigrants from an old country where population is wanted, where the soil 
and {'Jimate bid tlie incomcu's to be fruitful and nudtiply — colonies in the true sense of the word. Before 1841 the places where Europeans 
can liN'o and thrive ha'l l>een already annexed, and the cldef acquisitions made by Great I^ritain during the past fifty years have been 
almost entirely deficn/lencies in tropical lands of Asia, Africa, and the Pacific. What were the causes which have l)een so fruitful in 
eniargiiig the numbcM* and size of tlie ibitish dcj>endencies? In the first |>iace, the same spirit of energetic restlessness which made the 
I^'nglish a colonizing raet- was certain sooner or later to iirid ru3W openings. In the second jdace, wherever a civilized nation is side by 
side with uncivilizeti i-aces— wheriner- an organized system borders on disorganization — there is sure to be direct or indire(^t annexation, 
whctbi'r it l)e by Ivussians in Central Asia or l)y J'.nglisli in India, Burma, and the Malay Indies. But tliere are above these tendencies 
three HixM-ial cinis(\^ >vhieh liavc operated for exjiansion mainly in the last twenty years. * -^^ * Looking at the late partition of 
Africa, or :it the [parallel case of New (ininea, it is obvious that <Treat Britain has moved on mainly because (jJermany has moved on. 
Among nations, as among men, comixMiHon is the Jaw oi life, and as in Asia and America Great Britain competed with the Netherlands 
and Frmiee, so in Africa and the I^acific latidy slie has found a new competitor in Germany, and has literally extended herself in 
constMjucnee. Tlu^ second of the three si)ecial causes of the late enlargement of tlie British Erhpire is to l)e found in the faet that in the 
Empiri\ to an (extent for which thca'e is no pariillel in liistory, an old country is linked to young countries — to self-go\xn'ning colonies 
which wish in move fast(^r than their inotiier, and which do not feel the ties and restraints imposed u])on a leading Euro{)ean nation. 
Tiie ihivd tuul liist speoial cause or feature of the new foreign policy is the regeneration of the system of cliartered companies. It is at 
once can^e and effiM'^. It is an effect of a fresh outburst of colonial enterprise, and it is a cause of moving further along the path of 
annexation l)y giving to that enter|>i'ise cohesion, organization, and a defirrite plan. The age of great chartere<l comi)anies seemed wholly 
gone. They had j)layed a great part in liistory, and having played tlieir part had become gradually absorbed by their respective 
goversunents. Yet in these last days, as if to enqdiasize tlie fact that a new era of annexation has dawned, the trade and administration 
of giMnit territories is Imuit once more taken in liand l)y companies of merchants. In Borneo tlie Ihltish Nortli Borneo Conipany ^-ules 
81 , OCX) square miles, and their governor administers, under the colonial ofiice, the little colony of Labuan. In Africa the Niger Company, 
the South Africa and the lOast Africa companies have extensive power over extensive districts. Why has the day of tliese chartered 
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companies come again? The answer will be found in actual or threatened competition in lands unoccupied by Europeans. In tlic general 
scramble for the remaining waste places in the world the English, true to their instincts and their traditions, have fallen back upon the 
senuprivate agen(*ies which on the whole worked so well for them in the i^ast, and it now seems as though tlie old story of th(^ Kust 
India Company was, in a modified form and on a smaller scale, to be reenacted in more than one part of the \\'or]d. By those who 
believe that Great Britain sViould keep moving forward in the interests of the world in general as mucli as in lier own, the rcNival of 
chartered companies will be taken as a healtliy sign. It is one of the best features of the English that tliey like, if p.)ssil)le, to kvop llie 
Government in the background and not to have their work cut and dried ])efore}iand. Let colony yliade into protectnrati' aiul 
X>rotectorate into sphere of influence, and, as skirmishers in front of tlie main body of organized British possessioiis, let trading comj>ani('S 
go on and do their work, to l^e absorbed hereafter in the fullness of time." 

Moinns. 

Morris, in his History of Colonization, discussing the causes of England's success, says: "Englishmen to-day, as througiiont 
the greater part of the nineteenth century, represent tbe best type in the clal)oration and application of methods of colonization. 
Most of the efforts heretofore made of sound enduring colonial umpires liave proved futile, and in the majority of instanct\^, when 
misfortune overwhelmed others in their careers, England was the gainer. To this extent the IiLstory of her developnient be}'ond the 
seas is the complement of the annals of lier rivals; the losses as sustained l)y other nations wei-e frequently to her profit. On tlu* ruins 
of others' splendor England has builded. Tanght by their errors and cautioned hy their reverses, tbe pi'enent mi>^tress of convimTce 
has endeavored to avoid the mistakes and correct tlie wrongs of her j>redecess()r8 in this line of lal>or. The watchword of lier policy 
has been: Construct, organize, never exhaust, l>at rather strengthen the dc])endency, let it cost the mother country what it may, llow 
different from the doctrine of Spain, which lias elsewhere been characterized as the profit of the })an^nt State at all luizards, whatt^ver 
be the cost to tiu^ colony. "^ '^' "- It is not, however, merely a narrative of con(|n(st wliich lias l)een reviewed, since tiie struggle 
throughout the colonial fal)i*ic for escape from o])pr(\s,sion is e^'erywIlere e\ident. The colonists so wich^ly dispersed in fai"-Si^parated 
quarters of the globe, seconded by the efforts of symj^athetic J^^nglishme]!, liave by different means and at various times within the 
nineteenth century attained independence and self-government, exenq)tion from ])enal settlemcnti^, th(i abolition of slavery, and tlie 
overthrow^ of corporate tyranny. These four great reforms, res])ectively iiraugurated in Canada, Australia, tlu^ West Indies and IGast 
India, have thence diffused their benetieent influence to other localities, and tlieir mention alone sufiices to recall the rapid evolution, 
political and social, achieved during a hundred years." 

sm cifAin.Es on. ICE. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in his Problems of Greater Britain, discusses English colonial metliods of to-day as follows: 

" Ainong the Engl i.sli -governed conntries there are, then, two great groups. To the one l)elong Canada, Australia, except its northern 
coast, New Zealand, Cape Colony, and Bechuanaland; to the otlier India, a large part of the British African coast, the nortln^rn territory 
of Australia, as well as Ceylon, Mauritius, Labuan, and Nortli Borneo, British Guiana, British Honduras, the West India and other 
islands, and the territories under the control of the Niger Company, and of tbe East Africa Com]>any. The former group are the 
temperate c()]onies, wliere, even as near to tlie equator as (Queensland, tlie English race can labor in the open air, and whei"e the native 
rar-es (Consisted mainly of peoples like tlie red Indian or the Australian aboriginal, of small numbers, who lived by tlie cliase and made 
little or no use f)f the soil. In the other group, of wliifdi India is the great example, the Englisli find tliemselves ruling nations and 
races that they can not ho|)e to rei)lace. We may indeed try to change them in the islands or tlie small iK^niusiilas; to substitutes one 
black or yellow^ pt'*>ph- f'^i' another, as tlie iiegroes have been substituted for the Caribs in tiie West India Islands, and as ]lifulo(»s are 
l)eing in turn substituted for negroes as laborers in some of these, or as the Chinese in parts of Th-itish Malaya have taken as ^vorl-ans 
tlie i)hu'e of the Tslalays; ])ut we can not do without tlu'. colored man, nor conveniently till the soil. Most of thesc^ countries of dark- 
skinned labor wliich are under i>ritish rule are Crown colonies (exce|>t India, of which we have alreafly treated, nud which is inrlocd in 
a similar j.osition), and most of the Crown colonies consist of countries of this description. There are a few military stations ai^d n few 
trading |>osts, some of which lie outside the Tropics wlnnx^ I'jtghshmen coidd work if the local rcsonn^es were snthcicnt to attract them, 
I)ut in the nuun the Crown colonies and tlie liabitation colonies form two separate classes. In sojne parts of Indiii, as, for (^xanij)k>, in 
the tea districts of Assam antl the coffee districts of Ma(b*as, we encourage l^nglisli and Scotch ])lanters, but in tlie old. settled djstricts of 
liindoostan the native landlords will continue to exist, and the social ])roblems there preseiited to us anMlifferent from those of our 
Crown colonies or of the tropical colonies of k'rance, Holland, Sj>ain, l*ortugal, and the (dernian Emf>ire. Tlie advance* made (hiring the 
(Queen's reign by the self-governing colonies of the Empire has ])een so remarkable in regard alike to the growtli of pojmlation, the 
developmt^nt of resoui'cer;, and intellectual and socird progress that tbe CroNvn colonies, on which in former days was conceidrated most 
of the inte?'est that was felt in Britisli enterj-vrises beyond tlie sea-^, liave Ijeen thrown by comparison into the background. 

"The colonies and depemlenci(\s of which I have now to trciit do not at iirst siglit seem to illustrate the expansive pftwer (tf our 
race; to the same extcJit as <lo Australasia, Korth America, or South Africa. The old tropical colonies, as, for exam[»le, those of tlu^ West 
Indi? s, appear to the eyes of some observ(U's to liave exhausted their vitality and entc^red upon a jieriod oi (h^cliiu*. There are, lakVvCNcr, 
new iields oj/on to British energy in tro}>ical Africa whit:h pi'escnt us with an early view of the colonial ])roblemH of \\\e twentieth 
century, for the deve]o|)ment of Africa by railroad, enterprise must be tlie work mainly of the next geiiei-ation. As regards the older 
tro|/ical colonies, it would be unfair to a})])ly to them tlu^ sam(^ standard liy v.diieh we measure the groutli of tlie self-goverrung <(tl(i!iies. 
With the exception of those military or naval stations to winch I have referred, the Crown colonies aie either situatt^ in low Lrrnund 
witliin tiie Trof)ics or, like Cyprus, I>ermuda, and tlie extra tropical portion of Bahamas, possess a eimilar cliniat(\ T1h\v are uesuited 
to European labor and in some degree to yiermanent 1var(tpean residence, inasmncli as upon their ri<di lowlands lMiro|H-an children pine 
or di(*. Moreover, instead of having wide fields for settlement, our older trojiical colonies are either small or d(Misely inhabif<'d by 
dark-skinned races. In most of them tlie Britisli planters incurred in the last generation great losses in con-equence of the cessation of 
slave labor and foun<l much diilicuUy in olitaining an (dlicient substitute, wliile the consequent in<'rease in cost of ]>r<!duct?on was 
followed l)y so heavy a fall in the X)riee of tlie chief among tlie artich^s which tliey produced as seemed to \)i\ve consummat^'/l the ruin of 
the colonies themselves. Observers at liome naturally tunned away from the contcaniilation of wind they thought was a pi<'tuie of deca\' 
to the consideration of the brighter prospcc^ts of the larger colonies, inhabited, excei>t in the cases of .South Africa and of <.^ue)>ec, l)y a 
homogeneous population and having about them infinite power of development— life, hojie, and promise. At tlie sajne time the Cri.iw ii 
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eolonies are important to ns still, and their decay, if decay there was, is at an end. They include in or near Europe the stations of 
(Ubraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, the chief of which will be dealt with under the head of imperial defense; in America, little besides British 
( hiiana, British Hunduras, and the West India Islands; in Africa, the West Coast Settlements, Mauritius with its dependencies, and 
Katal and others which have been described under the head of South Africa; in Australasia, Fiji and Britisli New (Guinea, ])esides that 
AVestern Australia, to which responsible government is immediately to lie given, and in Asia, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Bal)uan, 
and Hongkong. If even we exclude from view the British spheres of influence or as the Germans say, of ''interest" upon tiie Niger, in 
.>:ast Africa, in North Borneo, and in nortliern Bechuanaland, as well as the protectorates, the po})ulation in Crf>wn colonies imder 
direct British rule is almost equal to the population of all the rest of the colonies put together, and the volume of external trade of the 
Crown colonies greatly in excess of that of the other colonies if those of the Australian continent be omitted." 

lUJCI.ANO. 

!^rr. Alleyne Ireland, author of Tropical Colouization, a native of England and who states in that volume that he has spent 
twe!\'e years in the l^ritish colonies and dependencies, discussing the success of the British colonial system, says in tlie intnxUictiou to 
tfie al)ove-me]]tioned work: 

'*'Tu exauiiniug tlie growth of the Britisli colonial conception, we find that it can b(^ divided into three periods: Firstly, the 
]H-rm\ of the old colonial system, during which the prevailing idea in regard to colonies was that they were a national asset wliich 
should be made to yield as much profit as possible to th.e sovereign State; secondly, the period of laissez aller, marked l)y a strong senti- 
ment in fa\-or of allowing the colonies to become independent, a sentiment which had its origin in the success of the American Revolu- 
tionary war; third, the era of (rreater Britain, which may be appropriately def^cribed in (lie words used by Mr. Josepli Chamberlain at 
the Boyal Colonial Institute, on March 81, 1897: 'We have now reached the true conception of our Empire. What is that conception? 
As regards the self-governing colonies, we no longer talk of them as dependencies. Tlie sense of i)OSsession has given place to the senti- 
m(Mit o& kinship. We think and speak of them as part of ourselves, as part of the British luupire vuiited to us, although they may be 
dispersed throughout the world, l)y ties of kindred, religion, history, and language, and joined to ns l)y tlie seas that formeidy seemed to 
divide us.' T\\o powerful causes have cDntril)nted to tln^ final development of the British colonial cor5ce])t ion— abroad, the growth of 
colonial and)itions among the great continental powers; at liome, a two-fold process of education, a]>i)eaiing on the one liand to the 
rea.«on, on the other to the emotions of the British people." 

vSDAM S3!rnr. 

Adam Smitii, in his Wealth of Nations, commenting upon Die difference between English and French lu-ctliods, in the earlier 
days of colonization, says tliat tlie difference betv.een the sugar plantations of England and those of France con.HiFts in the fact that in 
tlie English islan<ls most of tht^ funds >vere originally received from the ])arent State, while in the French possessions thev were the 
profluct of the accunmlated profits <lrawn from tlie soil and due to the labor of the settlers. Henct^ the British possessions from the 
Ix'ginning made rapid strides (owing to tlie ]>rivate capital from England invested in local industries), while the growth of French 
establishments was nmch slower. 

RAMBAVD. 

Raml)aud gives tlie following reasons for the inferiority of the Frencli to the English in colonization: (1) The ])repcnder'ancc of 
the religtt)us factor iii all b'rench enterj)rises; (2) their introduction of the feudal institutions into the New AVorld; (.'>) their transfer into 
the colonies of the same system of administration as that at home; (4) w^ant of inducements to the peasants to endgrate. Contrasted 
with tfiese it may be said in general terms that the B>ritish method has not favored intt^rference witti local religious customs, except in 
cases where human life or tlie morals of the comnmnity were affected; that it has nc»t favored or practiced the intrf)duction of feudal 
institutions in its colonies; that the adojition of the systems of administration utilized l>y the liouje <iovernment fas only followed in 
cases uhere the community was t'onr])osed cliietly of natives of Ihe mother country or their desctuidants; and that the dis])osition to 
emigrate has ]>een much more strongly nuirked among the people of the United Kingdom than those of France. 

roTH) SAiaSBCIlV. 

Lord Salisbury, contrasting the colonial policies of Great Britain and France, in a letter to the British andMssador at Paris, in 1892, 
said : 

'• The colonial policy of (^reat Britain and France in West Africa has been widely different. France, from her b-asis on the Senegal, 
has ]mrsued steadily the aim of establisldng lu^rself on the t'pper Niger and its aflhients. This object she ol)tained [)y a large and 
constant exjtenditure and by a succession of military expeditions. -^ * -^ Great Britain, on the other hand, has adopted the policy 
of advance by conuuercial enterprise." 

EARL CJUEY. 

Ivdv] Grey, who was British secretary .of state for the colonies during Lord John Russeirs administration, the period in whicli the 
present I'ritish colonial system was fornndated, writing to Lord Kussell in 1853, discusses the principles upon which th(^ colonial system 
has ])een frame*! as follows: "This country hag no interest whatever in exercising any greater influence than is indispensable (Mther for 
the t>nrpose of preventing any one colony from adopting n>easnres injurious to another or to the Ejnjare at large, or else for the promotion 
of tlie internal good government of the colonies by assisting the inhabitants to govern themselves when sufficiently civilized to do so 
with advantage and by providing a just and impartial administration of those of which the population is too ignorant and unenlightened 
to manage its own affairs.'* 

CALDECOTT. 

Caldecott, in his English Colonization, commenting on the causes of British success, says: ''The several colonies at different 
periods of tlieir history have passed tlirough various stages of government, and in 1891 there are some thirty or forty different forms 
operative simultaneously within our FJmpire alone. We find one reflection rising in our minds, however, when we survey the history 
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of this complicated period, namely, that we are looking at the natural growth of an organism which, in its development, lias taken 
differing foniis in adaptation to differing needs. No cast-iron mechanism is before us, hut a living society, exhibiting vital priucipies 
botli in what it continues to retain and what it drops or adds by way of alteration. The Briton is supposed to be of rigid chiaracier, ])ut 
in government he has proved himself to be the most elastic of all Europeans." 

C^aldecott, commenting upon British methods as contrasted with those of other countries, says: ''Again, as conquerors, no rigid is 
claimed by us. We do not hold India by tlie title of conquerors in the sense that the Spaidards held Mexico. We subject it to no 
tribute, vvG in\pose upon it no restrictions in order tliat profits may be artificially diverted for our benefit. We are there as rulers; tho 
right npon ^^']nch we rely as a reasonable justification for being there is the right of doing good by ruling." 

JIIGELOW. 

Poultuey Bigelow, in his ^'Cldldren of the Nations," 1901, commenting upon the cause of English colonial success, says: "Even 
Englisli historians now freely chroJU(de the manner in which official J^igland in the days of George III spoke of Americans as cowards 
incapable of organization or resistance. ■^^' "^^ ^ Great changes have taken place since then, never so signally em]^hastzed as in tlie 
year 1900, wlien the colonies of Australia sent their delegates to the mother country to discuss Avays and means of closer political 
intercou.rse. To-day, JOngUsh colonies bare their arms for fight in the cause of old England. * '^ " When Eranklin vvcnt to h-ngland 
as an l^Jiglishman <iemanding the rights of Englishmen, asking no strange favor, but appealing to the government of liis King for justice 
according to tlie ancient charters and many generations of prescription, he and otliers of the same errand of peace were treated by tj)e 
court, the aristocracy, members of the Government, and the majority of politicians as contemptible agitators unlit for association on 
torms of e^piality with the so-called society of the metropolis. England was drunk with the glory of Iier past wai^s; tier power had 
jnade her blind. ^^ ^^ - It took ten years of good, hard knocks to teach England the lesson which to-day maki^s her the colcmial 
mistress of the vrorld. Ganada was the fii'st to profit by the surrender of Yorktown, but each colony in turn felt the (^fleets of this blow; 
and now where ^'er the Britisfi Hag floats throughout t)ie world it represents either a self-governing Anglo-Saxon community, or at least 
one in which the natives enjoy as much of self-government as it is safe to accord." 

150VIINE. 

Mr. Henry IC. Bourne, in the Yal<3 Revievr, May, 1899, comparing British colonial metliods with tliose of otluu' govermnents, says: 
"There is something fascinating about building colonial empires, but the bad quarter of an hour comes when [peoples annexed or 
purchased cease to be numbers and become men, Vv'hen they reject the alien civilization tlirust upon tliem and when punitive expeditions 
and petty warfare crowd into the expense account, leaving the empire builders each year some millions in debt. Emj)ires that 
grow of themselves are less unprofitable, but they are of the English or Dutch sort and have trade as their motive, not tlie mere glory of 
governing. Perhaps it is unfair to hint in this way that the French colonies are to a degree artificial and costly attempts at em]>ire. 
*- -X- -X- Nevertheless, the French Empire lias been an unnecessarily expensive affair, and none moi'o l)itterly <Titicise its management 
th an French men . " 

Sylvester Baxter, in the Yale Review, says: ''Tlie experiences of other powers in (^olonial management have great value to us, 
and v;e can not too closely study tlieir teacdiings. Hince tlie <liscovery of tlie New World there have been seven colonial iiowcrs in 
Europe— Spain, Portugal, I'rance, ]*>ngland, Holland, Denmark, and Germany. I^enmark has only a few^ small islands in the West 
Indies, together with xVrctic Iceland and Greenland, and hai'dly counts as an example. (Germany's experience is t^')0 recent to he of 
much consequence to us. Franc^e pursued an exploitation policy and has achieved little, whiie the value of Bpain and Portugal as 
examples is purely negative. This leaves only England and Holland, and tliese two furnisli the great instances of successful colonial 
politics." 

ISI. D!'] nAXESSAX. 

AT. de Lanessan, in his "Principes de Colonisation," says: "Our business men and manufacturers represent the same value to the 
colonies as the British business men and manufacturers. But while tlie colonial policy of tho Britisli {government is inspired by the 
latter element (J'^nglish business men and manufacturers), ours has been inspired, dircx'ted, and carrie^i out for tlie last two centuries by a 
military spirit. It is for this reason, perhaps, that during ail the epochs this spirit ero]>;)ed out in the form of ieuiporary but inMjMirtaJit 
crises which coincided witli the periods of European peace. During all tiiese periodic colonial cris(^s we succeed(Mi at times in con(juering, 
but never in organizing, all of which cost the loss of the greater part of tlie territory (xuKjUered Iw our arm:-'. Idie ironical reinarlcs 
addressed to us, apropos of the question of Egypt by a Eondon i>aper, would seem to be iully justified. It said: ' In the old rivalry 
between a jieople which possessed the colonial genius and another which does not possess it at all, nothing has changed but tiie held of 
battle; it is Africa now in place of the Indies and Cannula. France is jealous of our progress in Africa. It unden-tands tliat we strive for 
nothing else in this part of the w^orid than the consolidation of an immense empire wliich is to offer consideralde advantag(\s to i>ritisli 
commerce.* Historical truth is that the French people possess no less the colonial genius tlian the h^iUglish people, but our administration 
has shown itself during all periods utterly devoid of this genius." 

M. LEROY-BEA U Ll EU. 

AT. Leroy-Beaulieu in his De la Colonisation chez les Peuples Modernes, says: "The nation winch holds first rank in colonization 
and which gives to others the example of vast emjjires founded beyond the seas is England. And this ineoutestjilile superiority api)li(^s 
to more recent times, especially. During the seventeenth century the splendor of 8panisii-Ameri(\i ec]}p:-ee (lu^ mcHJest hut solid 
and sustained beginnings of British America; the unheard-of but superti(ual and ephemeral iirosperity i>:' tin* Dutch IndiaCompany 
drew away tho attention from the patient efforts of the British to gain a foothold in Hindostan. In the eighteent;i century tlie Fi-ench 
adventurers in Louisiana and along the Great Lakes or on the shores of the Mississippi or Ohio and in Asia on the sliores of tln^ (ianges, 
seemed for a moment through their audacity, full of expedients, to be on the point of founding their fortune in ihvir own favor and 
reducing their Britisli rivals to a secondary role; at the same time the sudden ascendency of Santo Domingo, which overshadowed 
No. 4 tt 
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Janiiiiea and Barljados, produced a change in the balance of the European powers and seemed to assure to France the supremacy in 
colonial matters. But tiniCj that great teacher and impartial judge, which in the long run puts each nation in the place according to ita 
qualities or faults, has given to England for everlasting hold the lh\st rank among the colonizing nations. 

"It was during the ninteenth century that the high and j^owerful capacities of the Anglo-Saxon race for the founding, maintaining, 
and governing of colonies showed therasel\'es in the most pronounced manner. The eighteenth century had left a somber shade on 
British colonization; it had fallen into discredit and the firmest minds, under the first impression of the great check which the separation 
of tlie thirteen American colonies had inflicted on it, directed the severest criticism against it, which, lunvever, posterity did not ratify. 
For tiie lost em[)ires, fruitful England (la fcconde Angleterre) has substituted new empires. It was able to multiply, sinuiltaueously and 
in a degree tlie like of which is unknown, tlie population, culture, and the wealth of its old possessions, and improvise in a few years on 
contiiicnts almost unknown and shunned by otiier nations social communities, endowed with an unprecedented vitality, capacity, 
growth, and productive activity. 

"It iiuisfc not be thouglit that Knglaud arrived from the start at sucli a perfect political antl economic system, so well fitted for the 
devel<j|)ment of nevv settlements; slu^ lias passed throogli her period of groping; reforms are seen to follow each other; numerous errors 
and mistakes were made, but loyally acknowledged and courageously corrected. That which constitutes in our eyes the greatness of the 
luiglish pi'ople, tlie eminent faculty wliich luis won for them the high place whicli they occupy in history, and especially in colonization, 
is that spirit of Finct;rity and tttat taste lor gradual progress aujl successive reforms which cause them to study continuously their 
institutions and laws, to notice without minimizing or exaggerating their imperfections or faults, not allowing themselves to be l^linded 
by national conceit from seeing the faults or errors committed; to modify continually the political and social machinery and economic 
methods wliich experience condemns. Tliis spirit of sincerity, this taste for gradual reform, are the most judicious, i)ractical, and 
resou5-ceful fa<'ultir'S attaimd)le. They preserve the people from the benurrdjing influence of routine on tlie one hand and the bursts of 
violeore on the other. In the case of other nations, leforms come only with a crisis which they either produce, or of which they are 
tlie effects; in (ireat Britain reforms do not constitute an abnormal or accidental state, or what may l)e called a periodic illness; they are 
l)eiug ena(!tcd contijuiously, at almost Qvory moment, they have taken their place in tlie political, economic, and social life as a permanent 
and regular factor. " 

M. CnAILLEY-nERT. 

M. Cliailley-Bert, in his valuable work " La Colonisation de FIndo-Cliine," Paris, 1892, says: 

"When inquiry is made into what are the indispensable elements of the prosx)erity of the colonies, three chief ones are found; 
good cf)!onists, good law^s, and good oificials. By good colonists, we mean family X)eople, or likely to become such, who are healthy and 
sensible, sutiiciently energetic and possessing the power of initiative, faculty of )»atience, besides having some capital. By good lavvs we 
mean siicli as are modest in tlieir claims, lil)eral in their spirit, supple in their formulation, wdiich regulate but little, do not pretend to 
foresee everything, and equally refrain from fettering the free activities of the colonists, and restricting the responsibility of the ofhcials. 
Lastly, g^)od officials are those who entertain broad views and liigh intentions, possess a comprehensive intelligence and correct judgment, 
who'are zealous of the interests of the colonists and the colony, interpreting the la^vs, and, if necessary, giving them such a wide 
construction as to make them an airl to and not a fetter upon the community. 

" 1 doubt whethc^r this ideal of good colonists, goo<l laws, and good officials coinliined can be found anywhere; I am sure that it 
can iiot he found in any of the French colonies. Our colonists, being to a large extent unmarried, are in many regards below tlie average 
of the liome country population. Our legislation being altogetlier too extensive a]id changeable, is, at the same time, either superan- 
nuattMl or excessL\'ely 7'igid. Our officials, wdiatever the attempts of the central administration, are too numerous, chosen by chance, 
often having neither conipetence nor resi>onsibility. It is tlius that all the elements whicli we stated to be indispensable for prosperity 
arc wanting, althongli France has an al)andance of them at iiome and even had them in olden times in its colonies, 

'■Too little is known of the colonial x)olicy of the ancient regime; its l^^uropean policy liaving hurt it.s case. This colonial policy 
had one capital vice and that w^as the lack of spirit of consistency. But it must lie said that in its beginnings, and for two centuries after, 
it showed such wisdom in the conception of its plana and such ingeniousness in the execution of them as will never be surpassed. 

"Owing to the colonial methods of the ancient regime Fran(!e held so many splendid possessions that in the eighteenth century 
there wa^^ still souw doubt wdiether slie or Oreat Britain would prove to be the great colonizing nation. Unfortunately nothing is left to 
us of this wonderful doniain, tliese invaluable (colonists, and the wisdom w^hich, in spite of every thing, perpetuated itself in the royal 
councils, nf all these possessions which had l)een so dearly bought and so slowly conquered. This domain has crumbled and the 
traditions ha\e vaidnhed witli the fall of royalty, everything was overturned in the great crash at the end of the century, and our past 
st>lendor is only proven by the glory of our rivals in possession of the spoils. 

"At present, notwdthstanding many disasters, we have been able by twenty years of effort to reconstitute our colonial empire. 
But uluui we are desirous of making it econonncally valuable we search in vain for the methods to follow and the men to apply tliem, 
Tlie broken chain of traditions can not be linked again. The example of our forerunners, interrupted in their evolution, can not guide 
us any longer amidst tlie present difficulties, and in order to accpiire a new education we must perforce turn to our foreign rivals. 

"There are many |>eople to whom the confession of our inferiority will appear sacrilegious, and our contention that to rid ourselves 
of our ignorance we must undertake to study, ridiculous. I>ut we would be w^rong to listen to them. As Pascal said, ' I blame equally 
those w iio clioose to praise man as those who choose to find fault with him as well as those who choose to distract him, and I can a])prove 
of only tliose who search while sighing.' 

" Ihit once decided to study, let us know^ how^ to direct our studies, and let us not exaggerate the advantages to be derived from 
such a study. A\'e are not going to fhid abroad the laws, regulations, and general line of conduct whicli we are to imitate at once 
withcnit any change. Tlie colonial policy of no nation is free from mistakes, and even the gravest ones. All mother countries have 
shown tliemselves shortsighted, ignorant, unjust; all governments careless, indifferent, clumsy. England herself has, during the long 
years of her history, committed monstrous errors. She possesses, how^ever, two good features which we might do w^ell to acquire: 
First, a tlireedunidred-yearold experience, uninterrupted and contemporaneous, from wdiich, after some groping, there might be 
deducted certain rules of conduct which would nowadays be Httle subject to controversy; second, a proper distrust of improvisation 
and a well-coniirmed sentiment that in the management of colonial affairs nothing can supersede experience or even study. This, 
perha])s, is about all the first colonial power of the world can teach us. However little this be, let us try to understand the teaching 
well at least, for tins is by no means so easy a task. * ^ * 
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'' It is an axiom, or at least admitted to be an axiom, that the people of the Orient are eager after justice. Whoever brings to tbein 
this supreme good is sure of being made welcome. This consideration, it would seem, constituted the tramp card of the Briti>sh game. 
They have a sort of worship for justice. In their eyes the possibility of obtaining justice is one of the first guaranties ; on the'otiier 
hand, rendering justice is regarded the most sacred of duties and the highest of functions. Wherever they go tliey open a court-hDUf^o 
as soon as they have arrived, and install a judge. After this they attend strictly to their business. It was thus that they proceeded in 
Burma. The mode of selecting their officials in India enables them to make of them, almost at will, executive or financial officials or 
judges. They have thus, even in the most rudimentary state of administration, men apt to render justice, wlio are careful in doinir so. 
As a matter of fact, justice has been meted out on most occasions with the greatest impartiality. The judicial dccisious, as a rule, have 
been in conformity with the spirit of the law and not with the wliiius of pubhc opinion or the necessities of government." 



PROFESSOR SEELEV. 



Prof. J. B. Seeley, of the University of Cambridge, in his series of lectures on "The Expansion of England/' says: 

''I will conclude this lecture with souie reuiarks on the large causes wliit^h, in the struggle of live states, left the final victory in the 
hands of England. Among these five we have seen that Spain and Portugal liad the start by a whole century, and that Holland was in 
the field before England. Afterwards for about a century France and England contended for the New World on tolerably etiual terms. 
Yet, now of all these States, England alone remains in possession of a great and connnanding colonial power. Wliy is this? 

''We may observe that Holland and Portugal labored under the disadvantage of too small a basis. The decline of Holland had 
obvious causes, which have been often pointed out. For her sufferings in a war of eighty years with Spain she found tlie compensa- 
tions I have just described. But when this was followed, first by naval wars with England, and then by a struggle with France which 
lasted half a century, and she had now England for a rival on the seas, she succuml^ed. At tlie beginning of the i^ighfeenth century she 
shows symptoms of decay, and at tlie treaty of Utrecht she lays down her arms, victorious indeed, but fatally disabled. 

''The Portuguese met with a different misfortune. From the outset they had recognized the insuthciency of their resourc(^s, regret- 
ting that they had not been content with a less ambitious course of acquisition on the northern coast or Africa. I]i b^SO they suffered a 
blow^ such as has not fallen on any other of the still-existing European States. Portugal witli all her world-wide dependencies and 
commercial stations fell under the yoke of Spain, and underwent a sixty years' capti\ ity. In this period her colonial empire, wliicli by 
becoming Spanish was laid open to the attacks of the Dutch, suffered greatly; Portuguese writers accuse Spain of having witnesse<l their 
losses with pleasure, and of having made a scapegoat of Portugal; certain it is that the discontent wliif-li led to the insurrection of KMO, 
and founded a new Portugal under the House of Braganza, was mainly caused by these colonial losses. Yet the insurrection itsi^lf cost 
her something more in foreign possessions; she paid the island of Bombay for the help of England. Nor could the second Portugal ever 
rival the first, that nurse of Prince Henry, Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco da (lama, Magelhaens and Camoens, which has (pnte a peculiar 
glory in the history of Europ(\ 

"Be it remarked in jiassing that tliis i)assage also of tlie history of the seventeenth century shows us the New World reactim; on the 
Old. As the rise of Holland, the great occurrence of its first years, so the revolution of Portugal, which occupies the middle of it, is 
caused by the influence of the colonies. 

''As to the ill-success of Spain and France, it would no doubt be idle to suppose that any one cause ^^'ill fully explain it. But per- 
haps one large cause may be named which in both cases contributed most to ])roduce the result. 

"Spain lost her colonial empire only, as it were, the other day. Having founded it a century earlier, she retained it nearly half a 
century later than England retained her first empire. Comj)ared to England, slie has been inferior only in not having contimied to 
found new colonies. And this was the effect of that strange decay of vitality which overtook Spain in tlie latter half of tlie sixteenth 
century. The decline of population and the ruin of finance dried up in her every powder, that of colonization inclufled. 

"No similar decline is observable in France. France lost her colonies in a series of unsuccessful wars, and iierhaps .yon may tliink 
that it is not necessary to inquire further, and that the fortune of war explains ever}'thing. But I think I discern tluit both Stales were 
guilty of the same error of policy, which in the end mainly contrihuted to their failure. It may be said of both that they 'had too many 
irons in the fire.' 

"There was this fundamental difference between Spain and Jniince on tlie one side and iMigland on the other, that S]>ain and l^^nmce 
were deeply involved in the struggles of Europe, from which England has always been al)le to h(*Id herself aloof. In fact, as an island, 
England is distinctly nearer for practical purposes to the New World, and almost belongs to it, or at least has the choice of belonging at 
her pleasure to the New World or to the Old. Spain miglit perluips have had tlie sasne choice, but for her conquests in Italy and for the 
fatal marriage which, as it were, wedded her to (iermany. In that same sixteentli century in which she was colonizing the New Woihl, 
Spain was merged at home in the complex Spanish Empire, which was doomed beforehand to decline, because it could never raise a 
revenue proportioned to its responsibilities. It was almost bankrupt when Charles V abdicated, thougli it could then draw upon the 
splendid prosperity of the Netherlands; when, soon after, it alienated this province, lost the poorer lialf of it and ruined the riclier, 
when it engaged in chronic war with France, when after eighty years of war with the Dutch it entered upon a quarter of a (century ol 
war with Portugal, it could not but sink, as it did, into bankruptcy and political decrei>itude. These ovt^'whelming l^urdens, couf)led 
with a want of industrial aptitude in the Spanish peo])le, wdiose temperament had been formed in a i)ermanent war of I'eligion, produced 
the result that the nation to w^hich a new w^orld had been given could never riglitly use or i>rofit by tlie gift. 

"As to France, it is still more manifest that she lost the New World because she ^nos always divided between a policy of colonial 
extension and a policy of l^^airopean conquest. If we compare togetlier those seven gn^at wars between 1688 and 1815, we shall be struck 
witli the fact that most of them are double wars; that they have one aspect as between lOngland and France and anotttcr as l)e(ween 
France and Germany. It is the double policy of France that causes this, and it is France that suffers liy it. England has for the most 
I)art a single object and wages a single w^ar, but France wages two wars at once for two distinct ol)jects. When Chatham sai<l he wouhl 
conquer America in Germany he indicated that he saw the mistake which France committed by dividing her forces and that he saw 
how, by subsidizing Frederick, to make France exhaust herself in Germany, while her possessions in America i)assed defenseless into 
our hands. Napoleon, in like manner, is distracted between the New* World and the Old. He would huml)le ]^ingland; he wcaild 
rei>air the colonial and Indian losses of his country, but he finds himself conquering Germany and at last invading Russia. His comfort 
is tliat through Germany he can strike at English trade and througli Russia perhaps make his way to India. 
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" Eogland bas not been thus distracted between two objectB. Connected but slightly with the European system since she evacu- 
ated France in the fifteenth century, she has not since then lived in chronic war with her neighbors. She has not hankered after the 
imperial Crown or guaranteed the treaty of Westphalia. When Napoleon, by his continental system, shut her out from Europe, she 
showed that nhe could do without Europe. Hence her hands have always been free, while trade of itself inevitably drew lier thoughts 
in tlie (lirectioii of the New World. In the long run this advantage has been decisive. She has not had to maintain a European ascend- 
ency, aw Spain and France have had; on the other hand, she has not haci to withstand such an ascendency by mortal conflict witliin her 
own territory, as Holland and Portugal and Spain also have been forced to do. Hence nothing has interrupted her or interfered witli 
her to draw her off from tlie quiet progress of her colonial settlements. In a word, out of the five States which competed for tiie New 
World suecess has fallen to that one not which showed at the outset the strongest vocation for coloni/^ation, not which surpassed the 
others in daring or invention or energy, but to that one which was least hampered l)y tlie Old World," 

GEOEGE GOTTFRIED GERVINUS. 

The fo}lo\\ing discussion of the causes of colonial success and failure is from the celebrated essay of George Cottiried Gervinus, 
written as an introduction to liis projected history of the nineteenth century in 1853: 

''The prosperity of the colonies of the New World at the beginning of the eighteenth century caused a clian^e in the condition of 
those Stlites from wliich they had proceeded. Shipping was carried on far more extensively and underwent great iin])rovements. 
Maritime commerce seemed lo promise to become more lucrative than that by land. The connection of the two liemispheres multiplied 
human wants as well as the means of satisfyhig them; it increased the materials for industry and si)read its happy results. Vast 
commercial relations were establislied to equalize denumd and supply, superfluity and want. Industry and trade became sources of 
wealth to tlie middle class, and therefore a stimulus to individual exertion which had never before exisL(id. They also became tlie 
sources of the nation^s wealth, and therefore the first object to be considered in politics and government. This was all tlie more the 
case since l>y the altered condition of the world, tlie growth of the States, and the couiplicated relations of all the affairs of life 
the resources whicli formerly had i>rovided for the exigencies of the government, such as Crown lands and land taxes, sufliced as little 
now for tlie expenses of the State as the feudal military service for its defense. In this new aspect of affairs it became a question which 
nation wonld apyily its skill and in.dustry to the greatest advantage. France discovered this later than her neiglibors, and roused herself, 
finally, under Klchelieu and Louis XIV. Then she endeavored to make amends for her delay by improvements in her navy, l>y new 
comnn^.rcial industry, and by her attempts at colonization. Two radically different examples served to entice and to warn. 

"The policy of the Spanish kings had always turned to an aggrandizement of power and dominion, and for this purpose tliey 
required the most unlimited authority and tlic disposal of all the resources of the State. This system of government, lioth at home and 
abroad, re]»ressed tlie ancient love of freedom in the people. Those means from wliich other nations in the altered condition of the 
world derived their aljiding sti"ength. cliec-ked all intellectual and commercial activity. Tlie Spanish settlements were made in the spirit 
of tltis despotic policy. They were conducted and regulated by the Government. To add to her splendor Spain took possession of 
enormous tracts of land, wliich the emigration of a thousand years could scarcely people. Grants of land were made only to {lative 
Spaniards, and the motlier country exhausted her population, whicli was already weakened by the expulsion of the Moors and Jews. 
Tlie settlers looked for gold, for rapid gain, for indulgence, not for labor. Incitement to all active energy was stifled. Spanish commerce 
decliiierl, as agriculture had long ago declined under the thraldom and privilege of class. With the failure of lionie profits trade ceased 
or passefl into the liands of strangers. Witli the poverty of private individuals came the weakness of the State, ^\'liich was required to 
grant tlie convoy of great fleets to private galleons laden witli gold, when it liad not a ship for the defense of its coasts. Tlie situation 
of tlu^ colonies, the luxuriant world of the I'ropics, which needed little human aid for its productions, favored the indolent inclinations 
of the southern settler. Eeligious bigotry impeded the growth of home rule and active independence of mind. . I^ven where it iissiimed 
an ap]>earance of humanity it promoted oul}^ the material advantage of the foreigner Avithout avoiding the decline of naorals at home. 
Thus because tfie inliuman monopoly of the importation of lilack slaves into the Spanisli colonies was a scandal to tlie Catliolic Church, 
the trade was given o\qv into the hands of foreigners, and finally by the assien.to of 1711, resigned wholly to the ICnglish, who i-eaped 
from it an immense profit both for their own commerce and for that of their colonies. 

" With tlie Teutonic and democratic colonies all this was reversed. Spain discovered the New World, but the Teutonic race tilled 
its S(»i}. Under them everything conduced rather to the energy and culture of each member of the State than to tlie actjui^ition of 
territorial power. Tlie State as such did little for the colonization of America. The colonists took possession of only a few tracts of 
land for tlieir settlements. They were not like the lower gentry whicli emigrated from Spain, but were the n riddle cla-n from the 
country and towns, a class wliich vras unknovvu in the Romanic States. Immigrants from all the world were at lil>eriy to s> tlie <;o^vn 
l)e^^ide tlie T-^r-ghshman. The greatest profit fell to the most industrious. Enjoyment was sought in labor. Tlie climate ar.<l sui i, w ijir'h 
resevrsbled that of the home they had aliandoned, sharpened rather tlian blunted their exertions. The habits of tlie ncjrtli, f.'e \ .;:or()Us 
spirit of Protci-taritism, the assiduity of tlie Teutonic races, everything contributed to favor great commercial activity at home and in 
the coh)nies. From it arose a degree of prosperity and political importance in the middle class of which history affords no previous 
example." 
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SIX GREAT QUESTIONS WHICH SUGGEST THEMSELVES REGAKDING THE METHODS OF GOYEIiMNO ANI) DKVELOriSG 

COLONIES AND THEIR PEOPLE. 

The chief questions whieli naturally present themselves in considering the best metliods of jxov(^rniM,^^ a noiicoiiiiguouf^ p<'oi)le 
may perhaps be stated as follows; 

( 1 ) What share of the government of the successfully managed colony originates at the seat of the home Govern- 
ment and what share in the colony, and by whom and in what manner are the laws and regulations created? 

(2) What share of the administration v/ithin the colony is conducted by representatives of the home Government, 
and what share is intrusted to the natives in conjunction with the representatives of the home Government? 

(3) What steps are taken and methods applied to improve the material, mental, and moral condition of the people 
of the colony? 

(4) How are habits of industry and thrift inculcated among the natives and the necessary labor supply obtained 
for the development of industries which shall render the colony self-supporting and its people prosperous? 

(5) How are the necessary funds for the conduct of the colonial government raised, and is any part of such 
funds supplied by the home Government? 

(6) The commercial relation between the colony and the mother country; its ability to supply the articles required 
in the home country and to absorb those produced for export by the mother country, and the extent to which the 
tariff and other regulations between the colony and the mother country are adjusted to encourage this mutual 
interchange. 

Trie nxjst practieai answer to these practical questions must lie obtained by a study of the methods at }H-eseMt anpiied \i\ the u'orl<ra 
colonies by the ex])erienced nations, and by com))inn}^ with tliese facts the expressed views of men who have s-iout wavay yv:u\- ni this 
Avoik or in studies of the world's work along these lines. By tiiis plan it is hoped that tins study may ])rov(^ a. ('(.nvcnience U> those 
dirifin;:; to n acli i*onelusions for themselves, in atteurpling to discuss each subject separately it luis bfUMi f m.iu nccc-r^iry to n'[!eat 
parts of certain statements as bearing: upon more than one phase of the general sul>ject, but tliis has Ixm-u (-otk^ oniy ^vh(M^:* r.e; ess.irv to 
a clear p.resentation of the sul)jeet r*nder discussion. 

In (liscur^in;!: the six ?zreat (jui^stions which su;[rp"est theniselves with reference to tiie inanaffoisicnt <u co].; .■ ,■ . ai-d whicii have 
been aln^ady outliiied, it seems npiun proper to rite the ex])(^rioneos and eonehisions of the gieat Dations which have been for ceuiuries 
studying these (juestions, and of the students who lia\x' cojlated facts of ijintory and drawn eonehisions therefrom. 

fior summarization of conclusions on the above subjects, see pp. 1407-1408.) 
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QUESTION L 



WHAT SHARE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SUCCESSFULLY MANAGED COLONY ORIGINATES AT THE SEAT OF THE 
HOME GOVERNMENT AND WHAT SHARE IN THE COLONY, AND BY WHOM AND IN WHAT MANNER ARE THE 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS CREATED? 

In attempting to answer this question by showing what methods the colonizing nations of the world are now applying as a result 
of their long experience, it may first be said that little is attempted in the way of detailed legislation by the legislative body of the 
governing country. The British Parliament, the French Assembly, and the Netherlands Parliament or States-General, the lawmaking 
bodies of the three countries having extended colonial experience, do not attempt to legislate frequently and continuously regarding 
details of affairs in the colonies. The impossibility of members of the legislative body having sufficient knowledge of local conditions 
in tfie colonies to intelligently ami properly prepare and enact law^s suited to those conditions, coupled with the physical impossibility 
of giving to the special needs of each colony sufficient time for the proper understanding and framing of local law^s and regulations, has 
caused these legislative bodies to leave to responsible officers of the Government, who are charged wath that duty, all details of colonial 
affairs, retaining to themselves only the shaping of the general policy Avith reference to the form of government and the relations, fiscal 
and otherwise, of the colony with the home Government. 

SPECIAL CABINET OFFICERS FOR COLONIES. 

In the United Kingdom, France, and Netherlands, the general management of colonial affairs is intrusted to a cabinet officer, 
whose entire attention, together with that of his department, is given to the colonies; vvliiie in Germany and Belgium, which have more 
recently entered the colonial field, the supervision and direction of the affairs of the colonies are intrusted to and made a part of the 
duty of a spechied cabinet officer or minister. These officials, termed secretaries, are assisted by a staff of assistant secretaries, legal 
secretaries, and clerks, and they are given large discretionary powers in consulting with, supervising and directing the officials located 
in the colonies. 

The necessary legislation for the detailed government of colonies usually originates in the colony, first in the form of recommendations 
l.)y trusted officials, which, after submission to experienced persons in the colonies whose judgment is relied upon, are forwarded to the 
colonial office for consideration, discussion, and approval; and in cases where action by the legislative body in the colony is necessary such 
action usually follows the submission to the home office or colonial department. In most cases, all these things are done without referring 
the matter to Parliament, which expects the colonial department to handle these details, holding it responsible for that work, just as the 
secretaries of otlier departments are held responsible for tlie details of theirs. 

THE NETHERLANDS SYSTEAL 

The Netherlands colonies, prior to 1848, were governed under tlie immediate direction of the King; V.)ut the constitution of that year 
divided the responsibility between the King and Chambers, and required annual reports to the States-General, or legislative body, on the 
state of the colonies. Since that time the general management of the colonies has been in charge of a member of tlie council of ministers. 
This oilirial is designated as the minister of the colonies, the present occupant of tliat position, Hon. J. T. Gremer, having had long j^ersonal 
experience as a high official in the colonies and being assisted by a staff, many of whom have also had experience in the colonies. 

THE FRENCH SYSTEIM. 

The French colonies were, prior to 1894, in charge of tlie department of marine, and later under the minister of commerce and industry ; 
but in 1894 a minister of colonies was created, and since that time the colonial service of the liome Government has been in charge of tiiis 
official, the present minister of colonies, INI. Albert Decrais, being assisted by a cabinet, of which his secretary is the chief, and w hich is 
composed of the chiefs of bureau of the colonial department. The work of the department is divided among a large staff of subordinate 
oflicers and employees, the secretary-general being cliief of the cabinet and in charge of correspondence with the colonies and foreign 
countries and other departments. The African colonies are in cliarge of a special branch of the department, Madagascar in a sei)arate 
bureau, while the colonies in America, Asia, and the Orient are in charge of one general division, eac*h subdivision being assigned to a 
separate l)ureau. In addition to this, there is an inspector-general of health in the colonies, tlie inspector-general of public works, the 
conimitttM^ of public works, a commission on expenditures and receipts, a connnittee on the verification of accounts in Indo-China, a 
commission in charge of colonial banks, a commission in charge of demands for territorial concessions, and another for the verification of 
accounts. A recently organized branch of the colonial service, designated the ''office colonial," is esx)ecially charged with the gathering 
of information regarding tlie agricultural, commercial, and industrial development of the colonies, audits distribution both to the people 
of France and to the colonies. Information regarding transportation, freights, insurance, duties, statistics of production, imports, exports, 
demand for the various articles in the colonies, production in the colonies of various articles for export, introduction of immigration, 
concessions, and all matters likely to be of value to the people of France or to the people of the colonies are gathered and distributed by 
this bureau, and to it are forwarded all inquiries relating to matters of this character which reach the French Government. A large 
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proportion of the decrees and regulations which become laws in the colonies are submitted to, examined, and approved or rejected V>y 
the department of colonies, though the fact that the colonies themselves are represented by members in the French legislative body results 
in more discussion of colonial affairs in that body, in proportion to the interests involved, than in those of the other countries in question. 

THE ENGLISH SYSTEM. 

All of England's colonies, aside from the great self-governing colonies and India, are in cliarge of the colonial department, the affair,^ 
of India being of such extent and importance and dealing with a population so large and varied in conditions that they are intruHted to 
a Secretary of State for India, whose department is entirely separate from that of colonies. The first separate organization in I%np.iand 
for a central administration of colonial affairs was a committee created in 1660. From 1768 colonial affairs have been dealt with l^y a 
mend:>er of the cabinet. For a time the colonies were in charge of tlie secretary of state for war, but since 1854 they have Iseeii in 
charge of a cabinet olhcer or secretary of state, whose duties Vv^ere exclusively those relating to colonies, the exact title lieir.g "t^ecTctafv <^i 
State for the Colonies." The present occupant of that position, the Right Hon. Josepli Chamberlain, M. P., is assisted by two under 
secretaries, four assistant under secretaries, a legal assistant, a private secretary and four assistant jiriv^ate secretaries, and a corps of 
clerks, some of whom have had experience in the colonies and many having had long experience in the colonial oifice. \n cases w lun(^ 
practicable these clerks and assistants are interchanged with the ofticials in the colonies, and thus practical observation and exrtericnrc* 
brought to the assistance of the liome office and the service of the colonies given the advantage of the training ol)tained in tlie home 
oflice. 

DETAILS OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION BY THE HOME GOVERNMENTS. 

THE BRITISH SYSTEM. 

The scope of the business transacted by the colonial office is shown by the following statement of the distribution of ])usiness in tlie 
colonial otlice, as publislu^d in the British Colonial Ofiice List for 1901: 

*'In charge of the permanent under secretary are political, coitstitutional, and military questions, general supervision of pa]X'rs on 
all subjects before submission to the secretary of state. Assistant Under Secretary (Srabam has cliarge of iKisiness of genera) 
departmental and office arrangements, banking, currency, postal, and telegraph business, lousiness connected with South Africa and 
St. Helena. Assistant Under Secretary Lucas has charge of emigration and immigration, prisons, liospitals, and asylums, busiiuvs 
connected with the AV^est Indian colonies and Eastern colonies. Assistant Undersecretary Cox has charge of geuerallegal business, tlie 
settlement of legal instruments, colonial laws, business comiected with North America, Australia, Fiji, and the \\'est Facitic, Mauritius, 
Seychelles, Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, BernuTda, and tlie Falkland Islands. Assistant Under Secretary A ntrol>us has charge of business 
connected witli the West African (-olonies and protectorates. To Legal Assistant Hisley is assigned niatlers p(^rtaining t.) colonial laws 
and general legal business. The office is divided into departments, one of wliich is in charge of all North American and Australi;ni 
colonies; another the West Indian; another tlie Eastern; another South African; another tlie West African colonies and protec'oratrs; 
and another the general and miscellaneous correspondence, ijicluding questions affecting the establislnnent of tlie colonial oliioe, tl.e 
Crown agents, office, postal, copyright, telegraph, and commercial ti'caties, conveyances, university examinations, re])li(^s to circulars, 
governors' pensions and postage allowances, naval cadetships, and general correspondc^nce respecting coloni>d d!"[ens(\" 

The more important colonies, including Canada, Cape Colon}', Natal, and the Australian colonies, are T'epresent*^! In ICngland by agonts- 
general, who re])resent before the colonial office, and where necessary before Parliamentary committees, tln^ inteix^sts of their colonics, 
and act as representatives of the colony in the transaction of its business with the home otHce. For tlie smaller cr>l<»ni<'s, i'rowu hwvAh 
are appointed, who act as commercial and linancial agents in England for such of the colonial governments as <lo not possess agc^nts- 
general. Tliey are remunerated by fixed salaries and are ai)ix;)inted by the secretary of state for the colonies, Avh<^ exercises a g(MieraI 
supervision and control over their compliance with the directions of the colonial governments. Prior to bS.'i'l (^aoh colony appointed its 
own agent in London, but in that year all agencies were consolidated into one office, with the excei)tion of six agents who coMtinued for 
a time to represent some of the West Indian governments. The colonies wliicli have received responsil)]e governments— Canada, (^ij)c 
Colony, Natal, and those of Britisli Australia— can not avail themselves of the services of the Crown agents, lad have, as above indicatcfl, 
agencies of tlieir own, which are located near the office of the colonial department. 

An emigrants' information office is maintained in London in charge of a committ(H\ of which the secretary of state for tlie colonics 
is the presi<lent. Its duties are c^hiefly to supply infonnation with reference to tlie colonics and tlie opportunities for imi . ignition, and in issu * 
warnings in cases where it is desired to discom-age emigration to certain {daces. This office issues quarterly circulars on Canada and the 
Australasian and South African colonies, which are sent free of charge to persons desiring them, a circular on the emigration of wonu'u, 
and liandbooks on Canada, Cape Colony, Katal, and the Australian colonies. Tlie work of the otiice is largely devoted to answeiing tlie 
iufpriries of persons desiring to emigrate, the number of letters dispatched for this ])urj>ose averaging about 1,000 ])er win-k. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens, located near London, are maintained for the study of the products of the col<)n{{>s a]i<l the tnuning of 
individuals for tlie maintenance of liotanic stations in the colonies, especially tliose located in the Tropics, 'i'he latter are sniuli ganli'iis 
intended to develop the agricultural resources of the various colonies, especially those in tropical countrit^s, ami each is in chargo of u 
curator trained at the Kew Gardens, London. The executive council of the Imperial Institute lias r(;>(*ently issued a memornncjuu 
directing attention to the character of the work now^ carried on, especially by the scientific and teclinical department of the Botan'c 
Gardens, established to obtain information by special inquiries and experimental researdi regarding tlu^ natm-al or mannfactmel 
products of the colonies and local products of manufactures which it is desired to export. This includes the investigation of th<' t-hcniicnl 
constituents and properties of new dyestufis, tanning materials, seeds, food stuffs, oils, gums, and resins, fibrous tind)er, meiiiciK'al ph nt < 
and products, animal products, minerals and ores, soils, cements, and various other products, with a view to their commercial utilization. 
The commercial intelligence office of the board of trade also obtains and distributes information respecting comuKTce witli the coloiucs. 
The importance of tlie maintenance of a colonial department was discussed by Sir George (;orn wall Lewis, whose essay "On tie 
Government of Dependencies," issued in 1841, is still looked upon in England as a standard on matters of this character. In it he said: 
''Before we conclude this outline of the political relations of the English dependencies it is necessary to remark that their govermHcnt 
is materially influenced by the existence of separate departments in the dominant country charged with tlie exchisive care of tlu-ir 
political affairs. The early English Ciilonies were in practice nearly independent of tlie mother country, except as to tlieir external 
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oommercial relations, and there was scarcely any interference on the part of England with the ordinary management of their internal 
aiiairs. Accordingly, there was at that time no separate department of the Enghsh Government charged exclusively with the 
superintendence of the government of the dependencies, and the business connected with them, being chiefly commercial, was assigned 
iirst to a board, and after, for a short interval, to a permanent committee of the privy council, which had the management of the affairs 
of trade and the plantations. ^ -^ * jf it be assumed that colonial and other dependencies are to remain in a state of dependence, 
it (an not l)c doubted that they on the whole derive advantage from the existence of a public department in the dominant country 
K-pcH-iaUy charged with the superintendence of their political concerns. The existence of such a public department tends to dindnish 
tlie luain obstacles to the good government of a colony, viz, the ignorance and indifference of the dominant country resjiecting its iiffairs, 
end to supply the rpndities requisite for its good government, viz, knowledge of its affairs and care for them. If the existence of such a 
<le[*artrn',U tends to involve the affairs of the dependency in tlie party contests of the dojninant country, it is to be remembered that this 
very e^'il lias its good side, inasmuch as the public attention is thereby directed to the dependency and the interest of some portion of 
tlie dominant piMjple is awakened to tlie promotion of its welfare." 

APPOINTMENTS OF COLONIAL OFFICEPvS. 

Another manner in wliich the government of colonies originates at the seat of tlie home (Joverninent is through the appoiritinent 
by the liome (lovernment of governors, and in many cases a part or all of the laAvmaking bodies. This is true to a greater or le>^s extent 
of e\ery colony in the world, tliougli, of course, less strougly marked in those Ihitish colonies Avliich have what is dc^iirnatcHl as 
"re|)reh'entative institutions and responsible governments." By this term is meant the colonies of Canada, Australahda, arid South Africa. 
1'he Australasian colonies, under the new confederation, elect both branches of tlieir lawmaking bodies, senators and reprchentaHvrs; 
but tiie g;)^•ernor-ge^e^al is appointed by tlie liome Government and has a veto power overall legislatioji, and also lias autliority to 
a;>|>oint miniHters of state or beads of departments. In Cape of Good Hope tb.e mendiers of l>oth branclies of tlie ]egislativ(3 body are 
elected, l)ut a governor is appointed by the home Govermnent. In Natal all inembers of the legislative asr^embly are elected, but those 
of tlie legislative council are appointed or "summoned" liy the governor, who is appointed i>y the home (Government. In Cana<la tlio 
lower liranch of the legislative body is elected and members of the upper bra.nch are appointed for -life by the governor, who is a].'pointed 
by the home (iovemtuent. Thus even in the three great groups which have what is designated as '^representative institutions and 
res|)onsible government," viz, Australasia, Bouth Africa, and Canada, the ])ower of the home (Jo\ eminent to iuliuence legislation 
thniugli a governor appointed l>y tliat ({ovcrninent and through, in some degree, liis appointees, is at least a factor Avorlhy of 
consicieration in deteruiining the (juestion as to wtiat share of the government of the colony originates at the seat of the home 
Government. 

CROWN COLONY GOVERNMENT. 

Tn the oilier colonies of ( rreat Britain the power to originate or control legislation and details of administration in tlie colonies 
remains in the hands of the iioine Government to a much greater extent througli the relatively greater appointing povv^er retained. 

In India legislation and administration are conducted by the governor-general and his council and the legislative councih The 
go\ernor is appointed by ihi^ home Government, as are also the members of his council. For legislative purjioses the governor-gencrabs 
eomu'il is expanded into a legislative council by tlu? addition of sixteen members wlio are named by tlie governor-general, oj- N'iceroy, as 
he is termed. This council has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make laws for all persons within British India and for all Jialive 
] ndian su«)]ects in any part of tlie world. Thus the entire lawmaking body of India is, in fact, named by the home ( British) th)vernn;ent. 

Tlie remaining Brit's'i colonies, other tlnm tjjose already named, are divided into tliree clans^^s: (!) Tliose which liave a legi.-^iative 
council, partly ai>pointed and partly elected; (2) those which have a legislative council wdiolly api)ointed; (8) those which have no 
legislative (;ouncil, l)ut in which " legislative pov^'er " is delegated to the officer administering the government. In tliellrst-nanietl class, in 
which the legislative corincil is partly appoiidcd and partly elected, there are nine colonies — Ijahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Giuaiia, 
Cv})rus, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, ^Jalta, and Mauritius, with a total population of al)out 2,(}()0,000. In the second class mei^tirnied, 
in winch the l(*gislative ci>uncil is wholly a])i)ointed by the Crown, there are tlic (^)ionies of Ibitish Honduras, Ihltish New^ ('uiiiea, 
(.'eylon, Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gambia, (hild Coast, Grenada, Uongkoiig, Lagos, St. Luc'ia, St. Vincent, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Straits 
S.-ttlements, Trinidad and Toljago, and Turks Island, with a population of about 7,000,000. The third-men.tioned class, those whi('h have 
no legislative council and in which legislative power is delegated by the liome Government to the olliceradnunistoring the government, 
includes Basutoland, (iihraltar, Labuan, St. Helena, Northern and Southern Nigeria. 

The total population of Australasia, Canada, Cape Colony, and Natal is but abont 15,000,000, vAiUe the total population of the 
l>ritish colonies, including In<Iia, is about 850,000,000. Thus it will be seen that of the 850,000,000 inhabitants of the Britisli colonies, 
335,000,000 are governed by law-making and administering bodies wholly apxiointed by the hoiue Government and the laws 
adndnistered in all cat-^es liy governors and lieutenant-governors named by the home Government. By way of Illustration of the power 
of the hona^ (Government in the colonies having legislative bodies, it may be remarked that in several instances legislative bodies in the 
British <'o]onies have actually legislated tliemselves out of existence and requested the home Government to create a new' governing 
body in their stead. An example of tins is cited in the Colonial Office List of 1901, wdiich says of Jamaica: ''The origbnal constitution, 
which, after (existing for iiearly two hundred years, was surrendered in 1806, was a representative one, consisting of a governor, a 
legislative council, and an assemlily of forty-seven elected members. After the suppression of the rebellion in 18()5, Governor I^'yre, 
at the meeting of the legislature, urged the imsuitabillty of the then existing form of government to meet the circumstances of the 
community and tlie necessity of making some sweeping change by which a strong government might be created. The legislature 
willingly resprmded, abrogated all the existing machinery of legislation, and left it to Her IMajesty-H (Government to substitute another 
form of government w Inch might be better suited to the altered circumstances of the colony. A legislative council was then by orders 
in council estal)lished, consisting of such numbers of oflieial and unofficial members as Her Majesty might see lit. The numbers of 
each were six until 1878, when they were enlarged to eight, and a ninth was added in 1881, By Order in (Jouncil in 1895 the 
constitution was fixed in the following manner: A council to consist of the governor and live ex officio members and such other persons, 
not exc(^eding ten in number, as Her Majesty may from time to time appoint or the Government mayx)rovisionally appoint, and fourteen 
to lie elected." In tliis case it will be seen that an elective body deliberately legislated itself out of existence at the suggestion of a 
representative of the home Government, the governor, and was superseded by a body iti which a majority of the members were appointed 
by the liome Government. 
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VIEW.S OF EAHL (UniY. 

Earl (Trey, avIio was Focretary of state for the British eolonial department during Lord Jolm Ka;-He]i%; adiidnistratid]). in \\u' 
introduction to hin Ferios of letter^^ to Lord Kussel] in defense of the eolonial sywtein adopted <hiring tliat adiniinistration and s^ince 
retained, disenw^^es the eolonial oiliee and its fuiu'tions as fcjllown: 'M would ol):-erve, with referenee to tlie vafiue de<'laniati(ui on (he 
absurdity of the atteni})t to govern the eolonjes from Dowidng Sire(.t, of whieh we luive heard so mueh, that it wouid undouliiedly ].e in 
the bigliest degree absurd to atte))ipt to govern from Downing street if lliis is to be undi^rh^tood in the seiL'^e of directing from thi lae ah 
the mea.^ureB of the loeal authorities; but 1 am not aw^ire that sueh an altemi)! has at any petio<l of our history Ijeeii thought of. It is 
olnious. tliat if the eoionies are not to |)eeonie inde[)endent States, sonu^ kind of autliorit)' must Ijo exereisetl by tht! ( iov( rn'iKMit at 
h(jmo. It will eonduee to a (dearer understanding of tlie su])j('et to eitusider ]>y wdiat niean.s any enjitrol over its deiiendencLes is now 
])raetiea]ly nuiintained by the mother eounlry an.d to what extent that eontrol ougld to be earried on. The ae.thorhy of tho hoino 
(lovernment over tlie eoloiries is exereisi^l mainly in two ways: l^'irst, by tlie appointirient of governors, and, ssM-ond, by Kanetionin.g or 
(lisaliowing the measures of the loeal governnients of wiu(di these oi}irer>j are at the head. It is also exereis( d sometimes, hut umoli 
nitire lurely, by |)res(*ribing measures for thoir ailoption. With re./ard to the seleetion of go\ernors, thougli 1 am roAai-o that tlie t^mtrary 
opinion iias souKdimes l)een expressed, it appear*^ to me clear ttuit if we are to liave eoionies at all the appointment (^f their governors 
nmst iiccessarily be retaine'l by the Crown., since J do n.ot i)erceive l^y v*diat means any real authority or eontrol coultl l)e ex(>reised o\er 
the executive government of the colonies 1)y the advisers of the Crrtwn. But tliough the grsvernorh' of the colonies ought, in my o|,inion, 
always to he iiamed by the Crown, the nature and extent of the po->vers intrusted to them nmst differ widely in different ca'^es. In the 
settlements on the west coast of Africa the governors substantially exercise l)oth executive and legislative authority, limited only by an 
a]>peal to the home ( Jovernmc^nt. \n Canada the legislative assembly lias not only the chief power of legislation, but also virtually a 
large sliare of executive authority, lictween these two extremes there are many irdermediate degrees of more or less powcM* being 
(^xereised l>y the governors of different colonics. - ^ "^ In proportion as governors l)ecome more independent of any local eontrol it 
iK^eomes necessary that some should be exercised over them from liome, and in those colonies where they are uncheeki'd by any kind of 
r(\ju'esen.tatj\'e institutions it is the duty of the secretary of state to nudntain a vigilant superintendence over their proceedings. A Ithougii 
he ought, as 1 perceive, to abstain from any nicddling interference in the details of their administration and to sui)port thcii* autb.ority 
as long as they api)ear to deserve his coniidence, and rather to advise their recall when they cease to do so than to fetter their sii-i-rction 
by detailed instructions, he is yet bound, to attend to complaints which may be naade against their nteasiu'cs and ])rescrilH^ for their 
guidance the general line of policy to be pursued. Tliese rules as to tlu^ degree of interferenci* to be exercised hy the seci-etary oi state 
are equally applicable to the legislative and executive measures of the local authorities in tlie colonic^s. r)Ut while I am of opinictu that 
the authority of tlie Crown, of which the secretary of state is the de])0sitary, should V)e used in all cases with great caution, 1 can not 
concur with tliosc who would prohibit all interference on the part of tlie home (h)vernment i[i the internal affairs of the cohuu s. It 
seems to liave been overlooked ])y those who insist that such interference must always lie imp]'0]HU- that this w<add in soine cases inqily 
leaving a dominant poiiulation, perhaps even a donunant minority, to govmm the rest of the comnnudty without clnn-k or cf)ntroh 

"To perndt the goverinnent of a distant colony to be carried on notwitlistanding the operation of (•orru})tion wliich nvight be known 
to exist, would not be consistent with any but very low viewf? of the duties belonging to the responsible aflviseis of tlie Sovereif^n. ^- * ^ 
]>ut even where the interference of the liome (fovernment is not necessary lor the ]U"otection of a i)art of tlu^ population too ignorant and 
weak to protect itself, there is another consideration which may require the exercise of some control over tlie ])rocee<lings of the local 
governments with regard to the internal affairs of the colonies. Livery act of these governments is doni; in the name and by the authority 
of tlie Sovereign; hence the honor of the Crf>wn must be compromised by any injustice or violati(ni of good faith wliich it lias the i,ower 
to prevent being committed by the local authorities. -^ * - Any interference on the part of the minister with measun^s of purely 
internal administration in thii colonies is to be deprecated, except in very special circumstances; but 1 am convinccHl that it may 
sometimes be called for, and it is tlierefore expedient to trust averting the evils and dangers which must arise rather to the discretion 
witli which the po^vers now vt^sted in the Crown are exercised than to a limitation of those powers by new legal restrictions. * * ■'^' 
1 consider it to be tlie olivious duty and interest of this country to extend r(\])resentative institutions to (nery one of its de]iendencies 
where this can be done with safety; but 1 believe that in some cases repres(Mitative governments could not be safely create<i and that 
some form of representative institutions is by no means applicalile to colonies in different stag(*s of social |)rogress. Tlu^ ivrincipal bar to 
the establishment of representative governments in colonies is their being inhabited by a po])ulatio]i of whicli a large pi'o]>ortion is 
not of J^uroiiean race and has not made sucli progress in civilization as to l)e capable of exercising with ad^■antage the; privilege of 
self-government. "^ ^ ^ Hence it appears to me tliat a surrender of the large portion of the powers now oxerci^ed liy the servants 
of the Crown would net be calculated to insure the admijustration of the government on irrinci])les of justice and an (Mihghtenc^d. regard 
for the welfare of all classes in those communities. This end may, 1 behine, be far better attaine<l by maintaining for the present in 
those colonies the existing system of government. It would be a great mistakt^ to sui>pose tliat because tho inhabitants are not i'lititled 
to elect any of the members of the legislature it provides no securities against abuses. In the Ih'st ]>lace, tlu^ pre-s is perfectly free and 
the newspapers comment upon all the measures of the goveniment n.ot only v,itli entire^ lil;erty, but with the inost nnb<jund( d license, 
and the force bothof pubhc opinion and also, to a considerable degrei^ opisiion in this country is thus Irrought to bear ujion all uieu^nres 
of the administration. J'A'ery inhabitant of the i'olonies is also entitled to freely address to t he secretary of state an>- complaints or remarks 
lie may tliink proper on the measures of the local authorities, subject only to the rule tinit such letnu-s shall lie transmittt^l throngli the 
iiands of the governor, who is bound to forward them in order that he may at the same lime send such explanations on the subject as 
appear to hiui to be called for. This privilege was largely exercise<l and is the means of supplying nmch information. ^ - ^^ The 
publicity given to the estimates of tlie accounts in colonial expenditure and the rule tluit the drafts of all pro])osed ordinances shall ])o 
iniblished before being passed have enabled the colonists to bring under iho ccaisideraliou of the governors ami legislative councils, and 
ultimately of tlio secretary of state, any objections they have entertain(>d to j>roposed ordinances or linaneial arrangenicjils. lOvery 
encouragement has been given them to make known their opinions freely both to tlir^ local and Icme governments^ and tlie luoM careful 
consideration has been given to their views, especially when these have been slate^l l>y the chambers of CinnnunHH^ or munici[)al liodies, 
tlie advice and assistance of whieh in the administration of colonial affairs are in n:y judgment of the highest vahu^" 
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LAWMAKING FOR THE COLONIES. 

Having provided for the creation of a colonial department to give personal supervision to the affairs of the colonies, the appointment 
of governors to administer laws, and the appointment of part or all of the legislative bodies, the French Government intrusts the 
remainder of the work to the colonies. The French Crovermnent, after a series of experiments, decided to determine through national 
legislation all matters pertaining to the tariffs of its colonies, but in most other matters the details are left to the local or colonial 
government. Before tlie Revolution the Frencli colonies w ere entirely subordinate to the mother country, and the details of their affairs 
regulated cliiefly by it. In 1825 the experiment of giving a large measure of self-government to the colonies was made, but this power 
was greatly reduced in 1841; but another change took place in 1854, Avhich gave a greater autonomy to the colonies in matters of 
lawmaking and administration, and in 1892 the French Government again assumed charge of the tariff laws of the colonies. Tariff 
regulations are in most cases based upon the Frencli tariff, wdth concessions and changes suited to local interests. In some cases lugh 
)-ates of duties, or absolute prohibition, are applied to protect or encourage colonial industries, and in the less advanced colonies special 
tariffs are made tlirough the action of the Freneh Government, raoditied from time to time upon the recommendations of the government 
or legislative body of tlie colony. In more than half of the French colonies the tariff of France now applies in the colony, and there is 
freedom of interchange between tlie colony and the mother country. A distingtiished officer of the French department of colonies, 
writing on tliis subject recently, said that the French Government now considers practically all of its colonies, except those of West 
Africa, as mere extensions of the mother country, and applies the tariff of France in them (with some slight modifications), giving 
complete freedom of exeliange between tlie colonies and the home country except in a few articles, notably sugar coming into France 
from tlie colonies, on whicli a duty is |)laced as a protection to the sugar industry of France. 

Prof. ]^xlwin E. A. Beligman, in Ivssays on Colonial Finance, published by tlie American lOconomic Association in August, 1900, 
says of the French colonies: "Although the liome Government is invested with the duty of fixing the tariff for all the colonies, the 
colonial councils have the right of pointing out to the home othce the modifications which are desirable for each special colony. A few 
such changes have been made, chiefly in the direction of lower duties or complete exemption, but the deviations from the general 
iM-encli tariff are insigniiicaiit. Tliere are only two colonies without tariff duties, namely, Obock and the towns of French India. In 
addition to the general tariff duties, tonnage, navigation, and harbor dues are to be found in almost every colony." 

"Tlie purely local and municipal expenses of the colonies," continues Professor Seligman, "are defrayed to a large extent by the 
octroi de mer. This is a tax upon all kinds of commodities, esijecially articles of food coming in by water. It takes the place of the 
local octroi in the mother country, but can not be tixed independently by the colonies. They have the right of formulating the tentative 
scheme, but their decision must oljtain tlie approval of tlie council in state in Paris not only as to the tax itself, but also in respect to 
the methods of administration." 

The revenues of the Frencli colonies are chiefly derived from tariff, local taxation, income from colonial property, and subventions 
from the home (Jovernnient. Tlie method of creating the tariff laws has been already explained. Ivocal taxation in the colonies is 
modeled largely upon the Frencli system, but controlled by local legislation. The law-making bodies which frame the laws for raising 
revenue and other kn-al regulations are elected in a fe^v of the old colonies and in others are in part appointed from the home Government 
and in part elective. A land tax exists in most of the colonies, but in some applies only to land upon which houses are built. In the 
French Antilles sugar lands are exempt from taxation, Init a special export duty is placed on sugar, and a similar rule is followed in 
regai'd to salt lands in Cochin China, India, and Caledonia. Poll taxes, business taxea, and taxes upon spirituous liquors and tobacco 
ai-e conunon to most of the French colonies, and in cases where the local taxation j^roves insufficient appeal is made to the home 
(iovernment, and this is recogiiized by subventions or annual appropriations, which bring the colonial appropriation of the French budget 
up to about 100,000,000 francs annually. In tlie matter of laws and regulations for maintaining order, municipal regulations, etc., the 
details of lawmaking are intrusted to the local legislative bodies, of which the officers appointed by the home Government always form 
an important part. The more important of these are submitted to the home Government for approval. 

In the Dutch colonies the general regulations have been many years in force and are an adaptation in i>art of the local customs 
which existed among the natives, and in part laws framed by the governor and his assistants, who have absolute power in the creation 
of laws and regulations, the more important of wliich are submitted to the home office and Government for approval. 

In tlie newer colonies of the German and Belgian Governments regulations are framed largely by the governors and their local 
aids, assisted in some cases by the military, and are subject to the approval of the home Government. 

In the British colonies the details of law-making and enforcement are left more largely to the local authorities. In the colonies 
iiaving "representative institutions and responsible government," that is, Australasia, Cape Colony, Natal, and Canada, all laws are 
enacte<l by legislative bodies similar in general character to tlie Congress of the United States, each having an upper and lower body, 
though in Natal the members of the upper body are named by the governor, while in Canada the members of the upper house, or senate, 
are a]>pointed by the governor for life. All laws so passed are subject to the apjiroval or rejection of the governor-general, who is 
appointed by the home (Jovernment. The more important are submitted to the home Government for approval. 

In India, according to the Statesman's Year-Book, "the legislative body consists of the governor-general's council, expanded into 
a legislative council by tlu? addition of sixteen additional members, who are nominated by the viceroy." The council of the governor- 
general wiiich is thus "expanded into a legislative council by the addition of sixteen members" consists of live ordinary members 
appointed by tlie Crown and the conmiander in chit^f of the Government forces in India. The lieutenant-governor is also a member of 
the legislative council. This council has power, subject to certain restrictions, to make laws for all persons within India, for all British 
subjects within the native Statt^s, and for all native (Indian) subjects of the King in any part of the world. The proceedings in the 
legislative council are ]mblic. The governors of Madras and Bombay are appointed by the ('rown, and each of them has an executive 
council, consisting of two members of tlie Indian civil service, appointed by the Crown. The lieutenant-governors are appointed bv the 
governor-general, with the approval of the Crown. The governors of Madras and Bombay and the four lieutenant-governors each have 
legislative councils of their own. Altliough all the provinces are under the control of the Government of India, they enjoy much 
administrative independence, varying with tlieir importance. Fach province is usually broken up into divisions under commissioners, and 
tlu^n subdivided into districts, which, form the units of administration. At the head of each district is an executive officer (collector 
magistrate or deputy commissioner) who lias entire control of the district, and is responsible to the governor of the province. Subordinate 
to tlie magistrate there are a joint magistrate and assistant magistrate, and one or more deinity collectors and other officials. In some 
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cases the magistrate collector is also a judge. There are about 247 such districts in British India. In addition to these, the governor 
exercises control over the native States in various degrees, but they are all governed by native princes, ministers, or councils, with the 
help and under the advice of a British resident or agent in political charge either of a single State or group of States. The cliiefs liave 
no right to make war or peace, or send ambassadors to each other or to external States, and the supreme (British) Government can 
exercise tlie right of dethronement in case of misgovernment. By the local self-government acts of 1882 and 1884 the elective i)ri]i(*i[)le 
has been extended in a large or small measure all over India. In the larger towns, and many of the smaller ones, tlie majority of 
members of committees are elected by the taxpayers, and everywhere the majority of town committees consists of natives, and in many 
committees all the members are natives. There are 754 municipal towns in which tlie municipal bodies have tlie care of roads, water 
supply, drains, markets, sanitation, the imposition of taxes, and the making of improvements and general expenditures, l)ut the sanction 
of the provincial government is necessary before new taxes can be levied. The general laws are sul)ject to approval V)y tlie hc^me 
Government, but are seldom subjected to adverse action, the views of the home (iovernment on the more important measnres being 
detennined by correspondence before action is taken. 

THE LAWMAKING BODIES IN THE BRITISH CROWN COLONIES. 

The share of the lawmaking and the methods by which legislation is accom])lished in the colonies (»thor than those already 
referred to (namely, those liaving "representative institutions and responsible governments" and British India) may be l>est described 
by the following statements from the British Colonial Office List of 1901, the colonies being arranged in tlie gronps alrea<ly in<]icated, 
viz: (1) Those having a legislative council partly elected; (2) those havin.g a legislative council nominated entirely by the Grown; and 
(o) those having no legislative council, the legislative power beijig delegated to the oilicer administering the govenvment. The 
descriptions of the metliods of local legislation are inserted in this chapter with the pnrpose of showing the share which th(> home 
< Government has in the lawmaking of the colonies through governors appointed ])y the home ofliceand legislative bodi(^s named in ]>art 
()]' fnfl by the home Go^'ermnent. 

Under the hrst-mentioned class, colonies having a legislative council ])artly elected, are tlu^ following: 

BalKonas.— The executive government is conducted by the governor, who is appointed l>y the Crown, aided liy an (executive council 
of nine members. The legislative authority resides in the governor, the legislative council of nine niendiers nominated ])y tlie Crown, 
and a representative assembly of twenty-nine members elected for fourteen districts hy ])ersons owning land 1o tlu^ value of £5 or 
occupying houses of the rental of £2 8s. hi New^ Providence or half that amount in ontlying islands. The tjualihcations of electors 
an^ a village residence of twelve months. The executive council is composed partly of oihcial and partly of unoilicial meuil)ers, who 
have a seat in one of the branches of the legislature. 

Barbados. — The colony possesses free representati\e institutions, but not a responsible government. The Crown has only a veto on 
legislation, but the home Government retains the appointment and control of iniVilic oUicers. Tlie local government <-*)nsists of a 
governor and legislative council, composed of nine members api)ointed by -the Crown, and a house of assembly having twenty-four 
members, elected annually on the basis of a moderate franchise. 

Bermuda, — The laws of the colony are enacted by a local legislature consisting of the governor, a legislative council, and a iKuise 
of assembly. The legislative council consists of nine appointed members, three of wliom are oOicial and six nn(>fii<'ial. The lionse of 
asseml)ly consists of thirty-six members, four of whom are elected by each of the nine parishes. 

British Guiana. — The laws and general methods of legislation are based upon those introduced by the Dutch during their control. 
The law making and enforcing power consists of a governor, a court of policy, and the combined court. The governor is appointed by 
the home Government, as in all British colonies. The court of policy consists of the governor, seven othcial and eight elected members. 
Its duties are purely legislative, tlie administrative functions being performed by an exe('utive council. It passes all laws and ordinances 
except the annual tax ordinance, which is passed by the combined court, which also has the power of auditing })ublic accounts and 
discussing the annual estimates prepared by the Government in executive council. 

Cyjwus.—The duties of colonial governor are performed by an officer styled ''higli commissioner," and the laws are enacted l)y a 
legislative body consisting of the high commissioner, six appointed and twelve elective members, tliree of wdioin are chosen liy tlie 
Mohammedan and nine by the non-Mohammedan inhabitants of the island. 

Jamaica.— The law-making body is a council consisting of the governor and five ex othcio members, and such other ])ersons, not 
exceeding ten in number, as the Crown may from time to time appoint, or as thegovernor may provisionally appoint, and fourteen persons 
to be elected by the people of the island. There are elected periodically boards in Kingston and certain parisiies with jurisdiction 
over roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief, waterworks, and pounds. The parish is the unit of local government, and each parish 
lias its own parochial institutions, poorhouses, etc., managed by the parochial board of the jiarish, the memliers of which are elective. 
There is a high court of justice and petty sessions of magistrates throughout the island. 

Leeward i^'?a» (is. —Legislation is enacited by a legislative council consisting of eiglit official and eight elective members. The elected 
members are chosen by the elective members of the local councils of the more im])ortant islands of the group, and must lie, and 
continue to be, members of their respective local councils. The official members of the legislative council are the governor, colonial 
secretary, attorney-general, auditor-general, and administrators of tlie more important islands of the group. 

M(dta.— The government is administered by a governor, advised and assisted by an exetaitive <'ouncii of ten meml)ers. Legislation 
is carried on by means of a partly elected council of government, wliicli consists of six of}i(;ial an*l thirteen eltM-ted members, tlin^' of 
whom are returned by special electors and chosen from the classes of nobles, university graduates, and meni])ers of tlie cliambers of 
com ivKTce, respectively, 

Maaritia.^.—The goyernmcnt consists of a governor and an executive council of five ofKcial and two elected menil>ers, and a 
legislative council of twenty-seven members, eiglit being ex officio, nine nominated by the governor, anrl ten elected on a nnj<lcrn 
franclhse. 

Th.e second class, colonies having a legislative council nominated by tlie Crown, wdiich reserves the power of legislating liy oi-dcrs 
in council, includes the following: 

nritinh IIonduras.~The executive council consists of the governor and live mendiers, three of whom are ex officio and the other two 
appointed memliers. The legislative council consists of three official and five unofficial members, all appointed. The English common 
law extends to the colony as far as local circumstances permit, subject to modilications by colonial ordinances. 
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BrUkh Xciv Guinea, — Legislalii)ii s effected by means of a local legislature named by the Crown, wliicb. consists, with one exceiition, 
of the oflicers of the government. The drafts of laws are submitted to the governor of Queensland before they are passed, and any law 
may he disallowed by the Crown. All government measures are subject to the final direction of the secretary of state for the colonies. 

C('.'//o}i.— The go>'ernment is administered by a governor, aided by an executive council of five members, namely, the iieutenant- 
p:overn()r and colonial secretary, the officer commanding the troops, the attorney -general, the auditor-general, and the treasurer. Tiie 
legislative council consists of seventeen members, including the members of the executive council, four other officeholders, and eight 
nominal ihI unofficial mcnd„)ers. The island is divided into nine provinces, presided over by government agents, Avho, with their 
assistants and sulKU'diuate Iteadmen, are the channels of communication between the Giovernment and the people. 

FalUnnd Idioids. — The government is administered by a go^'crnor aided by an executive and a legislative council. The legislative 
council is coiiipused of the governor, the chief justice, the colonial secretary, the treasurer, the colonial surgeon, and two unoilicial 
members appointed by the home Governinent. 

Fiji MmvuF. — Tlie executive couiudl consists of the governor and four official members. The legislative council consists of the 
governcu', six oOicial and six. unofficial nominated members. A sliare of self-government lias been given to tlie natives, tlieir system of 
village aixl (list ri('t councils recognized and improved and supplemented by an annual meeting of the chiefs and representatives from 
each ]>roviJU'e ]!T'cslded over by tlie governor. Tlie regulations recommended by these bodies are submitted to the legislative council, 
and, if approvi^'l, bec^>me law. TJie colony is divided into seventeen x)rovinces, each under the control of a P^m'opean commissioner, 
wliile ea(!h pi'ox ince is subdivided into districts with a native officer in charge. The provincial council, consisting of the natives in 
charge^ or the distiicts, distril>utes taxes among the different districts, and these are subdivided among the different villages by the 
dihtrict councils. 

0'((uihi((. — The executive council consists of an oflicer ai^pointed by tlie Crown, designated as admirnstrator, a treasurer, chief 
magistrate, and (u>ll(M'tor of revenues. The legislative couucil consists oE the administrator, treasurer, chief magistrate, collector of 
customs, and two uiioilieial members. The traveling comuiissiuners travel throughout the protectorate dui-ing the eight months of dry 
weailnu- to enforce onler and keep the commissioner and government advised regarding coiKlitions among the natives. 

(r'o!d O/asl. — Tl)c goNcriuiient is conducted by an executi^'e council and a legislative council. The former consists of tlie governor, 
colonial secretary, attorney-general, treasui'er, and inspector-general of constabulary. The legislative council is composed of the 
members of the executivi' council with the addition of the chi(^f justice and three unofficial appointive members. 

J 10 ngl'oiHj.— The government is administered by a governor, aided by an executive council composed of six ofhcial and two 
unofficial memlx^rs. The hM2:islative council is ]>resided over by the governor and composed of seven official and six unofficial members, 
three of whom are nominated liy the Crown on the recommendation of the governor (two being usually Cliinese), one is nominated 
by th<^ justices of the peace, and one by tlie chamber of commerce. 

7/y.r/o.'^.— Tlu^government is (Hjiiducted l)y a governor, assisterl by an executive and a legislative council. The latter includes four 
nonnnate<l unofficial members. The law (insists entirely of local ordinances, orders in council, and such English acts as are of general 
ax)plication. 

Set/rhcUr.^. — The governing and lawmaking ])odies are: The executive council, consisting of an oflicer appointed l)y tlie home 
Gov{u-nment, entitled administrator, the Crown prosecutor, the treasurer, the collector, and tlie deputy collector; the legislative council, 
inlufling the administrator, the legal adviser, treasurer, collector, and the auditor. 

Sirrra /.f'(9?;c.—The governinent is conducted by a governor and an executive and a legislative council. The executive council 
consists of the governor, tlie officer commanding tlie troo])S, colonial seeretar}-, colonial treasurer, and collector of customs. Tlie 
legislatlN'O council consists of the governor, the cliief justice, the oflicer commanding the troops, tlie colonial secretary, the attorney- 
general, and colonial treasur(u\ in addition to three nominated unofficial members. 

Shriils S<'ttle/iu'nf^.--'nyo gov(U'nment of the Straits Settlements proper consists of the governor, aided by an executive and a legislative 
council, tlie latter Ixxly consisting of nine official and seven unofficial members, of whom two are nominated by the chambers of 
commerce of Singapore and l*enang. The law in force is contained in local ordinances and such I^^nglisli and Indian acts and orders in 
council asliave l)een made a|i]>lica])le to the colony. The Indian penal code has been adopted with slight modifications and there is a 
civil procedure code leased on the Ivuglisli ju<licature act. The supreme court holds assizes at Singapore and Penang every two months, 
and qnartc-rly at Malacca, and also Indds civil sittings monthly^ at Singapore and Penang, and once a quarter at ^lalacca. The 
govcuMiment of the Straits Settlciiients has in recent years been extended to several states on the Malayan Peninsula which are now 
termed the I'edi^rated States of tlu' Malayan Peninsula. Tlie necessity for a permanent form of government came to be recognized both 
by tlu' officials of those states and l>y those of adjacent territory, by reason of the constant unsettled conditions, and through agreement 
with their i-hiefs the P>ritish ((overnnient extended its protection over tliem, apiiointing P>ritisli resident officials to reside at tlieir 
capitals, consult vath their chief offic-ers, and aid in fi-aming and carrying out laws and regulations. The supreme authority in each 
state is vested in a. state conncil, consisting of tlie liighest native chiefs, presided over by the Sultan, or ruler of the state, who is 
assisted by the Priiish resi<lent. Tliese l»ritish residents are appointed by the home Government and are subordinate to a resident- 
general and to the high commissioner for tlie Federated Malay States, Vvdio is also the governor of the Straits Settlements. The 
administratifKU of ea(di state is carried on, as far as possible, on the model of the Crown colonies. 

The third class, colonics in which no legislative council exists, the legislative power being delegated to tlie officer administering tljo 
government, inchnles: 

Jiasulolaiid. — The territory is governed l)y a resident commissioner under the direction of the high (Commissioner for South 
Africa, the hitt(uypossessing legislative authority for Pasutoland, which is exercised by proclamations. For liscal and other {)ur])oseg 
tlie country is divided into se\"cn districts, eatdi of which is presided over liy an assistant commissioner. Eaidi of these districts it 
Bulxlivided into VN'ards, }tresided o\er liy }ier(Hlitary chiefs. 

(ilhrallar. — Tlau'e is no executi\'e or any legis!ati\'e b'>dy. The governor, wdio is also the governor commanding the garrison, 
exercises all the functions of government and legislation. 

/^'L llehna. — The governinent is administered by a governor, aided by an executive council. The other memliers of the council 
are the lieutenant-colonel commanding the P>ritish troops and two appointed members. The governor alone makes ordinances, theie 
being no legislative council. 

Ki(j('r Tcrritorifs, — Tlu^ Niger Territories were secured to Great Britain by nearly five hundi-ed treaties madci by the Ivoyal Niger 
Company with, native chiefs and recognized by the Anglo-CJerman agreement of 1885 and tlie A nglo-Prjncli agreement of lvS90. Tho 
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company retained eontrol of tlio territory until the year lilOO, vdien it \\a- Iran^ferre-l to tlie VnliWh no^ernn>u]( ar<] (V\\U]M w {^> 
KortUetn N^jjeria and Southern Nigeria. The pfovernment of ihc Iloyai Niger (Vjni]n^ny had 1)een oondac-led I'lrn^ny imm Va^-i-a\u] ]r 
the ^^overnor and counoil \\ho initiaied all lej^islation and from a\ hom enianafeil ail orders rtjxanhni^ tlio empldMiu-r^i nt tli'^ d , h>.. ,.,i 
puniti\e (\\pediti(Mi^. The same ])ody revised the sentences of the Minremc court, v\hieh v.an cstaMih-hed jd lluM-ai^ital oi iJv \i , f 
territury, and \\ inch eon^-i-terl of two iu<l<jes who alternately starved in Africa. Tlnvc^ stuiinr othcerH had (lie reni u-l r-i]><i\n\^' '■{'' i < i 
th(^ ^hNi-'inn^ of thectjuntry. and subdiviMon^ of di-trictH ^^ere under control of di^tricf ofliccrs who Iteld s[n;i!l ctn<(^ uirri \ i - 
admini-tralion a<lo])tcd Hn^'e the transfer of the territory to the Ihiti-ii (Jovcrnnient in VMM) a hi,i;-h conniiirsion.-' ha- I (-< .j ;;o|N.i; t.' ! .- 
thiwhicf oliic(M- r(^pre>enUn<,>' the ( hj\ crniniMit, and two res^ident-i [provided for two i)ro\i!U'cs of Xorfin'ra Niueri:i, wi*h >\<-,j a- -. .j 
rc-idmt-!. A suiucme court serve- a^ a court of a]>i»eal for botiJ southern and noi'thern Xiir(^ria, the resident-, w h*' a'.' iirn-' ] 'ih 
larjjje i)owtr'-, holdinu^ pro\ incial courH. TIu^ atu)ruey-.!j;cneral act^ iv-^ lepd ad\i>cr (o th.e i:-overn.nenl. T-. >rc i •; > i ^ M.u \> 
executive eomicil, and tlie hi^h comun^-i(nier has th.e power to make !aw> uud<-rthe luunv of pm 'l.u.'afi'Hiy. A hi.di C'.Mi'jii ^\ > : - ]^ 
aho appoinied for Sijuthcru Xi^^'ria, und the iijenerid luethod of iroveriuu^Mit i- -iinilar to that de-.iihe-' t' >, \ni'he"ii \iiieiia 

AV'n./cw\^~- I[liod(^-ia, in South Africa, i-: <jov(M'ne'd hy the ih-ltish So'uh Al"ri<'a ('oiuo.u. \ . -.ihj-ct, h -,\ .-i, ;,. •' i 

su[>er\ i^'ion of the hi,<j:ii commissioner for South Vfrii-a, who is app-oint(Ml hy tlu^ Crow n. 1'he Him le-ia c i^'mu m, .. jI^ \ ' ;,•■ 
Ih'iii^ii South Africa CoiupLUiy in IS^^I), with hu'-'c jxjwer^ of admini-tr.dion. (o e.t- n.I railway and P'!."Ta,)h ^. \ ^^. e - 
iunniuratio!!, ]>romote tra«h' and counnerce, and work niim^'al and otiier coiic-'-^iojiy, the .^"raiit 1o c nijim.' r\.< ■.; v-'". .- \' .' \ 
con.^titution ha^ b(\'n avlo])1ed which, create.- a le^^i-'ative comicil (ompdved of tic s(Mhor admi'ii-^trahM-. thciv^sh-o e ^-"! '^ '■■ :, -, r - 
adnlini^trator of I\hitaheleiand, and five nominated and i'Vir eleeted niem]>er-. The -enioi- ad.],.'i]i-ha{"r i^ j^.p , ■ ' o\ ■ i .-. > -i \> 
council cim^i^tinir of -(W(Mi miMuhers. Tiu^ law - of Cape Colony are in foree \n ] Ji< de-ia a-" f o a^ < i»v!uo'.tjuif'e^ w ill p "-'iim. 1 i ; '' i ai- 
Fubje<*t to specific provision^', which aive certain nower^ to resi/ient ''<i]niui>-ionej - and ])).; r^n.de-- :\.> \ i::. <''■:' c tt u ' < . in • i-^-m. i 
ni\ti\e chiefs. The judicial esiabli-hmenf (on^i.^t^' of a liiid^ court, with two jndL^*-. tho alt-rJCN -.'o,,('i.d. the i-dcs a :- t • J ' il 
ma'jji'^t rates, and as>i-tant maji:i-t!ales at \a.iiou- tow-ns and Miflement- Ihrouudiout (he ltr}it--pN. ^i'i.e h^li c niu:.ii-.-"(u:' r \\. v ' : .'. 
control o\er leui^iation, important apjiointnaaih-, aicl nati\e affair-, and the au.tlioritx to a.[)p(.int an impi I'ial re-id-'uf eoiiuui- '>■ .- . •' id 
an imperial commandant of the armed forces'. 

LAWS FRAMED IN THE COLONIES SELDOM REJECTED BY THE HOME GOVERNMENT. 

It is proper to add that the laws framed by the local legislative bfidies of the various c!(.]onies a]to\ e (hes(a-ibed are seldom disapproved 
or rejecte<l 1)y the home CTOvernment. Important measures are usually submitte^l to the colonial otlice throu^t^di eon-espe.ndence before 
final action is taken upon them, and in the most important cases before tiu^y are considered in detail l)y tlie local Icj^islalure. P>y this 
process the joint opinion of tlie governorj the executive council, and (he legis.iati\e council is combined in the; law linally enacted; and 
since the colonial office and home Government have contidenct^ in these otlicials in the colonies, most of Avliom are named by tlu^ home 
office and Government, their judgment in regard to the laws framed and enacted is generally accepted. The fact tluit the administration 
of the laws is in many cases carried on through cooperation with the native headmen and oiiicials of the colonies, which are divided 
into districts for that purpose, gives to tlie executive officers and lawmakers of sucli colony the benefit oi the views of tlie naiivi^ lieadmen, 
as well as an enlarged vieW' for the olhcials themselves, wdio operate through tliem, and to this extent kxal autonomy in the making 
and administration of laws. 

A MOUEIJX FJlEXCri VIEW OF KXGLISU ^iMCTUODS. 

On the question of the lawmaking power granted to the British colonies, M. Maurice Ordinal I'e, a writer in the French colonial 
periodical, ''Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales,'' of June T"), 11)00, says: 

"The principal feature of the British colonial regime is the autonomy of iho colonies. This autonomy, ]>ushed to the utmost limits 
in the case of the self-governing colonies, exists, however, in a large degree, notwithstanding ap])earances to the conlrai'y, in the Grow^n 
colonies as well. In theory, the latter are regarded as ])ossessions of tlie motlier country and directly governed by it. Jn jyractice the 
regime is more liberal, the colonies enjoying cphte a large amount of autonomy, tlianks to the discreet u^e the ( jovernment mak(^s of its 
large prerogatives, reserved to the Crown, as w^e II as the initiative wliieh it leaves to the functionaiies, wlio are <'arefnl!y selected an<l 
vested with considerable powers. By acting in such a manner the central (fovernment not only follows thepreee|its of common sense — 
which condemns tlie administration of colonies from a distance by means of more or less well-iJiformed 1)ureaus (as a matter of fact, tlie 
British colonial administration commits m<:)st of its blunders whenev(^r it interferes direcily witli tlie affairs of colonies) — but it also 
follows in this national tradition, 

"The Englishman, indeed, unless he be blinded by the mania of coiKjuest, wdiich makes him lo-^e all si^nse of jnstiee, resp^H'ts tlie 
freedom of collective bodies and communities, as well as the freedom of the individual, to a <legree unknown on the Contiueut. nfMloes 
not sliow^ the solicitude, full of generous intentions but as a matter of fact tyrannical, wliich causes other nations to tighten beyond any 
reasonable measure the bonds wdiich attach tliem to the colonies, to impose on them lavvs w h!(di are unlit for then) and merely impedes 
each of their movements — and tlsis for the reason that the laws are tliose of tlu^ motlier country and as such regarded the very best in 
the v/orld. 

"The Briton admits that individuals of another race, living mider other clim(\«, may have differ<\nt wants ;ni<l ideas from thust* ludd 
by himself. He does not pretend to 'assimilate' bi'ethren of all colors, wdiose ]>rains, for the ])resent at least, are not quite as well 
developed as his own. Xelt her does lie think that he has fnliilUMl his whole duty toward them and assur<Ml their happiness forever 'w hen 
he grants tlieni political rights wdiich they do not know^ how to make use of. He tliinks, <juite tlie contrary, that lor ])rimiti\(' socleticns 
such as colonies are there are more urgent liberties than a nuu'e fcu'mal and ostentatious franchise (franchise <ra.i>]Kirat) , and ih;it the 
primary benefit (le riremier des bieiis) to })e conferred upon them is a regime which develops their initiative, teaclu\s them responsihihty, 
and favors their economic ascendancry. 

"To be sure it is not alone the interests of tlie colonies which is his motive of action. If he desires hi uudAO of them as soon 
as possible strong and prosperous (colonies, iitted with a complete go\'ernniental system and iprovided witli all th<3 means necessary 
for independent existence, his chief motive is to relieve the mother country as speerlily as possible from its responsibilities and tinancial 
burdens. 

"His dream, it seems, is an England placed amidst an innnense confederation of colonies, tlie latter grouped In stieli a manner as 
to be independent financially and administratively, as well as in other ways, so that the mother country, instead of care, worry, (vxpense, 
and danger, should enjoy only the magnifu!ent advantages of i)restige, security, and a good commercial clieritele." 
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THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF LAW MAKING AND ADMINISTRATION. 

In tlie French colonies the law-making bodies are in a few cases elected by the people of the colony, and in others— especially the 
less advanced communities— partially or entirely appointed; but the power of the elected bodies, even in the more advanced colonies is, 
however, restricted by the fact that the tariff and fiscal laws of the colonies are made by the legislative body of the governing country; 
while the presence in that law-making body of delegates from the colonies results in a much larger proportion of tlie local legislation })eing 
performed by it in the mother country than in the case of the British colonies, where practically all legislation, im-luding tariff making, 
is performed by the local law-making body, whether elective or appointive. 

The French colonies which have legislative councils (conseils general), wholly or partially elected, are Martinique, (Guadeloupe, 
KeunioM, St, Pierre, Miquelon, French Guiana, Senegal, New Caledonia, Tahiti, Mayotte, Comoro, with a total population of about 
4,000,000 out of a total population of 56,000,000 in the French colonies. The second group, which possesses a more ruditnentary 
administrative organization, includes French Congo, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Somali Coast, and Madagascar, with a total 
population of about 15,000,000. Algeria is considered as a part of France and sends its representatives to the Frencli rarliament in tbo 
same manner as the provinces of France. 

In theDutcli colonies the power of control through appointment is even more absolute, and this is also the case in tlie (icman 
colonies and in the Kongo Free State, whicli is under the control of the Belgian Government. In all of these the government in the 
colony is created in part by a series of regulations framed at the seat of the home Government and in part by regulations framed in the 
colonies by appointees of the home Government. 

A' TEWS OF M, LEROV-BEAUr.IEU. 

On this general sul)ject of tlie location of legislative power for the colonies, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in his excellent work, De la 
Colonisiition chez les Peoples Modernes, originally published in 1874, and reissued in 1882, 1885*, and 1891, says: 

"During the period of their infancy, colonies may be ruled directly by the mother country, and it is not then expedient to have 
rec(Mirse to colonial assemblies ; as Merivale justly remarks, during this first period of colonization the colony stands in need of simple 
and practical institutions ; it is not yet ripe for representative government. If, then, the government has the right during this stage to 
direct, without control, the colonial affairs, it should, however, try to substitute for the representative guaranties, which are lacking in 
the colony, all sorts of subsidiary guranties which can be accorded to them. Therefore the claim can not stand which the executive 
power made and realized in (lertain countries, of ruling colonies by decrees and orders without the interference of the national legislature, 
or even of granting to a nonelective chand)er, as, for instance, the Senate of the Second Empire, the power to modify the administrative 
regime of the colonies. This system is unreasonable from a good many points of view. Its object is to take away from the natural 
representatives of the nation tlie power of scrutinizing matters Avhich seriously affect the present and future interests of the nation. It 
is an encroachment of the executive power upon the essential attributes of popular representation ; moreover, it causes artificial silence 
about colonial questions, often leads to the shelving of important matters without giving them pubhcity, or to decisions with the least 
possible discussion and information, and, therefore, quite justly excites the defiance and discontent of the colonies. The colonial 
regime should never, therefore, be decided upon by administrative decrees, orders, or senatus consulta, but only by law. 

On the other hand, every nation which intends to do serious work in colonization must have a special ministry for the colonies; to 
sul)ordinate colonial affairs to the ministry of the navy or war means first of all to put them in the second place, and, secondly, to turn 
them over to functionaries who, possessing ordinarily only military habits and ideas, lack the special knowledge and insight and the 
necessary qualities for the satisfactory transaction of matters essentially civil. England and Holland have had a ministry of colonies for 
a long while; Spain, a few years ago, adopted the useful plan of creating, or rather resuscitating, one; France, in 1858, made an effort in 
the same direction, but this experience lasted but two and a half years, giving, however, excellent results during that time. Personal 
and iiscal considerations put an end to this s(dienie. The possible objection that the colonies have not sufficient importance for France to 
warrant the establishment of a special ministry is not valid, for slight observation will show that there are ministries with us whose 
functions are much less extejided and whose business has much less common interest. To create a special ministry for Algeria and our 
other colonies is, furthermore, the means of putting a little life into our colonial establishments, to direct to them the public attention, 
to attract toward them immigration, and thus to hasten the progress and development of our dependencies. If, for reasons which I 
can not divine, there is hesitancy about the creation of a special ministry, the colonies should be subordinated at least to a civil 
ministry rather than a military one; thus, for instance, they should be attached to the ministry of commerce rather than to the ministry 
of tlie navy;^ the subordination of colonial questions to the navy or the war departments has, as a matter of fact, been one of tlie 
cliief causes of the stagnation of our colonial establishments. "^ 

"It is not enough to turn over the colonial matters to a civil ministry which has the special competency for a full understanding 
and the proper administration of affairs; the administration of colonies should be given a unity of plan and thought, such as chang( s 
of cal)inet8 would be unable to affect. Porter, in his work (Vol. Ill, p. 120), remarks that a great number of colonial secretaries, 
succeeding each otlK^i' after the victories or defeats of parties, is an obstacle to colonization, and insists that the statesmen who have seen 
service in the colonies, irrespective of their views on general public matters, should form a permanent council, of which the cabinet 
minister should have but the presidency. This w^ould be an imitation of the celebrated India council of the Spanish monarchy. 
Portugal has created an analogous institution under the name of the "council beyond the seas," which guarantees the perpetuity 
of colonial traditions and studies. In England, Porter's plan has found the beginning of realization in the founding of the " colonial 
land and emigration commission," the work of I^ord John Russell. 

"The choice of colonial functionaries and the system of advancement and promotion of the service are also of the utmost 
importance. Every nation which wishes to colonize effectively and not ostentatiously alone must have a special personnel of colonial 
functionaries; the work of these officials being of a singularly delicate nature, requires a special education at an early stage. It is 
highly imprudent to intrust the colonial administration to functionaries taken from the administrative staff of the mother country, for as 
a matter of fact there are essential, sometimes enormous, differences between the i)roper mode of ruling an old country like France and 

^Iii 1881, (luriiig the short existence of the Gambetta ministry, the colonies were attached to the ministry of commerce, 
2 Since this was written a miiiistry of colonies has been establislicd by the French Government, 
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a new country like Algeria. It is no less imprudent to call to the government of the older colonies military functionaries, such as 
military Cind naval officers, though by chance one might be met who is endowed with excellent qualities for colonization, but tliis is 
an exceptional case, and ordinarily the Ideas gained during a military career are out of all sympathy with the spontaneous and free 
ideas of the colonists. But the most obnoxious factor is the continuous changes in the colonial personnel. In the French system the 
governor is generally a man of very little stabihty, who sees but short service and leaves the colony the moment he begins to know and 
understand it a little. Careful calculation show that our dependencies change governors e\'ery three years and sf)metimes cvtMi more 
often." 

TWO DISTINCT METHODS OF GOVEKNMENT FOli THE FREXCU COLONIES. 

The forms of government in the French tropical colonies are of two distinct classes: (1) Tiiose in Avhich ct^rtain laws and regula- 
tions are enacted by a local body, in a few cases wholly elected, in others partly elected, and in others appointed, tlie laws being aduriii- 
istered by ofRcials appointed by the liome Government. In this class the system is soniewdiat similar to the Crown colony system f>f 
England already described, though a much larger share of the general laws and regulations originates with the home (lovermnent. 
This is especially true with reference to tariff regulations, which in all British colonies are est-iiblished by the local government, while in 
all French colonies they are framed l)y the home Govermnent either through legislative action or by <lec]-ee. Ireland, in liis Trojncjd 
ColonizatioT, discussing methods of government in the French colonies, divides them into two classes, those in whicli the governnunit is 
carried out to some extent by the passage of laws, and those iii which all matters are settled V)y the simple decrcn* of the governor. "To 
the first class," says Mr. Ireland, "belong Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion; to the second, most of the other Fnvndi ti'(»pi<'al colonies. 
In the first class the principal subjects to which the passage of laws is appli('al>le are the exercise of political rights, tlie regulation of 
contracts; matters relating to wills, legacies, and succession; the institution of jurien; criminal procedure; recruiting for naval and nnlitary 
forces; the methods of electing mayors and municipal deputies and councilors, and the organization of the local councils gtMicrally. In 
regard to all other matters of imj^ortance all the French troi)ical colonies are on the same basis of legislation, that is, icovermnent by 
decrees issued by the governor or the minister of colonies. The governor of a French colony has \('ry wide })^)^^(^rs. lie is commander 
of the local land forces and of such vessels of war as may touch at his station, as well as of the local militia, lie can of his own authority 
declare his colony in a state of siege, and has at all times the power to open courts-martial for the trial of military offomlers. In his 
adiuinistrative capacity he has absolute authority to regulate nearly all the internal affairs of his colony, and he is above tlie local law, 
for he can not be brought before the local courts for any cause whatever. The governor is to some extent guided by the ad\'ice of two 
bodies— the privy council, which is a nominated body consisting of official and unofficial juendjers; and the general c<>nncil, which is 
made up of councilors eletited by the votes of all niale persons over 25 years of ag(^ who have resid(Ml for more than one year in the 
colony. Generally speaking, these bodies merely advise, but in a few matters tlie governor is bound to follow the advic(^ thus given 
him. In addition to the privy council and general council, sonu^ of the colonies liave local councils and consei Is d'arrondissements. 
The principal officers under the governor arc the director of the interior, the military (*ommandant, the chi(^f of the lu^alth department, 
the permanent inspector of finance, the attorney-general, and the judges of the supreme courts. Martini<iue, ( Juadelou|)e, and some of 
the other colonies send representatives to the French AssendDly, usually one senator and two deputies, but it is difficult (o see tliat the 
colonies derive any advantage from this arrangement." In support of this \iew that the presence in the French Asscnd>ly of members 
from the colonies does not prove advantageous, Mr. Ireland quotes M. I'aul Tvcroy Beaulien, as follows: 

*' We have introduced French liberty into our colonies, and we give them civil governors; we adinit their re])resentalives into our 
parliament. All these reforms are excellent in themselves, but it is to be feared that they will in practice result in abuses; that unless 
the mother country is very watchful these very powers which she has granted to her colonies will become powers of oppression. -^ * * 
The deputies whom Martinique and Guadeloupe send to our parliament serve only to represent the malign prejudices and iguorance of 
the blacks. The weak executive power in France allows itself to be intimidated by these deputies, and sends out to the colf»n(\*^ cow- 
ardly and incapable governors whose indecision of character feeds the more or less barbarous hoi>es of the negro majority. The hatred 
of the negro for the white man is complicated in these islands by the hatred of the poor for tlie rich. Great caution is necc^ssar}-, for as 
things are going, the history of Santo Domingo may easily be repeated." 

THE NETHERLANDS COLONIAL SYSTEM. 

In the Netherlands colonies, wdierea liandful of Dutch officials govern 155, 000,000 of people, the governor-general, who is ai)pointed 
by the home government, has very large discretionary powers, and is responsible for his actions directly to the Sovc^reign of the Netlier- 
lands. The framing of laws and regulations in Java is by a council composed of the governor-general and a nominatetl advisory l)oard 
of five members, wdiose advice, however, the governor-general is not bound to follow if his views of policy do not coincide with theirs. 
These officials are in constant comnnmication with the head of the department of colonies at The Hague, and tlie important laws and 
regulations are submitted to that department for consultation, advice, and final approval. The European officials, botli in the home oHic(^ 
and in the island, are carefully chosen and required to pass severe examinations in the history, geography, law, ethnology, and customs 
of tlie natives, and those who serve in the island must learn Malay and Javanese in order to be altle to communicate with the natives 
wdth whom they come in contact. No effort is made to instruct the natives in the Dutch language. ''All appointments," says Ireland, 
"to the higher administrative posts in Java follow a rigid examinaticm in the history, geograi.hy, and ethnology of the Dutch Ilast 
Indies, the political and social institutions of the natives, and in the Malay and Javanese languages. The officials wlio ar(^ to becharge-l 
M-ith the administration of justice must hold the degree of doctor of laws from one of tlie Duteh universities, and in additii»n [lass exami- 
nations in INIusselman law and local common law." The same writer, describing the form of government of the Netherlands colonic^s, 
says: ''The colonial system of Holland, or more correctly the system adopted l)y Ih)lland in the government of Java, is undonht<Mll\\ if 
measured by its general results, the most efficient type wdiich exists. In its general outline it resemljles the English Crown colonial system, 
but in most of its details it is superior to that system. The head of administration in Java is the governor-general, whose powers are 
almost as extensive as those of an absolute monarch. Tlie extreme legislative and executive power rests in his person; he (*an declare 
war and conclude peace and negotiate treaties with the native princes of the Dutch East India posts. All offices are within his gift, and 
he can expel from his dominions any person who, in liis opinion, is an enemy of public order. He is president of the Indian council, 
which consists of a vice-president and four nominated members. This body is an advisory one, except in regard to a few matters sj^eci- 
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fi'.Ml ill tlu^ laws rclutino' to the colony, but tlie goveinor-geiioral luis the ])Ower of acting coiitrary to the afhice of the council even on 
thei^e HpecifuHl suljjectti if he clcciares tluit the i)ubhc interest denumd.s it. Tlie go\-emor-gcnf?ral of Java Is in fact a viceroy, lie in 
r(^s|)onHible to the Sovereign only for his actions, and the Sovereign can only proceed against him by impeachment before the Second 
(.'hainber of tiie StatcH-CieneraL The central government in Java is conducted, under tlie orders-- of tlie go\'eriior-general, l)y five (ttnciaLs 
cade*] directors. They corrtrol, ro>|)ectively, the departsnents of tiie interior, of finance, of cducatioii and trade, justice, an^i cvf public 
works. l0)r adnduir trati\e ])urpose;s the island is divided into twenty-two ret^idencies, each under the control of a Dutch re^i^k nt. j%aclf 
residency i> <lividc;) into Hovoral regencies, adminif^tered l>y regent^3 who arc usually natives of high liirth." 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The u'.cfii'ul Ijy Aviiich the ]>riti.-b ( h:>vernuient admirnsters law and preserves order among "]00,000,000 people of an (ndirely 
<lifferent uationalit>', c-limate, and conditi()n, 0,000 nnles from the home (government, maintaiinng apcnnanent and orderly g()vorinui'!it, 
)>rornotiMg jtroduc*:/ ^n, comiuerce and manufacturer, and developing road^, raibvay.'-J, irrigation systems, u)unic!j)al organi/;atirtHH, and 
(^ Ineational uu ihtirtJ, in worthy a special and detaile<l ntudy. Of the advance which lias occurred un<ler britisli adniiai^tratioi^ MoniH, 
in Ids History ol" Colonization, 1000, wiys: 

''Tiie p; ogress of liidia has been especially i'emarkal)le from a material l^oint of view^ licforms in donustic conditions laive aidv^l 
agriculture and industry sf) tluit in spite of famine and pestilenoe tlie advance in both these j>ursuits lias l)een enormous. T!i(^ greater 
portion of these domains has long lieen free from war, tiie avowed straggle for concjuest long ago ceased. "" ■■ ■'' In publi<- i!ni)ro\("!n( r.t, 
roads, telegra})h and le!e})ic>ne ser\i(e, as well as liarbor facilities and in. terior waterways, India lately has )>eeM making phciiouienal 
strides. Tlie main obstacles to stea<ly and unrestricted prosperity are the scourges of jdague and famine. The task of the fut\u-e is the 
iritroducti«:)n of pro[)er sanitation, to accomplish which the deeply rooted prejudices of the native races nuist 1)0 overcijrne; but vnicn th^a^t 
ha{>[>y |)eriod sJiali ari'ive, the highest blessing conferred by Euroi^can occuj>ation will have l)een achieved. Tlie ]e-ob](Mn of freedom 
from |)eri()dical starvation is of equally dithtailt solution, bat the palliati\'es already well knovvii are being pro\'ided in the extension of 
works of irrigation and tlie construction of railways." 

Tlie population ot fndia, according to the ecmsus of 1901, is 294,266,701, inclnding tlie so-called native^. States, ])ractical]y ail of 
which are now under the general supervision and coiitrol of the British ( dovernment. Tlie totad number of educational institutions in 
India Is 149,948, including IGt) colleges, the total attendance lieing 4,.S58,(K)0. Of the boys of school age, 22 per cent now attend scliool. 
The laws are a<lministere<l by 72 judges of high or eliief courts, 1,818 judges of districts courts, and. 7,56o judges of snbordinate courts. 
Tlie total revenue raised is over 1,000,000,000 rupees, or upward of $:>00,000,000, and, to quote a distinguished oilicer of the (Government 
in India., ^' tlie wdiole cost of Indian administration and of [aiblic works and i!nprovements is borne exclusively by the Indian taxpayer. 
Every rufiec* si>ent in Eritisli India, including the cost of tlie Britisli army in India and His Majesty's vessels in Indian waters, and 
ev(U'y shilling spent in laigland on account of India, includir.g military ami civil charges there, and tlic cost of the Indian office is raised 
from th(^ re\'enues of Injlia." Tlie raihvays, according to an ofiicial report of April 30, 1901, aggregated 25,125 nnles, of wdncli 1,237 
miles were added in 1900. The number of pa.ssengers carried by Indian railways in 1899 was 1(>3, 000,000. The telegra])hs are 51,769 
miles in length witli 160,650 nnles of wire; tliey handled in 1899, 5,500,000 jiaid messages. The postal system included in 1899, 29,122 
post-oiiices and l.>oxes, against 753 in 1856, and carried in 1899, 489,000,000 i)ieces of mail. The roads maintained liy public authority 
aggregated 152,000 miles. The imports of 1899 were 1297,000,000 and the exports $379,000,000, nuiking India sixth in the list of great 
exporting countries of the world. 

The method liy which tlie British administration of India is conducted at the seat of the home Oovernment and in India is described 
by Sir \\ , W. Hunter, ^vho serv(Ml for many years in India, and has prepared an elaborate series of volumes discussing every detail of 
administrati^'e, commercial, and x>hysical conditions in that country, as follows: 

ERITISfr AD>[IXIS'rRATION OF lXl>r,\. 

'^The Jcct of 1858, winch transferred India from the company to the Crown, also laid down the sch.eme of its governnicnt. Under 
the company the governor-general was an autocrat, responsilde only to the distant court of direct: )rs. Tlie court (if directors had been 
ansvrend)](^ to the sliareb.olders or court of proprietors on one liand, and through, the board of control to tlie Soveroign a.nd Tarlianuait on 
the otlier. Tlie act of 1858 did awa}^ with tlies(^ intermediary bodices l)etween the governor-general and the I5ritisli ministry. I'or the 
court of directors, the court of proprietors, and the board of control it substituie<l a secretai^v of stat(^, aided by a council appointed by 
the Crown. 

"Tlie secretary of state for India is a cabinet minister, who comes into and goes out of office witli the other members of the ministry. 
His council was originally appointed for life and consisted of tifteen persons. Its members are now appointed for ten years only, but 
may be reappointed for atiother tive years for spciial reasons. Tlieir number may also be diminished by the secretary of state by his 
abstaining from lilling '\acancies so long as the total shall not be reduced to fewer than ten members. The secretary of state rules in all 
ordinar}' nnatters Ihrongh the majority of Ins council. Ijut in affairs of urgency and in questions whicli belong to the secret department, 
including |iolitica! correspondence, he is not required to consult his council. The vicf^roy or governor-genei"al is appointed by the Crov^ui 
and resides in India. His ordinary term of oflice is live years. 

''The sujireme authority in India is vested by a series of acts of Parliament in the viceroy orgovernor-generabin-council, subject to 
tlie control of tlie secretary of st.at(^ in England. Every executive order and every legislative statute runs in tlie name of tlie \i.c<iv( rnor- 
general-in-couricil,' but in certain cases a power is reserveil to tlie viceroy to act independently. The governoi'-generars council is of a 
twofold character. 

''First, the ordinary or executive council, ordinarily com posevl of live otllcial members besides the viceroy, and the conmiander 
in clii(*f in India, which may be eomjiared with the cabinet of a constitutional (country. It meets regularly at siajrt intervals, usnally 
once a week, discusses and decides upon questions of foreign jioliey and domestic administration, ami x>re])ares measures for tlie legislative 
council. Its members divide among themselves the chief departments of state, such as those of foreign affairs, linance, wai", public 
works, etc. The viceroy combines in Ins own person Ihe duties of constitutional sovereign with those of prime minister, and usually 
has cliarge of the foreign department. As a rule, the viceroy is himself the initiating jnember of council for foreign an.d feudatory affairs. 

"Second, the legislative council, which is made up of the same members as tlie }yreceding, wdth tlie addition of the governor of the 
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province in whi<'h it may be held; certain olUcials selected by tlie gOYcrnor-geiieral from Bengal, Madras, r.(iml)ay, or otlver ]>rovinc(^^, 
and nominated niend)erH, representative of the nonoflicial native and Enropean comminiities. Tlie oilieial additional m«Mid)erH tlran 
ap|)ointed to the legislative eonncil mnj^t not exceed in nnml)er the nonollicials, and the number of the nominated additional inendiivr^^ 
must now not exceed sixteen or l)e less than ten. Tlie meetings of the legislative eonncil are lield wlien and as required, UHually imu e 
a week. Tiiey are oiten to the pn})lic, and a further guaraiity for pnl)li<-hy is insured by the proviso that draft bills Jiuist be i-uldislted 
a certain number of times in tiie Gazette. As a matter of practice, these draft bills have usually been first subjected to the criticism of 
tlie several proviiu^ial go\'ernments. Provincial legislative councils have also been appointed for the presidencies of Madras and l>!)ji)l)ay, 
an<i for tlie lieutenant-governorships of Bengal, and of the Northwestern provinces witli Oudh. Tlie mend)ers of tiiese ]r>c;il leginlativi^ 
comicils are appointed, in the case of Madras and Bombay, by the governors of those provinces; an<l m l^>engal, and tlu^ Nortliwestc] n 
]>rovinces with Oudh, by the lieutenant-governors, subject to tlie approval of the goverjior-general. The acts of these ivrovim iai 
legislative councils, ^vhicll can deal only with provincial matters, are Bid)ject to sanction Ijv the governor-general. 

"An important act dealing with the legislative councils has recently l)een passed. By it the nund^ei' of the nominated additimrul 
meiiU)e]"s l^as l^een raised to not less tlum ten or more than sixteen for the governor-general's legi-^ilative council; to not less than eight dp 
more tiian twenty for the Madras and Bombay legislative councils, and to not more ttiau twenty for the lU^ngal, or nioretlian iiitc(Mi (or 
trie Northwestern provinc(^s witli Oudh, legislative councils. Furtlier, by section 2 of tins act power i-J given to the governor-giauaars 
and to the local legislative councils to discuss tlie annual linancial t^t;iteeaei)ts of the suiireme and l'>ca] goveiiunents, and to iisk (;uc^tio^M 
a- tout thtan; Init it is distinctly laid down that 'no meml)er -^ - "'^ sliall h.ave y)ower to submit or j)ro}>o^e any resolution, or t«> divide 
the council in respect of any such linancial discussion, on the answer to any (juention asked.' The mnst iniixtrtant feature of tiic act is 
]>aragraph 4 ol" section 1: 'The governor-general in council mayj from time to time, witli the approval of tlie se<a'etary of stat(^ in eonncil, 
make rcguhitions as to the condititions under which sucli nominations, or any of them, shall lu^ jnade ]>y the govern or-genei-al, goveiu- 
ors, and lieutenant-governors, respectively, and prescribe the manner in \vhicli sucli rt^gulations shall be carriefl into effect.' Und( r 
this paragraph it becomes la^^'ful for tlie viceroy to permit all or a certain ])!'opori!on of tlu^ hgislative councils to be electe<l b\' ihe'ir 
fellow-citizens. 

"The presidencies of Madras and Boml)ay, and the lieutenaut-governorsliips of Bengal and the Nortliwe^tern ])rovince<, hav(3 ea'*h 
a higli court, supreme both in civil and criminal business, but with an ultimate appeal to the judicial ci>mniitt'M' of tin* privy council in 
iMigland. The chief justices of these high courts are ai)pbinted in l^aigland from amoug the disiinguisho<l leaders <tf the 10ngli:-h bar, 
and the puisne judges are selected in certain proportions from the Indian civil service and fiN)ni the baiglish or the li)cal bars. The 
legal capacity of the natives of India has long b^an recognized, and native judges sit upon tiie i)ench in all the high courts, and have 
proved thoroughly competent for tlieir important duties. -^ * "'■" 

"The law administered in the Indian courts consists mainly of — (l)tlie enactnuaits of the Indian legislative couiu ils ( iiopiaaal 
and provin(dal) and of the corresponding legislative bodies wliich prec(Mle<l tfiem; (2) statutes of tlie I'ritish rarhament whi<-h a[>ply to 
India; (3) the llind(.)0 and .Mohammedan laws of inheritance, and tlieir domestic law, in causes affecting Hindoos and ]\lo]ianiaKHlans: 
(4) the customary law affecting particular castes and races. ]Mucli has been done toward consolidating s])ecial sections of the Indian law, 
and in the Indian penal code, together with tlie codes of civil and criminal procedure, we have m(unorai)le examples of such efforts. 

"]>ut altliough tlie iio\ernor-general in council is theoretically siii)reme over every part of India alike, his actual authority i< not 
everywhere exercised in tiie same direct manner. For ordinary ])urposes of administration, l^ritish India is partitioned into provincas, 
each with a government of its own, and certain of the native States are altaclied to those provinces with whicli tliey are most nearly 
connected geographi( ally. These provinces, again, enjoy various degrees of inde])endence. The two presidencies of Ma<lras and of Bom- 
bay, including Sind, retain many marks of their original equality with Bengal. Tiiey each liave an army of tludr own. They ai-e eacli 
administered by a governor a]>pointed direct from England. They have each an exemitive and legislative council, whose functions are 
analogous to those of the councils of the governor-general, altliough subject to his control. They thus ]k assess a dom*as(!c legislature; 
and in administrative matters, also, the interference of the governor-general in council is sparingly exercised. 

"Of tlie other proviiu^es, Bengal, or rather Bower Bengal, oc(ai])ies a peculiar ])0:dtion. Like the North \v<istern i^rovinccs and the 
Punjab, it is administered by a single ofiicial, with the style of lieutenant-governor, who is controlled by no executive ('(nnicil; but 
Bengal iias possessed a legislative council, a sign of its early preeminence, since 1861, whereas the Northwestern provinces only obtained 
a legislative council in 18S7." 

A FREXCir VIEW OF TlIK Sl'H.M'CT. 

"One of the most diffuailt problems of colonization," says:M. Leroy-Beaulieu, "is the mode of a.dministc^ring an<l governing the 
colonial establishments. Of all nations wliich liave pursued a succ(^ssful colonial policy then^ is perlia[)s not a single one whii/h sliould 
have followed, on this point, a just and constant policy and been able to escape the troubles which the majority of colonies so very 
often cause to the mother countries. But the teachings of history have brought al)out considerable moditicalious in ila^ olticial doctrines 
on the normal and permanent relations between full-grown colonies an<l their mother countries, and it is to l)e ho])ed tliat a juster and 
wiser policy will prevent, in the future, those catastrophes which colonial history presents for tlie past. 

"During the lirst period of colonization tlie thoughts of the colonists are turned exclusively toward the- acquisition of wealth. The 
desire of saving and accumulating, which is everywhere one of the principal springs of national activity, is in the colonies almost tln^ 
only motive of action. The pursuit of wealth is the almost only interest in the laborious existence of the settlers. Everybody is engaged 
in ceaseless Avork to obtain wealth; and since all are engaged in similar occupation and ])ursue the same ol)je<-t, the one that succeeds in 
becoming rich has the douldc honor of being, at the same time, the most powerful individual and of 1)eing r(^L^arded the most eleven- in the 
eommmiTty. In the life of tlie colonist, tilled as it is liy the desin^ and hope of lucrative gain, no iilace is left for spe(ailative tiiought; 
private life is to such an extent full of schemes, events, and efforts that nothing is left for pu}>!ic lite; all the fimctions and dignilies 
which constitute an object of envy in our old European societies are scorned and disdained by the first colonists as inconvenient burdt^ns 
wdiich niiglit rob them of valualiie time and form an obstacle for the acepiisition of wealtli— the only object of their thoughts and (udy 
goal of their efforts. During the early stage of colonization tliere prevails generally a striking erpiality between tlu^ peoplo. Brinnuy 
education being almost universal, whereas higher instruction is quite exceptional, tlie result is an identity of edui'ation which sui>presses 
all class distincdion. There is no place for the class of people so numerous in tlie old societies who, having a competence of old standing, 
holding aloof from all professions which have gain as their principal object, and versetl in speculative disciplines, strive after the 
No. 4— -G 
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fitlininistration of public affairs a^ the Diitural fuM ro^i'i'vod for ihi^iv m*iivity and infclUH;!. Piirinp: this first x)r'fi(u-l of the colony ihn 
molJiiT roiinlry !>; thiin iiblc to i^^ovcrn mul adniiniHtor ^Nithout obslaelo and control its now donuiin, i^(H*iiro of not cx('itin<.r aiiv con.pliint 
if it rpiMi<\>^ ^^lnc- niodcndioii in it,^^ oidors and >^kiii in its dccii-ionn, for all tiiat is wanted from it is that it estabh'Rii [-^ecinMly every w he i'<» 
and net iiiterfeve in a vexaliouH n]unn('r v\it]i private inlerents. On tiief-e two eon<lilions tlie administration (»f affairs of ^>'eneral interest 
is lurn-'ii ovrr \(, it ^\ 1^1. out reun'el, 

** l>nl oven dnriim- Ihi^ iirst ]>erio:l of (M>loni/-at)on ther-e is a limit (o the; action of the home ii'overniiU'nt. This limif is pnt by the 
(•(.iiiiiisiiiity ■'.\hi<-h spriM!>'^; up, 1 ( ^i^innini^' v-ith tho first days of the eoloiiy. In* dint of the simple jn\la]:» t.^iliou nf a nmnlM^f' of farnjs. or 
e^- leit"-', a;id v. hi(!i, fioiji Iho vory lir^t dayv, a,';ain clamors for tlie fiiljncs^s of its frnvtions and in.i^i,-ts npoii ii-; indejten.dcnee I^^uvj: 
rcMpecteth Th" ('oiMMUiM\ just like Uh\ family, is an insiiliilion of tiie natJiral no l(\ss llfan tlio ])oliti('al order; it i- tlio fiiDdamcntai 
elo^oont of all clviii/idion^ aud th.e more this element U beiii^" develop'jd tlie stroncrer and ni(>re active will civiii/aiio]] 1)e. Tliis 
iii['.']K'?:do[K'e of th" hn-il fo'nnnniity, wliose nwefulness has )ieen proclaimj'd at all tim*. ^ by the mo^^t advan.('<Ml and pr(i<ire^.-i\o iiut'o/is, 
is. in oe.r npie.i.^n, evv-u more; indis]>,"nsabli^ for colonies tluui k-v oilier socieiio.^;, jind vre dan^ say th.at th'* d(^s;aV'"' of respect shown by 
thc^ ])eo,)!e h>r ilie at trii^nt ions of municipal bodies is the best m.asiire of their colonizint^ abihlii ^. In the coloiiu-o, nior-Mner, Ibe 
ioral co'iimi'Miiy ha- an imf-ortance mn to \n^ found any\\here ebe, bei'Lin>e, in thci stale oi <jrou(h and 2'a[-id ])ro:rAs-^ ]x^culiarly 
c]iara<'leri-f;c ..f a ''"!-ny, iioniiripal intcn^^fs ar." mcn^i^ oih.Mi al stal-<^, than in old H.>ci<''tie^ vrhich liave atta.intMl a de.irree ef S'^bility 
\Nbi<''h roMidfv ••! only ;i < i rlai'i roulin(\ An admifd'-l ralivo tufr];M.;e vvill. tlu^relore, jm)\e infinitely na>re ve7;:«iious in tlie ci^ionii s tiiau 
any^; lu'-'f e!-'\ ^-icice it^ aclion wil! necv-arily be more fre;[U(*ih. iooi-e ap])areni, iuid pen'eplibl<\ Sncli a tuhla':*' will at tlu^ sanio tinn^ 
he moH' doD.-iilt in pnn tiro, because of the vJde extent of liie territory, (he di\v-r-ily of condhi''n'^, a'lJ llie ve.i iety and mobility of 
i?dop*^|.-;; i\ \si\]. finlhei-moroj be nuich m.ore subject \o orror, mvino' to Iho ijsck of j.reec^loni^N the insnf{irien<'y and incN:]) a'ir^ii!-;' of thti 
oliiciiii,-, a!mt)^<"all t:J';<'n from ontxide the colonial ranks aud lackin^jf lla^ knowUnliLre of local circnm.^tancos and conaiitiou^. 'i'he colonists 
are, nmch mra'i' thasi tlu^ inhal)iiants of old <-ounlries, likely to resent the constant interference of an inexpt^-rienced iidministration. The 
inter(\-b-j of all at this sta.^e of civili/ation !)eino; nuich mori* enianuled and less distinct than durin,£>' sncce^-ivi^ e}>oehs, tln^ authorities to 
win'ch aj)peal fi'om thcMMTors and mist;dves of subor<linat(M)fticials inis^ht be takvn bcMuu juut'li fartlu^r a\wi\', connunnication jx^in^" so 
much more dilllcuU, and U)e time which i^ kwt throui;}] formalili<-\s i)rovi<led for by a minute adminislration havinu: nuich more \'ahie 
in younu' socioM(^s. ail these cireuuistances would mak(^ administTative luicla,ti:e jtarticnlarly obnoxious in the rolonie-:. Of all institutions 
of the Old W.rrld this is tiie on(* whose importati<m is hkely to prove most pfrnicious. Any nation which aj)plies itself seriously to the 
task of c(Joui/:;iti(Hi and which has the ]u\\isew<^.rthy am])iiion of eslablishinj^ [\\ a n(^w ci>untry a \ii/orous an<l i)rt>i;'ressive society, shoukl 
perndl municijud life to de\'elop without fetters. -' '■'' '^■ 

THE GOVERNMENT OF TROPICAL TERRITORY UNDER TWENTIETH CENTURY CONDITIONS. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, an En.t^lish writer and student, expresses tlie opinion that in the .i^overnment of tropical territory, in which 
the pe'>ide of thegov(*rning coimtry can not ]nake])ernianent liomes, the government shonld be ]ari:^(;ly (*onducted from tlie home country 
through the aj>:ency of a small but carefully selected and liighly trained corps of ofEcials in the governed territory, and that these in turn 
slu)uM carry ont tlie details of government through the best element of tlie natives. In Ins work, The Control of the Tropics, 1898, 
li(^ calls attention to the growing demand of all of the well-develoj>ed Temperate Zone countries for the jiroduets of the less developed 
Tropics and the importance of a develojanent of the producing powers of the Troi)ics, wliich will be followed by a mntnal iiitcrchange of 
their natural products for the manufactures of the Temperate Zone, and thus Ijotli sections and their people benefited. This development 
of tlie Tropics, he suggests, is likely to bo accoraplislied by the people of the Temiierate Zone nations, whicli have within the i>ast (jiiarter 
of a century ol>tained control of such vast trojiical areas. Commenting upon the methods of government wdiich may liest be ax>plied in 
view ol the impractical)ility of disti'il)uting the poprdation of a Temperate Z<_)ne country over large areas within the Tropics, lie says: 

" During tlie last two decades of the nineteenth century nearly 5,000,000 square miles of the tropical regions of the world, or 
an area considerably greater than that of the whole of iMirope, has been bronght under the control of continental povrers of Europe 
under the t.:onception of colonial expansion. These regions continue to wait for the white colonists who will never come. But in the 
meantime the ruling instinct of the oceuiiying power seems every wliere to he simply to fall back on the old idea of the factory or the 
])lantation — the estate to lie worked for the profit of tliose who have taken possession. It is one of the gloomiest spectacles at tlie end of 
the nineteentli century, this railing off of immense regions in the Tropics under the policy which has suggested their acquirement, 
regions tending, in the absentee of white colonists, to simply revert to the type of States worked for gain. "^ * ^ 

'Mf we in(]uire wliat the colonies are with winch tlie British colonial office is concerned, wx shall have presented to view a curious 
list. At the head of it comes the great self-governing States like Canada, Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, the Cape, Natal, 
New Zealand, and othei-s, all colonit^s in the true sense of the word^ offshoots of England in temperate regions of the world. * - '^ 
If we look farther down the list we have a strange medley — vast territories in tropical lands, acquired at various dates in the history of 
war and trade; countries inhabited tiy difh-rent races and governed under a variety of constitutions; regions representing every type of 
administrative |)i'ol)]em — questions of war, of defense, of finance— which raise the whole modern policy of the Empire; questions of 
resjionsibility to ^\'eaker races: of tht^ relations of the governing ]>oWer to great systems of native jurisprudence and religion, which take 
us back to iho very chiidiiood of tlu) \voirld, and in which the first principle of successful policy is that we are dealing, as it were, with 
children. - * ''^' 

TROPICAL LIFE NOT SUITEi:) TO THE VmiTE RACE. 

^' The attempt to acclimatize tlie white man in the Tropics must lie recognized to lie a blunder of the first magnitude. All experiments 
based u]>ou tlu^ idea a:r(^ mere idle and empty enterprises foredoomed to failure. Excepting only the deportation of the African races 
under tlie institution of slaAcry, ])robat)ly no other idea which has held the mind of our civilization during the past three hundred years 
has led to so much iiltysical and moral suffering and degradation, oj" has strewn the world with the Vv'recks of so many gigantic 
enterprises. - ''' ■-■ 

now SHALL THE TIIOIUCS BB COVERN'ED? 

''The Trr)])ics in sucli circumstances can only be governed as atrust for civilization, and with a full seiise of the responsibility which 
sucli a trust involv(\s. The iirst principle of success in undertaking such a duty seems to tlie writer fo lie a clear recognition of the 
carvhnal fact that in ilu? Tro})ics the white man lives and works only as a diver lives and works under water. Alike in a moral, in au 
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ethical, and in a i)olitical sense, the aim ospliere lie breathes must be that of another region, that \Ylueh proihieed liim, ;ind to vrliifh 
}je lielongs. Neither morally, physieallVj nor politieally ean he l)e aecliinatized in tlie Tropics. The ])eop]e anionj^^ Vshojn lie li\(-> arul 
Avork*:^ are often separated from him l>y thoii^inds of year.s of developriient. lie eamiot, tlierel'ore, be allowed to administer ^iovoruiui^nt 
from any local or lower standard he may develop. If he has any right there at all, he is there in the name of eivilizalioii. If our 
civili^idion lias any right there at all, it iy because it represents higlier ideals of humanity, a higher type of social <n^der. This is the 
lesson whicli, .slowly and painfuiiy, and with many a temporary reversion to older ideas, the ilritish people have been leariiiiig in fiidie. Inr 
the past ilfty years, and whieli has recently been applied in other eireumstances to the government of Ivgypt. Under a mnltii'i;lc of 
ontwa^-d aspects, the on.e principle AN'hich sep»arates the new era from the olxl in India, the influence^ of wliicli b.a- oine to cxicu'l cvc'i to 
the habits and dress of the governing class, is the recognition of the fact tliat the standards according to ayIhcIl India mriHt bi^ govtM-ihd 
liave In-en developed and are nourished elsewlicre. The on.e consistent idea, which, through all outvv'urd forms, has in lab^ yeeis b -en 
behind tlie institution of tlic higher Indian civil service on existiug lines, is that, even where it is e;]ually cspen to natives with tairopi;uis 
through competitive exauiination, entrance to it shall be made through an English univei'sity. In other words, it is tlie l)c^d ami nui4 
distinct ])roduci: which I^]ngland ean give, tlie higher ideals and standards of her universities, w"lncb is made to feed the iiju;')- lii'i' [?!t!!i 
wlvich the l>ritish administration of India proceeds. It is but the application of the sann* principle which we have in tlie recogniiion 
of the fact that no violent hands must l)e laid on native institutions, or native rights, or native systems of religion, or (nen on n.ative 
iodepeiidence, so far as respect for existing forms is compatil)le with the efficient administration o[ the government, it is but imi>lricr 
form of the reeogiiition of the fact that we are in the miilst of habits and instituticnis from which our civilization is se])arati d by a l>»ng 
int(^rval of develop^ment, where progress upward nuist lie a long, slow i)rocoss, must proceed on native lines, an<l must be the cft'tH-t of 
the example and prestige and Ingher standards rather tluin the result of ruder methods. -• '^ ■'^' 

BRrXO TUB HOME <:;(^\'KI{X>rEXT INTO CI>OSE TOrCil WTTK THE COLOXV. 

"In the (^ase of regions vvdiose inhal)itants have made little progress toward the development of any social organization of their own, 
the government for the time l)eing must be prepared for duties and responsil)ilities of a different kind from those undertaken [unong 
ourselves, for not even nuiler the prote(-tion of a civilized govi^rnment can it be expected that in sncli cases the natives will d(welo{) the 
resources they have in charge under the principdes of ou.r ^Vestern individualism. But in this, as in all other naatters, tln^ one undcMdying 
principle of suet^ess in any future relationship to the Tropics is to keep those who adnunister the government whicli represents our 
eivili;^ation in direct and intimate contact with the standards of that civilization at its l)est and to keep the acts of the government itself 
\vithin the closest range of tliat influence, often irksome, sometimes even misleading, l>ut always absolutely vital— the cimtinual scrutiny 
of tlie puldic mind at home. "^" '" ■■^' 

TUE TKOriCS MUST BE ADMIXISTEREO FROM TUE TE:vn'ERATI': lUCOlOXS. 

'•The question that wiU therefore present it^i;df for solution will be. How is the development and edit i en t aihninistratiou of these 
regions to be secured? The ethical development that has taken place in our civilization has rendered the experiment once made to 
develop their resonrt^es by foi-ced native labor no longer possi))le or pi^rmissible, if vxon }>os;dl)le. We have alrt^ady abandoned, under 
pressure of experience, tlie idea which at one time prevailed tliat the tropical regions might be (>ccu|>ied and permanently colonized liy 
Euro]iean races, as vast regions in tlie temperate oliines have been. Within a measurable |)eri.)d in the future and under pressure of 
ex])erienc(^ we shall probably also liave toaliandon the idea, whi(di has in like manner prevailed foi* a time, tliat tlie colored races, left io 
themselves, possess tlie qualities necessary to tlie development of the rich resources of thv lands they Iiave inherited. Cor a cleaixT insight 
into the laws which have shaped tlie course of iiuman evolution must biing us to see tlnit the in'oc^ess which lias gradually develoi>ed Uh) 
energy, enterprise, and social eflicien<*y of the race northward, ami ^^dnch has left less richly endow(Hl in tins respect the peei)les 
inhabiting the regions where the conditions of life are easiest, is no passing accident or the result of circumstances changeable at will, 
but part of tlie cosmic order of thiiigs w hieli we liave no power to alter. 

"It would seemthat the solution wdiich must develop it;self under pressure of cirennistanees in the future is that tlu" Knroix^an rares 
will gradually come to reaUze that the Tropics must be administered from tlie temperate regions. There is no insurmonntal)k^ ditliculty 
in tlie task. Even now all that is required to insure its success is a clearly defined coneei)tion of moral ne<'essity. This, it would si^mu, 
must come under the conditions referred to, when the energetic races of the world, having (M)m[)leted tlu^ colouiziUion of the tcnqu'rate 
regions, are met with the spectacle of the resources of the richest regions of the earth still running larg<>ly to waste under inetncient 
management. -^ * * 

THE TROPICS ^lUST BE ITIUZEO BY THE CIVlElZEn WORED. 

" It is to bo expected that as time goes on su(di object lessons as those of India and Kgyptwill not be without tlieir effect on the mi n<is of 
the European races. It will probably come to be recognized that experiments in developing tlu- resources oi regions unsuitable for i:uro])ean 
colonization, su(di as that now in progress in India, differ essentially botli in character and spirit from all pa^t altcnq,{<. 11 will prolnihly 
be made clear, and that at no distant date, that the last thing our civilization is likely to jiermanenlly tolerate is the wastuig of !i.e 
resources of the richest regions of the earth through the lack of tlie elemenhiry qualities of social effici(MU'y in the r^n^:^ pos^cs)~ing thcMu. 
The right of those races to remain hi possession will be recognized, but it will bono part of the fidure coriditions id su(b recognition 
that they shall be allowed to prevent tlie utilization of trie immense natural resources whieli they have in oluvr-ge. " ^ " 

OXLV ONE TK9,T OF SEPJ- RIOIUTY Or^ RACES Oil Mi:\. 

"Neither in respect alone of eolor, nor of descent, nor even of th(^ ]>r>ssess!on of high intellectual capadty, can science^ giv(^ us any 
warrant for speakhig of one race as superior to another. Tlie ev<dutiou wdiich man is undergoiug i^ over and above (>veryHiing <ls<'. a 
social evolution. There is therefore Init one absolute test of sn])eriority. It is only the race possessing in the hiirhi^st degre(> the (pialibes 
contrdiuting to social ethciency that can ])e I'ecognized as having any daim to snpcMiority. 

"ihii these (jualities are n<»t, as arnle, of the brilliant order, nor sucli as strike tlie iinagination. ()<-cupying a high |.lace amon- thorn 
are such ciiaracteri^tic;-; ms scresigth and energy of (diaracter, humanity, probity and integrity, and sijni>le-nHnded dovstion to coiirepbons 
of duty in sucli circumstances as may arise. Those who incbne to attrihute the very wide inilnenc;' which tlie Knglidi-qnaking peoples 
have come to exercise in the world to the Machiavelian schemes of their rulers are often very wide of tlie truth. Tid-^ iidineu' e is to a 
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large extent due to qualities not at all of a sliowy character. It iS; for instance, a fact of more than superficial significance, and one 
worth remembering, that in tiie South American Republics, where the British peoples move among a mixed crowd of many nationalities, 
the quality which has come to be accepted as distinctive of thcni is simply "the w^ord of an Englishman." In like manner it is qualities 
sucli as liuniauity, strength, and uprightness of character and devotion to the immediate calls of duty without thought of brilliant ends 
and ideal results vvliich Jiave largely contributed to render British rule in India successful when similar experiments elsewhere have 
been disastrous. It is to the exercise of qualities of this class that we must also chietly attribute the success which has so far attended 
the poIiti(*al experiment of extraordinary difliculty which England has undertaken in Egypt. And it is upon just the same qualities, 
and not upon any ideal scliemes for solving the social problem, that we must depend to carry us safely through the social revolution which 
will be upon us in tlio twentieth century, and wliich will put to the most severe test wliich it has had yet to endure the social efficiency 
of the various sections of the Western peoples." 

THE CROWN COLONY SYSTEM. 

DISCUSSION OF ITS PRINCIPLES BY A PROMINENT PARTICIPANT IN ITS CREATION—EARL GREY'S FAMOUS 
LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL IN DEFENSE OF THE CROWN COLONY SYSTEM. 

Tlie '* Crown colony" system, by which the home government or ^' Crown" names the administrative officers and at least a part 
of the law-making l)ody in the colony, is applied in a more or less modified form to the government of 485,000,000 out of the total 
500,000,000 neoj)le governed umler the general title of colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. In the latter the governing and law- 
making powers are entirely named b}' or within the direction of the home government; but in general terms it may safely be said that 
the English crown colony system is approved and accepted in its general x>rinciples and methods by nearly all colonizing governments 
other tlian the English, and is thus the general basis of the government of a very large proportion of the 500,000,000 x>eople living under a 
colonial form of government. 

It seems not improper, therefore, in closing this discussion of the general plans by which government of colonies is administered 
by the home goxernment and in the colony, to present in detail the reasons which led to the final adoj)tion of this system by the British 
(3f(jveniment. These are j^resented with great care and detail by Earl Crey, who was secretary of state for the colonial department 
during lx>rd Jolm Russell's administration, under which the system was largely formulated. TJiis discussion, although written in 1853, 
is still considered by English authorities on colonial matters as a standard presentation of the principles upon which tlie present colonial 
system of luigland is founded. The following is from the opening chapter of that remarkable work, which consists of a series of letters 
by Earl Grey, addressed to Lord Jolm Kusscll: 

EARL GREY TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

I consider that the British Colonial Empire ought to be maintained, principally because I do not consider that the nation would 
be jnstitled in throwing off tlie responsibiHty it has incurred by the acquisition of this dominion, and because I believe that much o^ the 
power and intluence of this country depends ux>on its having large colonial possessions in different parts of the world. 

COLONIES AS ALLIES OF THE NATION. 

The possession of a numl)er of steady and faithful allies in various quarters of tlie globe will surely be admitted to add greatly to 
tlie strength of any nation, wliile no aUiance between independent States can be so close and intimate as the connection which unites 
tlie colonies to tlie United Kingdom as j)arts of the great British Empire. Nor ought it to be forgotten that the power of a nation does 
not depend merely on the amount of physical force it can command, but rests, in no small degree, upon opinion and moral influence. 
In this resj)ect British power would be diminished by the loss of our colonies to a degree which it would be difficult to estimate. 
Hence, if it is an advantage, not for the sake of domineering over otlier countries but wdtli a view to our own security, to form part of a 
poweri'iil nation rather tluui of a weak one (and, considering the many examples w^e have seen of the injustice to which weak ones are 
e()n}j>cl!ed to submit, this can hardly admit of a question), it seems to follow that the tie which binds together all the dil^erent and 
distiirit, portions ()f tlie British Empire, so that their imited strength may be wielded for their common protection, must be regarded as 
an {»!mn't of extrenu; iinportaiK'C to the interests of thci mother country and her dependencies. To the latter it is no doubt of far greater 
iniportance than to tlie former, because, wliile still forming comparatively small and weak coranmnitles, they enjoy, in return for tlieir 
allegiance to tiie Britisli (Jrown, all tlie security and consideration which belong to them as members of one of the niost powerful States 
in the \vorld. No foreign j)ower ventures to attack or interfere with the smallest of them, whik^ every colonist carries with him to the 
remotest (fuarters of tlie globe which he may visit in trading or other pursuits that protection which the character of a British subject 
every wheix^ confers, and can dejieiid, in any difficulties or under any oppression to which lie may be exposed, on the assistance of Her 
^lajesty's diplomatic and consular servants, supi)orted, if necessary, by the w^hole power of the p]mpii^e. 

NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOEBlDS TIIEIB ABANDONJIENT. 

But I should regard it as a very unw^orthy mode of considering this subject if it were to be looked at with a view^ only to the 
interests of this country, as that wf)rd is usually understood. I conceive that by the acquisition of its colonial dominions the nation 
has incnrred a responsil)iiity of the liighc^st kind, which it is not at liberty to throw off. The authority of the Britisli Crown is at this 
moment tlie most powei'ful instrument, under Providence, of maintaining peace and order in many extensive regions of the earth, and 
thereby assists in diffusing amongst millions of the human race the blessings of Christianity and civilization. Su})posing it were clear 
( wiiicli I am far from admiltingj that a reduction of our national expenditure (otherwdse impracticable) to the extent of a few hundred 
thousand a year could be effected by withdrawing our authority and protection from our nmnerous colonies, should we be justified, for 
tlie sake of such a saving, in taking this step, and thus abandoning the duty which seems to have been cast upon us? 

It is to be remembered tliat if w^e adopted this policy we must be prepared for very serious consequences which would undoubtedly 
result from it. Some few only of these I will mention. No one acquainted with the actual state of society in tlie West India Islands and 
the feelings prevalent among the different classes of their inhabitants, can doubt that, if they were left unaided by us to settle amongst 
themselves in whose hands power should be j^laced, a fearful war of color would probably soon break out, by which the germs of 
improvement now existing there would be destroyed, and civilization would be throw^n back for centuries. In Ceylon a similar result 
would follow. Its native races are utterly incapable of governing themselves, and yet they cerUdnly would not submit to be ruled by the 
mere handful of Europeans wdio have settled among them, if this small body were unsupported by British power. The great wealth 
which -within the last few years has been created in this island would be destroyed, and the most hopeless anarchy would take place of 
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THE FINANCIAL AND CCnniEKCIAL VIEW. 

To say notliing of the liighcr motives, and of tlie duty whirli I conceive to be no less ol)l]gatory upon nations than upon indivi<lual^^, 
of nsing the i)Ower and the advantages intruHted to them by I^rovidence to advance the welfare of mankind, I would ask whether, even 
in mere money, there would not be something to set off against the saving of ex])ense from tlie a})an(h)ninent of our colonieM? On the 
other side of the account we have to put the destruction of J5riti,sli property which would thus ])e occasioned, and the aimihilation vi 
]'acrati\ e branches of our commerce, by allowing anarchy and bloodshed t(^ arrest the jieaceful imlustry which now creates the means of 
paying for the l]ritish goods consumed daily in larger quantities by the numerous and various po|)ulations now' emerging from l)ail)arism 
under our protection. 

It is true there are several of our colonies to which the last observations do not directly a]>ply, but the |)olicy of al)andoning ti part 
of our colonial em})ire could scarcely be adoj)ted without giving so great a shock to the feeling of contidence and SiH'uiity in the 
n^nainder as greatly to increa'-e the difticailty of maintaining it; and I nuist add tliat it apj)ears to me very doubtful whether ev(^n the 
colonies most capable of governing tJiemselves, and wfiich liave no uncivilized tribes to deal witli fn^m whom any danger could l)e 
apprehended, would not for some time have nmchditliculty in maintaining their present state of tran<piillity and security, both externally 
and internally, if their connection with the mother country were suddenly dissolved. 

JIINIMUM CONIROL BY THE HOME GOVJvRNMENT EECO,\ntEXDED. 

If the reasons which I have just stated for maintaining the connection between tliis country and the British colonies are adnntied 
to be sound, it will follovf as a necessary inference that two very |)lain rules as to tlie terms on which that connection should be coiitinue<l 
may be laivl down. In the first place, I think it will clearly fcjUow^ tliat tliis country has no interest wdiatever in exercising any greater 
influence in the internal affairs of the colonies than is indis]!ensable either for the pur])Ose of preventing any one colony from ado{)ting 
measures injurious to another or to the P'mpire at large, or else for the promotion of tlie internal good government of the colonies by 
assisting the inhabitants to govern tliemselves wdien suthciently civilized to do so with advantage, and by providing a just and im])artial 
administration for those of which the population is too ignorant and unenlightened to manage its own affairs. Wliile it was our ])olicy 
to maintain a monopoly of the trade of the colonies, it was necessary for tlie home Oovernment to exercise a consideral)]e control (»ver 
their internal administration, because otherwise this monopoly would certainly have been evaded, and accordingly it will^ be found on 
looking back at the earlier history of our colonies (especially those whicli now constitute the United States), that the interference of tlie 
servants of the Crowai in their internal affairs and the differences vrhich that interference occasioned arose almost entirely from the 
endea^^or to uphold the (X^nnnercial system then in force. The abandonment of that systi>m has removed the necessity for tliis interfenMice. 
Secondly, I think it will follow^ that when this country no longer attempts eitlier to levy a connnercial tribute from the colonies by a 
system of restriction, nor to interfere needlessly in their internal affairs, it has a right to expect that they should take upoji themsehea 
a^arger proportion than heretofore of the expenses incurred for their advantage. 

'"GOyERNMENT FKO^Nf DOWNIXG STREET." 

I would observe with regard to the vague declamation on the absurdity of attempting to govern the colonies from Downing street, 
of which w^e have heard so nnich, that it would undoubtedly be in the highest degree absurd to attem[)t to govern from Downing street, 
if this is to be understood in the sense of directiuG^ from theiice all the measures of the local authorities; but I am not aware that such 
an attempt has at any period of our history been thought of. On the other hand, it is obvious that if tlie colonies are not to hecouio 
independent states, some kind of authority nmst l)e exercised by the Government at home. It will conduce to a clearer undcTstandmg 
of tlie subject to consider by what means any control over its dei)endencies is now i)ractically maintained by the mother country, and to 
^vhat extent that control ought to be carried. 

HOW AUTHORITY OF THE HOME GOVERNMENT IS EXERt;iSED. 

The authority of the home Government over the colonies is exercised mainly in tw^o ways; first, by tlie appointjnent of govcMiiors, 
and, Si'condly, bv Wnctioning or disallowing the measures of the local go\'ernments, of which these officers are at i\w head. It is also 
exercised sometimes, but much more rarely, by prescribing measures for their adoption. With regard to the selection of governors, 
though I am aw^are that a contrary opinioii has sometimes been expressed, it appears to me clear that if we are to liave colonies at all, 
the appointment of their governors mast necessarily be retained by the Crown, since I do not perceive by wliat other means any real 
authority or control could be exercised over the exec-utive govarnment of the colonies by the advisers of tlie Orown. J)Ut though the 
governors of colonies ought, in mv opinion, always to l)e named by the Crown (and, looking to the consequences (jt 1 residential elecbons 
in the United States, I believe that the advantage to the colonies of having persons entirely unconnected with local ])arties thus appointed 
to these situations can not easily be overrated)", the nature and extent of the powers intrusted to the governors, and consequently the 
character of the colonial governments, must differ widely in different cases. In the settlements on tiie west coast of Africa the 
governors substantially exercise both executive and legislative authority, limited only by an a])peal to the home (government. \n 
Canada a representative assemlily has not only the chief power of legislation, but also virtually a large share of executive authority, 
since tlie members of ttie executive council are rcquire.l to possess its confidence. Between these two extremes there are many inter- 
mediate degrees of more or less pow^er being exercised by the governors of different colonies. 

])1':(;rei-^ of control. 

The <legree of control to be exercised over the local authorities by the secretary of state, as the organ of the lioine Government, 
ought obviously to depend very much on the greater or less amount of power with which the governors ol c rfferent colonies are iiivcste^l. 
In a colony like Canada, where representative institutions have attained their full rleve Ojmient, and the governor is aided m his 
administrative duties by ministers who are required to possess the contidence of the legislature, exceedingly little inter erence on llio 
part of the Government at home seems to be required. In colonies where this systtMu ot governnu^it is in suc(;esstul operatR.n, the home 
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prevail in all free governments, the existence of an impartial authority serves to check the too great violence with which ])0.a.cal coii- 
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tests are ^ometinies earrietl on, and the experience aiid position of a minister of llie Crown in t]]is country enable him freriuently to 
offer usefiil iulvi'X" to tlse colonial !e,!L>iskitnreH. There are oth(*r e^ilonieH in which represeutaiive inHtitntioiis exii-^t, l»(it in a form united 
to a hn-H advanced Hta^-e of so<Mety, and where tiie ,^(>vernor conRftcjnently is called npon to exercise conBi<lera].)ly more i)ower than under 
the .system to wliich 1 liave jnBt adverted; and there are other colonies', again, in whicli no s^ntdi institutions yet exist. 

(U^VERXIXG THE C-OVEKNORSJ. 

fn je'(>[)f?r<ioii .'I- -L's'NC} iio-v ar*^ nnrc ind(*pcr.d(Mit of ;my local eonJroh it he!'om'\-5 nct^^k-ary (hat t^omc^ should l)e exerci-(Md over 
tluMu fi-o>n lio!;.e- ;i))'l ie ;;■"-•." c- ♦ .jiio^ nhc^r*' they ;ire nnciscckc d by any liind of rcprei-ontaiivc ijisninti-.n.-i, it i-" tlir dntv of Ih*^ wecrc^- 
hiry of rda'o i'> tii;iint:iin a N'i.'ilaut ^•u^e^in^'Mid,^-iu i' I'S'er lln ir proved iuixs. Although iec oeuiit, as I conc('i\'t>, 1.) ;d)>>t;}in fri-ai iruy 
n'oddlin^' iel!! It i' 'i:('e i:i I !;" lirtails of i iu^r aihnini-lratioji, and to support their anthoriiy so !ou.u' as IIk^v a]>})c:\r to (k\-erve fii'- e m- 
{id'-U'-c, and r:i; her lo ad\ i^-o Mitar rectill w hen 11 icy ccaM- to do so than 1o foltiM* tin Mr <li,-creiioii Ity du tailed in-^t rni'tion-^, he is y«\ h )und 
to ittten<l to c'OinJiiaint- \,hir]) n>ay be ma k^ a.i^aii^st their measures, and to prescrihe for their gnida!icc tlie jje.ieral line of policy to bo 
purMU<i. 

LEGISLATIVE CONTROL. 

Those rule-, a^ U) iU<^ 'Arsvcv of inierfe!'eu<'(^ to ]>(» ext-rcisi-d }>y tbiC secretary of stalt*. Jire eqna.Hy ap]>lioal>le to the lciri^=hitiv(^ and 
('\ecu!iv>' uH'a;-ur<^^ oi" i-;r K';ca! riUihorilic- in tho clonics: but ^^'iHle I am of n],iuio7} thai' th{^ authorilv oi the ( 'ro\\ n, (d' which th(^ s(Mt- 
retary of state is t!u' dcjio.dtary, shouhi 1);^ \i^ci\ in all cases with Lrreat t'autiou, and in colonies ]jo>Jsossinj.r re]>rcsenhitive instiiuiious witli 
<'xtrenie forix-araiicc, I rau not coiuair \\ it h ibo.-e w ho would prohibit all intei-fercuce on ihe pari of the hoiue ( Jowu'inuent in t}i(> inlfsi i.:d 
affairs of 11k colouie-^. It s<-\-!ii.- to have L'ec-n overlonkeii, by those who iiisisl tliat sucli iuterfi'rence niust always be im])ropiM' and v\ ho 
would ad. -pi nithaiui any ((uahlicailou tiic nih' that thecoloines should he left to govern them-eives, that this would if) some ca^^es inaj)!/ 
]ea,\inL>' a doiuinanf [»ai'ty. pei'haps even a douiinaut nainority, to irovern tlie rest of the ci>nnmmity without I'heck or control. 

]>rTY TO THE COLONY. 

To pernnt the oYn'ernmc^nt of a distant colouy to be so carrieil on, notwithstan<ling the op])res.sion or corruption Avhich migdit be 
known to exist, would in general hQ. for tlie ease and advantage of tlie ministers of the day, but would not be consistent with any but a 
very low view of the duti(\s Ixdonging to the rt^sponsdvle advisers of the Sovereign of this great Empire. In point of fact, it has not nnire- 
rpie/ntly lmp])ened tliat tlie absence of ditlieiilty in some parts of onr colonial adndnistration has arisen, not from its merits, but from its 
faults, l^^ir instant^e, so long as the home Government took no thought of tlie condition of the Negro population of the West Indies, it 
met with no opposition from the assemblies of Jamaica and the ottier West Indian colonies; but when, urged on l>y pubUc opinion in 
this country ami by the House of ('ommons, tlie (government undertook to give effect first to the resolutions of 1823 for the amelioration 
of the eonclition of' tlie slaves and ultimately to the act of emancipation, it found itself i>laced in a position of antagonism to the dominant 
class in these eoloivies, the diificidties aiasing from which are not yet by any means at an end. Yeti it was clearly the duty of the Imperial 
(h)\'ernment not to leave the population of thei^e colonies to tlie unrestricted disposal of the local governments, and in this respect at least 
the <iis(Mintent engenth^red by the interference of the home (Tovernment waB the discontent of tlie dominant few (who can alone make 
them.^eh'es lieard in tins country) at interference exercised for the protection of tlie helpless and ignorant many. F.ven now, in the 
former slave colonies which possess re})r{^sentative institutions, the body of the population does not practically exercise sucii an influence in 
the assemblies as to exempt the adN'isers of the (■ro\\ n from the duty of keeping a watchftd eye upon tlie proceedings of the legislatures 
for tin; purp>ose of chfH'king any attemjjts which might be made to pass law.s l)earing vmfairl}^ on the laboring clashes. 



DUTY TO THE HOME CfOVERXISrENT. 



»ut even where the interference of the home Government is not necessarv for the protection of a part of the population too ignorant 



or too wt-ak to |>rotect itself, there is another consideration wdiich may require the exercise of some control over the- proceedings of tlie 
local gov<'rmnents with regard to the int(umal affairs of the colonies. Every act of these governments, whether legislative or executive, 
is dont:» in the name and by the authority of the Sovereign; hence the honor of the Crown, which it is of the highest imj-)ortance to the 
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whole Empire to maintain unimpaired, must be comprojnised by any injustice or violation of good faith whicdi it has the ])ovrer to prevent 
being Ci)minitted liy tin; local authorities. It in therefore the duty of those l)y whom the Imperial (dovernment is conducted and to 
ivliom, as the rc^sponsible sei'vants of tiie Crown, its lionor is intrusted to take care tliat this honor docvs not suffer by tln^ Sovereign's 
1>eing made a ]>arty to proceedings involving a departure; from the most sxTupulous justice and good faith toward individuals or toward 
r»nrti('vdar <dMSS(^s of tiie inhabitants of nnv f)f our eolouies. 
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particidar classes of tiie inliabitants of any of our coloniej^. 



NONIXTEIiFEIlENCE IN LOCAL AFFAIRS. 

In the colonies which are the most advanced in civilization and in the exercise of the powers of self-government it is not superfluous 
to insist on tiiis consideration. Gji tlie contrary, it is in colonies having popular forms of government tiiat there is perha})s juost danger 
tliat in the ex( ifeiuent of party contests, to which such governments are iieculiarly liable, measures not consistent vvith strict justice may 
sometintes Ix; attempted and may recpiire to be cdiecked liy the autiiority of tlie Crown intrusted to th(; secretary of states Any inter- 
ference on the ]>art of tliat minister with mcaBures of purely internal administration in the colonies to which I am noNV adverting is to ho 
dei>recatcd, except in very syiecial circumstances, the occurrence of which must be exceedingly rare; but I am convinced that it may 
sometimes be called for, and that it is therefore expedient to trust, for averting the (r\ils and the dangers wdiich must ai'ise from an 
im])roper interf(^reiice by the honu^ (Tovernnient vfith the local administration, rather to the discretion with w hich the ])owers now vested 
in the Crown are excncised than to a limitation of these powtu'S liy new legal restrictions. In particular I should re^rard it as in tlie 
Iiighest <legree unadvisalde to ado[>t tlie ]>ro]>osal that has been made to take away, so far as regards certain classes of laws, the general 
po^ver whicli the Oown now ])Ossesses of disidlowing all acts or ordinances passed by the colonial legislatures. 

I have little <loul>t that the projiriety of regulating the amount of control to be exercised liy the secretary of state over the measures 
of the local authorities by the gi-eater or less infusion of pojiular jiower in the constitutions of the several colonies will l)e generally ret'og- 
nize<l. It remains to be considered wdiat steps ought to If^ taken for tlie establisliment of representative institutions vvhere they do ufit 
now exist, or for iuipro\'ing them wla^re tliey exist only in an im]>erfect form. Gn this head, also, I tldnk there can be little difliculty 
in determining tlie iirinciples which ouglit to lie acted upon, although there will be a good deal more in their practical application. 

maVRESEXT ATI V E IXSTlTUTIOXS IVMEREVEK PRACTICABLE. 

Keepii]^' steadily in vlmv ihat the wi^lfarc and civilization of the irdialiitants of the colonic^-^ and the a<l\anta'j:e wdiich tlie Kmpiro 
at larire may derive fi-oiu their prosperity are the only objinds for which the ndention of tlave dejiendt^icies is dc^drable, auti lu^hi'ving 
also IhaJ Ihi're can he Jio doubt a-: to the suptu'iority of free govenmients tf) thos(^ of an o]>])o-dt(* character, as ii]-h"inn«^nts ior pronoting 
lh(^ advanctancnt <;[ connnunhies in w idcli tln^y raai be ma<Ie to W(U'k with succi^ss, I con^l<ler it to be th<' obvious duty and interest of 
this country h> exieiul r-epn-^eiUat ive iu-^tdutioie' to i^vcry oue of it^ deptaidencies when; they havc^ noj yd b(-'en established, and where 
this caii he dmw w h\i safet \'; and also to hd;e every oi>portunity of giviiig increas<vl dev<^hr])njent to such institutii/us wlea'c th(\v already 
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(■xinLbnt in i*n imporfrd fonn. r>iit ] licliove Hial in so]iio cnnc-^, iVDrcMmtiitivo irovrnnnoiitH (-mM un\ saf.'lv bo (-.v^lo-l -in^l -iIm iI,-! 
lli-sMr.c inriii m iv,)?-! ^(^nfnf ivcMnstitiifiuiH i<]>viio in^Hiis ain)!ica]>!o to cr.ioiut-s iu .lifri'rrnf yi:\u.v^ nf .vn-ial prc»<n'(--- ''riH- w-h-i["il 
l):iiM.> ;h.' f-4u]>i;-]ni)(^ijt «i,^ r.^'pnwnraliN <» pj)yvru)m-n\^ in coluiiu's is Ihcir lH'ill^ iiih^lMtv-l bv a {.'..jwiliUiMn ->i uliirh :< ii^r-v i ' -,. -li.ln 
j,:i.(,l oi l-jiropt-iui racv, iind lui.-^iiol iiiadi' f^ncK prn^Tc^^^ m riviiizalinii ;i.s to b^Mapablcof rxiTri^inu^N iili a'ls aiibi-. tin- \ n.-s... ni 

i>\ MicJi t'r>]nr,i<^-^ (Vylon affords tbe lu-st t'xanijdi^ The cctx-it itiajurilv of its iiilia],ilani.>' <''iv .'^^iali---, vcrv](..v in Di- ^^r.'-nf 
('i\i]i;-^:'t)on.H!i(] haMi-.u' Iho cljara-tir and liabiN of iniud wliich iKWoj'roni t!K>V:irii(\-:t tiiii.^s pivvi'iilcd poj^idar -ovc>"rir.iu>tii ^ [n..^ tr,l-i-..- 
root arid Jlouri^bino; anion^- the luilinr.s of tbe Ka^t. Anlid^t a hiruv I'opulaHon of tbi- <K-M'ri],tion tni-i"-' luv M>nlt'.l. fnf rb" i'M. ■ s ^i- "a^ 
P.'in])or;ii'y rosidi^jits cn-aocMl in couwucrvr or a^rictilnire. :i iiii^ro ban<b"ul (tf iMiK.pcans and a iar-vr jinn.^Mr i b.^l -flli sorv I'r- in 
ron.ij)ari-on with ^hc-^bole po[)nlati'.H ) of iidiabi(an(s of a n:iv(d ra^v. In such a c^ilon -,' tlir c-lal-lblnii ii\ ..f 'cn.-r- cMial I'u i<. "ti! rii.-D.-^ 
unnM ]■<' !!^ tho hi.uiH-4 ilooreiMnoxjXMbc nb If Ihcy Asoro r-bi1>bsh(Ml in such a f(-riii' as b) cnn;,.!- ir>v. runlii l^^-o\a' h-.>d\ <m ih^ 
])CopU\ il niu-t bo o))\ioii^^ thai tlio ("xpi-rhncn.l vvonid be aMemh-d witli ,lmv:>i dan-er, .<r rathev with t't ■ cerlaiiilv ■■■■ 'a^are if. <m ihe 
oib= r lia''d, ib,e hvsUmii of represvniaaion were ^o e.uilriveil i\y {«. e\rhi<le Uh- huik of tbeiuUix'' pop.. dab ai .r<.'n'..'d p<--, rr. in r\rJ,.r ^, 
v<s; i! inlbv band>of the iMii'op-aii ndnc-riiy, aiM xeeedino-p,- narn.\r (dioinvbvwon].] beei-eab^d, ^^ f.aMi of av^v'ta-ena nl \: hi. h (^xprbrn* e 
(•( f-ian^iy dn.- ,; :m! sIjo^v to f)e b!\orabb^ to IIm^ welfa.re i>i tlie o'ov( I'ned. Were a rej)f .- t^ntabvo a-M-nibb e...i)^t raP ,| ip (^.^^oi \\hirh 
shonM j..)<,-v-; (lie ])ovveTs asi'ally intrnsted to snd^. a b.-dy, an.d in wlbteh the lau-op.-ii!! n.ereliants aaid' ])ljnl(M' a^al b^ i: .--M-i/r iiad 
tha- asi*end.a-ey. it can h.ardly be ^np].<»s'Mi If. at narrow viev< of .'lass int-afv-l- would liot (^-xerei-'e uri^ii<<a''ififhh iiee ;r th. I.-- I;'ti-.,ii -.f 
llie e(.)!oiiy ihan a conipivhensiw ('oi]si<ieratioij <>{ the .aeneird ;zoo<L Toanbt ipntc tljat ibis would )«/' t be rff- t of p]:a ij,^' a l.-eje an a-nv 
(if powrr in the jiands rtf a small niinoi-ity in!i>lies no ne.favorablr (>])i].iop. of thie eharaeter and int^'iliivairr of \\.l' br.r-Tjx .ni iaiiafManls 
of v'''yloii but only a belief that iiu^y Avonld act as na n ])1aeed iu such a situation have ir.^nerally bc-Mi \ '\:Ui\ to d,;. 

I'l Aiaaritius, Ti'inidad, Santa_ Lucia, and Xatai a scaiieuhat similar stat<^ of tln'n-s ovist; for althne-h tho pi-poudr rau. "•»:(" tlie 
nnciviiized raci'S in ilui--.^ Cfdoiiicr is far h^^-^- <*verwhelminu- than in (Vylon, still, takif}-- inh) accoi]i!t \Ur iui'oiii'an't^- fp ai (labiapjl 
Africa, fuiiose welfa.re is (Mitilled to e^]'(naad coijj.id<u'ation ). the inhabilan'ts of Ilnropean oriiriu are but a fia<'b(.n of i he \n holo popula.li.ti. 
Ib'VM-e i: apj'cars to methat the suri-ender of a iar-e jM.rtioii of the ]KnveTS novr exeri-i^d bv the secants of the Crown .-umI the 
(-■labli-lnnent. of icpreseutaiivc* lejii^iatures, v;on]<l not he calculated, to insure t .he admini-tiatio'n of the u(»v(rnniem u:.."n piinriplesof 
3U>ric^ and of an enholitened re^'ard for lh(^ welfan^ of ab elapses in ihes(^ < omnnmitJe^. Thi^ (^nd may. I ludiexe, be faV 1n'1t.-»- at'miiuMl 
by ma'utaiuiJi.Lcfor the pre-ent in tlioe <'olonies the exi^tino: system of Government, of ^\ hich it \v(.n]d be a szreat nn^takr t«) sui.iuise 
that, becae.se the inhabuant'^ ar(> iu,\ entitie<l to elect any of the members of the leaislatnr(-^, it i.rovid(sno se<'u'riiic-s a-ainst aiuise." ' 



THE RIGHTS OF CJITZENS TX THE COLONIEH IFAYE MA XV SAFECU^ARUS. 



Other infiueiices are brought to bear upon the government of these colonies, winch answer manv of the objtM'ts of a le-is!a(ni't^ of a 
representative eharaeter. In the first place, in all of them, the press is perfectly free. The newsisapers counuent iipon ail ll)e na/a-^urcH 
of th.e (b)vernmenb not only with entire liberty, but with tlie most unl)ounded license antl the f(»rcebo1h of local (^-pjnicn, aiid alsf), 
to aconsidemble degree, of opinion in this country, is thus brought to l^ear np(in all the measures (d the administration, t^very iidiabitant 
of the colonies is also entitled freely to address to the seoretary of state any comiilaints or remarks he mav think j)ropei' on tlie measures 
of the local authorities, subject only to the rule that smdi letters shall lie transmitted through the hands"of the governor (who is liormd 
to fOTward them), in order that he uiay at ihe same time send such explanations on the sidiject as appeal' to liim b) be called for. 'Jdiis 
privilege is largely exercised, and istlse means of supplyiiig nuich usefid information. It is hence im})Ossil)le that the secr<^tarv of shite 
can be ke])t in 3gnoranc(^ of any errors or alnises connnitted l)y the local autliorities, v/liile if he fails to interfere when h(M*>uuht. lu^ 
can not himself escape tlie censure of Parliament. The greatly increased facilities (d' irdercours(> witfi tlie colonies have of late years 
eiltH'ted a great practical alb^ation in the position of colonial governo]-s: an<l, wdiatever may ha\e been the case forna.adv il und(ad)'iedlv 
can not be alleged that rarliaruent is now imliffereiit to wlmt goes on in tlie colonies, or thrd faults, real or imaginary, winch jcaiy be 
connnitted in the administration of tlieir affairs can In ])e to escai)e the ever- ready (u-iticistn of an o])i)osition('ager to Iind maJ.iei- for 
objection to the government of the day. iVrliaps some persons may think that tliis disposition has been carrie<l too far fi^r tlaM-eal 
interest of tlie colonies. 

In these coloides there exist also legislative councils ( oiisisting ]>artly of {X^rsons tilling the chief othces of tlu^ government, ])artly 
of Bume of the i>rincipal inhabitants, wlio, tliDUgh named to tlielr seats in the legislature by the authority of theCrown, and not by 
l^opidar election, are yet in the habit of acting with great freedom, and ])racticaHy express to a consideral>le extent tlie oi)i!iion of the 
(*lass to whicli they belong. It was nry object, while 1 held the seals of the colonial <lepartnH'nt, without rehiajujshing tb.e ]M>v,er 
possessed Ity the Crowji, gradually to briiig these legislative bodies more under the inlhuaice of the ojdnion of the intolligxait and 
educated inhalsitants of these colonies. Willi this view, in one or two cases, the ])rop()rlion of nnioiiicial to oilicial mcndH>rs was 
au.gmented, and the iiraetice was everywliere introduced of re<iuirmg the whole expjenditure to b-e paovi<i(Ml for by onhnanccs <liscussed 
arui passed by the legislative conncil; these ordinajices being founded on estimates prci)a]'ed and subniiiled tr/tlie iegisbbnnM>y the 
governor, and piddished for general information. In general tlii iixed estabdishnKaUof tlie c«>lnnial govermnents is {novided for by 
p>ermanent laws, and that part of the expenditure whicli is of a more tluctuating character by ordinances passed annualiy. every charge 
on tlie colonial reyenue being reqnired to have, in one form or tlu^ other, the sanction of the legisiatui'cv This re.irnhdioir was ;ido[)ted, 
nnder my instructions, in all the colonies to wliich J am now referring, in phneof tlw very lax and irregulai' practi<'e prc-vioiisly ])revailing 
in some of tliem, by Avliich the only autliority for a large pro})ortion of their t^x]>enditiir(> consisted of in- trnctions ^iv'rn by tde seci( tary 
of state, with tlie concurrence of the tn^asury. The j)nblicity given to tl;e estifuates and iiccounts of the colonial ex])eiHiilnre. aial the 
rule that, except in ci5ses of great emergency, ttie drafts ot" all ])roposed ordinances should lie published hH'for<' Inang pas>c<h have 
enabled tht^ C(jlonists to bring nnder tluM/onsideration (jf the go\'ernors an;l the I(\uds!ative cijuncils, and nltimately to tlu^ secielary of 
state, any objections tlieyluiN'e entertained to ])ro])osed oi'dlnances or tinancial arrangements, hhery encoua-agenMait has bctai given b) 
them to make known their opinions freely, botli to the local and home goviu'iiments; and the most careful <'onsidia'alion has bei-n given 
to their yie\\s, (^specially wdien tlies<' have been stat<Ml l\y chambers of commerce or municipal l)odies, the iidvice and assistaiu*e of m t)ich 
int lie administration of colonial affaii'S are, in my ju<lgnu^nt, of the high(\^t value. 

These are as (effective securities as in the [jn^sent state of tin se colonies 1 belicw^e to ln" attainal)ba f< )r insuring t heir good goxtainv'- nt ; 
l)Ut 1 conceive that gradually to pr<'pare them for a more popular system of g-nernnicnt ought to be (tne of tiie ]>rinaipad objects of the policy 
adopted toward tliem, and it is one of winch I inner lost sigld. It v/a.s mon^ [)arti(adarly with lliis \ie\v tlial 1 ej}dea.\or*Mb v\ hcn(^v<'r 
practicable, to create a syst(an of municifial organization, entertaining a sti'oijg conviction thad tlie evoj-pj^t. ,>f ip,. jjovvta-s u-ually intrusted 
to numicipal liodies is the best training tliat a pop)ulation can lun'c for the riglit use of a iargc-r measure of [lolitical power. 



APL'oixT.MivNTs IX TUE C(n,oxir:s 



These ol>servations on tlie general ])rinciples whicdi ought to jznyern our coloniid rulministratimi would lie incon)])letiMvilh<tut 
ambling some remarks upfxn the imj)ortant subject of pfati'onage. It i- commonly believed that one of th<' princii>al objects for which the 
colonies ar(MTdaine<l is the ])atronage which tliey are suppos(Nl to affctrd. It is impo-sibie (o civnceive a greattuMlebi-irai. It is now 
inany years since the colonies have afforded to tln^ liome (lovernment any patrona.-e \\ hich can be <.f \alue to ir as a naansof iniincnce 
in 'lomestic ])olitics. 8ince I^ariiament has ceas(ul to provitle, exi-cjtt in a. V(^ry few sptecird cases, fe!> an\' ]>ar1 of !iie ^xpciisi' of th<' ciNil 
gnvennnent of the colonies the colonists have naturally exjiected that olhces ]?aid ha- by tlMMu^^rl ves should Im' HM, -! up b\ the selc< don 
oi ]>ersons from their own body when this can be done wdtliont incouvcnience. Acc')rding{\' ollic-es in the ((.iMns- la/," for a <'onsider- 
alde time Ikxui for tlie m«:)st paid ])ractically disposed of by the govcu'raa's. It is true that the-eoihces, whon ihoii- \alue exceeds K3)0 
il }*oar, are in general nominally at the disposal of tlie secretiiry of state, an<l when vacancies ociair can (^dy be tilled sip \)y the 
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governor;-', subject to the confiriimtion of the Crown signiiied by that minister. But in tlie great majority of cases tlie recommendation 
of tlu^ governors is accepted as a matter of course; tlie patronage, therefore, is in effect exercised by them, and offices ai'o tdled up by 
the ap[)ointment of colonists. 

Tliis practice prevails more or less completely in different colonies, according to circumstances. In the North American colonies 
aT>pointments may he said to have ])een for a long time given exclusively to residents, and in the other colonies having tc^mper-ate 
climates and a iMiropean population they have been chiefly so, perhaps with fewer exceptions, than would have l)een for tlu; I'eal 
advantage of the colonies tlicmselves. 1 say with fewer exceptions tlian would have been for the real advantage of the colonies 
themselves, because^ mitil they reach an advanced stage in their progress I believe that the appointment to some of tlie print'i])al oitices 
in the colonies of ])ersons not selected from the narrow circle of their own inhabitants and imbued with the j>eculiar feelings and <)]:)inions 
^^■hich are p.pt to prevail in sucLi coiinnunities, btit chosen from among the woll-edu(*ated gentlemen of the mother country, is cuikudated 
greatly to im|>rove the tone of colonial society and to prevent it from gradually degenerating from the standard of manners and 
acrjuireinents to ^vhicll we are accustomed at home. It is also an adv\antage in small societies, as tending to mitigate the bitterness of 
that fsarty s}>irit which is so of ten their bane, that some of the offices of most importance should be tilled up bypersoJis from a distance^ 
not connected \\'itli any of tijo small knots and cliques into which such societies usually become divided; wtiile the intercljange of 
ap])ointinents l)et\scen <liff(^rent colonies not only answers this ol)ject, but tends also to keep up amc)rig them a feeling of connection 
with each otlier and with the Empire of which all form a part. These remarks apjdy more especially to judicial appointments, which I 
bt-lieve it would l-e wise, as a general role, to till up from the bar of the mother eoinitry, or of other colonies, until the colonies have 
made a considerable advance in wealtti and population. 

For tlu^se reasons it seems to me in the liighest degree inexpedient that a transfer of patronage from the Crown to aiu^ colonial 
authorities sliouM be fonnaily made. The existing arrangement enables the secretary of state occasionally to depart from tlie restricted 
held of selection for important olli'.^es afforded by the society of the particular colony, though practically this can be done very rarely; 
while tlie necessity imposed upon the governor of reporting the reasons for his recommendations to vacant offices, and obtaining the 
confirmation of the secretary of state for the ])rovisional appointment he may make, affords no unimportant check on any abuse of the 
patronage thus ''xei-cised, especially as those candidates for employment wliose claims have not been admitted by the governor have 
the riglit of bringing tlieir ea^e, l)y letters sent through his hands, under the consideration of the secretary of state. 

in tlie tro|)ical climates, wliere the number of residents of European race is comparatively small and the colonial society affords a 
still narrower field of selection, a[>f>ointments are rather more frequently made from home, but even in these colonies the more important 
and lucrative situations are nsuail}' filled by the promotion of those who have held inferior appointments; and it is desirable for the 
encouragement of the civil servants of the (^Tovernment that this course should in general be followed, though no positive or invariable 
rule can be laid <{own, and it is sometimes of great advantage to depart from the usual practice. The above observations apply to all 
appointments under the rank of lieutenant-governor, or president, administering the government of a colony, and the effect of the 
])ractic(i 1 have described, winch h.as been followed for some years by sticcessive secretaries of state, lias been to reduce the number oi 
ap|)ointnients really at the disposal of this minister within limits so narrow as to render the patronage an object of no im}>ortance as a 
means of obtaining political supjiort for an administration. 

(h)vernors and lieutenant-governors, it is true, are invariably appointed by the Crown, on the advice of the secretary of state, but 
this patronage can only be looked upon as a source of difficulty and anxiety. The welfare of every colony and the alternative of success 
or faihire in administering its affairs are so mainly dependent upon the choi(^e of a governor that I can hardly believe that any secretary 
of staie, even if lie were insensible to all higher motives tlian a regard for his own interest and reputation, would willingly be gui<led in 
his selection l)y any consideratifni except that of the qualifications of the individual preferred. At the same time the advantages of 
these appointinents are not sucfi*as to lead to their being often accepted by persons who have much distinguished themselves by the 
al/dity they iiave shown; so that the se; vices of men who have filled other important offices, and who would therefore be x)referred for 
8ucli situations, can not be commanded. Hence the choice generally lies among persons of less tried fitness. 



QUESTION IL 



WHAT SHARE OF THE ADMINISTRATION WITHIN THE COLONY IS CONDUCTED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE HOME 
GOVERNMENT, AND WHAT SHARE IS INTRUSTED TO THE NATIVES IN CONJUNCTION WITH REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE HOME GOVERNMENT? 

The fact that the native population in tlie tropical colonies of the >yorld is many hundred times as j^reat as tliat vei)resentin^ (he 
home government either by birth or direct descent ilhistrates the importance of this question. To answer it thci'e must be tak(Mi into 
account not merely the number of each class now actually employed in the various successful or unsucc(^ssfiil colonics of the world, hut 
the duties assigned to each, or at least to each class. This question of the division of labor and official duty l)etween the natives and 
representatives of the liome government becomes more important year by year as the control of the great nations of tlie tem])erate zone 
is extended more and more o\'er tropical territory, where metliods of government have not made the ad\'ance \^ilich characterizes those 
of the temperate zone. The indisposition of the native of the temperate-zone countries to locate permanently in or colonize, in the 
X> roper sense of the term, the tropical territory Ijrought under control of Ids government adds to the necessity of relying to a great extent 
upon native cooperation in the details of adndnistration and enforcement of law. At tlio same time tlie ever-increasing facilities lor 
communication by wire and by mail, and for transportation of military forces in case of necessity, renders it ])racticable to ad niii)i-t(n- 
government in territory of this character thrcAigh a smaller munber of representatives of the home goNcrnnient as tliese facililie- for 
quick communication multijdy. 

This question, like all other questions pertaining to the management of colonies, can pro1>al)ly l)e l)est answered l>y a si ml}' of the 
metliods adopted by the countries whicli have had long experience in colonization, and which may |)roi)erly be su})postMt to liave 
ado})ted tlieir present methods as those 1)est suited, not alone to their convenience as a nation, l)ut to the welfare of the ]>e(\i)U^ whom 
they are thus go^-erning. 

SMALL EUROPEAN POPULATION IN TROPICAL COLONIES. 

In the self-governing colonies it goes without saying that practically all oflicers are either natives of or descended from nalives of 
the governing country. In all newly acquired territory it is also apparent that government must be tem])orarily conducted tiirongli the 
military or tbrougli officers wdth semimilitary power, who receive tlieir instructions from the liome (JovernnuMit and'are supplied with 
a sufficient force to execute these laws and regulations. It is especially witli reference to the tropical territory which has bet^n a sinTieient 
length of time under the temperate-zone governments to enable them to settle upon and adopt a permanent form of administration and 
determine the share of the administration wdiich shall be allotted to the natives tliat this inquiry is ma<u\ ]b=re again the ex])erienee.i 
of England, Netherlands, and France in the East and West Indies, respectively, afford the most im|)ortant and valuid)le lessons. 

IN THE lUUTlSlI <M)I.OXll]S. 

In India, according to Sir George Cliesney, "there are now altogetlier only about 750 Jyritisli oMieials (excluding English ollieers 
in tlie police), including military men in civil employment and a few others engaged in civil administration, or about oiu^ to evfa-y 
quarter of a million people. Besides these the liigher judicial and executive service comiu-ises al)ont 2,()()0 oilicials, of whom, accoixling 
to the latest returns, only 35 are Englishmen not domiciled in India. Four-fifths of these are Hindoos; tlie remainder are I^IoJiamnuNhms. 
Under this class comes the subordinate civil service of India, including about 110,000 })ersons, with salaries of ahont J 00 rnpees and 
upward, of wdiom 97 per cent arc natives of India." 

The International (.geography, edited by H. E. Mill, New York, 1900, has the following: "Taking into acconnt Ihe 75,000 Ihitisli 
troops and all the professional and mercantile population of that race, the proportion is I Ibaton to ^),000 Indians. In iho ser> ice of th<^ 
state, irrespective of the 800 British officials occupying the more responsible posts, and the whole of the sn]>()rdinate staff, wiiieh is Indian, 
no less tlian 97 per cent arc natives of the country." The Statesman's Year-Book of 1 OOt says that '^nearly all tlie civil jndges an<l a great 
majority of the magistrates of original jurisdiction are natives of India, while in Bengal, J\Iadras, and Bombay the jrroportion of natives 
sitting in the appellate courts is considerable;" and adds tliat "the Indian army now consists of 74,000 Juiro])ean and 140,000 native soldiers." 
In Ceylon the total number of I^nglish is but about 0,000 and the poiudation ;>,000,000. In tlie Malayan Beninsiila the proportion of 
laiglish to natives is about the same. 

In the Dutch East Indies, wliere .35,000,000 natives are governed, 'the total numl)er of mah^ "JMiropeans and ixn-sons assimilateil to 
them" was in 1890, according to tlie Statesman's Year-Book, lait 35,000, and as a largc^ share of thef-cMire engage<l in nienantile and 
financial pursuits or the management of plantations, it is apparent that the number of officials nlm ai-e natives of tlie governing conntry 
must be relatively small, and that a very large sliare of tlie details of government of tlu^se :)5, 000,000 ])(;ople must necessarily he in tlie 
hands of natives. 

In the West Indian colonies, also, a comparatively small proportion of tlie officials are natives of tlie governing country. In Jamaica, 
for ijistance, according to the Colonial Office List, only 2 per cent of the inhal)itants are white: tlu^ remainder are chidiy of African 
descent, four-fifths being pure Negroes. In British (luiana, out of a total population of 180,000, less than 5,000 wcm'o lairojxans other 
than Portuguese, including all occupations and representatives of tlie various ICnropean countries. In liritish Honduras, out of a total 
population of over 31,000, about 500 are of European descent. 

No. 4 7 ' "^*^ 
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IN THE FllEXCIT COI.OXrES. 

11)0 French diHlributo tlieir own offieials more liberally iu the colonies hi i)roportlon to the population tlian do the KnglirTi or Dntcli, 
and lliiH is coninientod npoii hy some students oi and writers upon colonial subjects as di^HidvantageouR rather than otherwise. i\Ir. 
Pouhn-y i>igelo^v, in hiy (^liidien of the Nations, 1901, calls attention to the fact that in Frencli Guiana the official liead wan cliauii^ed 
on an avi^'aj^c^ nore frc-juently tlian once in two years during the forty-six years from 1B17 to 1803, and that in a population nuin])cri]i<^ 
01] ly 25MK)() altoiit'tla^r there were 1,000 government officials, and this not countinGf soldiers or sailors. '-TIjc Frenclmmn," he says, 
"is a brave sol^lier and his fcdow-eitizens have a penchant for (h^tailed administration. Tiiey conquer anil they goxoru, hut they do not 
colonize. ^Vhen they ^o\ern they govern too jnneh. They are suspicious of native initiative and distrustful of colonial self-goverMinent." 

i*rof. Xrein^y K. IJonrne, writiiig in tiie Yale Keview of ]May, 1899, oil French methods in Indo-Chlna and Frencli colonial methods 
in gencrah says that tlie adndnistration of justice is too often intrusted to Frenchmen unacquainted with the langnage, custnins, and 
h)cal tni/litjofis of lln^ colony or conuuunity in which they are locatinl, and that appointments are too frequently ma<le through ia\-(;ritis]n. 
Added to these defei ts, he says, '"was the equally great evil of the multiplication of places. Ten yeais ago the ollicelmlders iorined a 
large part oi the wliole French po]aikdion of Cochin (^hina. Tlie nnder-secrctary in charge of the coloJiies declared in 18')1 tliat the 
total a|>pro[>ilatioj] for pul^lic wm^lsH, 80,000 francs, was in that year spent in salaries. As the colonial couiicii for Cocldu ("liina was 
elected by officeholders and contractors— that is. practically all the Frenchmen in tlie colony— it voted high salaries and fat conti-acts. 
Tl;e Anuaiidtes in Cothiu (•hina are regarded as suhjects, not as citizens. Their funtlion is to pay taxes and tc* o]>ey French officers. 
They i^njoy nu political rights, nnless the management of thcar conununities may be so regarded. The deputy wlio sits in the Chand)er 
for Co^'hhi Vhlim does not n^pn^sent them. Ih^ represents merely the 4,000 Frenchmen in a total populaii(m of over 2,000,000. -^^ - -^ 
As in the last days of the Krdnan Fmpire the ((ernians !>rought into southern Europe tlieir law as a personal ]iossession and privilege, 
and still allowed tiie Uomans to be judged according to their own laws, so the Frenchman has carried into Indo-dbina his codes and 
libertJi'H, Ids right tu hu*al self-governnicnt and to representation in the Frencli Chamber of Deputies without thereby disturbing the 
social organi/ation, custfuns, and laws oi the Annaniites. Probably the little French conununities and the larger native connnunities 
will long exist side by side almost distim^t social entities." 

M. de Fanessau, the present French ndnister of marine, and formerly governor-geneml of Frej]ch Indo-China, in his work, 
Princijjes de Colonisation, says on this subject: ''Generally speaking, it may l>e said that h\ the French colonial possessions very 
little regard ban ]>een shown for tlie inlerests of the native x>eople. Indjued with the spirit of the Koman jurisprudence, which lies at 
the base of all the institutions of th(^ mother country, we have shown no greater regard tlian that of transferring to our colonial 
possessions the whole administrative and judiciary machinery of the mother country, without asking ourselves whether the natives for 
whose biaietit we prc>ff»ssed to work w^ould not find in this macdiinery sim]ile tools of o])pression and ex]>loitation. N^)t to mention tlie 
old coloni(^s, such as Cuadeloupe, Martinique, and Keuidon, wliere a new race formed by a mixture of tlie black and white required 
political adndidstratit)]! and jutlicial institutions bett(^r adapted than ours to their special conditicuis, we have introduced in colonies 
such as Cocldn (-hina and Henegal, wliere the native x>o])ulation is more numerous and altogetlier distinct from the Furopeau races by 
customs, religion, He, an organism which seems to Juive been constructed in such a way as to crusli the native. What else are the 
coloinal councils of Senegal and Cochin (Tuna, with the preponderance in tliem of Enropeaji niem))ers ami their considerable power as 
reganls tlie assessment of fisc^al charges and expenditures, l)ut organs of exploitation of the natives?" 

OBJECT LESSONS IN THE EAST INDIES. 

Five colonies in the F^.ast Indian group and three in the West Indies seem especially valuable ^'oljject lessons" in the details of 
colonial management in the Tropics. These are India, Ceylon, IMalayan Peninsula, Java, and French Indo-tddna in the East Indies, and 
Jamaica, Barbados, and Trinidad in tlie \¥est Indies. It seems not improper, tlierefore, to present detaileel statements of the metliods 
of adnanistering tiie goveriunent in each of these and the share intrusted to the natives. For this purpose statements made by 
distinguished writers and students, chiefly men of practical experience in these colonies, liave been selected. 

8ir W. W. Hunter, a gentleman of lifetime experience in regard to the government of India as an oilicer of the British Government, 
and tlie couii)iler of an extremely valuable series of volumes on India, is an author acce]>ted the world over; while Gu'ii. Sir (ieorge Chesney's 
long exp(^rien(je in India and the Iiigh qualities of liis work, Indian Polity, give him equally liigli rank as an author on methods of 
go\ernnient in India. Sir John Strachey has also had long experience in India, and his volume, India, is highly commended by 
students of this subject. The works of these three distinguished students of India have been relied npon for a definite and detailed 
statement of tlie government of India and the share of the nativc^s therein. 

Regarding the government of Java, and the respective share of Eur(:>peans and natives therein, the supply of literature is abundant 
and excellent in (piality. The spectacle of a handful of Europeans governing 35,000,000 peoplt^ in a small and densely populated island 
wltli scich remarkable success, tinamdal and otherw ise, lias attractetl students of tins suliject from all parts of the world. I'aiglisli, Fien(di, 
German, Dutch, and American writers have in turn visited, studied, and wuitten upon the methods of gov(^rnmcnt in Java. In some 
cas(*s additional value has been given to tliese studies }>\^ the fact that the men who engaged in them had previously Iiad long experience 
in India a;^ officers of the Britisli (lovermnent, and were thus enabled not oidy to study witli great care the Dutch methods in Java, but 
to co?itrast them with tfiose of the English Go\'ernment in India. This is espCi'ially true of the work of Mr. Henry Scott Boys, formerly 
of the Ihitish GovernuH^nt in India, f?'om, wliose Notes on Java liberal quotatWnis are made. To these are added extracts from the 
excellent studies of condiiions in Java l>y ^fr. Basil W. AVorsfold, au Fnglishnum of long (experience and obs(^''valion in tlie ^Jrient; 
M. JuU^s Le( lerc(i and AF (•haiiley-Bert, whose works on Java are the result of personal \i^i!s to and studies of the institulions and 
methods of that islan<l, and l^rof. (live Day, of the American Economic Association, whose exccdlent studies on ilw. labor problems, 
publisiied in. the Ya!«^ l^evii^w, and on Dutch cohuiial tinaJice, published in tln^ ]>i'oceedings of the Anc^rican luuinondc Association, have 
attracted great attenliou, and re(Hn\ ed tiu^ conunendation of officers of the Dutch (Government as valuabh^ aids to stu<lies of conditions 
in that i^^and. From the exc(d!ent writings of Sylvester Baxter, also in the Yale Review, and those of IMr. L. B. ( -larence on (-eylon, 
iu the Ihltish l^mfHre Seric^s, atiditional informali^ui lias been obtained regarding the Orient. 

J'or French IndodJiina the works of M. de Lanessan, already referred to, and the article by Prof. Henry E. Bourne, published in 
the Yale Keview, have been ciiieily relied up>on. 
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For llie Malayan Peniiifrula, Yvbich is looked upon as an espcciall}^ important field of ^tiuly ])y reason oi the siniilaiity ol its 
poi>nlaUon, climate, and conditions to tliose of the Philippine!?, a statement by IJent. Gen. Sir Andrew Clarke, wlio exIi^nd.Ml Uie ]>!ilish 
(JovenniK'Ht over the native estates in that ponin.'-'yla, furnirslies imich detailed and ^'aliia]>le information, as dno< als** a carehilly prei.-iied 
rcN'iew' published in the ICew Yorl:, Tribiijie. 

For detaikj regarding the governments of the West Iiidian Inlands, es])eeially tlm-e whirli may be eonr^idi^red the m*- [ inipsruiid. 
examphH, f (atement:s from the BritiHi Colonial Olllce List, the writings ot Sir Charles Dllke, the exeeheiit worli oC PrsM. Foh:Tt Chahner, 
n[ Oriel College, Oxford, on colonial enrrency, and the report oi the j>ritish eommi^^sion which in. 1^^H7 invi'sligaved ('i)!;.ti!i:»ns in the 
British Weyt Indies have been relied upon. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND SHARE OF THE BREIISH AND NATIVES, RhSEiiCTlVlT.Y. IN ITS 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Tlie syr-teni of government of Ihitisli India and the sliare (if the n[]tl\'es therein nia}- ]>e (U^serih^vl as follD^vs: 

Tlie geiieral direction of the governnierrt is in cliarge of the secretary of state hir Indin, assisted ])y a counrii nf ten me]^^;ri■s. nine 
ol whom rinist have resided at least ten years in India and not left India msire than ivn years jvrior to iln^ 'lah= oi liieir apjK'inhin'm. 
These ohicials are located in London and all of their work with reference to In^li:! is i^orformed from thai stand ]>oint. 'i^ius cnunril h: s 
no initiativi? anthoriiy, bnt conducts the business relative to India subject to thr direction of the secrelarv of ^hl(l^ f«»r India, tu) imp;^rta;i! 
];art of this duty being to act upon all grants and appropriations of the I'cvenues (yi India, both in India and (^Isewhov, no grant !)eing \ai;d 
witlioiit their favorable action. Meetings are held at least once each week. 

Thc^ supreme executive authorit)' in India is the governor-general, or viceroA', aided ])y his romidl, which consists of live ajnioinied 
memliers, and the connnander in chief of the Indian army. The work of gctvei-nnient i^- divided into si ven de])artnieir(s--home, foit 'gn, 
tina)K'(% uiilitary, public works, reverme, ajid agriculiure — and one of tliese deparimeiits is assigiicd to each memljcr <'f the council, tiie 
foreig?i department behig under the personal direction of the governor-general. All these ai'c Fnghshmeu appo:nt(vl ]»y tlie hcine 
Government. 

For legislative work the governor-general's council is enlarged by the addition of sixteen additional mend)(n's, Ijiirlishinen, 
nominated by the governor-general. Tliis council ha^ power, su'^jeet to certaiii restrictions, to make laws fur all persons withiti Ihitish 
India, and all j>ritish B\d>jeets in the native states of Invlta. 

For administrative work, India is divided into eight great provinces, \^ ith a gnvvM-nnr, lieut(mi\n1~gc)vernnr, or diicl conuni^sioner 
at the head of each; these ofhcials bdng ICnglishnnai. of long experi'.nce in Indin, subjix-t to the appreval of the home ( hAernmeut. Tirc^ 
governors are a}-»pointed by the home Covernmeid, the lientenant-governors and coninn^sionel■s by the goveriior-gruerid of India. Only 
two of these oilicJalH are designated as governor— those at the head of tla^ great ])rovinces of Madras and liomtiay. Fom- others are 
styled lieutenant-governor— 'tliose of Bengal, runjal), Burma, and the Nortliwe^it I'rovince. Tiie otlier two, styled connnissioners, are 
respectively at the head of the Central Province and Assann A new province has ju:-t tK'en created on the imrliiNNest frontier and viil 
he under cjharge c^ an agent of the governor-general. Tiiese otiicers become r>}end)er8 of tlie go^ernor-generars council when it sits in 
the province over which they preside. Each of the governors and lieutenant-governors ha^ a legislative council, whidi assists him in 
framing laws and regukUions for the province. These councils are iripart nominated by the lieutenant-governtir and in part named by 
the numicipal corporations, rural boards, and commercial bodies of the province. 

Eadi of these eight great provinces is (Uvided into districts, at the head of whicli is i>laced by appointment a ''• collector magistrate,'' 
or "deputy commissioner," a:^ Englishman, who is the executive othcer of the district and is responsible to tlie gov(M'nor of the i)rovince for 
the administration of the district. He carries on tlie go\ernment through assistant magistrates, and a superintendent and assistant 
superintendent of police, also Englishmen. In some districts there is also a judge, while in others the magistrate collector also acts as 
judge. There are al)0ut 250 of these districts in all of British India, and tliey tlius have an average [Population of about 1,000,000 picople 
each, though no fixed unit of population is applied in determining their boundaries. 

Tlie district is thus the administrative unit of British India. The governor-general of India, tlie gov(vruorsand heuteuant-governors 
of the provinces, the "collector magistrate," or "deputy commissioner," at the h<\ad of the district^, their a.ssistants, and th<' 
sui)erintendents of police and their assistants are Englislnnen: the additional t^housands wlio can-y out their orders and attcaid to the 
details of the administration of law and the preser\ation of order are nati\-es. 

Next below the collector magistrate, or deimty commissioner, the head of the district, are the deputy collectors, all nativc^s of 
India; the "tehsilders" who have charge of the " tehsils," or wards, into whidi the district is divided, and have in most cases 
magisterial powers, and they too are all natives. The police, except the district superintendent and Ids assistant, are also natives. 

The system of Indian iaw provides a judge's court for each district, with " munsiff," or lower cenu'ts, from which ani-eals may Ix^ 
made to the judge's court of the district, and from that to tlie higli court of India, and .in certain cases to the judicial commillee of tht^ 
privy council in London. A large numl)er of tlie judges of the courts in tlie districts are also nati\-es of India.. 

Still below the district organizations, are the municipal governments in the cities and towns, and ihc local boards in the rural 
districts. There are 750 towns Avhich have municipal organizati(»ns, in cha/g(> of the water sui>ph', sanihition, roads, drains, and 
markets. They impose and collect taxes, expend money for local purposes, make improvements, an<l enact l)y-laws. In all rm-nl 
tracts, the local boards are in charge of roads, schools, and liospltals. . Tlie members of tliese municipal *vrgani/ations an<l tlu^ rural 
boards are natives of India, ami are elected I)y vote of the taxpayers. The police of India, which, exclusive of the sillage watch, 
number about 150,000, are all natives, aside from the district superintendent and assistant superintendeid aliove refernd to. 

Aside from this roach inerv of British India is that of the "native states," which contain 70,000,000, or about 24 per cent of the 
population of all India, and have an area of 055,000 square miles, or 42 per cent of the total area. The control of the Ihltish ( iovernnient 
over these varies in degree and is administered through a " resident," or agent, an Englishman, who resides at tlu« scut of govcrnnicnt, 
of the native state and aids or advises the native prince at the head of the government and his ministers and councils in the fratning and 
administration of law. Tliese princes or rulers of the natives states are not [.ennitted to maintain a military force biwond a iixcd limit; 
to make war or peace with other states, or send ambassadors, aiul no European is permitted to reside at their courts without spec-ud 
permission of the Britisli Government, in case of misgov(^rmnent of the stale l)y tin; prince, the British Uowrmueni m its treaties with 
them reserves the x>ower of dethronement. 
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No accurate statement has been made of the total number of officials in India, or of tlie proportion \Yho are natives of England and 
India, respectively, but some idea of the immense total of officers of all kinds and the small percentage which the English must form 
of that total may be obtained )jy an examination of the following statement from the 1891 census of India, whicli sliows the mmd)er of 
persons dependent for sup[>ort upon official position. The census does not attempt to state the actual number of officeholders or 
of persons engaged in specilied occupations, but instead gives ihe "total population supported by" each occupation. This statement 
shows the total ninnber of persons supported by the various occupations under the term "Administration" to be 5,600,153, and with the 
very liberal estimate of 5.6 persons for each family would give a total of 1,000,000 officials in the various grotips and classes enumerated, 
AVhen it is considered that the same census showed in India only 100,551 persons of all ages Avho were born in England, th.e small 
proportion of I^nglish officials will be api)arent. 

OCCUPATION OR MEANS OF LIVELIUOOD. 

nulla. 

Order 1. Administration 5, 600. 153 

Suborder 1. Civil service of the State 2, ;>1)5, 1()2 

1. The viceroy, governors, and other heads of administration of provinces and their families 30 

2. Chiefs of native states and their families 111? 742 

3. Officers of government and their families 42, 272 

4. Clerks, inspectors, etc. , and their families 573, 253 

5. Constables, messengers, warders, etc 1, 447, 478 

6. State service (unspecilied) 220, 387 

Suborder 2. Service of local bodies 11^^, 1 35 

7. Eocal and municipal inspectors, etc 5,1 78 

8. Local and munici pal clerical establishments 32, 689 

9. Local and municipal menials, etc 80, 268 

Suborder 3. Village service 3, 08(5, 856 

10. Village headmen (not returned as agriculturists) 34v>, 559 

1 1 , Village accountants ( not returned as agriculturists) 452, 986 

1 2 Village watchmen and other menials (not returned as agriculturists) 2, 284, 311 

Commenting upon the share of the native in the administration of law in British India, (jien. Sir George Chesney, K. G. !>., IM. P., 
in his work, Indian Polity, 1894, says: 

" The civil administration of India is in fact carried on by native agency, supervised by a small body of Englishmen. During the 
last twenty-live years, notwithstanding the additions of territory made, the covenanted civil service has been reduced by 22 per cent, 
and, excluding Burma, the condition of whicli is for the time exceptional, there are now altogether (omitting English officers in the 
police) only about 750 British officials, including military men in civil employ and a fe^v others, engaged in the civil administration, or 
about one to every quarter of a million people. Besides these the higher judicial and executive service comprises about 2,600 officials, 
of whom, according to the latest returns, only 35 were Englishmen domiciled in India. Four-fifths of these are Hindus, one-half of 
them being Brahmans; the remainder, save a few Sikhs, Parsis, and unspecified classes, are Mohammedans. Under this class comes the 
subordinate civil ser^•ice, including about 110,000 persons of salaries of 100 rupees and upward, of whom 97 percent are natives of India." 

SIR GEORGE CHESNEY ON THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Sir C^eorge Chesney, in his *' Indian Polity," describes the government of India as follows: 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

In Bengal thirteen of the twenty members of the legislative council are to be nominated by the lieutenant-governor, of whom not 
more than ten are to be officials of the government. The nomination of the remaining seven is delegated as follows: The municipal 
corj>t)rations of tlie cities and towns in the province will recommend two members; the district (rural) boards of the province will 
nominate two; one nomination each has been given to the Corporation of Calcutta, the Association of Merchants, and the University of 
Calcutta. Eor tlie purposes of the election, the municipalities and district boards are grouped in eight divisions, corresponding with the 
geograpliical charges of the official commissioners of divisions into which the province is divided, and two groups of each class, or four 
groups in all, will elect one member each. A seat in the council being Iield for two years, each group will thus get its turn once in eight 
years. Tlie votes of eacli municipality are valued in an ascending scale according to its income, a municipality with an income of 5,000 
rupees having a single vote, one with an income of 250,000 rupees and upward eight votes. The various district boards have all equally 
a single vote." Ijach municipality or district board, as the case may be, which takes part in the election of the year, sends a delegate to 
the appointed place of meeting within the division, where the election is carried out by ballot, repeated if necessary until some one of the 
nominated candidates obtains a majority of the whole number of votes. The candidates nominated must be residents in that part of the 
province for which the election is being held. 

The x>rocedure adopted in Madras is somewhat more simple. Here also the governor makes thirteen nominations, of which not 
more than nine may be of official persons; the nominations (or rather recommendations for the nomination) of the remaining seven 
councilors liave been made over to the Corporations of Madras, Chamber of Commerce, and University of Madras, one each, while the 
nurnici|>al and district l)oards throughout the province are divided for the purpose of the election into two groups respectively, each 
nominating one candidate. Each municipality and district board has only a single vote, without regard to size or income. 

For tlie council of the governor-general the nominations to four seats have been made on the reconnnendation of the nonofficial 
members of the four provincial councils; a fifth nomination has been given to the Calcutta Chamber of Coinmerce. 

liefore describing the system of district adnnnistration carried on throughout the country, in the efliciency of winch the interests 
of the ])eo|)le are mainly concerned and on which the security and efficacy of the British government in India is mainly dependent, 
some account of the centralized departments may first be given. 

Depaiitments under the SuPEEJtE Govehnment. 

It has already been explained that the government of India retains the direct control of various branches of the civil administration, 
the business of wlUch is distributed an:iong the following departments: 

I. Finance and commerce: Under the administration of the financial member of council, whose functions correspond wdth that ot 
the English chancellor of the exchequer, the secretary of the department holding a position analogous to that of the secretary of the 
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treasury. The liead of the executive department of linancc and account is the comptroller and auditor-general, in whopc ollice all the 
accounts of the^ country are brought together and comi^tiled, who is responsible for the proper working of ail the account de])artnienta 
throughout India, and is also the final authority for the disposal of all departmental or interprovincial differei)ccs of accoimt. The 
comptroller-general is also the currency commissioner, and in. this capacity exercises the functions winch arc performed for the Briti^ii 
Government by the Bank of England. " 

The civil accounts of_ each province are dealt with by an accountant-general, with one or more deputies and assistants, >\ lio also 
conducts the detailed audit of all the civil expenditure. The xiroceedings of the accountant-generals are supervised by traveling 
inspectors, who report to the comptroller-general. 

THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 

The post-office, an imperial service under tiie finance department, is administered by a director-general. Under him rom<' the 
postmaster-generals of provinces, either civil servants or dex^irtmental officers advanced for good service, who form one body for 
the })urposes of pron:!otion and are available for triuisfer from one province to ajiotlier. The Indian ])ostal rates are tlu^ chea(H'st in 
the world. A letter can be sent from one end of the country to the other — from Peshawur to JVhuidalay (3,000 miles) — for liaif an aniia, 
value a halfpenny. 

DEl'A HTM EXTAL SEE V I CE. 

II. The department of revenue and agriculture, wlrich deals with the business denoted by its title, administers also the following 
departments: 

Survey of India department. This carries on three great branches of survey: (1) The great trigonometrical survey, or general 
measurement of the country. This has been practically completed within India, but is now i3eing carried on to the extensive regitms 
on the northwest frontier and in Barma whicJi have receiitly come under Britisli rnle, (2) Various to2)ograplncal surveys. {[>) The 
revemie survey, for recording superficial areas and tracts as tlie basis of land-revenue settlements. 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 

III. Tliis department, wlvicli, with that of revenue and agriculture, is administered by the availal)]e civilian meml)er of tho • 
govern or-general's council, deals with all the business coming up to the government of India other than the special affairs already 
detailed and |)ublie w^orks, and is the general medium of communication with the, provincial governments and secretary of state, as 
well as the department in wdiich all business relating to the government collectively is dealt with, as, for example, rules for the conduct 
of business between the departments. 

PUBLIC W^ORKS. 

IV. Public w^orks, the administration of which forms another depajtment of the Supreme Government, includes construction of 
roads and canals, supervision of railways, etc. This department also administers the telegraph department (with a direct(U'-general at 
the head). This is a more appropriate arrangement than to place it, like the post-office, under tiie home department. The telegraph 
lines being carried in many parts througlx uninhabited forests and over wild mountain ranges, ihcir construction and mainteiianco 
present greater difiiculties than the transmission of messages. 

SIR W. W. HUNTER ON THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

Sir W. W. Hunter, in his 1892 edition of The Indian Empire, says of the details of administration in India: 

Alike in regulation and nonregulation territory, the unit of administration is the district— a w^ord of very deilnite meaning in 
oflicial phraseolocjy. The district officer, whether known as collector-magistrate or as deputy commissioner, is the responsible head of 
Ills jurisdiction. "Upon his energy and personal character depend ultimately the efficiency of our Indian government. His own special 
duties are so numerous and so various as to bewilder the outsider, and the work of his subordinates, native and European, largely 
depends upon the stimulus of his personal example. His position has been compared to that of a French prefet, but siicli a 
comparison is unjust in many ways to the Indian district officer. He is not a mere subordinate of a central bureau, wdio takes his 
color from his chief and represents the political parties or the permanent officialism of the capital. The Indian collector is a strongly 
individualized wTjrker in every department of rural well-being, with a large measure of local independence and of personal initiative. 

As the name of collector-magistrate signifies, his main functions are twofold. He is a fiscal oOicer, charged with the collection of 
the revenue from the land and other sources; he is also a revenue and ciiminal judge, both of first instance and in appeal. But Ids title 
does by no means exhaust bis multifarious duties. He does in his smaller local sphere all that the home secretary superintends in 
England and a great deal more, for he is the representative of a paternal and not of a constitutional government. Police, jails, 
education, municipalities, roads, sanitation, dispensaries, the local taxation, and the imperial revenues of his district are to him matters 
of daily concern. ' Pie is expected to make himself acquainted with every phase of the social life of the natives and with eacli natural 
aspect of the country. He should be a lawyer, an accountant, a surveyor, and a ready writer of state papers. He ought also to possess 
no mean knoAvledge of agriculture, political economy, and engineering. ^ ^ * The municipalities at present existing m India are 
a creation of the legislature; indeed, a recent branch of our system of administration. Their ongm may be traced, not directly to the 
native panciniyat, but to the necessity for relieving the district officer from certain details of his work. The panchayat, or elective 
council of five, is one of the institutions most deeply rooted in the Hindu mind. By it the village community was ruled; the headman 
being only its executive officer, not the legislator or judge. By it caste disputes were settled ; by it traders and merchants were organized 
into powerful guilds, to the rules of which even European outsiders formerly had to submit. By a development of the panchayat tlie 
Sikh army of the khalsa w^as despotically governed when the centralized system of Kanjit Singh fell to pieces at his death. 

The tillage organization was impaired or broken up under Mughal rule. Mumcijxd institutions have developed under the British 
rule in place of the old Hindu niechanism or rural government, which had thus worn out. I'olice, roads, and sanitation are the three 
main objects for which a modern Indian municipality is constituted. In rural tracts these departments are managed (in dilierent prov- 
inces) by tlie collector, or by one of his subordinate staff, or by a local fund board. Within municipal limits tlu^y are delegated to a 
committee wdio, at first, derived their practical authority from the collector's sanction, implied or expressed. Except m the larger 
towi 
the 
boards 

presidency ciiiviw, iiuinuyiuu too, wiui x/j,u^rj,-tu-x iiiiKtMnctui^^. .-^x* ^^.^^^ , -^..^ — -. ._,^ .^.^.,..,.. „. ,;;"'' ----./ Vrr i 

a population of If millions; the members of the three municipal bodies numbered HI, ot whom 93 were elected. Increased lile and 
vigor has been given to municipal institutions in India by the extension of the elective principle under the local seli-govermnent a(-ts 
(1882-1884). In important places the majority of the municipal bodies are elected by tlie local taxpayers, but m certain small towns all, 
and in every town some, of the administrators are nominated bv tlie Government or have scats ex officio. In Upper Burma alone there 
are no elected members in the 10 munifdpalitiea, which, despite tlie recent date of the annexation, liave already been constitute<l. I he 
758 municipalities, excluding the nresidency towns, of which British India consisted in 1890-91 of 10,585 members, ot whom o,848 were 
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oiec't(Ml .111(1 4,737 nomijial(M] ex oiVicio. Bat tiiis does not fairly exliibit the advance made by the elective principle, for the noiuiiiat''tl 
inunicijj.d ci»u\ini--i{nu>rH (^i j-inall to\Mis or in hack^^ard provinces are irichi<le<l. It iw mofe instructive to jx^int out tliat in tJie J07 
jiT!irj(*'i»aliti<^s (j{ tb(* NornnNc-tprii ])r(uitices there A\ere 1,218 ejected to 317 nominated nieniher?!^ and tbat in the 145 inunici]>alities <-^i 
i\vi\<iii\ ih(^ proprMtion A^;! J, IT)!- toi)fh Out of t!ie ai>urt^;>\ite nunibt r of niunicij)al connni^-ioner^, concerninii whmu infori nation ii: 
a\ad-\M'\ (kT'-M w.'vv oati\c^' aii'i s;]9 iluropi^an-j, ^J'lie ]Hi[)'ilation ^Nithin nunncipal limits wiw. accc^rdinir to tbe cen'-ns of lSi)l, no le^^ 
than 1 \<*:^l,:>iis, ot v, b^m h^SO-Tb") i\ .-ided in tln^ lbr<H' pre -ideja^y tov,j3«. Th^^ larger tlie town and tbe more \ ijj:uron^ the loinncJnaiiiN , 
tbp<^n :\ti'i' J- tbe p't.M . oi lf)ra! adtniiu-tratlun ((MM'oded to it, and tbe Jari^er tbe j)ri)p(v-tiun of elected n.iend)en^. Tbe C'-tjblisbnient ol 
j'ual *-v 11" ,^ >\< n.'i.f ni 'i.t- b.-ei] midertuken laivrtban tli it r>f urban -(^]f-^ov(^f'anu nt, and ]»re^enl!^ j>ecnliar diii3cahi(^-^ ov\ iol' Id i be naiurt! 
oi tb.c p >j>'iLit'' n iMid t' e (b-^ta'^e< ^ in ),e tia\ei-ed tn ntleiKl r\(H'liiaA-«. Neseubele^^^ di.-trict and rmal bnaid> jua e 'hi en t(-rined in 
e\ei\ \>\' \\\\(K e\i«'j^l lic.Mua to aduiini^MT and iibd local tavation. Tbe ]>riTn'i])te ol eU\ lion b.i^ hem a(bniiti d a- ic as p<i-^i)>]e, and 
in tbo \oMln\(' -^-n i>nA,in -e-^ and OndJi l,LiS4:<)iit oi J, >(ii jiu mi<(a'-' of tbe dii^tricl l^oaid^ ^\ere ( lectcd, ajid in J>( u(;al -ll'-'> me»n1)ei - (Mit 
of 7"''. Tb*' ' H'.*"'' [jii of tjie cxpeialitu'e of xlw-^-^ rural boai<[s i-; (h^vcjlinl to loeal load.^', but a-^ tliei(i(aof b)cal v-eh-<>o\t rnmont 
({(, \< ln])Mb(\\ n. '\ .1 .n*v ('f jjrimarr (d'K ation and sanitation. Ft in more (bilicidt to ti*'t nuMubers to att^'ud Ibf .-e bo'u-<]H tJian ni 
ninj)i< i} a'llu ', Init wi'b inuvasr*! ie^pMn^i!)ib(\ aiid jhom^k^ it i^ lu)}"ed tbai tlii< dillieidlv ^^ ib k— i.n. - ■ - iv>'v'lu(Hn,i;' tlM^Mbac^e 
uat<'b,Mo! ih<ujii'ii'h d n^ a sub^i^Har_^ }v>Hce in nuun piu\H of tbe country, the reuuk'r pob<'(M>j i\\] kiiul-iin r>riti>b India in ISO ) coiri-tcd 
or a lond ^-) i\ '.ui\\ ol b")i\5!)l ollici r- and jnen, beinu; an aver iU(^ of I ])v.bc(*a\an t > id^out i\\ -^<[V> u'-' ]nil(\'^ of aiTa and t<) about l/hiS ol" tlio 
pnj'ubriiiiii. J lie t<ibii (' '-l of maijU< naii<*e ^^a^ U\. 2,5^;;.^'vS;k^ oM\bieh R\'. 2. ns,n7;> v>."^ j^a\jl)!e from t\i" inijX'rial or p^>\inrial 
fe\i nu' - Tho fm-mc r 1 ruieui\o^ an a\ora^^e co-t of Er. 2fJ, bk <s, or (at tb(^ okl ral»M)t" ( xebanuo ol 2^. b) tbe rupee) of about C2 b'^. S]d. 
[)(^j Mj. 'oe jnik' oi dii ^ ;ind of I ana*.) ja^'-', or (at tbe old rale of e\"cban>i;(0 about 2bk per iaMid (>f popekilion. 'i'iie twciaLTo pay of 
eacb < n ^t.ibio \\d^ R . 7 a moinli, or IS .s^, a \ ear. fn bVJO tbe total num^vu' (4 pki'-e^^ of conlin<*'>ient in l>rili'-b In(iia, inclu'inii*:: central 
a'^l <b-Mi, t j.mK aiid !-)( i.uj , ^\a^ 7^^ >: t lie tola! numb- i of jiri-onc^i- aibnitted dnnnir tbe y( ar or lemaininu" o\' r fiom tlu^ pit. Nion^ yuu* 
v.a'— i < ),M:t;; di" daii> ' \«M'aw*^ ^\a- S^.;>o:». Tb(^ i>ba"^- oi tf.ui-portati(>n for all i'ntisi) India are the AndauKin and Ni(o]>ar iskuuln, 
Vvlicn' tbt'fo aje tuo i^vh:\\ t'-iabb,^bnu^nif-, eontainni^^ in 18*,)0-U1 a (kiily a\(ra^<' of 1],S04 con\ictM, 

TFin GOVERNMENT OF JAVA AND THE SHARE OF THE NATIVES AND EUROPEANS, RESPECTIVELY, 

IN ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

Tb(^ goverjiriient in Java is administered l)y a small body of carefully trained ofiicials sent from Netherlands for tlris duty, who, by 
a skidiuliy <.levised and ekdjorate system, ol)taiji the cooperation of the native chiefs in carrying into execution, the laws and regulations, 
■svlrich are made by the Dutch Govermnent in JSTetherlands and Java in combination. In Ketlierlands the colonial department is under 
the direction of a member of tlie counx'il of ministers, corresponding with our term ca]>inet, and through liim are submitted to tho 
Sos'ereign the more important of tlie laws and regulations framed l>y tlie (b)vernor-(jeneral and his council in Java. 

Tlie (k)vernor--(Teneral, appointed by the home Government, wlio is located in the island, exercises supreme control over the 
different l)ranches of the general administration, issuer ordinances and regulations, declares war, makes p>eace, and concludes treaties 
with tbe naitive princes; ap})oints civil and mihtary employees, and watches over and protects the interests of the natives, lie is aided 
by a council composed of hve members, whose advice, however, he is not bomid to follow, these officials being known as directors and 
subject to tlie control of the governor. These directors are in charge, respectively, of finance, public instruction, industries and worship, 
justice juid pulilic works, and tlie dcjiartment of the interior. The commanders of the army and navy are the heads of their respective 
departments. Meetings of these department chiefs are called by order of the governor-general, and they form what is known as the 
' * con n ci 1 of directors. ' ' 

Tiie island is divided into twenty-two provinces, at the head of which are European officers, who are as pow^erful in their provinces 
as the governor-general in the colony. These officials, or "residents," are appointed by the governor-general. Each resident, who is a 
European, is aided by an assistant resident and coiriptrollers, whose duty it is to see that the laws and regulations are carried out 
throughout the i^rovince. All of these European ofiicials must have received a careful training, either in the institutions maintained for 
that purpose in Netherlands, or in the island, or both. 

Tlie agency through which the resident and Ids aids carry out the details of the government in the province, or residency, as each 
district is callwl, is the regent, or ^* younger brother," as lie is called, who is always a native functionary belonging to one of the highest 
families of the country, and frequently of princely birth, and who receives a high compensation for Ids services in the administration of 
government among the natives. The families from which these "younger brothers" are selected, having been for preceding generations 
the rulers of tbe natives, their directions of the details of the government are the more readily accepted by the natives; and this is 
especdally true by reason of the fact that the real ruler, the E^uropean resident, masks his authority under the title of *^ elder brother." 
The regent, or younger brother, is paid a larger salary than the resident himself; has the riglit of precedence over all European 
functionaries except the resident; is surrounded by princely pomp, holds court where, according to Leclercq, "all the natives, even of 
Ills own family, ai>proach him on their knees only;" has a numerous retinue, and exercises his control over all the native chiefs of the 
regency and through them over the i>eople as a wdiole. 

THE SYSTEM DESCRIBED BY AN ENGLISH OFFICIAL OF INDIA, 

''The system of administration in Java," says Henry Bcott Boys, whose long service in British India renders his view of government 
in Java esp)ecially valuable, "was, under the native sovereigns, almost identical with that of Akbar in India. The headmen of the 
villages ^vere, as in India, chosen by the villagers themselves. The rulers of the subdistricts and provinces were appointed, and all 
held office at the pleasure of tho,^^ who nonnnated them. With their duties as revenue collectors they combined the offices of criminal 
and ci\'il judges, beijig assisted by the ^lusselman law officer and legal counselor, who was the expounder of local customs, which 
regulate*] much the dispenshig of justi('e. The parallel between the Javan and Indian systems is curiously exact. When the Butcli 
made good tlieir f(j(ftijig in the island they made no attempt to undertake its government. So far as the natives were concerned, they 
left tliem an<l their management entirely to their native rulers. They insisted on certain articles of commerce being kept close 
monopolies for themselves. They demanded from each district a forced contingent of rice, leaving the regents to levy it from the villages ' 
in wbate\'er manner they pleased; compelled the regents to supply wdiatever labor they required, and after they had started the coffee 
])lantatlons, reipvured tlie regents to see that every cultivator planted, nurtured, and i^lucked a certain nmnber of coffee trees. * * * 
Java and Madura are now divided into twenty-five residencies, which comprise seventy-eight regencies, each of which latter divisions is 



^ Ilx.~10 rupees: present exchange value of tke rapce, about 33 cents. 
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ruled b}' a native regent, assisted by an ' assistant resident,' who has a>s his heutenant in tlie Avork a * comptroller,' At tiie ]iea(1(ituirters 
of each residency is a resident, with power.s of snpervision over the officers in charge of the regency. The work ol adaniiiistrafKtn in 
Hupj-JOh^ed to be done by the native regent, and all orders to the peox)le are is.-ued through him. The aclual rulers are, of cuuim-, the 
Dntcl), l)ut it is tlieir .settled poli«n- to ca^ry, if possible, tlie native nipper classes with thcni in their adinini.st ration, and they eixlc^xdr to 
secure this object, even at the risk of inucli inconvenience and ineffectual governin(.'rd, wliicli but too often rt^HuliB froiii lhi< dual n\h\ The 
j'cgency in again divided into sniall districts, each under innnediate orders of a ' wadena,' who, like the I'egent, is a nali vo ul high family, 
witli 'nrantries' under him. Ttiese mantries, who are olIicialB corre^^ponding to the petty oilicer^^ of police in India, arc Hie r(h;li(»n^j, 
generally, of the regent and wadenas. In each village there is a headman, who is elected by the villagerr. This Joan ctihncts t!)*^ land 
tax, alhjts the rice lield-s, keeps the roster of men at work on the x)lantations or roadn, f:;ees5 to thci^upply of gi-atuitou.^ proviHiniu^ fur the 
niantrich' and others, and tells off the A'illagers as watchmen in their turn. He nettles nmall disputes, and, being cliosen l)y tlu' pcn]i|i>, is 
trustc*! by tiiem, and is really a protectipn to tliem. Tiie principle m^xxn wliich the courts are based is tlie coiitermciit of wry liruifcd 
powers upon both European and native oflicers sitting alone, even the regent being unal)le to inlhct a severer pinii^hment than ten days' 
imprisonment, wdrile tlie joint court, 'landraad/ in wliich the resident and regent, witli one otlier native of ])igh rank, sit t*>gelh(M',,can 
iidhi't tlie penalty of death, subject to tlie conllrmation of the supreme c^->urt at Datavia. Tlie landraad is tic {e-ineijnil ei\ii and ciimiiad 
coui't for natives. Ti}e resident, regent, and Avadena exercise petty civil jurisdiction wlien sittiiig ahme. ^o !'airoj)eans, iiowever, arc 
subject to any other than purely Dutch courts. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY OF ENGLISH EXPERTS. 

]\Ir. W. Ba^l Worsfold, in his A Visit to Java, published in 189;J, describes the system of admilri^tratinn as follows: "The 
Netherlands India, as the Dutch possessions in the East are oilicialJy styled, includoi the whole of the Malay arthipelago, with the 
excei>tion of the Philippine Islands belonging to Spain, part of I>ornco in tlu^ possession of the North Born.eo Company, LUid i]\v eastern 
half of Now Guln(^a, wiiich is shared liy (jermany and England. Tlu^ total area is officially stated to l)e 711),to t siprne mi!e-=, and the 
total population 29,765,031. It is adminisk^red by a governor-general, a government secretary, an<l a council of state c >nsistiiig of iiv(^, 
members, nho are ap})eMnted from anrong the chief Dutch residents in the island of Java. As all matters of general ])oli<'y are controilcHl 
by the secretary for tlie colonies, who is a member of the home Government, the functions of the colonial governnaait are mainly 
executive and consultative, So close is the connection that the colonial estimates ior revenue and expenditure l^ave to r(M*eivc the 
approval of the home Government before they can be carried out. Moreover, the various government o(hcials scattered through the 
archipelago are responsible to the secretary for the colonies. There are colleges established lioth in Holland and Bata via iii which 
the young men intended for the colonial service can receive a suitable training. 

' "The physical sanction upon which the Dutch authority rests is an army of 30,0(X) men, composed of Dutch, German, Swiss, Italians, 
and native, but officered exclusively by Dntcliujen, and a navy of 50 ships. Of these troops, a large proportion (amounting in !<S^)l to 
10,537) are native. The headcprarters of the army is fixed at Batavia. Tliere are barracks at Weltevreden, and at ^leester Cornel is in 
the capital, and additional accommodation lias been recently provided at Ihritenzoi'g. The lieet is statioJied at So<;u-a])a.ya, a town wliicli 
possesses the best harbor in Java, and which is conveniently situated at the other end of the island. There are, however, a few ships 
always stationed at Batavia. The greater portion of the iieet is composed of the ships of the Netherlandr^ Indian navy, wddcli is 
permanently stationed in the archipelago; but there are among them some ships belonging to the Dutch navy, -which are relieved every 
tliree j^ears. 

"At the present time (1<S92) the chief occui>ation of the colonial forces is tlie establishment of the Duh'h authority in Sumatra. 
Since hS74 the natives of Achin have successfully resisted the Dutcli, and the Achin war has proved so costly and so disastrous that th.e 
home Government have ordered the operations of the trooi)S to be contined to such as are purely defensive. Acting under these instruc- 
tions, tlie colonial forces have retired beliind a chain of forts, and all attempts to advance into tlie interior have ))een abandoned. East 
year (1891) Baron Makay, the secretary for the colonies, was able to assure the States-General that 'excellent results were ex})ected from 
the blo{;kade system' now adopted, and that the Achinese were already lieginning to feel tlie inconvenience of being (ait off from tlieir 
supplies of necessaries, such as opium and tobacco. 

"Java is by far the most important of the islands of tlie Malay archipelago. Its i)0]mlation is four times that of the remaining 
Dutch possessions in the East. This population is divided as follows (1890): Euroi)eans, 4H,783; (^hinese, 237,577; Aralis, 13,913; other 
Orientals, 1,806; natives, 22,765,977; total, 23,068,086. 

"V>uth the exception of the Chinese, the great retail traders of the Malay countries, almost the entire ])0})ulation of the island is 
' native.' This term includes various branches of the Malay race, of which the chiefs are tlie Javanese and Sudanese, oc^cupying, respec- 
tively, the east and west of the island. Separate dialects are also spoken by the people of Bantam and I\Iadura. There is little to 
distinguish the two chief races, except that the Javanese are more warlike ami spirited than tlie Sudane\-e, who are somewhat more dull 
and almost entirely agricultural. Si>eaking generally, the native population of Java is but little inferior in intelligence to the native 
population of India, while in some respects—in particular in tlie readiness shown by the native princes to assimilate^ i:uroi>ean learning 
and customs, and in a certain artistic sensiliility manifested by the whole people--they rt^semble the inliabltants of Ja])an. ^ 

"The majority of the Javanese natives are employed in the cultivation of rice; in work on plantations, sugar, cofi'e(>, cincliona, and 
tea, and in yarious lesser industries, such as the making of mats and weaving of sarongs. They are also by no means nnsldllful as w<»rkerH 
in clay, wood, and metals, and as artisans generally, and are successfully employed l>y tlie Go\erninent in working the railways and post- 
telegra|)h servi(;es. For purposes of administration the island is divided into twenty-four residencies. l^:ac]i residency is further di\ided 
into districts, and finally into campongs or towmships. It will be remembered that wlien, at the end of the eig^iteenth c(Mitury, the Dutch 
Government took over the island from tlie East India Company thc^y received posst^ssion of the soil, suliject only to such hmitations as 
tlie company had alreatly imposed upon their ownership. Since tliat time the colonial government lias pursne^l a poliey in Java similar 
to that pursued by the British in India, by which tlie native princes have been gradually induced to part with tlieir territorial rights 
and privileges and to accept in return proportionate monetary compensations. At the same time the st^rviccs of these 'j>rinces' have 
been utilized in the work of government. As a result of this hitter, tlse sums paid originally as incomes equivalent to the revemies 
derived from the rights surrendered have now come to be of the nature of otlicaal salaries. Most of thi-e regents, as the native princ<>s 
are called, receive from 2,000 to 3,000 florins a year; but some one or two, such as the sultan of Djokja and the regent of Bamlong, 
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receive as niuch as 70,000 or 80,000 florins. The Dutdi have wisely employed, as much as possible, the social organization which they 
found in existence, and native authorities and institutions have been supplemented by European officials. In each residency there is, 
therefore, a double set of officials, European and native. First of all there is the resident, who resides at the chief town, and is the head 
of all officials, lCuro]>can and native. Under him there are assistant residents, controleurs, and assistant controleurs. The controleur is 
an official more especially conne(;ted with the Government plantations, and the regulation of the industrial relations between the planters 
and the peasants or (;oolies is an important duty which he fulfdls. The regent is the head of the native oflicials, but, of course, inferior 
in authority to the resident, whom he calls his 'elder brother.' Under him is an officer called a patih, and then wadenas, assistant 
wadenas, and ultimately the \ illage chiefs or loerahs. In addition to these there is a further official called a jaksa, who ranks above the 
wadenas, and receives infonnation of any offenses committed.' In the villages the loerahs act as policemen, but in the towns tliere are 
regular native policemen called oppas, who also attend on the wadenas. In each residency there is a court of justice consisting of a 
president, who is a paid legal official, a clerk of the court, and a pangoeloe or priest for administering oaths. In this court the jaksa sita 
as native assessor to the l';uro|iean judge-president. There are superior courts at the three great tow^ns, Batavia, Samarang, and Soerabaya, 
and a supreme court at Jjiitavia, IMurder and crimes of violence are generally rare, but small thieving is common throughout the island." 

A FRENCH VIEW OF GOVERNMENTAL METHODS IN JAVA. 

M. Jules Le Clercq, in his excellent work, Un Sejour dans File de Java, published in 1898, describes the Butch system oJ 
government in Java as follows: 

Tlie administration of the colonial possessions is exercised in the King's name by the minister of colonies, and each year a detailed 
report is presented to the Sta+es-( General on the situation in the colonies. The government of the Dutch Indies rests no more, as in the 
tim(^ of tlie famous I)ut(;h Inflia Company, in the hands of a commission, but is vested now in one man, a functionary of the King and 
responsible to [lim for the proper discharge of his office. This responsibility finds its sanction in the power granted to the King and the 
second chamber of the States-General to impeach him. 

THE G OVER XOK-GENER AL. 

This royal officer has the title of governor-general. lie is the commander of the land and sea forces of the Dutch Indies; he 
exercjses supreme control over the different branches of the general administration; he issues ordinances on all matters not regulated by 
law or royal decree; he declares war, makes peace, and concludes treaties with the native princes; he appoints civil anil military 
employees; he has the right of amnesty, clemency, and no capital punishment can be executed without his sanction. One of his most 
important duties is the protection of the natives; he watches that no cession of land violate their rights, and issues rules and regulations 
relating to the ''government cultures;" he fixes the kind and extent of the forced labor and sees to the proper execution of all ordinances 
pertaining to tliis matter; he has the power of expelling all foreigners who disturb the public order. In a word, the representative of 
the King is vested with all the powers; he is, in the Empire of the Indies, almost the King in the absolute sense of the term, 

THE COUNCIL. 

To be sure, by Ids side, or ratlier under liim, there is an India council meeting under his chairmanship and constituted of a vice- 




the advice of the council, to take such measures as he regards opportune when he thinks that the 
general interest of the col(>ny would suffer from tlie delay which an appeal to the King involves. As a matter of fact, the governor- 
general i)0ssesses all executive and legislative powers. 

XO SECRETARIES OR J^riNISTERS. 

There are no secretaries or ministers at the- head of the civil administration but officials, five in number, who hold the modest 
title of directors. These officials are subject to the oi-der and supreme control of the governor, who in reality is the prime minister. 
There is a director of the interior, one of linan(;e, another of public instruction, religious worship and indtistries, a director of justice, 
ajid one of public w(»rks. Tlie commanders of the army and navy are the heads of their respective departments. The meetings of 
these different department cliiefs, called by order of the governor-general, form the council of directors. To what extent the affairs of 
tliis council are almost family affairs may be best seen from the fact that sometimes the directors are chosen from among the brothers 
of the govei-nor. 

THE SHARE OF THE NATIVES IN ADMINISTRATION OP GOVERNMENT. 

The machinery of tlie local administration, even better than that of the central administration, reveals the ingenious scheme by 
moans of wliicli a very small number of functionaries rules the densest population of the world. The island of Java is divided into 
tvventy-t^\o provinces, at the hea<l of v/hich are EmT)pean officials who are as powerful in their provinces as tlie governor-general in the 
(colony at large; but just as the chiefs of the departments have but the title of director, these provincial governors or prefects call them- 
selves modestly ''residents," and their provinces, very often containing over a million souls, are called ''residencies." The ''resident" 
appointed l)y tlie governor-general is in his x>rovince the representative of the government, and as such the chief of the civil administra- 
tion, the finances, justice, police, and he has the right to wear the payong, or gold parasol, which, in the eyes of the Javanese, is a mark 
of tlie liighest rank. Ife is assisted l)y the assistant residents, who in turn have subordinates in the j)ersons of the comptrollers, who 
see to the proper observation of the regulations relating to the natives, visit periodically the villages of their districts, listen to'com- 
]>laints, oversee tlie plantations of the government, and form, so to say, the link v/hich connects the native administration to the 
European administration, 

HOW THE NATIVES AID IN THE DETAILS OP ADMINISTRATION. 

The following features of the Dutch colonial service in Java show best its skillful organization. The meclianism consists partly in 
concealing the true motors of the machine under the network of pure display, by leaving to the native princes the illusion of power and 
veiling the actions of the European rulers. Each residency comprises one or more regencies, and alongside of each resident there are one 
or more regents. Now, Avhiie tlie resident is always a European official, the regent, on the other hand, is always a native fimctionary 
belonging to the liighe4 families of the countries and frequently of princely birth, who bears, according to the importance of his rank 
the title of "liaden Adipati," or "Mas Toemenggoeng," or even that of "Pangeran" (prince). 

Tlie natives are subject to the regent, their natural cdiief; the resident, although the real holder o[ power, does nothing except 
through, the medium of the regent. In order to conceal his authority, he allows himself to be n^ganled in tfie eyes of tiie natives as the 
elder brother of the regent, and gives his orders to his brother in the form of recommendations. Tliis formula, which v^'nuld be 
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regarded meaningless with us, has quite an importance with the Javanese, since in their eyes the ekler brother, in the absence of Iho 
father, is the chief of the family, respected by the j^ounger brothers, but still regarded always as brother, and not as official chief. 
Being a brother merely, the regent enlightens him^vith his counsel. The European official is even held to take the advice of the 
native functionary, whenever the interests of the native population are at stake. The younger brother is the intimate counselor of the 
elder brother in all cases where the latter has to be enlightened on the condition of the people; but once a resident has made liis 
decision, after having heard the opinion of the regent, the latter, as a good younger brother, has to submit whatever the decision be. 
In order to leave to the natives the illusion of autonomy, the Dutch not only permitted them to keep their rulers, 'Svedonos" 
(village chiefs) , but even their emperor. The territory of the Vorstenlanden, the central province which occupies tlie lifteenth part of the 
area o1 Java, constitutes actually a small empire, the last fragment of the Kingdom of Mataram. The Vorstenlanden are divided between 
two princes, the soesoehoenan and the sultan, the first residing at Solo or Soerakarta and the latter at Djokjakarta. These two capitals 
are even now the centers of Javanese life, and it is here that one can best form an idea of what Java has been in the past. Formerly the 
Vorstenlanden formed but a single province under a single soesoehoenan, but daring last century the Emperor Haniangkoe, despaiiing 
of quelling a Chinese insurrection, called to his aid the Dutch and ceded to them some land in return for their services. Hardly freed 
from tlie Chinese, he met with the claims of his brother, who insisted upon his right to share the tln^one. IJamangkoe, in order to 
escape ncAV struggles, applied for arbitration to the Dutch, who put an end to the dispute by a decision quite in conformity witli the policy 
inspired by th e'principle, "divide ut imperes" (divide and rule). They divided the kingdom into two provinces, which was tlie best 
means to weaken a powerful State. The greater part of the two divisions formed the province of Soerakarta and fell to tlie sliare of 
soesoehoenan; the other division was turned over to the brother of the Emperor, who became sultan of Djokjakarta. The present 
Emperor and sultan are descendants of these two princes. The former bears the title of "soesoehoenan," which means "his highlH^^-s." 
He also has the titles of "The Nail of the World," "The Commander of the Armies," "The Servant of the Charitable," "The Master of 
Worship, " " The Regulator of Religion. ' ' 

THE GOVERNMENT OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA AND THE SHARE OF THE EUROPEANS AND NATIVES, 

RESPECTIVELY, IN ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The French colonies are, for the details of governmental methods, divided into two classes: (1) Those in which limited powers ol 
legislation are granted to a local legislature, in a few cases wholly elected, in others partly nominated by the home government and 
partly elected; (2) those in wliich the government is conducted by decrees. These provisions do not include, however, tariff laws and 
other important measures, w^hich are regulated by general legislation of the home government. In French Indo-China a large share of the 
government is conducted by decrees, though a local body partly appointed and partly elected chiefly by French citizens has very limited 
legislative powers. Under this general term of French Indo-China are included Cochin China, Tonkin, Anam, and Cambodia, Avhose 
united area is 263,000 square miles, with a population of 22,000,000. Cochin China, Anam, and Tonkin are inhabited cliiotly by 
Anamites, who had a well-defined system of government when the French took possession. Under that system the country was 
divided into districts kn^own as "communes," in which the representatives of the ruling element formed a communal council and 
elected one of their number as the head of the commune, and this officer, as representing the commune, carried on the governuKnit, 
raised taxes, and under his general management order was maintained within his province or connnune. The French have, in a limited 
way at least, adapted the details of the native form of government in much of this great section. Under existing French law with 
reference to colonies, the French executive not only administers colonial affairs, but issues general decrees for tlieir government. This 
system is the result of the failure to complete legislation begim in 1854, by which a system of government for the French colonies in 
America was framed and the Emperor empowered to legislate for the others by decrees until a plan of government for the remainder 
should be framed. This plan has never been completed, however, and consequently the President and head of tlie colonial department 
direct the management of French Indo-China and other French colonies of this class by decrees. 

The chief official of French Indo-China is a governor-general, appointed by the Government of France usually upon the recomnien(lation 

of the department of colonies. The military and naval forces are subject to his orders, and all civil officers in the colonies are \m 
subordinates, most of them appointed either by him or upon his recommendation. In Cochin China there is a lieutenant-govern or, and 
in Tonkin, Anam, and Cambodia each a resident superior, each of whom is subject to the general direction of the governor-general 
These in turn are assisted by residents and vice-residents, who carry out the details of the work through the existing conununal 
machinery above described, on a plan somewhat similar to that of the Dutch in Java, relying for those details largely upon tlie native 
ofiicials. These leading officials are paid sufficient salaries to assure the Government that they will cooperate faithfully, and, through 
their influence and knowledge of the people, administer the government in a manner which will be accepted by the natives. The tariff 
laws, however, are made by the French Government, and more of the details managed at the seat of the home government than is the 
case in the British or Dutch colonics, already discussed. The colony is represented in the French Chambers by a deputy elected clueliy 
by the Frenchmen residing in the colony, though natives may become French citizens if they desire and participate in such election. 
A colonial council also exists, which consists of two members named by the privy council, two by the Saigon Cliamber of Connnerce, 
six elected bv Frenchmen residing in Cochin China, and six elected by a college of delegates chosen for this purpose by the nobles of 
each municipality. This council sits twenty days in each year, but is prohibited from debating political matters, its only duties bemg 
to issue decrees rJgulating private property, discuss finance and taxation, express its opinion upon tariffs and taxes already established, and 
send protests to the ministry in France. 

DESCRIPTION BY PROF. HENRY E. BOURNE. 

The French system in French Indo-China is described by Prof. Henry E. Bourne, in a copyrighted article in the Yale Review, 
May, 1B99, reproduced by permission, as follows: 

^ ^ ^ Indo-China is not mere territory containing a negligible quantity of inhabitants, ^lie people, Aiiamih>s or ^(^ 
liave a developed civilization, with fixed customs and laws; but, unlike the rhihppine situation, outside of bulu tlieie ^f^^^^ ^^^^^' 
Anam and Cambodia, a monarchy, through which the French leaders could organize a subjection of *^f P«^Pf ,^^J^^^'^*'^^^^^^^^ '^'Vl 
ncL^otiated at the point of the bayonet. It has not been necessary to deal with the vague multitude and to rule chaos, btill, on Uit 
whole, there is hardlv a phase of the Philippine problem not already illustrated m the history otlndo-Chma. „^,.^^,-„,^ o-pnoml 

Akhough in the sum of French possessions, Indo-China is almost an empire, like British India, it is ^"l«^lj^,\f:^"^^^!^^;f^"^ 
It is not a unity, either in race or in institutions or in the development of the French administration. Tonkin and Cod n f^^^^";^^^^ 
deltas of the Bed River and of the Mekong, are connected by the long and narrow Anain, of which the i^iJ^'^t) ted P«^^ fi-'^!'^^^^'^ f^^^ 
between the mountains and the sea, so that the group resembles, as the Anamites themselves say, a long pole with a bag ot iitc on eacn 
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end. These three territories were united in the first years of the century under the rule of the Emperor Gia Long, and are inhabited 
chiefly by the Ananiites. Their social order is the same, and it has been little disturbed by the partition of the empire since the coming 
of the French. It is essentially democratic, with self-governing communes as its basis. 

This Anamite comjiiime is important, because it is the unit of administration and the responsible agent of the government for the 
collection of taxes, the raising of troops, and the execution of the law. It offers the unvarying framework of society for each advance of 
the population into unoccupied districts. Its honors and duties belong to the notables, who are inscribed on the tax rolls. The higher 
notables form the communal council, and elect one of their number mayor. As soon as their choice is accepted by the government the 
mayor represents tlie commune in all questions raised by the central administration. He carries out the laws, is chiei of police, and 
guardian of the tax rolls. 

( 'am!)odia also belongs to Indo-China, and lies on the Mekong above Cochin China. It is the feeble remainder of an ancient 
kingdom, and yet its people affect to despise the encroaching Anamites, claiming their own origin in an earlier, perliaps an Aryan, 
emigration. Their social organization also differs from that of Anam. When the French protectorate began, they did not have the 
comnnme. Instead of a lettered aristocracy reac^hing the higher official positions nominally through severe competitive examinations, 
they had a semifeudal nobility, and administrative affairs were centralized instead of being left to local authorities. -^ * -^ 

¥oY many years after the treaty of 1863 the protectorate had remained merely nominal. If the terms of the treaty were closely 
adheri^d to, the French resident could not legally interfere in the internal administration of the country, and the men who successively 
occupied tlie ])Orition failed to gain ascendency enough in the court of King Norodom to compensate for the legal weakness of their 
sitnation. l^anessan rather savagely regards such a failure as characteristic of French colonial officers everywhere. They do not make 
the least effort, he sa) s, " to work for the increase of the native authority, and at the same time to penetrate it by our influence." 

When the resident, to strengthen his position, tried to take a seat in the council of ministers, the King resisted stubbornly, but all 
the while he was covertly using the guaranty Ids throne received from the protectorate to render himself absolute. His court became 
more luxurious, and since his revenue did not increase, his officers, the mandarins, were not paid, and were forced to 2:»illage the people, 
lioads and l.>ridges, no longer rej^aired, soon almost disappeared. 

From this desperate situation M. Thomson, the governor of Cochin-China, attempted to rescue the country by the treaty of June 
17, 1884, negotiated under the guns of French sliips. The remedy was too drastic; it attempted to revolutionize Cambodian society from 
top to l)ottom. Furtiiermore, it was justly l)elieved to be an iil-conceived device for annexing Cambodia to Cochin-China, dictated by 
officials eager to extend their jurisdiction. 

It is not astom'shing that Candjodia, from king to peasant, was profoundly stirred by such an attack upon traditional privileges and 
national sasceptibilities. Insurgent bands appeared everywhere. The peaceful inhabitants, impartially afraid of the insurgents and of 
the French, fled to the forests. In less than two years tlie country looked like a desert. Finally the resident was authorized to inform 
King Norodom that the treaty might be considered a dead letter, though it was not to be abrogated. 

Posi^ibly the resistance of tlie Cambodians would not have been so obstinate had not the French Government by its hesitancy 
showed tliatit was not sure of its policy. Though the treaty was made in the spring of 1884, the law approving it was not passed until 
July 17, 1885, and the decree providing for its promulgation was not issued until January 9, 1886. Furthermore, it was only in 1891, 
Y/hen Lanessan came out as governor-general, that the treaty was thoroughly put in force. 

8o much, at least, of the history of Indo-China must be told in order intelligently to explain the measures by which France has 
souglit to administer this group of ]>ossessions. But the period of conquest saw the very machinery in Paris devised to control such 
portions of the national domain radically reconstructed. 

POWERS OF THE FRENCH EXECUTIVE. 

Americans are naturally surprised to discover that the French executive is intrusted not only with tlie administration of colonial 
affairs, but also with the legislation which devises the mechanism of government in the colonies and which regulates all the details of 
the colonial regime. 8o extensive a grant of power is rather anomalous even in a country accustomed to government by decrees. It 
came about in this way: The constitution of 1852 delegated to the senate the organization of the colonies. Accordingly in 1854 Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe, aiul Keunion were provided for by senatus consultum. The other colonies were left for a subsequent act, and mean- 
wiiiie the Emperor was empowered to legislate for them by decrees. As the expected senatus consultum never came, the prerogative 
remained in liis hands until his overthrow. It was then held to pass provisionally to the new executive, where it still remains, because 
the constitutional la\vs of 1875 did not touch this field of legislation. In certain cases the president can issue his decrees merely upon 
tlie report of tljc minister charged with the management of the colonies, and at most he is obliged to consult the council of state. But 
if the chambers legislate upon any matters concerning the colonies the president can not traverse this legislation by subsequent decrees. 

Such a systeiii has much to commend it for the effective control of distant possessions. Many a fine enterprise has been ruined in 
a crisis l>y the sort of hesitancy and dilatoriness which may be looked for in a deliberative assembly. But while promptness is made 
possible there is little danger of irresponsible action, for the minister must countersign each act of the president, and he does this 
knowing tfiat if he blunders intoleral)ly he will bring defeat upon his colleagues in the cabinet. There is also less likelihood that 
policies will be constantly changed, since the minister, though a party leader in the chambers, is surrounded in his administrative 
biu-eaus by a permaixent corps of officials, familiar with what lias been previously attempted. Such a system may be as effective as 
military rule and yet be free from the characteristic evils of barrack-room government. ^ * * 

LOCAL MACHINERY OF CONTROL UTILIZED. 

As French rule in Indo-China was extended and its character changed, the local machinery of control was necessarily reconstructed 
on a more elaborate scale. In 1 879 Coclun-China passed from the hands of the admirals to a civil rt'gime. Le Myre de Villers was the first 
governor, liis jurisdiction covered also the protectorate of Cambodia. And upon tlie renewal of the trouble in Tonkin, in 1882, it was 
he wlio sent Coimiiaiider Kiviere to ]>rote(^-t French interests. But, as soon as the war was ended, the new protectorate was administered 
seperately, as has already l)een explained, liy a resident general, living in Hue, and responsible to the minister of foreign affairs. After 
threes years' experience with the plan of divided responsibdity, all Indo-China was united by decree, October 17, 1887, and all residential 
officers subordinated to a governor-general. This union revealed the tendency gradually to subject the whole territory to a single 
adminiHtrative system. 

Tlie decree of October 17, whicli created the union, was supplemented by another three days later, which hindered its effectiveness 
by making tlie appointment of the governor-general and the higher othcers of the pi-otectorates dependent upon the joint recommendation 
of tw^o ministers— tlie minist(»r of foreign affairs and the minister of marine. Furthermore, no military operation could be begun without 
the consent of the miruster of foreign affairs, and to him were to be addressed copies of the regular reports required from Indo-China. 

To wliat ext(^nt tliis system of dual control was practically injurious it is not i)0ssible to say. At all events, the disorders that 
afllicted Tonkin and the unsettled condition of Cambodia were not remedied. 

ADDITIONAL POWER TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

After four years more it was decided to try the radical expedient of placing in the hands of the governor-general the most ample 
powers. In the language? of the decree itself, issued April 21, 1891, he was made " the depositary of the powers of the Republic in 
French Indo-Cliina." He mow stood forth the rival of the governor-general of British India and of the governor-general of the Dutch 
Iilast Indies. 

To define his powers more in detail, the military and naval forces were subject to his orders, all civil officers were his subordinates; 
their appointment was dependent upon Ins recomniendation, or, in case of minor positions, was his sole prerogative, and the higher 
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officers — residents, directors, magistrates, etc. — conld also be suspended by him. Moreover, he was to be the sole medium of communication 
with the home Government. Evidently, it was the intention of the decree to prevent conflicts of authority and to give petty jealousies 
no route back to Paris. But at least one bypath w^as soon discovered, and the first governor-general felt that his credit at home was 
being industriously mined. Every year the commander of the troops was ordered to send a report of the inspectioiis directly to 1 lie 
niinister of the marine. This document, not passing through the hands of the governor-general, offered tlie protection of its seal to all 
sorts of statements, in one case, at least, directed definitely against the governor-general. But the new plan has worlvod well on the 
whole, and Indo-China's history has been less checkered since 1891. The natives were no longer obliged to servo two jealous ma- tors — 
the civil and military authorities. 

It is unnecessary to describe the elaborate administrative machinery put under the control of the governor-gcueral. Mere meehauism 
is not signiiicant, unless a particular device in governmental machinery is chosen as the best instrument for carrying into effect souie 
policy. It is sufficient to note that the hierarchy consisted of a lieutenant-governor in Cochin-China, resident su|.erieurs placed at the 
head of affairs in Cambodia, Tonkin, and Anam, with residents and vice-residents subordinate to them. Tlie duties of these ollicials 
varied according to the character of French rule in each part of Indo-China. For example, in Tonkin many of the mandarins, who 
served the Anamite government, intrigued persistently against French inliuence, and were removed. Their successors were tlioioughly 
under French control. 

Although the i)owers of the governor-general have been diminished since 1891, seriously, according to Lanessan, the system of 
single control still remains. But its effectiveness has been impaired by a misuse of the appointing power reserved to the ministry. 

THE sporrs svstem. 
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To give Indo-China administrative autonomy was one of the aims of the decree of 1891. In this way alone could the depende 
be guarded against the worse effects of the spoils system. When Lanessan reached Jndo-China he found complaints that inexixMieJic- d 
men had been put into important places over tlie heads of others wlio had served tlie government faithfully, and had ac^quired a just 
claim to promotion. Certain officers boasted_ " that they had gained all their grades in Paris, and rallied their colleagues,_ who were 
without influence." Lanessan even says, "It was no t*^ rare that an officer, dismissed for disobediance, wrong-doing, or ineai^acity, 
returned with his rank raised." 

This was not the only chronic evil that afflicted the administration. Tlie French have carried the j)rinciple of organization^ into 
many branches of the colonial service, and have given to each its hierarchy of positions, wbicii the ambitious young man may as})ire to 
reach grade by grade. This may be correct in theory, but it would imply an empire homogeneous in race, customs, and language. 
And yet just sutih differences w^ere often ignored up to 1891 and even later. * * ^- 

The decree of 1891 protected Indo-China against most of these disorders. Administrators and residents were largely recruited in 
the dependency itself, and were not in danger of seeing their well-earned promotions snatched from them by political deals in Paris. 

A certain number of the candidates were to be furnished by the Ecole Coloniale at Paris. Tliese men had been trained for the 
work they were to do, but they were without practical experience. While Lanessan was governor-general, and doubtless siiice that 
time, these men upon their arrival in the colony were expected to serve an apprenticeship of at least eighteen montlis, withsome 
resident-superienr or some provincial administrator, and at a place where they would find facilities for technic^al instruction in the 
elements of their craft. 




w(^i-meaning, were unacquamreci witn tne language, cusroms, ana legai xraaiuuns m um lueai cuuiis. k-ueu it uiit-;i!5Liixnj ««ut au in^j 
mercy of an interpreter. About him might gather a body of attorneys, rabatteurs, wdio found it to their own interest to inultiply legal 



controversies, even among a people inclined ?o carry everything to the courts. Under the old system of free aduiinistration of justice 
this fashion was harmless, but with the new French courts it was a means of ruining the natives who resorted to them. 

There was another danger. The magistrates who had been long in the country, seeing that the higher positions were to be gained 
by favor, and not earned by fidelity in the service, became discouraged and left the country. Occasionally a judge who had served 
well in Cochin-China was promoted' to a position elsewhere at the time when his labors were becoming most valuable. 

Added to these defects in the system of appointment was the equally great evil of the multiplication of places. Ten years ago the 
officeholders formed a large part of the whole French population of Cochin-China. The under secretary of state in charge of the colonies 
declared in 1891 that the total appropriation for public works— 80,000 francs— was for that year spent in salaries. As the colonial council 
of Cochin-China was elected by officeholders and contractors— that is, practically all the Frenchmen in the colony— it voted high salarit^s 
and fat contracts, until the home government put an end to such looting of the treasury for the benefit of a few hundred hidividuals by 
applying the surplus to the needs of the other Indo-Chinese possessions. 

ADOPTING LOCAL MACHINERY OF CONTROL. 

One of the most interesting phases of any colonial experiment ia the attempt to adjust the machinery of control to the existing 
institutions. In very few instances w^ould it be safe or wise to substitute a new administrative system for one wliich is intrenched 
behind thecustom of years or perhaps of generations. The French liave had too much ex])erience in the art of colonization to make 
such a blunder in its baldest form, but certain efforts of theirs have shown a tendency in this direction. ,,.-., • • , 

According to the treaty of 1884 with Anam, the residents and their subordinates were not to interfere with the details ol provincial 
administration in Tonkin, although upon their demand the native oflicials could be dismissed. And within the limits of Anam itsj^U 
the ofiicers of the Anamite government were to carry on their administration undisturbed. The customs service was reserved tor 
French inanac'^ement, with the truly omnibus addition of ''en general, les services qui exigent une dinn'tion unupie on 1 emploi 
d'ingdnieurs ou d'agents europ6ens." The resident-general was to reside within the citadel at Hue, and was to control tlie toreign 
relations of the empire as his principal duty. , , -,. . , i .i • m i • i- 

This was the aim of the treaty, but it was carried out in a spirit suggested l)y the continued disturbances, both m Ionian and in 

hi Tonkin the French feared the influence of the mandarins. Moreover, these men exposed themselves to attack because of their 
extortions before the beginning of the French regime. Consequently the residents worked to diminisli their ])ower. This, m a measure, 
disorganized the administration and rendered the work of control more burdensome. Sucli a policy was really unneccssar}' lor the 
mandarins were intelligent enough to discover that France had come to stay, and that if they had been Imndled carefully, su that they 
might "save their face*^' before the multitude, little trouble need have been feared from tlH^ni. . .. , 

In Anam the treaty was not respected even to this degree. Everywhere the Anamite ofiicers found tnemselves under the orders 
of either the residents or of the soldiers, often of both. Tlie mandarins grew desperate and a formal protest was sent to the I'resident of 
France. This document declared that the least infraction of orders was to be severely punished. Furthermore, if the mandarins consul ted 
the residents, the army oificers were angry; if, on the other hand, they took their orders from the ofiicers, tliey were relnikcd by the 
residents. • r i • c 

A still more serious blunder was embodied in the Cambodian treaty of 1884. This shattered the social and administrative mmc of 
the Kingdom at a stroke. An attempt had been made to abolish slavery in 1877, but it had failed. The treaty renew(Ml tliis atteinpt, 
destroying an important part of native property without compensation. It also provided that individual property in land sliould he 
substituted Tor the old system, by which the title of the whole vested in the King. And with a shrewd look into the future it compre- 
hensively forced upon the King '"' toutes les reformes administratives, judiciares, financieres, et commerciales aux quelles le gouvernement 
de la Repubhque frauQaise jugera a I'avenir utile pour faciliter raccomplissement de son protectorat." 
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It is not surprising that eiicli a treaty could not be carried out imtil after resistance had been overcome by force, or until an object 
lesson bad been given the King and the aristocracy to show them what advantages they might gain from the arrangement. 

The opportunity came in connection with the sorest spot of all — the finances. When Le Myre de Villers was governor of Cochin- 
China, he had taken from tlie King's control the revenue coming from the tariff, the taxes on alcohol, opium, etc., and had used them 
to pay the expenses of tlie protectorate. They were barely sufficient for this, because a staff bad to be maintained for the collection, so 
that 30 per cent of the income was consumed in collecting it. Moreover, tliese collectx^rs, taken from the customs service of Cochin- 
China, and indejsendent of the resident at Pnom-Penh, often played the petty tyrant and compromised the reputation of the protectorate. 

These evils were incidental. But the main trouble was that the King found that out of a total revenue of 11,100,000 (Mexican), 
1650,000 were takim from liim. To make up the loss, he resorted to the desperate expedient of farming certain of the taxes left him, 
negotiating with l;hinese traders for a lump sum. These Chinamen grew rich by extortion, in spite of the fact that they were obliged 
to concede doucer.rs, after the maimer of the old regime in France, to the women and favorites about the court. 

It was not until Lanessan came out as governor-general that this desperate state of affairs was remedied and the other provisions 
of the treaty were enforced. Ho liad been in Cambodia on a tour of ius})ection in 1887, and had sut^gested to the King the wisdom of 
consolidating the two budgets of the protectorate, and of organizing a common treasury. But, in the face of opposition from Cochin- 
China, tlic scheme could not be carried through. When he resumed the negotiations the King readily consented, without formal 
treat3% to put into effect, January 1, 1892, the reforms which had been suggested. Lanessan then assigned on the budget a civil list 
larger than the King's previous income. He also won the mandarins by paying them adequate salaries for the duties they were accus- 
tomed to perform. This was done without raising the tax rate, on the supposition that with better management tiie taxes would be 
more productive. In several instances tlie rate was actually lowered. Although tlie French were henceforth to control the collection 
of tlie direct taxes, as well as the customs duties, etc., the old collectors were not dismissed; they were simply reorganized so that the 
danger of oppression and peculation would be lessened. 

The results of this reform were noteworthy. Complaints of extortion were almost unheard. The taxes produced more at the low 
rate than at the higher rate previously fixed, the estimated receipts were $1,288,190, while the actual receipts were $1,578,130. This 
gave the Government the opportunity to complete certain needed pr.bhc improvements in the capital. The King could become reconciled 
to a i)rote«'torate oj this sore, and since 1892 Cambodia has given httle trouble. 

Tlie French liave showed no dispositio?i within the limits of the old Anamite Empire to interfere with local administration, as 
this was eeiitered in tlie comnume. Thev have even made some attempts to set its machinery in motion in Cambodia, where it did 
not exist. * ^ * 

FRENCH LAWS INTRODUCED. 

As in the last days of the Roman Empire the Germans brought into soutliern l^^urope their law as a personal possession and 
privih^ge, and still allowed the Romans to be judged according to their own laws, so the Frenchman has carried into Indo-China his 
codes and hberties, his right to local self-Govern ment and to representation in the chamber of deputies, without thereby disturbing the 
social organization, customs, and laws of the Anamites. 

There lias been one tentative step toward assimilation particularly interesting, and this is the colonial council of Cochin-China. 
In 1880, wlien it was created, ttie minister of the marine declared that the measure was dictated "by his constant purpose to prepare, by 
successive acts, the advent of the institutions of the metropolis among our peoples beyond theseas.'^ Besides four members, two chosen 
by the Saigon (_'ham))er of Commerce and two by the privy council, there are twelve elected members, six elected by the Frenchmen 
residing in Coctiin-China, and six l)y a college of delegates, who are in turn elected by the notables of each municipality. Every 
precaution is taken lest this assembly become an embarrassment to the administration. The annual sessions can last only twenty days, 
unless prorogued for a further period of ten days by the governor-general, who may also suspend the sittings at any time. He, moreover, 
appoints the president. There can be no debate upon political matters, nor even a political wish expressed. The council can do but 
four carefully deiined things — it can issue decrees regulating private property; it can deliberate, subject to the governor-generara 
approval, U})on finances and taxation; it can express its opinion upon tariffs, octrois de mer, etc.; and it can send protests to the ministry 
in France. It is simply a school for training in the forms of representative government. ^^ * * 

A FRENCH VIEW OF THE SHARE WHICH EUROPEANS AND NATIVES SHOULD HAVE IN THE GOVERNMENT 

OF THE COLONY. 

M. do Lanessan, the present French minister of marine, formerly governor-general of Indo-China, and wholiad prior to that service 
had long exjuuMence in the French colonies and abundant opportunity to observe the methods in the English colonies, in his w^ork, 
''Principes de Colojiisation," discusses the question of the relations of the Europeans and natives in official life and the duties of European 
officials in the colonies, the methods of their selection, etc., as follows: 

COLONIES SHOULD NOT BE EXPLOITED BY EUROPEANS. 

I believe that in order to make the colonies prosperous, and furthermore, to acquire the sympathy and confidence of the people, 
we ought to strive, first of all and chiefiy, to protect the former against the proclivities on the part of the Europeans of exploiting 
them. Our laws and our codes ouglvt to "be introduced there as little as possible, and each colony ought to have the right to adopt 
for itself a system of legislation adapted to the particular necessities of the country and the habits of the natives. ^ As regards our 
administration and political organization, they ought to be shaped with the view of protecting the natives, of attracting him without 
violence toward our civilization, of reducing his charges in the largest possible degree; and, moreover, of putting him in a position to 
appreciate by himself the advantages of our intervention with the affairs of his country. From all the facts stated above, a certain 
number of principles and rules may be reduced, which I think worth the while to sum up as follows: 

GOVEKNMENTAL CONTROL OF COLONIES IN A PRIMITIVE STATE IS NECESSARY. 

If tlie people of the colonies are yet in a state of more or less distinct barbarism, such as certain people of Africa, those of New 
Caledonia, Cuiana, manv tribes of Laos and Madagascar, etc., the colonizing nation is obliged to take into its hands the direction of the 
administrative affairs; but while doing it, it should make use as much as possible of the tribal chiefs and the lieads of the more important 
fatnilies, so as to show its intention of not breaking with the local customs. Moreover, it would do well to treat the customs, habits, 
ideas, the religion, and even the prejudices of the natives in such a manner as to earn sympathies which might be utilized in order to 
introduce gradually progress and civilization. 

RESPECT THE LOCAL ORGANI^IATION WHERE POSSIBLE. 




proteetincr nation ought to find the means of gaining the ccnfidence of the people and the protected government to such a degree that 
nothing g<)ing on in the country should remain unknown to it, and that its ruling influence may extend without violence and with the 
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consent of all to the smallest details of administration, and make itself felt in all conditions and parts of the country. In this iiiaTier 
the texts of treaties have but a secondary importance. The moral, political, and administrative worth of the governors and their 
subordinates, however, have an importance much superior to that of diplomatic documents, acts, or decrees. The best of these act^: in 
the hands of unskillful people produce nothing but disorder, insurrection, and misery. The very worst, in the hands of ex]HM'i(Miced 
and well-informed men, maybe sufficient to create peace and harmony between the protector and the protectorate, and ussuro the 
prosperity of the protected country, while serving at the same time the interests of the protecting country. 

REDLTCE THE MILriAIlY CONTROL TO A MINI!SIUM. 

As regards military action it is best to reduce it even in the most barbarous countries, and during periods of re])eliions to the lowest 
possible degree; never should the direction of affairs in a colony be intrusted to the military authorities. By dint of its education, 
personal interests, and exciting surroundings the army is irresistibly pushed toward the abusive use of force. It tends lessloward 
prevention of disorder than its suppression, and the losses which it suffers serve but to push it on to bloody expeditions, for the death of 
some results in the advancement of others. 

RULING BY FORCE THE MOST DIFFICULT METHOD. 

Moreover, the further we go the harder it becomes to rule even the most savage people l)y mere force. Tho^ lun-epean nations are 
more and more furnishing to the people beyoiid tlie seas whom we want to colonize, the rapid-firing Aveapons which aru made use ot by 
them, to attack or resist our rule. The material interests of Europe then, as well as humanitarian considerations, condctitn violoJUA' imi] 
force as a means of colonization. 

OBSERVE THE GREATEST LOYALTY IN DEALING Wmi THE NATIVES. 

Before all, however, we must observe the greatest possible lo^'altyin our relatioiLS with the natives, whatever the stage of rivihzation 
they may have arrived at. AVe are in the habit of speaking of "Oriental duplicity." We should be careful, however, not to givi^ occasion 
to the people who are less civihzed than ourselves, and with whom we come in contact, to speak of "Occidental duplicity.'' 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE MALAY FEDERATED STATES AND THE SHARE OF THE EUROPEANS 
AND NATIVES, RESPECTIVELY, IN THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 

The government and methods of administration in the communities of the Malayan Peninsula, which were a few years ago brought 
under British direction and order and good government l)rought out of confusion and misrule, are looked upon by many as an especially 
interesting object lesson, in view of the similarity of conditions there to those in the Philippines, both as to race, climate, and general 
location. The present system of government consists of a high commissioner, who is the governor-general of the adjoining Straits 
Settlements. In each Malayan State there is a British resident-general, who is responsible to the high commissioner and wiio consults 
with and aids tlie sultan or native ruler of the State in making and administering laws. In addition to tliis there is in each State an elective 
council, which enacts laws and regulations, except those relating to finance; but these are subject to the approval of the high commissioner, 
who also establishes the financial system. These legislative councils of the various States also meet annually in a joint council for the 
discussion of topics of finance and general administration and make recommendations to the State councils and to tlie liigh conimissiijner. 
Uniform courts of justice and procedure have been established in various States, in some of the more important of the^-e Britisli magistrates 
in-esiding, while less important cases are tried before the native headman. The police system includes about 2,000 persons, of which 
number about 30 are Europeans. Under this general system the States have prospered greatly. Their total revenue, whicli in 1895 
amounted to $8,481,007, was in 1899 $14,733,001. The commercial development has been equally rapid and gratifying. The exports 
have increased from $31,622,805 in 1895 to $54,895,139 in 1899, and the imports from $23,653,271 in 1895 to 133,765,073 in 1899. Kaihvay 
construction is making rapid progress, roads being opened, telegraph lines built, and the productive capacity of the country greatly 
increased. The area is in round terms 25,000 square miles and the population 500,000. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The following account of the organization and administration of the Federated Malay States is from tiie Xew York Tril)une of 
January 20, 1899: 

Twenty-five years ago to-day the engagement of Pangkor was made. The anniversary may pass unmarked by ceremonial, l)ut it 
suggests an ancient saw: ''What man hath done," said the old copybooks, ''man may do agam." The saynig is astrue as it is Inte. 
Especially true is it when the men who strived are akin to those wlio achieved, and when the attempt is made m circumstances like 
those in which the former task was done. It will be of interest, and perhaps instructive and inspiring then to recall what has recently 
been done in the way of governing East Indian tribes, since the men who have done it are of our own blood, speech, and teniperainent, 
and the tribes governed bear a close resemblance in character and condition to tliose winch the fortunes of war have committed to our 
charge in the Philippine Archipelago. Here is a plain tale, not from the hills, but from the straits; the story of a quarter of a century 
of Anglo-Saxon administration in the Golden Chersonese : 



of the peninsula between the Indian Ocean and the South China Sea enjoyed a fairly settled governinent, of a primitive type, i hat was 
about the time when Portuguese adventurers began to explore and to exploit that quarter ot the globe. Dunng the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese traders found security and encouragement in those States. But it was tlieir fatuous i>olicy to take all tliey could get Irom 
the natives in the way of profit, and to give them nothing in the way of instruction and civilization. Siicli was t le ])olu*y of the )utch, 
also, who followed them at Malacca in fell; and that was, indeed, the general policy of all European nations in those days toward those 
\vhom they deemed inferior races. ,. , , .. , i i i m , i i ^i 

The result was natural. The limited contact with Europeans did the natives no good, and mucli harm ihey absnrbed the vices 
but not the virtues of the visitors. Their native Governments declined in authority and power. Population decreased, trade suffered. 
Wars on la nd and piracy at sea became chronic and widely prevalent. There was no order nor security outside the walls of tlie foreign 
"factories." Early in the present century the British East India Company acquired its Straits Settlements and introduced a new foreign 
factor into the problei:^. It was a new, but not a different, factor. The British pursued practically t^he same policy as the lor ugmei^e and 
Butch. They held aloof from the native States, and left the latter to "stew in their own juice." And vvlien m tune the Lritish Grown 
succeeded the East India Company, and the Indian Empire was established, the same policy was maintained, the condition of the 
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native states went steadily from bad to worse. The Malay chiefs and sultans could not keep order, or would not, and the secret societies 
in the large Chinese population constantly fomented trouble. On land there was a wretched mixture of tyranny and anarchy, and on the 
seas i^iracy prevailed as nowhere else in the world. 

BARBAETSM OR GOVERNMENT BY EXPERIENCED HANDS. 

Such a state of affairs could not last forever. Unable to stand alone, the States were doomed either to fall into utter barbarism or 
to be made objects of ruthless and selfish conquest, unless some benevolent power should come to their aid. In their extremity some 
of the native chiefs of Perak, Selaugor, and Negri Sembilan turned to the British governor of the Straits Settlements for salvation. They 
asked liim to intervene in their domestic affairs and rescue the land from anarchy. Nor was the choice of a savior ill-made. Great 
Britain had, as we have seen, held aloof from the native States, just as Portugal and Holland had done. Perhaps she had actually come 
less into contact with them than had either of the others. She was of an entirely different race and creed and manner from those 
nations and from tlie native States. She was as foreign and as strange, tliat is to say, to the Malays as we are to the Filipinos. That in 
itself was at*\ advantage. She had, moreover, this other inestimable advantage, that she was a country of the most complete civil and 
religious liberty and therefore was exceptionally well fitted to deal with States populated partly by Mohammedans, partly by Chinese 
Buddhists, and partly by utter pagans. It wdll not escape observation that the Philippines, too, are largely thus populated, about one- 
third of the people and some of the most important native chieftains being MohannncKlans, while a large Chinese population exists, 
permeat(xl by secret societies; nor is it to be assumed that Americans are less inclined to tolerance of creeds and to civil liberty than is 
the other branch of tlie English-speaking race. 

APPEAL FOR BRITISH AID. 

Tliat the Malay chiefs took these facts into account in appealing to the British governor does not appear. They knew him snnplj^ 
as a just man and an able and successful administrator. Nor does it appear that he engaged the consideration of the British Government 
in tlie nuitter. On th(3 contrary, he seems to have acted upon his personal responsibility and to have taken counsel only with himself. 
He r(^s]>onded favoral)ly to the IMalay appeal. He went to Perak and investigated the state of the case. He talked it over with the 
Sultan of Perak, who was with diinciilty holding his place against a rival claimant of the throne, and with the chief men of that and 
other States. And linally, without seeking special authority from the home Government and without any preliminary flourish of 
proclamatory trumpets, he made with the native rulers of the three States named the engagement of Pangkor. That memorable instru- 
ment was framed and signed on January 20, 1874~just twenty -five years ago—and it marked the dawn of the new era in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Under tins engagement the native rulers were confirmed in their places. The title of the Sultan of Perak was confirmed against 
the pretender. The general administration of affairs, Including the collection of taxes, the appointment of officials, etc., was to be 
conducted in the name of the native sultans and chiefs. In form everything was to go on just as before; but there was to be thenceforth 
a British resident in tlie country, whose advice was to be asked by the native rulers and was to be acted upon in all matters not per- 
taining to the religion and customs of the natives; and under him there were to be a few other British officers. Otherwise the 
government was to f:)e conducted by the natives. 

In putting this system into effect Sir Andrew Clarke had regard for the primitive, almost childlike, nature of the natives, and 
aimed at controlling them chiefly by personal influence. He had personal interviews wdth the native chiefs and persuaded them that 
good government would be to tlieir personal advantage. They would have the same pomp and power as before, and perhaps an even 
larger revenue. To such presentments of the case he found them willing to listen, and by them to be sw^ayed. The allegiance of the 
Malays was thus readily gained for his administration. With the Chinese he dealt with similar tact. He did not make the blunder of 
trying to repress or to suppress the secret societies. On the contrary, he encouraged them to maintain their organizations, and to meet 
openly. But he gave the headmen of them to understand that they would be held personally responsible for the conduct of the 
societies. The result was that the leaders became his lieutenants, and transformed the societies into agencies for supporting the 
administration. 

The financial affairs of the States needed and received especial attention. Tax-gathering had been farmed out, and had been con- 
ducted by the familiar oriental method of ''squeezing." Sir Andrew proposed to stop all that. The revenue was to be put upon a 
business basis. Taxes were to be honestly levied and collected under British supervision, and the sultans and chiefs were to receive 
stated civil lists. Thus the actual revenue to the governments of the States would be increased, while the burden upon the people 
would be decreased. Finally, he aimed at making commerce and industry s»^cure and abolishing slavery. To such extent would he 
impose alien practices on the natives. For the execution of this scheme he made only five appointments of British officers, namely, a 
resident for each of the three States, and an assistant resident for each of two of them. These he chose after careful examination and 
trial in other oliicial places, witli sole regard to their fitness for the duties they were to perform. They were men who had experience 
in dealing with the natives, who were familiar with the native languages and customs, and who possessed both energy and tact. These 
officers held courts of justice, which they conducted in some such informal manner as that of the courts of frontier settlements — a system 
that strongly appealed to the Malays. Thcvy organized a native police service, closely supervised the collection of taxes, and in general 
endeavored to "run tlie country" for the greatest good of the governed. 

now THE OBSTACLES WERE MET. 

Obstacles arose. That was to be expected. They were partly native and partly British. It was not until he had made the 
engagement of Pangkor and organized tlie administration under it tliat Sir Andrew Clarke sought the sanction of his governmental 
superiors. He first reported what he had done to the Straits Government at Singapore, and asked its sanction for his "imperialistic" 
policy, which was conditionally granted. The approval of the, London Government was not so readily and fully secured. Finicky 
critic^ there were afraid lie was tramjiling upon tlie rights of the natives; that he would not make his residents sufficiently abase them- 
seh'cs and exalt the sultans and chicjfs. Nevertheless, though with fear and trembling, they let liim go. 

Other trouliles arose from the native cliiefs. Tiiey presently began to show backsliding tendencies. They wanted to squeeze the 
taxpayers, as of old, and to play fast and loose with the rights of property and life. In brief, they wanted to get all the good they could 
out of the engagement, but not to be themselves bound by it. Perhaps the most obstreperous of them all was that very Sultan of^Perak, 
wdio owed Ills throne to British intervention. 

Ha])pilv, Sir Andrew Clarke was lioth prompt and resolute in action, as a man must be to deal with stu^h matters. He kindly but 
firmly read the riot act. He told the Snltan of I*erak and the rest of the disaffected chiefs flatly ^vhat they must do and must not do. 
"jSIust" is a word wdiose meaning is understood l)y such folk far better than "ought." He did not, however, neglect to enforce the 
moral o1)ligation, as well as the pJiysical necessity hi ol)edience. He quoted the Koran to the Sultan, with good effect, and succeeded 
in convincing him that his interests in both this world and the next required him to observe faithfully the terms of the engagement. 
The Sultan yielded, though reluctantly, and to console himself took not to drink, but to opium, and soon became a wreck. Then his 
old rival cropped up again with a formidable backing, and there was danger of civil war or anarchy. 

At this juncture Sir Andrew Clarke was succc^eded by Sir William Jervois, also a man of firm and decisive character. He unhesi- 
tatingly told the chiefs that if they would not listen to British advice, as they had agreed to in the engagement, they would have to 
yield to British control. If they would not or could not keep the engagement, the Britisli Government would take the administration 
of affairs into its own hands, in botli name and fact. They hesitated and quibbled. Then some ^Tohammedan fanatics murdered the 
British residents in Perak. Instantly Sir William ordered in a body of Indian troops. The action of the lattor was brief, but emphatic 
and decisive. The insurgents were crushed and cowed with a single blow^ The x)eople and the chiefs alike were made to realize tliat 
Britisli power was as irresistible as British rule was just and benevolent. The Perak murderers w^ere taken, tried, convicted, and pun- 
ished. The faithless or worthless Sultan was sent out of the country, and a regent put into his place. And in a twinkling order waa 
restored and the authority of the Britisli residents established. There has been no outbreak since. 
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LEGISLATIVE BODIES ORGANIZED. 

The principle of control was now fully established, and its details were wrought out and applied. A lecjislativc council was i^rovidcil 
for each State, composed partly of British and partly of native members. The policv was to make as niuch use of native material a^ 
possi])le, and to train the Malays to work together wdth the British harmoniously for a common end. The native chiefs were rotainini 
in office, to act conjomtly with the councils and to be educated and trained by the councils in what was practicallv constitutional 
govermnent. In local affairs the native headmen were retained as the chief authorities in the villatrcs, under strict accountahilitv to th(^ 
residents. The native police, which Sir Andrew Clarke had founded, was conlirmed and increased in effectiveness under native oificers 
but, of course, under general British direction. It was, however, arranged that the members of the police force were not to serve in t lu' 
States of which they were natives. In addition, each resident had a small guard of Sikhs and Bathans. For tlie districts in ^v}licll 
Cliinese settlers were numerous— that is to say, in the mining region—Chinese headmen were chosen. 

THE SYSTEM OE GOVERNMENT. 

In addition to the residents, there was appointed in each State a British treasurer, who should receive all taxes le\ ied V)y the St:it(> 
and in each district a native collector, who should collect the taxes and turn them in to the treasurer. A }'>ritish an<litor was als(". ai)iu>i iited,' 
who should go about among the collectors, examining their accounts and supervising their general eon(hict. Bv sucli means tlie obicct 
aimed at by Sir Andrew Clarke was attained, namely, the hghtening of the burden of taxation to the xh>(>j>1c, aiul at the same tim<' \hv 
increase in effective value of the revenue of the State. It may be recalled that iu 1877, the first year in which this system was in I'oinpletc 
operation, the revenue of the three States was ^640,000, and the expenditures $022,000. The sultans and chieiV received ci\'il iist^ of 
$80,000, the residents and other ofiicers received $250,000, and the police force of 800 men cost $112,000. 

LOCAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Under this system all the interests of the States were promoted. The residents cared not only for tlie tin mines, the cliief industry 
of the peninsula, but for agriculture as well. Good roads were built, the system now including thousands of mili\<<. Irrio-ation was 
introduced and extended. A scientific forestry service was organized. Kailroads were built— there are now a))Out 200 mili^s of tlieu). 
Schools were opened. And, in brief, the States were endowed with all the appurtenances of civilization and started fairly on the road to 
enlightenment. 

All this, as we have seen, w^as done with a staff of British ofhcials that seemed absurdly small in contrast with the scope and amount 
of work performed. Kever, perhaps, unless in the case of the illustrious (jordon in China and in the Soudan, has so mucli been achies'ed 
by so small a staff. The secret of it, or the secrets, rather, may readily be discerned. They had been, as we liave said, sc^Un^ted soltdy 
for merit and ability, and they were accordingly capable of doing the largest amount of work in tlie l)est possible manner. They wc^re 
not novices nor raw recruits; they were experts and veterans. And, in the second place, they succeeded in educating and disciplining 
the natives, Malays and Chinese, into efticient aiid trustworthy aids. 

THE SLAVERY PROBLEM. 

One of the most difficult problems to deal with w^as slavery. That abominable institution existed, in one form or another, in all the 
States. It must be abolished, for it was altogether repugnant to the genius of British civilization. Yet it was so closely connected with 
the customs, if not the religion, of the natives that any abrupt attack upon it would seem like infringing upon them, and tliat the British 
were pledged not to do. But a little tact and patience solved the problem. Time, education, and moral influence, said tlie governor, 
will do all. In Selangor and Negri Sembilan slavery was not officially sanctioned by the native rulers, but was tacitly countenanc(Kl as 
a method of collecting debts. Insolvent debtors were seized by their creditors and set to *' working out/' their indel)te<lness; and it 
usually took one a lifetime to do it. In those States the residents simply discussed the matter with the sultans, and persuaded them to 
have all such cases adjudicated by the courts, so that it might be determined just how long each man must work in order to free himself; 
and also to forbid the continuation of the system by extension to new cases. Thus, in a short time, slavery was abolished, without any 
formal proclamation on the subject. 

In Perak the case was w^orse. Slavery and slave trading existed there in tlieir most detestable forms. Not only was a debtor enslaved, 
but so were his wife and children and his children's children forever. There w^as also, especially among the Chinese, much enslave- 
ment of women for immoral purposes. The first step taken by the resident there was to refuse to' assist, or to let his subordinates assist, 
in capturing runaway slaves. That is, he repudiated the fugitive slave law. Next, he insisted that creditors must accept |)aymcnt of 
debts, and thereupon grant full release to the enslaved debtors and their families. In the third place, lie forbade tlie enslavenu'iit of any 
more free men. In the fourth place, cruelty to slaves was prohibited. And linafly he prevailed upon the native go v(Tnm<'iit to redt^eiii 
all remaining slaves by itself paying their debts. This last step was taken in the fall of 1882, the act of manumission to he coiiipicte<l 
in one year from that time. The result of it was that masters everywhere, in an enthusiastic inijHilse, set their slaves free "fortius 
glory of God!" and refused to accept any ransom for them from the State, while the slaves refused to leave their master's, but remained 
with them as voluntary servants at any rate of wages the masters miglit give. Thus slavery vanished from all the States. 

A FEDERATION OP THE STATES EFFECTED. 

These administrative reforms naturally brought to the States increased prosperity, wealth, and population, and these latter, in turn, 
exerted a reilex influence upon the administration, requiring it to become more complex. There was more to l)e done, and more 
administrative departments and offices were required. Then tlie a<ljoining State of Bahang asked to liave the same benc^ticent system 
extended to it. The solution of the problems thus raised was found in federation. This was effected only a short time ago. In'july, 
1895, the four States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang were, l)y treaty, united under a conunon administrative head, the 
union becoming effective a year later, in July, 1896. All the four federated States were formally placed under British protection. A 
British resident-general was appointed, to have supervision and control over them all, and a federal arni}^ of Indian troo])s was l)rought 
in for general service. Under this general administration each State was to remain autonomous, with its own resident, council, and 
native sultan, chiefs, etc. The Mahometan and other native religions w^ere to be scrupulously respecte<l. Tiie States wi^re to furnish 
troops for the Imperial army, if needed, and uniformity of laws and administration was to be establislicil with respect to State railroads, 
banks, immigration, survey and titles of land, forestry, sanitation, harbor regulations, fislieries, etc. 

Tlie organization of the federated system was effected on the following ])lan: 

The governor of the Straits Settlements was the high commissioner and the direct representative of the ]^>ritish Crown. 

Next came the resident-general, who was responsible to the iiigh commissioiicr, and vvho reported to him, and to whom the srdtans 
and diiefs might make appeal or with whom they might consult. 

There was also a federal council, composed of the mixed legislative councils of the States, all meeting together, under tlie ])resid(Micy 
of the high commissioner, or, in his absence, of the resident-general, or, in his absence, of the sultan of the State in wliich it met. ft 
was to meet yearly in each of the States in turn. Its functions were not to be legislative, liut merely advisory to the State councils. 
The first meeting of it was held in Perak in July, 1897, lasting four days, and marked with the jKimp and circumstance wlu'cli are so 
de^r to the Oriental fancy and so impressive to the Oriental mind. It considered numerous topics of linance and general administration, 
and made to the State councils various recommendations, which were acted upon with proiit. 

Bach State retained its resident as liefore, he being responsible to the resident-general, and its own legislative council. All financial 
control was, however, withheld from the councils and vested in the residents, and all legislation enacted by the council^) was required 
to be submitted to and approved by the high commissioner. 
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A permanent civil service was established, federal in scope, all members of it being eligible to transfer or promotion from one 
State to another. All appointments were to be for merit only, after competitive examination; the appointments to be made by the 
reBidents, and, in tlie highest grades, with the approval of the resident-general; and removals to be for cause only, and none over the 
1300 salary grade to be removed without the assent of the resident-general, and none over the |600 grade without tlie assent of the liigh 
commissioner. 

Uniform courts of justice and code of procedure were established, with a federal judicial commissioner (British) to go on circuit to 
hear appeals and try capital cases, and a federal legal adviser (British) to draft laws for the State councils. In each State some British 
magistrates were appointed, but the native headmen were left in authorit;^ as petty justices. 

Each State had its own police force, but the system was uniform in all. I^he total force in the federation co^nprised only 29 
Europeans, otilcers and inspectors; 518 Sikhs and Pathans, officers, noncommissioned, orderlies, and constables; and 1,430 Malays, 
noucommissioned, detec^tives, privates, chaige takers, etc. The prison systems of all the States were made uniform. The police and 
prisons of eacli State were put under the direct and sole control of the resident, subject to instructions from the resident-general or high 
commissioner. 

A federal commissioner of lands and nnnes was appointed, who framed uniform codes of land tenure and mining regulations, which 
were adopted by ail the States. 

A federal commissioner for Chinese affairs was charged with the supervision of that element of the population which formed a sort 
of '^mperium in imperlo.^' 

The scheme also provided for a federal chief engineer of public works, chief railway engineer, chief surveyor, cliief accountant, 
chief surgeon, inspector of schools, and inspector of ports and telegraphs. All tliese oflicers were, of course, to be Europeans, at least for 
the present. 

The cost of all this administration was to be divided among the States in proportion not to their population, but to their rev(vmie. 
Thus the rich and pros|>erons States were made to help the poorer, and ali were moved, through mutual l)eneficenee and singleness of 
aim, toward higher })rosperity. 

That system, adopted at the time of federation, is the one now in force in the federated Malay States. At tlio present time the 
total yearly revenue of all four States is about $8,5(}0,()00, and the expenditures about the same. Fifty per cent of the money is spent for 
roads^ railroads, bridges, and oilier public works. The value of .foreign trade in 1S96 was above |28,400,000 exports and |21, 000,000 
imports, a total of about 150,000,000— a very good amount for a population of only about 500,000* 

PEACE, niOSPEEITY, CIVIUZATION. 

Such is tlie story of British administration in the protected and federated States of tlie Malay Peninsula. The net result of it is 
peace, prosperity, and civilization. Broils on land and piracy on sea are now no more. Slavery is abolished. "Squeezing " is kno%n no 
more. Taxes are lighter, yet the effective revenue is vastly increased, and })ublic works of incalculable beneficence are being executed 
on a scale not dreamed of a generation ago. The country ims been opened up to industry of all kinds. Justice has been made uniform 
and im]3artial, and all men equal before the law. 

And all this has been accomplished without a war, ^Yith scarcely any ac;tion by the Imperial Government, and chiefly through the 
agency of the natives themselves. The native chiefs have been made to feel that they are still chiefs, and the native people that tliey 
are still under native rule. Warring tribes liave been developed and consolidated into a nation, and that nation has been put well on 
the high road to advanced civilization and a place in the community of enlightened States. There has been no fighting. No additional 
burden has been laid upon the "weary Titan/' Not a shilling has been taken from the pocket of the British taxpayer. No selL'-seeking 
"chartered company*^ has been enriched at the expense of justice and liberty. No "tyranny over subject races" has been exercised. 
There has been notfiing but firm, yet kind, leadershij) of a people not yet able to maintain their freedom without such tutelage. Indeed, 
we might not inappropriately apply to the Malay States the words of our own constitution, and say that througli the j>rotection and 
control and guidance of British adndnistrators justice has been established, domestic tranquillity has been secured, the common defense 
has been provided for, the general welfare has been promoted, and the blessings of liberty have been secured to tlie people and to their 
posterity. 

A MESSAGE OF ENCOUEAGEMENT AND INSTKUCTIOX. 

Such is the story of a quarter century, rounded and complete to-day, and bearing from tlie Far East its rich message of admonition 




aim, can do the same again. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE MALAY FEDERATION, BY SIR ANDREW CLARKE, UNDER WHOM THE FEDERATION 

WAS FORMED. 

' The following account of the organization of the Malay federation is by Sir Andrew Clarke, by whom that organization was formed 

during his service as governor of the Straits Settlements. The statement was published in the British Empire Series in 1899: ' 

I welcome the opportunity which has been afforded to me of saying something upon the subject of the Malay States, not only 
Ijecause I believe that there are certain lessons of imperial importance to be learned from the brief page of history I am about to recount, 
but because I consider tliat these States offer an opening to commerciiil enterprise as yet insufficiently realized. 

1 have thought a slight sketch of the manner iii which these States were oi)€ned to British commerce might not be without 
interest and, perhaps, instruction. A glance at the map suffices to show the importance of the control of the eastern seaboard of the 
Malay Peninsula to the Empire. A rich and increasing stream of British trade skirts it for 350 miles, 

*Singai>ore, thanks to the genius of Sir Stamford Raffles, iirst occupied in 1819, has become at once a great distributing center and 
the most important stratea:ic position in the western seas. F/arlier history knew little of Singapore, liowever, and Malacca ^vas the 
commercial emporium in the sixteentli century, when ccinditions differed widely. Malacca was taken by the Fortiiguese in 1511 and 
held till 1641, when the Dutch stepped in, to he in turn dispossessed by England in 1795. Opinions as to the relative values of distant 
possessions were somewhat vague at this i>eriod, and Malacca was given back to Holland in 1H18, to be resumerl by treaty in 1824 in 
exchange for a port in Suniatra. The effect of this treaty was to render the Dutch supreme in Suuiatra, and practically to transfer to 
England all such rights as had previously been claimed l)y Holland in respect to the Malay Peninsula. 

As early as llM the East India Oompanv obtained' the cession of the island of Penaog from the Kajah of Keday, and a strip of 
mainland— the province of Welicsley--was siniilarly acquired two years later. The four settlements—Singapore, I^lalacc^a, Peiiang, and 
the province of Welleeley — remained imder the jiuusdiction of ttie'East India Company from 1827 to 1867, wiien tliey were constituted 
into a Grown Colony. The footlioid thus established on the peninsula brought Great Britain into contact with native States in various 
stages of anarchy, whose perpetual quarrels became more and more intolerable. 
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INTERNAL STRIFE REQUIRED ACTION. 

_ The internal troubles of the peninsula reached a crisis in 1872, when, in addition to the fiquabbles of the IMalay chieftain « the 
Clmiese nuners m Lamt divuled themsdves into two camps and carried on oi^anized warfa^ involving mud W(^M T e 
deteated party betook itself to piracy, and the coast was virtnalJv in a state of blot^kade Ji^^u.nt i. xnt 

This was the situation on my arnval at Singapore in November, 1873. 
, . fh^l'fiT'^'''^ trade was everv where stropped and even the fishermen were afraid to put to sea. The senior naval officer informed 
me that the vc^eis at Ins dispo^ were quite inadequate to deal effectively with the widespread piracv existing. As the chief ii t ce o 
he Straits ^c^ttlemente f Hir T. feidgreaves) stated in the legislative council on September 1 3, 1874, "These outrages aiui inrac e. ha^ 
been a scandal to^the British name, liappening, as they have, at so small a distance from our shores " 

My instructions were simple. The colonial ofhce was thoroughly dissatisfied with the state of affairs in the peninsula \ wa^ to 
umke It the subject, of caretul inquiry and report my views as soon as possible. I fear that in some quarters there lurks a belief iu the 
ellicacyot reports to cure ills. 1 am not quite sure how many distinguished persons have been severally called upon to repnr(--on 
J'.gypt^ tor^ example. My own experience of tlie uses of reports does not tend to a high appreciation of their i^ractical value i^nd the 
war otlice is at this moment crammed with such documents, the majority of which have never been even studied, still less acte<f lUHm 
Keportmg alone scarcely seemed to meet the grave urgency of the situation. It was necessary to act in the ilrst place, and to ixi^oii: 



THE FIRST CONSULTATION WITH THE NATIVE CHIEFS. 

Arrangements were accordiugly made for a meeting of the Perak chiefs, witli a view to settle definitely tlie disputed succ-c^ssion to 
the feiiltaimte, and a series ot articles were laid before them which, after full explanation, were unanhiiouslv accci)tx3d. Tlu-e ovWvlv^ 
stipulaied lor the appointment of British residents at Perak and Larut, under whose advice the general administration and Urn colkn'tion 
ol revenue was to be carried on. ^ After some difficulty I succeeded in obtaining an interview with the Hultan of 8alanf«-ore and 
C(.>ucmuing a siniilar arrangement with him, while a small naval force proceeded up the Lingie and destroyed without opi)ositron nome 
stocrra( es, with the result tliat similar measures of pacitication bec^arae practicable in Sungei Ujong. 

Ihe ])riiKuples on which I acted were very simple. Personal influence has alwavs great effect upon natives of the tvpe of the 
1 erak chiets and this influence I endeavored to apply. Where it was possible I sought interviews with them and pointed outi the efftM't 
01 ihe evils from which the country was suffering. Their real interests were pea(^e, trade, and the opening up of tlieir countrv. In 
place ot anarcfiv and irregular revenues I held out the prospects of peace and plenty. I found them in cott^m: I to!d them that if thev 
would trust me 1 would clothe them in silk. Their rule had resulted in failure; I offered them advisers who would restore order froih 
(•oaos witlmut curtailing their sovereignty. They were willing to listen to reason, as the vast majoritv of persons, whetlier wearin- ^ilk 
iieJs or t(irt)ans usually are; and since 1 have often wondered how many oi our useless, expensive, and demoralizing small wars I'm^dit 
liaye been avoided by similar modes of procedure. The temptations to make war are far stronsrer than is genc^ridlv known. A l)utcher's 
bill appeals to the dullest imagination and speedily brings down rewards and honors which the mere neirotiator, however sacc<>s>^ful 
('an not hope to obtain. Perhaps some future analyst of causation ^vill be able to tell ns for liow much slauixhter and wasted tn^asure 
decorations are responsible. 

THE CHIXESE. 

^ Jt was not with the Malay chieftains alone that I was called u|X)n to deal. The troubles of the peninsula were largelv du.e to the 
ligating proclivities of the Chinese, supported by secret societies, which were directed by influential Chinamen even in Singapore itself 
iiicCiiinese secret society iS a bugbear to some minds, and I may be pardoned for a brief reference to it. Secret socneties are the natural 
and mevitable outcome of an arbitrary and oppressive government, such as exists in China, and the CUnnamaii, liaving ac^quired the 
hererlitary habit ot creating such organizations, carries it with him to the countrv of his adoption. In China tlie secret socii^tv is 
doubtless almost entirely political, constituting a danger to the State. Transplanted to another country, it entail:-^ no neeessarv political 
dangers and becomes practically a species of guild for mutual protection of the nature of a benefit or burial clul). Such com])inationM 
do, however, frequently lend themselves to lawlessness and crime, or even, as in Larut, to the civil war of rival factions. The main evil 
IS the SiH^.recy observed in the deliberations and proceedings of these societies. Try to suppress them aUogetlier and vou will drive them 
(keeper be ow the surface and render tliem really dangerous. On the other hand, recognize them as long as tliev keei) within thi^ 
conlines of law% insist as far as possible upon open meetmgs and publicity of accounts, and you will find tiiem a powerful lever rc^ady to 
vovir hand. You w ill be able to hold the leaders responsible for illegalitv; you may even manipulate the secret society to voiir own c-nds 
riiis was the course pursued with success in the case of the Malav States, and I am indebted to the cliicfH of the (liinese secret societies 
ior support readily accorded as soon as they understood tlie principles upon wdiich my action was l)ased. 

l^^niaily, I considered it was desirable to take the opportunity to settle some outst^ndins^ territorial questions. The farther 




peninsula, became an undisputed possession of Great Britain. 

In all these proceedings I received the w^arm support of the legislature of Singapore and tlie community at large, whiU» to Lord 
( arnarvon and the permanent officials of the colonial office 1 owe a debt of gratitude for their encouragement and appredation during a 
period of much anxiety. 

On the 18th of March, 1874, the chamber of commerce of the Straits Settlements adopted the following resolution: 

"The chamber of commerce, haying taken into consideration the engagements lately entered into between the chiefs of Perak in 
the presence of his excellency the governor, desires respectfully to express its entire approval of the measures a<lopted to put a stop 
to the piracy and misrule which have so long prevailed in that province, and sincerely trusts tliat Ids excellepcy will continue to perform 
the just, linn, and conciliatory policy thus inaugurated until the whole of the so-called independent States shall be brought under 
similar control." 

On the 11th of March there appeared a letter in the Times which referred to the new steps, then just taken, and to mvself, as 
follows: 

"If it should prove successful, as there is every reason to expect, he will be entitled to the merit of bei^-iuuing the conveivsion of 
what has been since the memory of man a wilderness into a flourishing and w^ealthy territory.'' 

A FBENCH VIEW OP THE RESUI.T. 

This prophecy has received a remarkable fulfillment, and before setting forth some of the statistics, which |)rove a development of 
trade^ almost unprecedented under the circumstances, I should like to quote the words of a French witness, whose own w^ritiugs 
sufiiciently preclude any suspicion of partiality. 

M. de la Croix, in a naj)er published under the authority of the Government of France on tlie political geography and the 
commercial situation of the Malay Peninsula, states: 

"The old state of things, exclusiveiy feudal and tyrannical, has given place to a regime of justice and libertv, in confonnitv witli 

our social ideas. Piracy has l>een suppressed; slavery lias been abolished. * * * Schools have been eve^y where established, 

spreading instruction among the native classes. Several museums have been started, and science thus receives its due. * ^ * AVo 

shall see that the civilized world has only to l^e proud of the initiative taken by England in the Malay Peninsula. She has opened new 
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and rieii region.^, estalilinhed a solid govornment, which assures complete security, whicli gives the heartiest, ^^el come to all well-meaning 
worker;?, whatever their nationality^ and gives them the support and encouragement which one meets w-ith in all English colonies." 




imagine that the s^ocrct of imperial as of commercial success lies in knowing when to adventure. 



now pRODucnoN and commekce have gkown. 

."fu<ly:(:'d ]>y any tc?^t wliatever, the results of the British protectorate of the peninsula are reinarkahle. 
from tlio latest otiicial report, sho^^-s the growth of trade in Ferak: 
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Kothinq^ couM more effectively prove the rapid and steady development of lJ)e producinpc power of this State. 

In the little Htate of b^eljm«J!;or, with an estimated area of only 3,000 sqnare mde^. ^\hich in 187') had practically no trade at all, the 
growth in the la?t lonrteen year?: luin h(>cn even more striking, as shown he]o^v: 
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The revenue als-'O ]ia« literally advauecd hy " leap.s an^l hounds," aH the following Btatement proves: 

FtEVENrE OV TUK I^KOTITTF;!) M\L.\Y Hi'ATES ANO StIJUTS SkTTLEMEXTS FOR TUE YeAR8 1876-1899. 
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l^^:l I 905.;iH0 

l^s;J I 1..t7i,n;:0 

1881 ! l^J^;^2,■i\i7 

ls<> { 1,522,085 

l>*>u ..! ].6Sh,276 

1^-7 i 1,827. -177 

LSv-i ; 2,(U«i.2U) 

189;* ; ;;.o3i,098 

lyja i ;;. a#;n, 371 

1S97 ' ;j.-s:'.7.5.^9 

1^9^ ; 4, 575. .^42 

1^99 1 i>. 580, :\\K} 



Hclangor. 



DoHavp!. 
19;?, '^76 
226., 85o 
189.897 

18I.?.87 
215,611 

2;in,227 
:>no.423 

15a; 614 

491, 84H 

569,411 

689, m 

1, 15:;, 897 

1.416,795 

2, 765, 351 

o, 756, 9o6 

3,6^\:)91 

0,862,4:^9 

6.692,;«0 



t^ungel 


Total 


Slrjiits 


hmig. 




Settlements. 


Dollar,^. 


Dotlnrii. 


JDo?/fjr,s. 


94. 478 


560, 997 


1,659,034 


97,707 


637,432 


1,723,466 


75, 81)8 


591.403 


1,724,166 


76,6:^.2 


619,391 


1,822, 65 1 


8:^ 800 


881.910 


2..361,3(f0 


97, 065 


1 , 625, 753 


2,433,821 


109,413 


1.315,222 


2, 465, 153 


117,115 


2,042.119 


3,Ot9,220 


121,176 


2, 11 8i 156 


3,515,841 


120,214 


2,208,710 


3.5U8.071 


120, 740 


2,498,417 


3,747,r){)l 


141,502 


3,122,876 


3, .^17, ()53 


155,951 


3, 588, 986 


3,858,108 



T]ji8 i)lainl\- Bb.owf^ also Ikjv^' tlie rcBomves of the Strait.^ Settlements have expanded in sympathy with, that of the satellite protected 



Btate8. 



Kqnalh' remarkable has been tl 

187h had55;880in r^"-' ' ^"- ' ^^"' 
' Heal crime in the^e 



POerLVTION- H.\B RAPIOLY INCEEA^ED. 



;nb1e has been the effect of the |)rotectorate in regard to the increase of ])Opulation, Ferakj with 
871); in 1S88, 104,801; in 1800, 280,003, Cleaiiy British rule has attractions in tliis part of the world. 
he8e late!}' wild and .semi barbarous 8;tateB is wonderfully small ** It in cc-rtainly remarkable," writ< 



25,000 souls in 
rites Mr,. Swetten- 
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liarn, ''that with such a commtinity, living under such conditions as those which obtain in Selangor, twelve months should elapse with 
the commission of one murder and one gang robbery, where four of the members were arrested and convicted, while part of the stolen 
property was recovered." 

EAILWAYS OPENED. 

Tiie 20 miles of railway opened in 1887 in Selangor pay a dividend of 25 per cent, and the 8 miles completed in Perak in 1888 
pay 8| per cent. 

I might indefinitely multiply figures to i>rove the extraordinary advance in material prosperity which has taken place in the Malay 
Peninsula, but the above are sniheiently significant for my purpose. There is probably no instance where native States have been 
handled with such success, and I ask the reader to mark the methods adopted, *'lt is very simple," says M. de St. Croix; *' the majority 
of the old native sovereigns have not only been preserx^-ed, but have received higher titles and a more complete confirmation of their 
hereditary rights. By their side are placed residents, charged with advising them, to follow the otiieial term, but who, in reality, 
administer the country." In a word, m our conserving old titles and old feudal institutions as far as possible, dealing gently with local 
prejudice and wielding powers through the, medium of the native rulers, whom our residents advise. Had this ''j^imple" method been 
tried in upper I5urma, 1 venture to think that much trouble and loss of life might have been spared, and that our position there toniay 
would be far more satisfactory than it is. Possibly the explanation may be sought in the presence of Burma of a large miUtary force— 
a condition almost invariably hostile to the peaceful settlement of uncivilized countries. The simple methods pursued in the Malay 
Peninsula would have sufficed ere tliis to reopeii commerce with the eastern Sondan and throw Manchester goods into Suakim. Tlie 
very opposite j)olicy has been hitherto adopted, and I conceive that few people are satisfied with the result. 

THE LABOE QUESTION. 

The Malay States need popnlaiion, the Opening u]) of communieati(mF,atidciipitaL Hitherto thela])orma]"ket lias been snj)]>]i(Hl almost 
f^rjlely by (^hincW, and the experiment (»f colrmization from India reinains to be tried. There i^ no i>bje<'l!(m ^\hatever to the experiineiit. 
J'orti'nns of Imiia are beconiiiii; overpopulated by ]>eop]e who are ready and wilTmg worker^:, puch n?^ the .Malay States need for their fail 
de\elopment. Tnder proper supervision, the excess labor of the one country could be mad<» to sn})])ly tijc wants of th.e otlier. I e<uUV.'-s, 
however, that I am not sant'aine of peeins: this system of luitural compi.-nsaiion goin^ on within the limits of the ein])ire, and for nsany 
years, at least, it is frrmi i'liina tha^ the States must obtain their hxhur. 

The result of our "poliry of adventure" is one of whiih England may well ]>e proud. A country of which, in Is;:?, iln-vi^ wus no 
map whatever ha^ been throWn OT>en to the enterprise of the world. Ages of perpetual fightiu;j^ and blosMlshed has ended iu (•omj)lyte 
tranquillity and contentment. Lift^ is as safe as in many parts of Knrope. All this has ])ee]] aecompUsluMi ulm<^st >\ ithout the a[>phcation 
of for<'e.# 

Tn.e contact between the civilization of the Kuropean nw-H and effete semii)ar]>arons States has occmrtMl nil <^ver the vorid. Its 
immeofale results liave differed wid<iy. Some races have succeeded; others have sigJially failtnl. This contact, ha«, in some Ci\<vi^, bi>en 
marked by nmtual savagery, in <fthers by mutual deleriiu'atioji. I do pretend that in our dealin^xs ^\ith the native Stiite^ of the 
Malay iWiinsula we have been actuated by a S}arii of ])ure disinterestediiess. 1 do not claim that our action will l)ear a close serntlny, 
and that it has resulted hi ahnost unmixed good to the States tliemselves, wiiile a new and rich field has been oj>ened out to the eonnnerce 
01 all nations, 

THE GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON AND THE SHARE OF EUROF^EANS AND NATIVES, RESPECTIVELY, 

IN ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The method by which over 3,000,000 people in Ceylon are governed and the island developed through the agency of a total English 
population of about 6,000 may be briefly outlined as follows: 

The government is administered by a governor-general, aided by an executive council, composed of the lieutenant-governor, 
colonial secretary, commander of the troops, attorney-general, auditor-general, and treasurer. For legislative purposes tliis executive 
council is enlarged by the addition of four other officeholders and eight nominated members. 

The island is divided into nine provinces, each of which is presided over by a Government agent, who, with his assistants, 
administers law through the native headmen and their subordinates in the native communities. The basis of the legal administration 
is the Koman-Dutch law, modified by certain features of the English law and colonial ordinances, together with a criminal law modeled 
upon the Indian penal code. There is a supreme court>nd superior courts, courts of request, and, below these, village councils organized 
with power to deal with petty offenses and trivial claims, and presided over by native officials. 

The production of tea since its successful introduction a few years ago has added greatly to the prosperity and commerce of the 
island, the exports having increased from 51,127,338 rupees in 1890 to 101,576,906 rupees in 1899; and the imports from 63,091,928 
rupees in 1890 to 111,992,349 rupees in 1899. 

The following account of conditions in Ceylon is by L. B. Clarence, published in the British Empire Series, 1899: 

Cevlon is called England's principal Crown colony. It is not a "colony'' in the strict sense of the word, for "colony" properly 
means i 
Cev 
Ca 

the t^^^.^ v^ ^.^^ ^■.,^^. ^^^^. ,w..- -,-■ — -- 

because irisadministered directly under the Crown, and has no responsible representative government of its own. 

EUROPEAN POPULATION SMALL. 

In Ceylon, as in India, the European inhabihmts, by reason of the climate, can never be more tlian a drop in tlie biickr-t roniparcd 
with the natives. The Europeans (not counting the military) number scarcely 6,000, as against sometlun<r hl<o 3,000,000 nLdivc:^ And 
so we are responsible for the welfare of a large native population living under our rule, and entirely dej>end(Mit oo us lorgood g(^vernnuM]t 

and administration. , t • ,.<• n- x t ,> i i - j 

Ceylon is often coupled with India. A man returned from Ceylon to England is asked al^out his hf(^ m Inc ha as though ( ; ylon 
and India must be all the same. This is not unnatural. Ceylon has much in common, at any rate, with soulheru imha. I L- jnlKih-amt^ 
are of Indian origin. Their ancestors came from India long ago. And yet, from one cause and another, t])e atmosplifjre or hie uiid 
government and administration differs perceptibly in the two countries. * * ''^ 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTBIES. 

Almost from the very outlet our Oeylon possessions were separated from the administration of India, and placed under the colonial 
department. The difference has been further accentuated during the last fifty years by the remarkable nse and development ol a great 
European planting enterprise— first in coffee, and since in tea. This brought in its train an unofticud European element m the population, 
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very small in coinparison with the native inhabitants, but relatively far larger and more injfiuential than any unofficial European class 
in India. There are, indeed, in certain parts of India, European planters of indigo, coffee, tea; but the planting community scattered in 
a few diRtricta has never influenced the administration or tinged the current of government as in Ceylon. * * * A great deal of the 
inountain country has been transformed into tea plantations, and the forest replaced by miles on miles of trim grown tea bushes, running 
in lines up and down the steep slopes, amid dashing torrents and huge blocks of rock tossed about in wild confusion. All waste land is 
prima facie the property of the Crown, and for many years the Government has discontinued selling land above 5,000 feet elevation. 

Al)out five-sixths of the whole island is uncultivated, and much of this w^ould naturally be heavy timber forest. But about sixteen 
years ago the Government resolved on having a thorough overhaul of the forests and the forest management in general. So they 
borrowed a very able forest ofiicer from India, and he discovered that much of the valuable timber, and in fact a great deal of the forest 
itiself, was no longer in existence. This was mainly owing to a native habit of w^hat the Sinhalese call chena cultivation. A villager goes 
into the forest, cliooses a block of land, and fells all but the largest trees. He lets the cut wood and branches dry for a month or so, and 
then sets fire to it as it lies. The result is a bare clearing, w-ith here and there the blackened stumps of the larger trees. He gets one 
or two crops off the land, and then abandons it and chooses another plot. In this way vast tracts of forest have been destroyed, and in 
some places repeated operations of this kind have so exhausted the soil that only ferns will groAV. A good deal of this mischief yrent on 
after tlie old native government had fallen to pieces, and more during the earlier years of our possession. After this unwelcome discovery 
tiie Ceylon government follo^N ed the example of tlie government of India and set up a regular forest department. * * ^- 

THE XATIVES. 

There are two native races, tlie Sinhalese and tlie Tamil. The Sinhalese number about two-thirds of the native population, and 
inhabit the southern and south-central parts. The Tannls dwell up in the north. These Ceylon Tamils nmst not be confused witli the 
Tamil cooJies employed on the tea estates, ^vlio hail from certain districts in the Madras presidency, and come and go between their 
homes in Ceylon. The national religion of the Sinhalese is Buddhism. The Tamils worship Hindu divinities after Hindu fashion. 

There are also spread throughout the island about 250,000 ^lohammedans, a race of mixed Arab and Indian blood, whom we call 
*' Moormen," because tlie Portuguese gave them tliat name. They are indefatigable traders — the Jews, one may say, of the island. 
The Moorman's sliop is in every village, and in his smart jaijket and high {!ap of gaudy colors marvelously adhering to his sha-s'en skull, 
W'ith his assortment of gems and curiosities, he is the first to greet the visitor on arrival. * ^' '^ 

EinOPEAN IMPORTS. 

Blany European importations now^ reach the people wdiich their forefathers never dreamt of. You fmd European crockery in the 
villages, and boxes of matches and many otlier imported things. In this way the people have come to possess various useful commodities; 
but even this has two sides, and unfortunately many of the ancient native arts and crafts seem doom>'d to die out. Time was "w4ien the 
blacksmith used to smelt his own iron, and very good iron it was; now he finds it easier to work up old scraps of English hooj) iron, or 
the like. Once the people ^vore cotton cloths \voven and dyed by the ^veaver caste, cloths which absolutely would not wear out; now 
the old native webs are being superseded by English fabrics which are not so serviceable. In siiite of the usefulness of some of the 
importations, this decay of old native crafts is much to be regretted. And we may wonder how' the people reconcile missionary teaching 
wdth some of the products which reach them from Christian'England — knives made to sell, not to cut; bottles and ports that hold about 
half their apparent contents; and flimsy cotton fabrics disguised with artificial thickening. * * * 

HOW COMMERCE WAS nEVELOPED, 

It is probable that the development of commerce and of the great European planting enterprise has been more fostered and 
encouraged under the colonial office than they would have been under the Indian government. On the other hand, in matters of 
general administration and legislation and the framing of institutions for the country and its people, Ceylon might have fared better as 
j>art of our Indian Empire. 

There are few tasks more difficult than that of contriving all these matters for an Eastern population very unlike ourselves, strongly 
attached to their own traditions, and, withal, reserved, timid, and exclusive. In India the task w^as approached wdth all the skill and 
talents which can be commanded by a government on a great scale. In Ceylon it was otherwise. But what is more, in India the 
principal advisers of the government in these matters have been men armed with all the local knowledge and exj^erience to be gained 
in working lives spent in the country and aruong the peox^le. The government of India is not mixed up wdth that of other and dissimilar 
parts of the w'orld. Ceylon has been less fortunate, through shariug the cares and traditions of the colonial office with a host of colonies, 
for the most part extreinely unlike herself, in all quarters of the globe. Thus the legislation and administration generally were the less 
adjusted to the needs of the country. The government was less in touch with the people, and less informed of their peculiarities. It 
is significant that in Ceylon the native languages are far less used than in India for the transaction of public business, and in the law courts 
the proceedings are conducted in English. Tims the people are x>laced at the mercy of lawyers and other intermediaries, native or 
Eurasian, and the government knows too little about then). 

TH E G O VERNMENT. 

Until 1833 the interior and the coast settlements were separately administered, but then the whole island was placed on one footing. 
The form of government is in theory much the same as that of the Indian presidencies. The legislature, which is subject to the veto of 
the Crown, consists of a number of official members and a smaller number of unofficials, supposed to represent the various classes of the 
community, not elected, but nominated by the governor. This is a suitable form of government. To introduce anything in the shape 
of resiionsible government is, for the present at any rate, out of the question, and w^ould be disastrously opposed to the welfare of the 
natis e community. * * ^ 

DEVELOPMEXT OF NEW INDUSTRIES. 

And now I must describe the g^eat European planting enterprise which has developed under our rule, beginning with coffee and 
continued with tea. A little coffee was grown during the Dutch times, and then the trade was allowed to drop, because Java, another 
Dutch possession, produced as nuich as they cared to place on the European market. Some of the coffee cultivation lingered on to our 
times, and at last attracted the attention of Englishmen with capital to invest. In 1824 the first coffee estate under European manage- 
ment was opened. The enterprise advanced, and after 1840 went on wdth rapid strides. The government, as owners of the forests, 
Bold large tracts to English planters, and the clearings climbed higher and higher up the hills. * * ^ 

About 1873 coffee planting reached its zenith. The yield was generous, and prices ruled high. Very large sums were bid for 
forest lauid, and in addition to the bona fide enterprise of hard-working planters a gambling, speculative disposition set in. Then disease 
attacked the bushes, and the artificial inflation rendered the dowmfall more headlong. The coffee was dying out, and planters and their 
creditors were at their wit's end. Estates were sold for a mere song. Mortgagees and owners alike lost their nioney, superintendents 
lost tlieir pay, and even coolies lost long arrears of wages at eight pence or nme pence a day. Yet the mass of the planters never lost 
heart. Cinchona was tried, and at first provSpered, saving many from sinking. Then that product w^as attacked simultaneously by a 
disease and a fall in the price of quinine. Even then the planters were not to be beat, and they turned their attention to tea. They had 
to cut out dead or dying coffee, plant the land anew, and wait for crop. They had to provide an entirely new description of expe*^nsive 
machinery, and they had to learn, and to teach their work people, an entirely new industry. All this wa^ successfiiUy accomplished, 
and now^ lor many years the tea has been thriving and paying handsomely, not only in the old coffee districts, but in new onep, some of 
them down in the low country. (The Ceylon tea crop for 1898 has been estimated at 126,000,000 pounds.) * * * 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE WEST INDIES AND THE SHARE OF EUROPEANS AND NATIVES 

RESPECTIVELY, IN THEIR ADMINISTRATION. 

The government of the West India Islands, while of course varying as to details, may be properly termt;d as of tlie Crown colony 
class; the term ''Crown colony" indicating a government in which the laws are adaiinistered by persons designated by the home 
government, and in which at least one of the local legislative bodies is also named, in whole or in part, by the home government. 

now LAWS ARE MADE AND ENFORCED IN THE BEITISH COLONIES. 

According to the British Colonial Office List of 1901 all of the British West India islands belong to the class in which the le.iirislative 
council is partly elected and partly appointed, except Trinidad, Tobago, and Turks Island, in which the legislative council is entirely 
nominated by the Crown; and this is also the case in British Honduras. In British Guiana there is a legislative council partly elected, 
but the Crown has reserved the power of legislating by orders in council. In Trinidad and Tabago, one of the most pro'3perous colonies 
of the West Indian group, the government is administered by a governor aided by an executive council of seven members. The le.tclslative 
body is a council, including the governor, who is president, nine official and eleven unofficial members, all of whom are nominated by tiie 
Crown. The pTCsent council consists of the governor, who is its president, the colonial secretary, the attorney-general, the commandant 
of the local forces, the solicitor-general, auditor-general, director of public works, surgeon-general, the protector of immigrants, the receiver- 
general, and the collector of customs, with eleven unofficial members, presumably residents of the island. Tobago, which is a part of 
the united colony of Trinidad and Tobago, is considered as a ward of Trinidad, and its revenue, expenditure, and del>t merge witli tlio^e 
of the united colony, the laws of Trinidad operating in Tobago, and all ordinances of the legislature extending to that island, except local 
ordinances which are especially made for it by the joint legislature of the colony. The laws are administered hy a warden and magistrate. 

Jamaica, which has a population of about 650,000, is governed by a council consisting of the governor, five official members, and tea 
other persons appointed by the Crown at the suggestion of the governor, and fourteen elective members. The ex ofiicio member.s are 
the captain-general and governor, the senior ofiicer commanding the troops, the colonial secretary, the attorney-general, tlie director of 
public works, and the collector-general. The elected members are residents of the island. In the sessions of the legislative council the 
governor has only a casting vote, and there are in addition, it will be observed, five ex officio and ten appointive members, making 
fifteen, while the total elective members number fourteen. These fourteen elected members £.»re chosen from the fourteen parishes of 
the island. The parish is the unit of local government, and each has its own parochial institutions managed by a board, the mendjers 
of which are elected . 

The Cayman Islands, with a population of some 5,000 persons, are under the control of the Jamaican government and are considered 
a dependency of Jamaica. Turks and Caicos islands, with a i)opulation of about 5,000, are in part under the control of the Jamaican 
council, which passes special laws for their governm^ent, the less important legislation being conducted by a legislative board comjirising 
the judge and commissioner, and not less than two nor more than four other persons ai)pointed by tlie governor of Jamaica, the latter 
being usually natives of the islands. 

The Barbados government consists of a governor and legislative council of nine members appointed by tlie King, and a house of 
assembly with twenty-four members elected annually on the basis of a moderate franchise. The population of the islands is about 192,000, 
and the number of voters under the limited franchise, based upon property and educational qualifications, is a little over 2,000. The 
legislative council, it will be observed, is entirely appointed by the home Government. The executive part of the government consists 
of the governor, the officer commanding the troops, the colonial secretary, the attorney-general, a mend^er of the legislative council, and 
four members of the house of assembly nominated by the governor. This body, which is called the executive committee, introduces all 
manifestoes in the legislative body, prepares the estimates, and initiates all government measures. 

The Windward Islands, which include Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines, and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier of the 
Caribbean Sea, betw^een Martinique and Trinidad, are under the direction of a go\'ernor and commander in chief, appointed by the 
Crown. Each island, however, has its own institutions, there being no common legislature, laws, revenues, or tariff, but a common 
court of appeal, while the colonies unite for common purposes. In Grenada there is a legislative council consisting of the governor and 
six official members nominated by him, and seven unofficial members nominated by the Crown. Each town has its own board for local 
affairs, semi-elective for the chief town and wholly elective for the others, and each parish has a nominated board for roads and sanitation. 
In St. Vincent there is an administrator and colonial secretary, and a legislative council consisting of four official and four nominated 
members. In St. Lucia there is an administrator and colonial secretary, with a nominated executive and legislative council. In 
considering the share of the home Government and the native population, respectively, in the government of these islands, it is interesting 
to observe that in Grenada, the most important of the group, there was in 1875 a legislative assembly which consisted of seventeen 
members, of which number eight w^ere elected by the people and nine nominated by tlie Crown, each receiving a salary of £100 per 
annum, and that this legislative council, at its first meeting held in February, 1876, addressed a communication to the Queen, informing 
her that it had parsed a bill providing for its own extinction, and leaving it ^'entirely to Your Majesty's wisdom and discretion to erect 
such form of government as Your Majesty may deem most de^sirable for the w^elfare of the colony," the result being the creation by the 
Queen of a new legislative council consisting entirely of appointed members, six of the number being official and seven unofficial. 

The English possessions in the Leeward Islands, which form the most northerly group of the lesser Antilles, and comprize a dozen 
or more islands, are governed by one executive and one legislative council and one governor. The legislative council consists of eight 
official and eight elective members, of which latter number three are chosen by the elective members of the island council of Antigua, 
two by those of the legislative council of Dominica, and three by the nonoflicial members of the legislative council of St. Kitts and 
Nevis. These members must be and continue members of the councils of their respective islands. The official members of the legislative 
council are the governor, the cx)lomal secretary, the attorney-general, the auditor-general, and the administrators of the various islands. 
This legislative council has concurrent legislative powers with the local legislatures of the islands on certain subjects specified, including 
property, mercantile and commercial law, quarantine, post and telegraph affairs, currency, education, etc., and any island enai^tment 
on these subjects is void if repugnant to any enactment of the general legislature, or may at any time be repealed or altered by an act of 
the general legislature. The legislative council of Antigua consists of eight official and eight unofficial members, the latter l)eing 
nominated by the governor. The legislative council of St. Christopher (St. Kitts) and Nevis consists of ten oflicial and ten nominated 
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unofficial members, of which seveii are chosen from Bt Christopher and three from Nevis, the governor having a casting vote. In 
Dominica the local government is conducted by an administrator, aided by an executive council of ten members, all nominated by the 
governor. In Montaerrat the legislative body is entirely ai)pointed, as is also the case in the "Virgin Islands. In Antigua the legislative 
council, which was partly elected and partly nominated, in 1898 passed an act abrogating itself and substituting the Crown colony 
system. In 1866 a legislative assembly in St. Christopher, which was partly nominated and partly elected, also passed an act abrogating 
itself and substituting a legislative council to be appointed by the home Government. 

METHODS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE FRENCH, DUTCH, AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 

The methods of government in the French, Butch, and Danish West Indies are based largely upon the same general system as that 
outlined in the above descriptions of the government of the British West Indies, the law-making body being partly, if not entirely, 
named by the home Government, except in the French, where they are wholly elective. 

As to tlie share of the natives or permanent residents of the islands in the government, it may be said that in cases where legislative 
bodies exist, the local and native population is represented in the selection of other than official members, and in some cases the official 
members are permanent residents of the islands. In the local boards and organizations which frame and administer parish and other 
local laws and regulations, the membersliip is entirely from the resident class, and in nearly all cases elective. In the French West 
Indian colonies having legislative bodies, the membership is largely of natives or permanent residents of the island.^ In the British 
West Indies this is true of the nonofficial members of the legislative bodies. 

SHARE OF NATIVES IN THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH COLONIES. 

Mr. Alleyne Ireland, who has had long experience in the British West Indies, in his ^'Tropical Colonization" says: "In the matter 
of appointments the colored natives of the various colonics are .very fairly treated. I know of no instance of the governor of a colony 
beiDg a c^olored man, but short of that colored men are to be found occupying good positions in all branches of the colonial service, as 
magistrates, medical officers, custom-house officials, land surveyors, etc. A notable instance of a colored man rising to a high position in the 
colonial service is that of Sir Conrad Reeves, the chief justice of Barbados ( which island contains a white population of about 17,000) , who is 
universally respected and who was knighted by Her Majesty in recognition of his distinguished services to the colony. '-^ * * The 
governor of a Crown colony is largely guided by the views of his executive council, which generally contains, in addition to the official 
members, several civilians, representing different classes of the community, as the planters and merchants, the white and colored inhab- 
itant=!. "^ ^ * In British Guiana most of the voters are colored men, and of the eight elected members of the court of policy, as it w^as 
constituted in 1898, five were prominent colored citizens. The court of policy has the power to legislate on all matters relating to the 
internal affairs of the colony, with the exception of financial affairs, which are dealt with by the combined court. The voters of British 
Guiana must be the owners of not less than 3 acres of land under cultivation, or of a house and land of the annual rental or value of not 
less than $96; or occupation and tenancy of not less than 6 acres of land under cultivation; or occupation and tenancy of a house and 
land of tlie annual rental or value of not less than |192; or the possession of an annual income or salary of not less than $480, or have paid 
during the twelve months previous to registration direct taxes to the colonial revenue to the amount of $20 or upward. 

HIGH-GRADE OFFICIALS OBTAINED BY GOOD SALAKIES. 

* 'As a matter of fact, instances of dishonesty among the members of the colonial service are extremely rare, among the higher 
officials during the past twenty years almost unknown. During the ten years which I spent in the British colonies only two cases of 
official dishonesty fell under my notice, the delinquents being junior collectors in the West India service. One can not but be struck in 
traveling in the British colonies by the absolute confidence placed by all classes in the honesty of the public servants. * * * It is 
useless for me to attempt to convey an adequate impression of the excellence of the British colonial service; only those who have lived 
in contact with these administrative systems can appreciate the sterling qualities of the men who are devoting their lives to the cause of 
good government. * ^- * The advantages of a system of representation, even when unaccompanied by responsible government, may 
be said to consist cliiefly in the opportunity afforded to the people to express to the governor and his officials their views on the legislation 
necessary for the w^elfare of the colony and in the control which the elected body exercises over the methods of taxation. In regard to 
the first of these advantages it is in practice a very real one, for although the governor and his officials coiiititute a majority in the 
legislative body, the wishes of the elected section are, as a rule, allowed to prevail. The cases in which the elected section consists 
almost entirely of one class of men, such as lawyers, planters, or merchants, are the exception, and class legislation is infrequent. And 
tliough in regard to the vote of estimates the elected section may occasionally find itself unable to give effect to all its intentions, such 
cases are very rare, and in the matter of raising revenue the Diethods advocated by the elected members are almost invariably 
adopted. ^ ^ * The governors are almost always trained administrators, who are only appointed in the vast majority of cases after 
they have had large experience in one capacity or another in the government of colonies. * * * The governors of Crown colonics 
are guided to a considerable extent by the advice of the local councils; and as it is the custom to appoint to that body men representing 
the various sections of tlie community, the governor can make himself thoroughly informed even on those matters which do not fall 
within his own observation. The great advantage of Crown-colony government is that the administration is entirely in the hands of 
trained officials, free from local prejudice, absolutely forbidden to engage in trade or to be in any way connected lidth any commercial 
undertaking, and unhampered by the constant antagonism of local elected assemblies. It is to the manifest interest of the officials to 
govern well, for the better they govern the more likely they are to obtain promotion. lam inclined to agree," says Mr. Ireland in 
closing his discussion of the British West Indies, '*with the opinion of Mr. C. F.Lucas, that * experience has shown that for a 
dependency inliabited by a colored race, where there is at the same time an influential, if small, body of European merchants or planters 
belonging to the ruling race, the form of government which unites strong home control with considerable freedom of and adherence to 
local public opinion is on the whole just, wise, and successful.' ^' 

SHARE OP NATIVES IN LOCAL GOVERNBIENT. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, whose essay ^^On the Government of Dependencies,^^ originally published in 1841, is still highly prized 
by students of colonial subjects, discussing the question of the share which the resident population has in the government of the colony, 
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says: *' There is a constant tendency from inevitable causes to a misconception of the character and powers of a ^Mibordinate government. 
The relation of a subordinate to a supreme government is a complicated relation which the people, both of the dominant country and 
the dependency, are likely to misunderstand, and the incorrect notions entertained by either party are likely to give rise to unfounded 
expectations. It is the duty of the government of the dominant country to do everything in its power to advance correct o])inion8 and 
to dispel errors respecting its political relations with the dependency, and still more important to avoid creating an error on tliis subject, 
since in case of any colUsion l)etween the dominant country and tlie dependency the w^eaker party — that is, the dependency-~-can scarc(4y 
fail to be the chief sufferer. It should not be overlooked that the poi)ular form of the suj)reme government counteracts to a considerable 
(or at least to some), extent the evils arising from absence of popular institutions in the dependency. Althougli the popular form of tlie 
supreme government does not afford to the inhabitants of a dependency any of the characteristic securities of popular institutions (the 
power of electing their ovrn representatives) yet the publicity of the system of government and the probability that some of the members 
of the supreme legislative body will take up their cause and obtain a hearing for them affords them a considerable protection. The 
safeguards of a dependency without popular institutions are (1) the control by a home governnient free from local pi'ejudi(*es; (2) a local 
cival service wdiose interest it is to govern well; (3) the press both in the dominant country and in the colony; (4) a local assembly 
where native members can at least ventilate their grievances; (5) the legislative body of the home government, mendjcrs of whi(*li are 
only too ready to lind something to talk about as a means of advertisement; (0) philanthropic societies. Kote al>ove all that the 
telegraph brings home to the mother country the grievances of a dependency before they have become ancic^nt history." 

SIR CHARLES DILKE ADVISES GIVING THE WEST INDIAN NATIVES A LARGE SHARE IN THE LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in his ''Problems of Greater Britain," says of the recent experiences in British colonies: 

"As the government of the British West India Islands becomes wdth the lapse of time more democratic and more in the hands of 
tlie inhabitants, it is probable that the Indian immigration, which seems necessary to the cultivation of large estates in tlie hands of 
W'hite owners, will cease, and that the estates will be day by day more and more cut up into smaller properties in tlie hands of blacks or 
'colored' people. There can, indeed, be little doubt that if the mass of the people of our West India Islands had a direct voice in the 
management of their own affairs, as have the inhabitants of the French islands, tliey would soon remove those of tlieir grievances 
winch are connected wdth the taxation upon the necessaries of life and the artificial supply of cheap labor. 

NATIVE OFFICIALS SUCCESSFUI.. 

"Some who think the Negro unfitted for self-government point to Hayti ; they might, however, reflect that Liberia presents a different 
picture, and that in the French islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe power is in the hands of the 'colored' population, while tlie 
islands prosper. The experience, indeed, of those islands in which the Negroes and 'colored' peoi)le have l)een intrusted with a large 
share in government, and the use which they make of representative institutions, seem to show that their detractors are in the wrong. 
The friends of the Negro are now able to point to the progress effected by West Indian peasant proprietors, to the spread of education, 
to the undoubted rise in the standard of comfort, and to the prominent place already taken by individuals of the African race. The 
chief jutsiceof Barbados and the wealthiest inhabitant of Jamaica are both wdiat somew^ould call 'black men,' and in the West African 
settlements Negroes are being increasingly employed in government with excellent results. It stands to reason that between tlie 
interests of the large landowners, whether resident or absentee, and the interests of the peasant cultivators of the soil, i)oints of 
divergence exist, and that, owing to the almost complete nonrepresentation of the latter outside of Barbados, their wants and wishes 
have hitherto not received the attention they deserve. The example of Martinique and Guadeloupe goes to show that it is time that we 
should make trial of a more liberal system. 

THE FIlEXCn METHOD APPROVED. 

"It is contended that where representatives of the people are elected by manhood suffrage, as is the case in tlie Frencli islands of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion, the result has been (as it has in the Southern States of the American Union) a recrudescence of 
race hatreds, and in the French colonies the political sulijection of the whites to the men of color. Tlie organization of many of tlie 
English tropical colonies is, indeed, of a more oligarchic type than that wdiich now^ prevails in the island colonies of France, of whlcli 
the prosperity is remarkable. While w^e have a certain contempt for the French, considered as a colonizing people, every Englisli 
waiter on the West Indies admits that the French have been more successful in Martinique and Guadeloupe than we have been in sim- 
ilar and closely adjoining islands. M. de Lanessan has told us that excellent results have been attained by tlie French of late through 
frankly accepting the principle that the 'colored' race is better suited to the West Indies than is the white, and tliat France lias 
encouraged and helped the 'colored' people to become dominant in the French islands. In the meantime the trade of two Frencli 
islands is, roughly speaking, one-third that of all our own, vastly greater in size and in population, and our 'Dominica stands lie! ween 
the two French colonies, showing,' says Mr. Eves, 'a lamentable contrast to their prosperity.' The suffrage was conferred on the 
negroes of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, and French Guiana in 1848, at the time of tlie abolition of slavery. At tlie same moment 
the suffrage was given to a large proportion of the natives of French India, The electoral riglit was in iho latter case Bhortly afterwards 
taken away, but was restored under the third republic. The Negro electors of the French Antilles and of Reunion speak French, are 
Roman Cathohcs, and live under French laws, but the natives of French India, as a rule, do not speak French, and are not Christians, 
yet nevertheless possess the franchise. In Tonquin and in Algeria the suffrage has, as I have said, not been given to the natives, and 
in the protectorates, such as Tunis and Annam, the French inhabitants themselves, like the English in India, have no votes. In 
Cochin China representative government is a farce, inasmuch as the great majority of the electors are in the employment of tlie Frencli 
Government, but in the French Antilles it ia a reality. In all, it may be said that 4 senators and 7 deputies are elected to the 
French Chambers by constituencies in wdiich power is in the hands of the colored or black people. Sucli is the prosperity of the French 
West Indies that it w-ould seem that w^e are wrong in not trusting the West Indian Negroes and colored people witli a larger voice iii 
their own future, though it may be admitted that if the choice lies only between Crown government and planter parliaments they are 
better off under autocratic than they would be under ohgarchic institutions." 
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VIEWS OF GENERAL DAVIS, OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

'Brior. Uc-n. Georero W, T>avi'='j whoso service in Porto Rico faiiiitiarizotl him with conditions in that island, in an official report to 
the ITnited State?? (n>\ennnen{, (liscrissini*; the future civil pcovernnient of Porto Eico (which diseiis?Mon he says he undertakes ''with 
i.Tls^irinosp and much hesltiitinri, |>refen'ing to be excused from any pros^cntation of this question, but the orders of the Secretary of War 
require if^), pavp: 

'^Th(^ proljlents confrontin,^ the Tnited State?, nvpcctinir it;^ newly acquired islands and their future government, can only be solved 
))y an application (?f tliose wisse rules and principlen that are the product of human exj^erience. To find nKxleni examples of the 
aj)plicati(>n (if tho.-e ndesto tropical .state.-", colonies, dependencies, or 2>o?se?fsions we must turn to the experience of other nationB. 

HIBTOKICAL FRECEDENTS. 

" It will not l>e profitable to study historical precedents unless there be x>oints of resemblance to Porto Ilico in natural conditions, 
population, and history. Some of the States which liave been formed from what ^ve are accastomed to call * Spanish-America,' and 
some of the inlands discovered, settled, and j)opuiated inider Spanish, 1^3ngliBh, and French domination, have many points of resemblance 
to Porto Ilico, altliongh it is probable there is none of these s:ive Chile, at date of revolt from Spanish rule, wiiich had so large a propor- 
tion of it^ inhabitanta of the Caucasian race as Porto Pico now has. 

"The only American tro|>ical regions where tlie (conditions are at all analogous are Venezuela, Co]oml)ia, Guiana, Central America, 
and the (ireater and Lesser Antilles. But the Spariish States of South and Central America were very f^parsely f^ottled and all of them 
had a lai'ge Indian population, while Porto Rico is densely populated and has no Indian blood. In Haiti the negro very largely 
})redoniinated, and the same was true of Barbados, Martinique, CTuadcIoupe, and Jamaica, and indeed nearly all the others save Culja. 
The covmtries whicli most nearly resembled Porto Rico as respects the nationality of the inhabitants, climate, soil, aiid government at 
the time they were lost by Spain are thai portion of Santo Domingo now known as the Dominican Republic and the island of Trinidad. 
The former became an indept^ndent State and the latter was ceded to the lilngliBh Crown — one a fevv yeara before and the other aboi|t 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Both had Spanish laws and institutions. In each there were a considerable number of negro 
.slaves. In neither were there Indians. The Roman Catholic religion was established in both, and otiier denominations were not 
allowtKl. The natural productions of lK>th islands were similar, sugar being tlie most important, as it was until recently in Porto lvi(;o. 

"In 1797 Trinidad was captured by the English and entered upon a new career under local Spanish laws, whiv^h were preserved 
and properly administered l>y Great Britain. Not so, however, ^vith the island of Santo Domingo, which at the beginning of the 
century achieved its independence under Toussaint L'OuYertnre. 

"France endeavored to recover her part of the island, but was inisuccessful. In 1844 the eastern or Spanisli |)art became inde- 
pendent, but later Spain tried to recover it, failed, and since then the Republic of Dominica has been: unmolested in its career save by 
civil Avars and some strife with Haiti and Spain, but for more than thirty years the inhabitants of Santo Domingo have been demon- 
strating tiieir incapacity for self-government. There have been a half dozen civil wars and overturnings, the last but a few days ago. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT A NECESSrrV. 

"Statistics show tiiat the negro blood is not, very nuicFi mf)re in evidence in Dominica than in Porln Pic^^, and th(^ persons of white 
l)lood are of the same race and liave bec^n controlled by the same codes an<l institutions that have prevailed here. Had Dominica been 
a dependency of some strong au<l well-administ(ired government, it is probable that much of this civil strife would have ])een ]>revented. 
But bad it had home rule, such as is accorded to Canada, Australia, N(*w Zealand, and the Territm-it^sof the Cnited States, tliere would 
still hav(^ be(m strug;ileK for prt^pcM^drrancp of one i>ar1y or faction over the other, which could only luive been jireventt'd fi-om becoming 
sanguinary by the military int'^rventifin of Un^^ supreme < Government. It does not seem to me ]>ossibIe that thf^ l>omini<^ans would liave 
furnisluHl an example of automvmic government well administered. They seem to know of but one use io make of political privileges, 
and that is to erect and maintjiin a dt^spotism oi' a government of a class for tlie beneiit of its adherents. 

''Tiiis so-called rejuiblic has nn area more than live times as great as iV)rto Rico, a soil of exct-ptiona])le richnt\<s, adapted to all 
tropical productions, a salubrious climate, a population containing many highly educated and intel1ig(Mit men of Spanish origin, and yet 
we see what misuse lias been made of their opportunities, which were of the fairest in the wori<l. 

"T^n<ler a good government, well a(hninistere<l, this little State could as well support a population of 5,000, CkM) as Porto Rico can 
1,000,<HX), but so great has iK^cn the turbulence, and even chaos, that immigration and industrial development have been prevented, and 
Dominica luis been cite<l all over the world as a tvfncal example of the incapacity of Spanish-Americans to govern theuHclves. The 
contrast to Doniini^ii furnished by Trinidad is so noteworthy that a further mention may be justified res]>ecting the latter. 

"The itdnibitants of Trinidad when th(^ island was conquered by General Aljercromby in 1797 were largely of Spanish birtli and 
panuitage, although tltere were many French who had emigratcHi thither from Santo Domingo following the outbreak in 1793. There 
were also many thousiUKl negi'o slaves. Its area is ar>out l,7o0 s<iuare miles (the largest of the British West India Islands, except 
Jamaica) , or a litth? less than one-third the size of Porto Rico. At the date of the conquest it was inhabited sonunvhat less densely than 
Porto Rico, which then had about 36 inhabitants to the square mile. 

"The population ot Trinidad has increased to upward of 300,000, giving it 170 per s(iuare mile. It** revenues exceed $3,000,000, its 
exports exceed by one-third the same from Porto Rico, its government is one of order and stability, and crijue docs not go un])unished. 
The munlxn* of children attending school is more than tl^ree times as large, in proportion to population, as here. They have a royal 
college and several schools for higher education. AH religious denominations are free. Goofl roads abound, industries are diversified 
and are being constantly extended. 

" If left uncontrolled and free, Trinidad would probably have supplied another example of a chaotic government. It Juid the most 
favorable elements for such a result — Spanish, French, negrr) slaves, * maroons' from the neigfiboring Spanish and French possessions. 
Be^idt^s, its waters wcr^ infest(^d with privateers, wlio were no better than pirates. Home rule was fortunately not accorded to this 
island, but instead it was governed at lirst by military ofhcers directly. It is now a Oown a>lony, having iin executive council of five 
othcial and three native appointed members, the governor presiding. It has also a k^slative council of 21 members, lu of wluun are 
appointed by t.he governor and H are elect(^h The governor presides over this eoun(^il. Only those who |x>ssesvs a stated }>ropcrty or 
income qualification^ or wlio are members of the liberal ])rofessionS; can vote at elections for conncilmen. 
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'^There is not anywhere in the world a tropical island havinpj a happier an<l more contented population, nfrr one vrln-r.^ life, lihu'tv, 
and the pursuit of happiness of the humble native, the free<l slaves and tlu; East Tuilian 'coolie/ as well aa the rich and puwi rfiil. iire 
more firmly secured in the enjoyment of all their natural and acquired rights. "While the wn<4e late of \\w laborer i.-^ nn-l!, r'r/V'/.i bv 
United States standards, taxation is so adjusted and revenucp are so expended that tlu^ poorer la!)orInLC cia^ocs luiv- maiiv /■:%".; i: -.-"i 
lacking in many other islands, Porto Eico not excepted. " 

"The conditions in Jamaica and many other British islandi^ nor differin.sr m dtrially froin Triiiida,! in ic:Ta7-d t<).(»nb-rlv ^i,\- ■ - >> ;.; 
are not closely analogous to Porto Rico in other respects. Tlui inhabitant:-3 of many of tln-^- ^ i^^luids are princivall v uon- 
out of a population of about 700,000, only 2J per cent are whil(\ In F^,arbadof^ about i>er cent are vvliite. Trinid-id 
tM lesser Antilles, and, as above stated, was chosen for compaii^on Y»'hh Porto Ki( o and Kmto Poniln;:.) !)cr:iu.:,^ liitn-i 
Bocial conditions are, or were, more nearly tlie same as in Porto Pico. 
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SELF-SUHTAINJKG GOVEIINMENT. 

"In regard to taxation, all the British islands are similarly aibninistfU'eJ. Ea^h i^ ^<-!i-:-n^-tainiir.^ 
and internal taxes, the same as though it were an independent government. In some of ti-ose ])lace- 
reliance, the industrial and economic conditions are unsatisfactory. 1'he I'.uited King<[rM)i--adiuu-ing t^ 
with the bounty-fed sugar of continental Europe at a cheaper price thaii fi-om licr own colonic.^. As t!. 
the United States for sugar grown in the West Indies, that industry has grc-atly dcfiined save in ishm-i 
conditions exist, and therefore business conditions are very unfavorable and unsab;-faet<jry. 

"The government of Barbados differs somewhat from the usual Crown colony ty]M\ Tlie gnvci n-r and co](ai:;d !\.*'.-':i; v ;!, > 
appointed by the Crown, The executive cooncil consists of the governor, the commander of tiio troops, the attornev-:'."!:-..;;:. -:.<; f ■:- 
president of the legislative council, and this last consists of 9 individuals, 4 of wIkmu are nominati'd by the ^-ov^-rnor iV .:n (he h-.e-' i{ 
assembly. 

"This house consists of 24 members, all elected. There is an executive cf^muuttee comiec{ed^\itfi f fie a,-^(>mhh', ;\ ^.^oii '•:" .■•)] ; -'ttce 
of 'ways and means.' It introduces all money votes, prepares all estimates, a!id initiates all government vMKiriv:'- •■. if e;)i; :.:-• ' ; .iu* 
governor, the commander of the troops, the colonial secretary, the attorney-general, the presLletit of tf)e e-.ACUtive coe.n.ih :md iwo. 
members of the assembly appointed by the governor. 

"The number of qualified electors was 2,208 in 1897, out of a population of about 190,000. 

"The assembly, under the direction of the legislative committee, levies taxation, votes supplies, and enacts^ general laws. Business 
proceeds by bills read three times and by resolutions. Private members can move an address to the governor in legislative conuuiltee, 
requesting that certain acts may be done involving expenditure, or requesting that certain bills or resolution;- may be presented to the 
assembly which involve expenditure. They may also introduce bills demanding the granting of powers to local bodies to raise haus. 

"Tiiere are 11 parishes or townships, each having a council of from 9 to 11 members. One mein]>er of its council is noDii?Kitefi hy 
the governor and from 8 to 10 are elected members. These councils or vestries have power to levy taxes wliich are subject to confirnuitinn 
by the governor in council. They have charge of expenditures for the poor and the church and of taxes within the parlslies. 

"It is almost universally admitted that Great Britain has been more successful as a colonizing power than any other, an;l it lias 
seemed to be profitable to study her examples of successful colonial management of people of almost all races. In only one marki^d 
instance has tliat policy been recognized as a failure. It grew out of the effort to make IDnglish colonies a direct source of profit to tlie 
Crown. Since the American Revolution this policy has been abandoned, and all English possessions, save a few military statioris, are 
now maintained and governed on a basis of self-support. 

"English possessions, as respects the character of their government, may be arranged into three classes: 

"First, Those that, like Canada, have a governor-general appointed by the Crown, but have a responsible parlian:ient. 

"Second. Those that, like Barbados, have a governor and an executive council to determine tlie general policy, l)ut also ha\e an 
elected representative legislature wliich ratifies and confirms the policy of the governor and his council, and enacts into kuvs or ainends 
the measures proposed by him, and some that are initiated in the assembly. 

"Third. Those that, like Mauritius and Jamaica, have a governor and an executive council by whom the governmental i-<5]i{'y is 
fixed and determined, without reference to an elective assembly. In tliis case tlie people have ]u-actically no voice in tli^ir own 
governmental affairs. 

WHAT ENGLAND WOULD DO IN PORTO KICO. 

"Were England now holding toward Porto Rico the position and relations borne by ihe Uifited ^ 
judging from her past, that she would for the present govern Porto Rico as strictly as she; governs her Crf-w 
be taken for granted respecting claims of capacity for establishing and mainiaining home rule. The ])eopr^ 
by active, practical experience their abilities for conducting a rcpresenlaii\-e governim'nt--i. e., for luit(.^ir'n) 
before it would be accorded." 

METHODS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE FRENCH WEST INDIES, 

In the French West Indies a broader power of self -government has IxT-n given t" th.^^ ];oople by the Er(Mieii Covcrnioent ih.ni in 
any other of her colonies. A legislative body is autliorized, composed of natives, wlfu'li has Hm* power to j-i'^-s hivvs irf^olira'-;" ; *i'e 
exercise of political rights, the regulation of contracts, matters relating to wills, le,i'af'ies, arjd s!'"<'('--':ons, the in^lilulion <-f j -i. , 
criminal procedure, recruiting for naval and military forces, the method of electing may(»rs, municipal do] >uiio-^j and ('(-niy-i'o- , ir^d 
the organization of the local councils-general. In addition to this, each of the West indi;\s coloiuc^ is p Tmith.vl t>> s> ml rep:-''-';,!; ''ves 
to the French Assembly, while the French Government itself makes the tariff laws. These rolojiips hav(^ a mueh lar;^'r ].n\-, ci ,.f ; -If- 
government than has been granted to any other of the French colonies. 

CRITICISM BY A DISTINGUISnED IIIENCII ECONOMIST. 

The results of the experiment, however, have been the subject of severe criticism l)y Frencli students of colonial matters, an\ung 

"^ them Paul Leroy Beaulieu, who, in his work, Colonisation Chez les Peuples Modcrnes, says: "As regards ])ojitics, we have introluce^l 

French liberty into our colonies, we give them civil governors, we admit their rex)resentatives into our parliament. * -' - All tbcso 
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reform- aro oxc^-llent in i]:oni-=*(4v(''^. Jt is unlortnnatcly to bo feared tluit Iboy will, in practice, result in abuse.^, and that imless the 
juotlior C''*uiilry Is vrry >,u!l<-]iiul tiF^e free i)Owerfi which she lias granted to hor colonieB will become ]>owcrs of oppression. The 
(Ic'puticH whom ^Fiirtiiiinise and (huulelonpe rmkI lo our rarliaiuent t^erve only h> represent the malice, preju.lire, and ignorance of the 
blacks. T],(.' wcai< exccJitivo i^^^wcr in France allows il-^eli to 1)0 iatiinidated by these deputieii^, and Bendn out to the colonies cowardly 
and iniM J ;i'"?]e p^ns .-nii^r--, v, ^lo^-^c hHleriyion of ch:ir3cler feed.s the more or lei^:? barbnr<.)ny hopes of the Isoftvo majority. It is contemplated 
t'> }!;»-■ c. jisry law hi (he Antilles, which w*mld place* the livcH of tlie white.s in the liands of their enemies. II ih also suggested that 
Ft\-nch iv- op,-! ho jep];iced by a h>cal niilitia, which in a Rliort time would, by force of circuniFtanee.-^, I)e connv.Ft -1 chiefly of Negroei?. 
Tlh^ lu'Jrpil (>i the Ncj^iu for thtj while man in rsjuijillcated intlu,«e i^landri by the hatreft of the poor for the rich. Great caution is 
necf^-'^ary ^*r, i)-^ liiiic-J are goiuir, the )ii,r-t(>ry oi Santo noininpro lufiy c-asiiy ]>e repealed, and -when tlie -vvhite rioanis driven from these 
i^la^^^; \\hiel! h.- Ira- coioni/ed, an<l the Idacks are Ik^H akjne, 3]ai Unique aijd CUiadeloupe Yviil relap-'e into barbarivai.'* 

DEFENSES OF COLONIES. 

Th^^ d fpii'v s ()[ t!i'^ .^mtsll colmucp arc in niont cas'-^s sr>ppl!cd by the mother c')mitry, ^^ liile tho?;^ of the stronger (-nc-* are home hy 
ihc cui< uic< :h»^;j.^c i\c^. The Indian a>'iny ir* entirely yupporled by the Indian Ooverjinn^ni, and in ilse c^an*^ o!: the Nc'lu^rijuids ¥v^t 
luilirs ihe ox^^.d^.^^ ^i (h^^ army are ah^o ])orne by thc^ colojiy. lii Canada the British (overnment maintain^; a h^tce v)f 2,000 ni( n, 
forniin.i'" the iriirnMni at th'^ j<irtfc«s of Halifax, wdu-^h is c(in'--idi'nHl the '• i]»iperial station." In iidditiuu to tld;^, how^'ver^ Canada haiH 
a hiKi^t- niilitiii for*-'^ which may he ca]le<i out at au} time; th(^ active militia, im^ludinti: pennons \\]io voluntarily enh'^t for a thre*- year.-^' 
ternj, an-f are drilled a cc rtain number of davR in each >ear, the total nmnbc? of thi^ force being 45,000. j t is entirely e<juip])ed from c.^lonial 
lnnd.>. \n Cape Col«»ny tiie Uritid-^ (hnvrnment mahitains a Fmall military force commandin^^ a K"^rierf of forts and ])att«n'ieb' at i^^. Sin^ons 
V>i\y. Th'- colony maintaii2< a forv*e of mounted riflemen of 1,000 oihcerr^ :\m\ men, and a militia force nnmbeihip: a})out 7,000. In addition 
tf> tliir^ all abK'd>odird me!i in the <'ol(uiy Iselvrecui 18 and 50 years are i^'ul^ject to nulltary service beyond, as wed as ^^ithin, tlie limits? 
of the v^)}^^l)y, TJje Au;drahan (oio!ue«, which are n')W united under the (.\aumonwealth of Ansiralia, formerly maintained each a 
F-'para*e milii ia force and jninily niaintuintHl a Binall fiaval squadron ami a tor]>edo service for t he protection of the C(ni-t, In mopt ( a-es tlie 
navid d^'feese oi! t}\o <'ok»nie-i is maiotainr>.\ b^y the home (h)vernment and with its ov, n ve^^-^els, bat in the ca>e of tiie AuL-lraliau colonies 
a scjipraie jiaval forci* f<>r h)eal i>r(4e^'tion irf miuntahle^l, ami in certain other ca^es the Britisli color.ies hav(^ con(ri]tuted certain ^tun« to 
aid in defniyinfi; the c^xpi^nyts o[ jiaval i)r'»tcction of the cohmy. Puring the war in South Africa the Cana-Uan and Australian colon'e3 
seiit lar,;o numbers ^4 troop,^ to serve as a part of lh(* British army in South Africa. In C(\vlon the fortiucation^ have been bulK by the 
home < ru>, cronu^nt, and a battalion of British infantry, tvvo companies of i*riu-!h artillery, and two com])anies of native artillery are 
maintaii ct\ by the ho'.io (iovermo^nt, but the colony pavM 1,81*5,000 nqxw to the Imperial (iovernment as fh<^ cose of the p.arri.-on. At 
Sin;;v4n)ro t\w actual cost of tlie \tm\' for dofon.-e is dcfrayiMl out of the revenues oi (he (*olony, the Imperial (Government su]jplying only 
ilif^ ^nn ■' and ammunition, wldle the force which jzarri^ons the-^e \^{>rks of dotVn>je is supporlod by the colony. 

IN THE TROriCS. 

In cffl'wu^'-^ who--e vhh-f j>opnlation is eomposr-d (^f natives of the territory tlms ^.-overned and not nativf'-^ o! the iroverninoj country 
or their drsrcndants, the miiitary u>rf'^^' i^ i':)r'q>,f-cp.'l in part of rialives and in uHrt of fiti/cns of the jj:ovornin^ crHmtry, and is ofhcered 
chiiefly by those of the ;v)^'(^ri!inir c:'nntry. usually men who have received fheir training iti the miiiiary eRtai>lishmeniy of that coe.ntry. 
h\ lirilish biidia, for insMn<'e, about one~third c^f the army is Ikn'orK-an and tvv'o-thirds natiN'e, and is wholly supported ])y the colonial 
•^ov'^rnment. In the I);;tch Ka-t Jucru'^-t tiie ovmy is wholly su])pm'red from coloiual ftmdt^, while the naval defense is partly colonial and 
partly bolon^'iij'^ t'> 'he home Hovernmont. In thi^ French <;(flonics a lar,a:e share of the army i« suj)plied [>y the home Ch)veriunent, and 
it is oiilc.'i'ed chiotly frnm those Ira/med in tiie military insiitutions and army of thfj home Government. 

THE ARMY or mniA. 

In Ir^dia 1^1.'^ anuy consists of 21 b-*-'"^ olhcers an'l men, of winch .number 74,288 are kuropeans an<i 140,640 natives. Of the 
Kuropciui M-cii .n 5:)/J^vS are infantry, l:], 107 artillery, and o.e^O cavalry; of tlie native ^-^cM-tion 1 1 i,02r> are im^antry, 22,032 cavalry, o,0P5 
sap]!(^r.- an<l ijiii-crs, an-l 2,0sS artilloT-y. The native troops are oOictTcd in pai t by Fau-Vpt-ans jmd in part by native^; the totnl mnnber 
fd" JMU.ipf an ^MiiiVirj in cjmmaiai of the- native troops bein^ .'")J76 of all ranks. Wi(h the constriicti-jn of roads and raibvays throu:^d-out 
India ih«' f.u-iiities for caic'.ait ration or inobillzalion of troops; have been p'eally increased., A repjnlar transp(n't service now (exists, and 
a ni' shod for {hv sut^ply of aniiiial carriage, h(is]ah"il serviix*, and other Held establishments suflicieiit to place a lar.uo arniy j.romptly in 
the lit-liL The entire ^-f^sl of the in.dian army, both naitivea?id European ofiicers and men, is borne by the Indian (Tovernmenl. Jn the 
Na*i\e Slativ, in wlikh the Indian princ^-s still rule, l)nt Avltli the ad\i<'e of a Ih-iiisfi officc^.r stationed at their courts, there are so-called 
arnd(^s mimb-erimj: :i')0,000 men, but they are ])adJy (Vjinppcd and poorly discii)hned. In view, hovrev(^r, of the fart, tliat native cld-^fs 
hav(! offered hn'fi'e sums of money toward the cor-t of imperial defenses, the Indian iTOwrnment has elabonded a ^(■h;Mne for the 
trainiriir '^f a jacked contingent of tro(>ps in certain of the Xatlve States, and with a view to enablinj:^ the chiefs to ]>'oar a direct share in 
the delViise of tlie Kmpiro a special eojitiuL^ent kno^vn as** imperial service troops,'^ numberinoj 18,000 men, liavo been organized and 
are now under inslructifju of British oihcers. A naval and coast defeuFO is also maintained by the Indian Government, inc iLditip torpedo 
boats an<l a submarine ndne iiotilla, troop vessels, surseyinp; ships, inland Bteauiers, etc. The ex\>en.«e of these is boiju? by Uw Indian 
(iuvrrmrient, as is also the expense of the British (government's naval vessels pernjanently stationed in Indian waters. 

Th.(^ IndJan artny is describt^d by Sir W. W, Hunter in his Indian Em]>i3'e, 1892, as follows; 

'*T]ie constitution of the Indian army is ba-^ed upon the liistorical division of British India into the three ])re,-iden.cies of Beufjal, 
AIa<lras, an«t Uouibay. There are still three Indimi armies, each composed of both European and itative troops, and each with its own 
eomn)an<ler in chiif and separate htaff, although the commander in chief in Ben.iral exercises supreme authority over the other two. 
Tliere may also be said to be a fourth army, the Punjab frontier force, wdiieh until 1885 was under the orvh^r of the Heutenant-Lr-.vei'nor 
of thi* [)rovince, 

'*The Beni?al army f^arri^^cuis Ik^ngal proper and Assam, the Northwestern Provinces and Ondh, a portion of Central India and 
Eajputana, and the Punjab. In 1877-78 its total strength Vv'as 101,210 oilicern and men, of whom G2f,0oo ^vere native troor)s. In 18<.?0-U1 
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ths Bengal army immbered 1S0,S75 officeiis aad men, of whom 84,053 were native troopg. In the Bengal native army the dih tiii-ui^hinc? 
feature m the presence of 12 batteries of artillery, and an exceptionally large proportion of cavalry, both of which arior^ arc imiP^cHl in 
the Pun Jab. 

'-The JMadra:^ army extondn Ix-yond the limit:$ nl tliat presidency into Mypjore, the >:i/:am's domains, Uu^ r-.-iii'rl \ i<n:»^ . :, o>,, (., 
r»iirma ixcm^A the Jkiy of Bengal, and to tlm Andi^man convict setlh-nicnU in 1877-78 its t jtal ^(iMM).^•th was 47,(Lrs i,i:\cc->^ an-l imn, 'H 
vrhom ,M,2:5:j were native troo]n-]. In JSIKMH tiie MtKlras army nnmber-d P'>.(i72 of all rani;:, of ^^h.(.m liiM:-:; v.v:v na*i\.-^. Ii: \hv 
':viadras native anny the di^thi.^ui^hin,C]j icalmv.^ are the larjje proportion of r^ppor^ :ind minrr.:, tlio ^luA] proponii^i^ cf ca\a^iiy, an-,1 !!m> 
entile ah-cnco of artillery. 

"The Bombay ar^uy <"'cnpied Boiid)ay ])r(>p(^r and Sind, the nati^ ■■ -tafes of cer-lod J^.i; ,, ^nmI <;.j, (.mjjJ,,.; ^{Jli,^n ni\\(h n i>. 
the Bed »^.'a. In J877-7.S its tot;d J^lrcn^ith was 3s;?:s5 c)ili<vrs aiifl nn p, <>i N\ho]ii l:i',iN:') weie nati\.M., ()]^s. '|nls^U-id th(^ ■'. i;/r) - v 
army nucoht^i\Ml 41,171 r.dicevs and men. of whom L'>^.,<>7:! \\(^it^ nativ^^. 

"The t )tal established stron<zth of the Knr.»pom im<l nati\e aimy in Ihitish Imha in lS77-7.^ U ^-« hiM\*^ «.[ n.ath/c aitH" < .- ;oid 
folio^ver^) consisted of 18i),r)9r o(riC'M\-^ and men, of -Aho-n ()bi:7h ^^elv ivarop.-ar.s and 12h^'w 1 were nJjive Irn-^o.^-. Tiic lour A \ : .m\i.^ 
c>i the servic- were thco composed: (1) Artillery, ]2,ZVi "i<:unn)ia-:is and 901 ]r.iiivvs; (li) eavahy, 4,oi7 Kcr^iv ; and (^,:5i'; m-th-o^; 
{'rV) on-Ain'cv\-^, :]r,7 Knro]j-ans (all ofhcers) and 3,2:?0 natives; {A) in^Anivy, 4"'>/!(32 Knrop(>ans and' li'-\hS.*"! uo'i^^-. In 1M)0~91 ih^^ tn\M 
EurojK'im and native army i?i DrJLish Jndia consisted of 21S,2]S othcers and men, of wliom 7;V'70Mei'e l^iir )r..^[iiis and IJI/".^-' v.er. 
native troops. The m tillery con^ayted of 12,723 Enroj)ea]r^ an;l .%757 nati\ es; the c valry of 5, 879 Enro]>eaii ^ an i ::.'-.;* IS native-, 1 >;- nh-s 
a bod;, '^mard of 199 tro'jp-er^; cndncna's, 251 Bnropeans (all otHccrs) and 4,015 nativ. - , iniaedi y. 5;). 791 Jvnropeans jnid 1 l'*.r)29 naTi\rs 
British did'f otiicers, invalid and veterane stablishmeid, et"., 1,01;?. Total Europeans, 7:>.">7U." TheStatt-'nrm'-^ \\ o-Prok fnr 1901 '\\\vs 
the Iridian army as 71,288 Enropeans, inclnding 3,010 oflicerb of all grades, a.ml i40,(>i4 nati\es, including l,o78 olliccrs. 

THE AiniY OF TITE DUTtni E \ST IXDDia. 

The army of the Bntch East Indies is purely colonial. It consists of about 45,000 oflicers ami men, of wlucli nund)er 1(5,000 arc 
Europeans, 22,000 natives, and 5,000 A mboinese— natives of the island of Amboynii, one of the Dutcli East Indian group of islands. 
No portion of the regular army of the Netherlands is allowed to be sent to the colonies, Imt native soldiers are peradtted to enhst in the 
colonial service, and thoy form the nucleus of the army of Dutch Ijidia. The natives and ^^uropean soldiers are not divided hito separate 
corpse, but generally ndxed together, though in separate coixipanies in the same battalions. The artillery is composed of Jvcropean gun- 
ners, with native riders, while the cavalry are Euro|>eans and natives. The commissioned officers are all European, with the exception 
of a few natives of high rank, but in each of the companies composed of natives about onedialf of the nonconunissioned ofhcers are 
native^s and one-half Europeans. A military academy is maintained in Java, and schools for soldiers are attached to every battalion 
of the army. The navy is partly colonial and partly belongs to the royal navy, and its expenses are tlierefore divided between the 
mother comitry and the colony. The personnel of the navy in the Buteii East Indies nundjers about 3,300 men, of whom twodhirds 
are Europcians, 

THE MIIJTARY IN TRE FRENCH COLONIES. 

In the FreUiCh coloiVic^ the p^roportimi of troo]\-; supplicdi b\ the puerniniL*' couidry is larger th.an in the Rriti-lt or net>"h <'olo'>les, and 
alargiu" share of tiie expfaise is ))orne by thelunne * h)vi rnnunt. The nmds cx}>ende^l by the Fnnu'h (iiovcrnment fnr ii , niHitarv -•( rvice 
in the ( olony are not included in the t, 090,000 f>";mcs wliieh e.re (4^ar^ed against "eoloniad s-u^Nice" in the ]>ail;ie(, ])u{ aiv iut haded 
in tiie budirets of th(^ \\ar and marine, re^j>ectively. In Algera, whieht is oouvluctod as a j)rovince of Er.mce, tlie mihliiry fia\'e v'.nL-i>ts 
of ab')ut o7. 000 men, of whom ujon^ than one-hah' an^ l^'r^nch an-l coinniuuuled ]>y E]'en(4i ollict rs. hi Tunis llie ar:u\ nf occunalion 
ntunbers ao<>ut 20,1-00 men, the entiro foree being mainiained by tlie Fo-neh < hiv^r'uuent, tlie Tnni--iafi an-jx »mn>]'erinu- 'out ahi,,;! (,(U) 
O'lifer^' ani' men. In Madagtviar tli'M^orce consists of abcrat 1 7,0(»0 othcors and men, ahout c'iuallv <hv"n!vd bct^veen Fo'iich rni'l nativ^-s. 
The French ])ud;j;et for P.'Oi allows 29,147,000 francs for miTjUiry exjH'niUture in ]Madaga-(ar. (hi]y ."o^ ukmi tini mainteiot il < n to.* [ocal 
budg(4 (ji ?\la<!iii^asca,r. In French J udo-China tlie nnhtru^y forees iiunduu* about 29,<;'iO, of which nmo)\'*" nsjoni i2,0«-J a'v Fk-u-. ji and 
17,000 me natives, oHiecrcd ahnost exclusively l)y I^reneli, thouidi aunaig ih^^ native naces Tne nnnur oC-' .y- an*e nati\e-. 

'^ The army nuist above all be restricted to its natural i'lmetion. i. e., of protfctinf: ilio cnioi.y r.;:ain' t fnreign (^it'ujios and great 
rebelliMn-3 at hon\e, uf cliasing armed bands of rol/ovrs if Hiey exi-i, and prole-'ting aj:ainst iheni t^e pi .".eeful jseoplo/' f^a\s }d. (U) 
E:messan. '^ Its natural ]>!af'e, therefore, i-; near the fi'ontiei\s and in all tlioso jdai es wtcav groat m*'\enuMiis of robcls aro likc's' to 
s[)ring tip. Vjider no C(>nditi<ms, however, nui'^t it bo eliarjied 'vith tlie Inleriinl and exl. rn<d polici^ of ll^e nalive | dpn.LOion; but 
wherever this becomes neees:-ary a S[teeial j)'jiice force jsiaeed un-h-r its orders shouhl be euip' r^ed. 

" Ikvides the army thcie must ab\vays exist a police force vJd^h slu^uld Iil^'c as il'^ ))nyir tiu- coloi'.d g;MHhn'meii'\ an-l -h.-iuld ];o 
charged vdth obtaining chnniestine huunnalion regarding and ex<M•^i^(; preventi\e surv^iii-ene over l-', ibmindod pe-r-ais, un^ler the 
direet orders of the governor, 

''The civil achuinistralors or resio.ents nmst not 1)0 dcflcettfl frojji tluh- ]) >Jilj<-;d .'in<l a!lnnni.-i''aiive frc^.-iio^is by llu* exce^'MVrly 
military role, such as they have been playin.g in Indo-l'hin.a an 1 at t^ie ^\estcrn C'\; 1 ^i Africa. If ih.o- n>i!it.iry ai)[)e:ir^ to he nevi,-^(oy 
for the n)aint(^nance oi order in their district, it is not atlvisable that tliey should be its direct vhief-^ }]ov ll'id thi^y sli"o,M diieri its 
oj>erations, 

^' The military should be x>i^'-ced under orders of special chiefs, who in tlieir turn should report to tlie conunandcr of tlse gendarmerie, 
so that both in the civil as well as the military territories the police might be directed by 3)er)ple \vho luu'c recei\ cd a speeial e<lucation 
required for the service. The poliee is a mechanism of particular mature, requiring specially prepared njcji; ])ut of com'se it shtjidd 
always be at the disposal of the i>olitical and administrative autliorities, as well as the military establishment, as is i)rovided by the 
organic statute of the gendarmerie, 

''In the matter of internal police of the villages and their protection by the nati\'e authorities the greatest })0r;sible regard should 
be paid to local customs. In the countries subject to our protectorate and even in the colonies sul)ject to our (lirect control, l)ut wliero 
the Europeans are only small in number and where there exist local administrations suliicientiy organized, it would le wvll to make 
the latter responsible for the maintenance of order and tranquillity by placing imder their control sucIj a police force as they were 
accustomed to before our occupation, and by Umiting ourselves to overseeing and controlling the organization and work of this force. 
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"Tlie entire police should be in the hands of the colonial governor, through the intermediary of the commander of the gendarmerie, 
just as in France tlie entire police is subject to and ultimately dependent on the Government. The governor should also have supreme 
authority over the ariny and all administrative departments, because he personally represents all the ministers of the whole Government 
and is responsible to the latter for everything that happens in the colony. In order that he may be able to meet such wide responsibiU- 
ties he should be given an authority commensurate with his responsibilities.'' 

THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE IN THE COLONIES. 

The extent to wliich the right of suffrage is granted to residents, and especially to natives of colonies, differs very widely with the 
varying circumstances. In colonies of the temperate zones, the '4iabitation colonies," as they are designated by Sir C^haries Dilke, 
sufivagc is in most cases universal and for all classes of officers other than the governor-general and in most cases the members of tlie 
higher legislative bodies. 

In the tropical colonies, those in which government is largely through bodies named by the home Government, tlje elective 
franchise is usually restricted to local questions— in soioe cases to the election of a part of the legislative body of the colony, and in most 
cases to the election of members of local boards for the governmeiit of cities, towns, and rural communities- This power is usually 
restricted througli regulations which limit the voting power to persons having certain quaUlications, either educational, 3>ro|>orty 
holding, or taxpaying. 

In India the local self-government acts of 1882-1884 extended the elective principle in a greater or less measure all over Indiii. In 
all the larger towns, and many of the smaller ones, the majority of members of committees are elected by the taxpayers, everywhere 
the majority of these committees consisting of natives, and in most cases all members are natives. In the rural districts the local 
boards which are in charge of roads, schools, hospitals, etc., are elected, and in the village organization the headmen and other officers 
are chosen by vote of the adult male population. 

In Java the village officers are elected, but tliose of higher grade, especially those upon whom the Dutch Government relies chiefly 
to carry out the details of its administration, are members of ruling families which have for generations controlled their districts. 

In the British colonies other than India and the self-governing colonies, the franchise is regulated by local legislation, and varies 
greatly according to circumstances. In British Guiana the franchise is extended to every person who has, during six months' previous 
to registration, had an ownership of not less than 3 acres of land under cultivation, or of a house of the annual rental value of not 
less than £20 ; or occupancy or tenancy of not less than 6 acres of land under cultivation, or a house at an annual rental value of not 
less than £40 ; or an anruial income of not less than £100 ; or have paid direct taxes of £4 3s. 4d., coupled with residence. In Ceylon 
the general officers are appointed, bnt the village headmen, who are the channel of communication between the Govermuent and the 
people, are elected by the inhabitants of the village. In Cyprus a part of the legislative body is chosen by Mohammedan and a part 
by the non-Mohammedan residents of the island. The British subjects who have resided five years in the islands may also exercise 
the franchise. The qualiiication for franchise consists in the payment of any class of taxes. In Fiji the government is administered 
through an appointed legislative council, and a large share of self-government has been conceded to the villages and district council 
of the natives, the members of which are elected by the natives ; in the principal towns the governing body is elected by the taxpayers. 
In Jamaica there is a property qualification for voters, and out of a population of about 600,000 there are about 23,000 qualified voters, 
who elect members of the parish organizations for the enactment of local laws and administer the work of construction of roads, 
markets, sanitation, v/aterworks, etc. In Mauritius the qualification for the elective franchise is the ownership of immovable proj>erty 
worth 300 rupees, or movable property w^orth 3,000 rupees, or the payment of rent amounting to 25 rui3ees per month, or license of 300 
rupees annually, or the receipt of a salary of 50 rupees monthly. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE COLONIES. 

The method of selection and maintenance of civil service in the colonies is interesting and important. In no part of a government 
service can there be greater necessity for careful selection of men or for careful training for such service. Ijocated at a long distance from 
the seat of the home Government, removed in many cases from close official observation and scrutiny, free to a great extent from the 
opportunity of criticism by individuals or the press or both, and subjected to peculiar temptations through opportunities 4'or profit by 
business or administrative w^ork, it is necessary that the persons chosen be of the highest moral qualifications; while the fact that they 
must rely more on their own judgment than those who are constantly under super^lsion or who have constant opportunity for consulta- 
tion requires that they be possessed of high intellectual qualities and good training. The further fact that without an acquaintance 
with local conditions, laws, and customs in the colony they are of comparatively little value increases the importance of retaining them 
permanently in the service in case they prove faithful and capable. 

It is upon these grounds that the successful colonizing nations of to-day have established (1) a system of thorough training for can- 
didates for their colonial service; (2) a system of (^ivil-service examinations of a character which assures a high grade of intellectual train- 
ing and knowledge; (3) a probationary service in which the fitness of men who pass examinations is further tested; (4) the permanent 
retention in the civil service of those who enter it and prove successful in its work; (5) a system of promotion wliich will be incentive to 
faithful and energetic service in whatever grade the individual may be employed; (6) retirement with a fixed rate of payment at a given 
age or at the end of a stated term of service. 

TRAINING SCUOOLS FGR COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

England, Netherlands, and France maintain systems for the preparation of men for their colonial service, by which a class of higldy 
educated young men, trained with a special view to this line of life work, is constantly available. In Netherlands and France special 
training schools are maintained by the Government, open only to those who have passed through certain collegiate courses, and in these 
are required the lines of study which are looked upon as especially valuable in fitting men for colonial service. In England an equally 
high training is assured by the rigid civil-service examination which is required, especially for entering the Indian service. The rules 
governing the civil-service examination for the Indian service are given herewith, and an examination of them will make apparent the 
high intellectual training requisite for entrance into the Indian '' covenanted civil service.*' This term, the ^* covenanted civil service," 
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arose from fhe fact that the ahusea by persons in the civil service in India in former years made it necessary for the East India Company 
during the closing years of its existence to require of its civil servants a "covenant'* that they would not engage in trade, receive presents, 
or subscribe for pensions for themselves or families. This system is still followed by the English Government, (The rules governing 
the examinations for the Indian service are printed on another page. ) The regulations printed in the Colonial Office List for 1901, which 
pertain to the selections for the civil service in the Crown colonies, specifically states that **all salaried public officers are prohibited from 
engaging in trade or connecting themselves with any commercial undertaking without leave from the Government, approved by the 
secretary of state. As a general rule this prohibition will be made absolute. ''^ * * No paid ofiicer can be permitted to be the e<litor 
of a newspaper or take active part in the management of it," 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OP COLONIAL CIVrL-SERVICE REQUIFF.MENTS. 

The necessity for a special civil service for the Tropics is discussed by Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell in the introduction to his Colouial 
Civil Service, 1900, as follows: 

^*The requirements for a civil service in tropical or Asiatic colonies are quite different from those for the home civil service. At 
home, except for special branches of administration requiring a high degree of technical knowledge, such as the Army or the Navy, an 
intelligent man can easily learn in a comparatively short time to do the Government work fairly well. In the post-oiiice, for example, 
everyone knows in a general way, or can readily understand, what is wanted, and the work can be done after a fasliion by new men of 
good capacity. In most branches of the home administration, therefore, a constant cliange of employees produces inferior ser\ ice, but 
does not stop the wheels of government altogether, and does not involve a danger of national ruin. 

"In an Asiatic colony, on the other hand, where the duty of the official consists, for the most part, in ruling over districts containing 
man}^ thousands of natives, an untrained man suddenly appointed would be perfectly helpless, however great his natural capacity. He 
knows neither the language nor the customs of the people, nor does he comprehend their thoughts; and the consequence of his ignorance 
may be disastrous. Well-meaning but inexperienced officials could easily provoke an insurrection like the Indian mutiny without being 
in the least conscious that they were drifting into danger. Hence the administration of the colony can be intrusted only to men who 
haA'e mastered the language and all the conditions under which the government must be carried on. But Oriental and Western 
civilizations are so different that years must pass before an official becomes thoroughly efficient; and no man of parts will undertake 
those years of preparation if he is liable to be tllro^^^n back on the world to start life all over again after he has proved himself a valuable 
public servant. The colonial civil service must therefore be a lifelong career. 

"The career must be begun young, and that for two reasons: First, because it is only in youth that new languages and a 
comprehension of strange civilization can be acquired rapidly and well; and second, because, if the selection of colonial officials is made 
after men have begun to be established in life, those who have already sliown an ability to succeed will not abandon an assured 
career for another in which, though the reward is great, success is problematical. The men who apply will be those whose previous 
ventures in hfe have not been tlie most fortunate; and tlie colonial service can not afford to accept the failures in other vocations. Hence 
colonial officials must be recruited at the time when young men are choosing their occupations in life, and as the service means leaving 
home for a tropical climate, and what are to most persons uncongenial surroundings, men of strong qualities, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, must be tempted into it by large pay, security of tenure, and liberal pensions. 

"On these principles all the progressive nations of the world are agreed, and tlie completeness with which they act upon them 
in practice is proportionate to the length of their experience. France has tried recruiting her colonial officials from her home civil 
service, but she has given it up; and, in fact, Leroy-Beaulieu, the great French writer on colonies, ascribed a capital importance to the 
mistakes of his country in this matter. 

" In passing it must be remarked that it is unnecessary, and frequently it is inexpedient after the organization has been completed, 
to select the executive head of the colony from the permanent civil service. In the great English dependencies in the east the governor 
is, as a rule, an eminent English statesman appointed for five years only. His duty is to bring to bear on colonial problems large political 
views, and a world-wide experience of life while his relation to the colonial officials is hke that of an English minister to the permanent 
staff of his department. He relies upon them for technical information and a knowledge of the native life, and he acts as a link between 
them and the Government at home. All this is true of the Dutch colonies also. 

"Assuming that a colonial service must be a career, to begin in youth, and is to continue for life, the question naturally presents 
itself how the selection of young men is to be made. There aro two methods of doing this: On the one hand, an arbitrary choice by the 
authorities, limited more or less by the requirement of certain qualiiications, a method which has certainly its advantages, but entails 
unavoidably, to some extent at least, the evils of patronage and favoritism; and, on the other hand, a free competition of some kind 
among voluntary candidates. Either one or tlie other of these systems, or some combination of the two, must be adopted. During the 
last half century the progressive nations of Europe have been coming to use the competitive system to a greater and greater extent, 
although the forms in wdiich it has been introduced differ very materially from one another, 

" A second question that presents itself is how the young men who have been selected shall be prepared for their work; how far 
their training shall take the form of academic studies, and how far of an apprenticeship in the colony itself." 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OP THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE BlUTISH COLONIES. 

Mr. Allevne Ireland, who spent several years in British colonies, and who has recently beeti commissioned by the University of 
Chicago to visit and report upon the colonies of the Orient and the Philippine Islands, in his volume, Tropical Colonization, 1899, says: 
" The civil service of the British tropical colonies is highly organized and highly paid, and the fact that anyone who enters the service has 
an assured position for the rest of his working days (subject to his continued good conduct and efficiency ), with practically no hmit in tlie 
direction of promotion and at the end a handsome pension, serves to attract the very best class of men that England can give. In the 
British tropical colonies the ranks of the higher officials are made up somewhat as follows: Governor, chief justice, puisne judges, 
attorney-general, colonial secretary, solicitor-general, registrar-general, comptroller of customs, colonial engineer, postmaster-general, 
receiver-general, auditor-general, and administrator-general. The salaries of these officials, as those of all others, are paid by the 
colonies. In the matter of appointments the colored natives of the various colonies are very fairly treated. I know of no instance of 
the governor of a colony being a colored man; but short of that colored men are to be found occupying good positions in all brandies 
of the colonial service, as magistrates, medical officers, custom-house officials, land surveyors, etc. It may be interestmg to my 
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reatl(M's, in view of iho fact thai tlie rnlted RatoB i'* ivnv forming a cnlopial service, to know what salarie?^ are paul to some of the 
ofii<'-u)h- in ihi) Imt'i-^h tr<*pk'al coicMiic^H. To Briliirsh CJuiaiia, wliich contains a j)opukition oi oO(),C»00, the palari(v-? ol Bonm oi thchi5:ht?r 
ofiiitialH aro: ^iovern'^r, $l!-i,0(ij; diU-i justict*, ;f'),700; attonioy-iL^t^ieral, !^7,U0O; colojiial secretary, 5;^7,3O0; imiJii^n-atioii aii:eut-L^'iioval, 
$7,:U!0. In (A'viou Ih-^ f:ilarii\<' are (< ai'iilatiM.! at o rnptn^R io the dolhiv) : (u^vonior, ?:i7,000; rhiei jn,:;ti!%\ Sj?8,;)0u; attorncy-'^cm-ni!, 
^G,00«>, anil (H>i<mial H'M'i'-ra.ry, ?:^,000, U may he thougtit tiiat tlu^'o '-alarics are lar^e, but it Fhovihl he r<.Hiioui]«eivd that ^'uif^H.^r halarics 
■vv<jii!'l Lui Ui attraf ! U> iK > .-('r\ico iinni of the hi.^h s^taiidar-l ,so luvc^^^iary h) MiK'cer'-Uil aihuiui-strat'ou. Ajii-ja, a-Lhoiij.;!i a hJuh rjakiry 
\\l]\ }ii>\ h' i'\> a (h.'-l!!aH-( uiati h\nn tAuywuv^: hiH <n ii incliiKiiions ti]0 GoV'.'rimuait U onahled hy the f»f<Vr at luKh salarit^s to ^-<\'U!v a 
wJ'U' \^K'\A oi' ^<.\(" ti' .. .'mon-4>t a cla^.s of nu-ii \s]v) are ron-litiitioiially h]<j;'h-m huh* d and huuoyi; lait (-veu if the maUcr \k' pla'\'d on 
ilw h>v.'' 4 |M>-^-^ihl ■ ':t^i'\r i, tliat oi pure Frjf-intcre-t, it wHi f.o reaoify porc'-irrd tbat the advaiitatic-s of hthuv^in": i^^ tl:o ri^rvii'c aro so 
tfriat til ii h-K\ mci'j v ill •>" looli^di f^isoniih to ri>k Ul'Av carun' on On-, j-l^^jidor chanco of th<Mr mal])v;i('tiv'os rt'intiiiiin^- nn(liF('<;\'<'-:fL One 
aifi n(»1 h;:; h^^ --ii'iir^v io Iriivchn^i; in liu^ nritidi colnnii^s ]\v the [ihr ^hite (oJiihh'U'^e placeo hy all cdaF-^c-^^ ill the lione^ty of the }Mih'lic 
s(4'\ant^. L'l u:!)-t <^f tlie colooi^v, aiul n\oiv r.-i>cHMal]y th'^f^o enj<>yii\u" re]m'-entati\o hiHtitutionH, tlio a-zts of pnl^Uc SL^rvam.s arc 
snhjpr.<^ 1 In tlit' roo,-i *h.'taii<^d oritioisnj; bnt ahlKsu.uh I have heard oecasioiial a-\'Us;aM(»n?3 of in^-onrfi-'^onee or la/ipa'-.-^ I liave not l.eard, 
cvui from i!\<' ]}iost \'i-h^fii rritic.^, any HU<jfirestion that a pnhhe ^^ervant wa-^ eurnipt. If ^-scorns to me Xh'.ii ha'l Knjiland {ir^tooved liothing 
eA<x', hh ^ mivht roj-i .«.iti-!i*Ml with havhii^ ruipoiied lier <lependoncioH with Buch a v'^i\^6 oi };ni>ii(^ nervant^ as tiave. hnnl the OL'Jitf in the 
mariy race^- umh-r lur fia;^ tiiat tiio puhhr luiKh' iu\) 'h-votid io j»u\)he pnrp()s<^> only, ;ind that ihc nu st pfOAorlu! pI.iDtri-, tiie weuUhiest 
mercistihh is no more lu the e-ye^ o( the law than llie immhh-'l i.^oly or the liiLan.-^. pea-^ant. It is usei"-''^, however, fo.r n-.e to e ui\ey 
any adequaio }mprer.d.*n of th.e exi-ellenee of the Ihiri-ifi eojonial pervicc. Only tho.-^i^ who ha\e lived in e(nitaet whh tliepe 
admiid^trative systenv^ can fi])prev'iate the hterhn^i;; qnaiiiiis of tlie men v,li0 are dovoUng then* lives to the eause of good g-e, einnxait." 

OFFICIAL PATKONAGE IN THE COLONIES. 

?dr. 0. P. Liii'a'j, in \\\i^ inirodncrion to iho h^^tU edition of Lev;is*« (^>vernmLent oi Dependencies::, says! on this subject: *'The 
fsyrtem of otheial ]>.itrona--(' is year hy year cojitra^'ted ratlier than exten(U*<h The civil Fcrviee U recmite(i 1)y oj)en eompetition in India 
and .-cane of tlie larire i 'r(>\s n eoluhien. \n the HMt-trovernin*^ colonies iha gr,vernorH alone are appuiriuMl from Kn'„dand, and the washes 
ctf the f{>]o}ii>tH, \vheth*T w(Ml-fo\mded or not, are respected in makinj^' the ap])ointments. Jt can n<!t he periou.^^ly maintained that the 
ftandiird of ])nK»lic life at home s-^uffer,^ from tlie fact that a cerrain nnmher of posts in the pmalhn* colonies are siill in the gift of the 
seci-etary 'd' state, "^' ^ ■^' The evil of appoin+njCi.t of nativc^s of th.e donunant country to ottice.-^ in [lie colonies wHdiout clue regard to 
their fjuah-ieatiofH now (^-vi^ts, hnt only in a very hlight de^-n^e. anrl in order to counteract it the priiic^'ple oi opt^n competition has been 
adoptc'l In re-^ard to In.lia and tlM' ea-tern colonies. On ttte otlier liand, tlK> introduction of tlu^^ princi])le has tended to the perpetuation 
oi another of the evil-' menti(med, nam^-ly, the exi-lusinn of na!i\(\=^of the colony froui oPiices in their own country. Most foreign or 
coloniaJ p )SL-ep<ions of Kiiro])ean nations have two classc^-^of native-horii residents, a col(>re<l race anil European^ v^liohave been born and 
}>rcd in the colony, while a fnrlher vlaf^^ is forincd ])y the intermixture of tlie tw<». Under the old ISj>.inisli tw^-^-tem one of the evils most 
comj>lHiiied of was that SpaJiish Creoles were exclnduM! from oi^cc^s in fav^-r of S])aniariis sent out from Spain. This hist-iiamed evil does 
not exist in th(^ Jh'jtish Kmpire, for where the- Kn:{li>-ih colonial element is stron>^ — tliat is, in the self-governing colonies — tlie whole 
patron. ';re, wilh the exci'})tion of the a[)T)ointnient of the <?overnor, h.as becji taken away from tf)e liome (government and handed over 
to the ( olnnies. in tlie ea-Xi of hidia, on the other hanfl, it is maiidy a question hetwcai Indian-^ and lOmi'lishmen sent out frcmt England, 
and lie.v the ten<leney of op(^j] (»oj))j>et]tinn whieh luves no i)ref(M'i-!i<'e to eith{T rac(^ i-*, as a matter of fa«'t, to exelude the native Indian. 
Eirn.-t i!itempts have i^con made to modify tlu^ syslcfa so a^ to i>ncvent «uch ex<'hisi(.n, hut tlu^ hroad fact remains that if the most 
approved prijiripk' for seh-eting the Ijesl niea i- a-looted in its entirety, it results in almost unadulterated European rule," 

THR PREPAIiATION OF DUTCH OFFICIALS FOR TIIEIH WORK. 

laNc. *jnys }>l. [.(^Olrrco, ''isadnrmistered by a leerarohy of offnaals cousilintln^a select b'^sly. jhivi'iR^ pa«.^ed flL«tthrouo]i thcBchool 
of Delfl or th<i ruiverrity<jf Eeyh-n, \vhi^^h are, s(^ tosp^eak, \in' iuu^ericsol eolonial adininistratovsof the eivil hi'anch, they then umiergoa 
fc^j)ecial ^^KaminaiioCf riiher in Holland or Catavia, the proj^^ranuoe of whiili is 1ixe<I by the nnnidfr of colonies. Thjs proo-Munne varies 
aoeonlicMr to th<^^•o^viee for wliieh. apphcatiou is nuide. For tije hiiiher posts it is necessary to Uile th(^ "irreat examination of functionaries" 
(trroot ambtc-naar- exameu), which biMirs oji naitters maiiily tedmical avA comprises ]?rincipally the hi.-tory, <:oo<.^rapliy, and ithnc^^raphy 
of the Dutch lmli(\^, the civil and rolii^ions laws, the pulitieal institutions and the ca-4oms of the natives, and the ^Malayan and Javan.epa 
lanjrsat-cs. The examinatitm is ])racti<^aUy maile up of two siicres-ive ones separaictd generally by an interval of two year^, th(* second 
examiuatioii embraciiiL: the san\e subjocts a^ tlu^ tirst, but ^oin^^^ dcH^per and jnoro exienwively into the subjects. Tlie candidates for 
ju'liei-d fnn<'tion- nmst be <loi4ors of hnw and, mf>re(tvcr, jiass a technical examination hi tlie Malayan and Javaru^-'.e lancjuages, the 
JSh'.slcm ^a\v and the customs of th(^ Dutch Indies ^^^^ public law and colonial mstitutions. The vacancies are annually tilled hy the 
niini.-tiM' of (>oloni^-\ wlio, after consulting with the government of the colony, publishes in the oliicial gazette the nmnher of candidates 
w^hc> an- ffci^nitted to r(i)ort to the ^^jjovernor-geiieral to ])e appoiuteil either for adnnnistrative or judiciary positions. Tlie iinal clioice is 
then naidi' ii''''or<!iu,LC to th'e stamlin^^ obtained in the exanjinatioiL The cho-en candidate,:! aro entitled bc'dde^ ilr-t-class }>assa:j;e to an 
allovraiieo lo .'over the cost of e(|nipm<mt, and after their arrival at the Indies to a provisional couqvensation pendinir tlieir clwhnte 
appoif^tuient, for th-.-y are not inimediately given imj.'jrtant plar'(»s, Init have first to dischari^'e a preparatory ser\ice under a comi»troller 
or assivlaut re;4dent, v )io initiates them inU) the pra'-lice of colonial affairs. The salaries of the civil ofUcials are fixed eiiljor by the King 
or the ':o\ ernor-.u^(Mi<n'aL These salaries are at least t?'eh]e the amount jmid for positions of siuular grade in Vae motlier country and a pension 
^uarant 'cs to them a se<'nre retreat after an assured career. The members of the India council^ I thiiik, are ]):dd ;>'>,00t) lionns (or over 
?l4,on0^, the provincial «j:overnors, 2{),000 florins (over ?8,000); the residents, from 12,000 to 18,000 liorin:^ (or froju ir^4,800 to ^7,200); 
the ribsishtnt resident^^ recrivo 7,000 liorins (or l?2,800); the residential secretaries, 4,000 to (),000 florins (or from iBl,60a to|2,400); 
comptrnlkTS, ;?,tUK) to 'i,000 (or ivh450 to ^1,600). Tliere is not a justice of the peace or court sheriff, however modest, that doe.-? not get 
a bett(T salary than our hii^hest nuejjistrate. In the large cities of the colony, as, for instance, Batavia or Soerahaja, a lawyer of good 
standinj^ makes at least 50,000 ilorins (over $20,000). As is seen, the official body that presid(i3 over the destinies of Java is skillfully 
ori^caaizcd, carefully selected, and liberally compensated. It is ct>nstituted, so to say, of the cream of the youth in the motherlan'I. Owing 
tu tbtj Kcv.^0 selection to which it is subject, it is possibly the most perfect colonial service in the world. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Fir Jolm Straclioj', in lii^i \rorkj India, 1894, already roiVvrcd to, Fayn: '* It wa« lon-j; at-v) laid down a? a ii;a^:ip) in r'^^ru'l i > Hi'- 
oniplDvini'iit of Iv.u'opcuii oHiCi.M^s in lluMUore iniportaiit braiicln^s of llui laiolic; Porvic<Mn ircdi,i, ilnit tin* fir.^t s.-[vr!;-'>n h!'-;'' ii-^i Ik^ 
iniidpjn tJiuf OiUintry, Init Fhal) ro.-t wiih Tno autljorilif-' in Kiudand, vrlido a-'i^^r the firnt ;i!'--'tlnii tli')^-,^ ;i!i'r!H)riti.* ' ,"!.<;:! -'--ni ,• r.) 
iijtoru'ivnco. ^Jdir <li ^trii^utii'ii of oiiics'sand all <HH\-^tioii^ of a]>M^'iJltl]^:■nl vjid })ronu)tiMU rrrv li''> al'.-olutvly lo tlie irovcrni.u-wt-^ Iii f.i.!\i 
il-;eli'. ' n i,-! r. ljist(;ncal fact' (I am <|not]n:x from an ollicial paper) ' tl;al the ooservaiireof tl.l-^'.vhv.U^-omr ruu- \\.^< ision* tli.i;ia!!> i'lji-.:- 
el-T coiidrLCod to Ihepiirity of Tndiau palronap^ and tf^lt'-^geueval freedom irrun paiiy and pMSilleal liia^-.' ''" "' ^^' I'iie i\:'<- :i!'[i'^ii!'.;!.' J.-^ 
to the coV'-nanted Kerv'u'O v;erc employed by tlie direet-a--: oi tl)'e Fa. tltidiiin Com})any by noi^oamti'^n. In lliat y-. ar tl;'^ i!'"'ii!i-'i: r.) 
f^Vrteni wa^- aboli-^hed and the i-ervi<*o llrrown OjHm to eomjtetiti^'n of all l^ritisli snbjcH'u-. In KA T'.'.]!;nJ:M'ons i'nr Ihe ('(..npti i\<' 
oxam'naitions Vv'(M'0 propan d, th(wnain obj<'et beini=; ti> fdeeure ftir the Indian cavil rerviee yonn.<^' nienwl-) Is id reerlwd. tl'j' I-- ',1!..' 
most liberal, the nK>st iinishod odueatiou that tlii-' connlry afford:*. Tlu) Fehemo <,i' c^xandnatioii Wcis accord. hyij^sy le-nle to end-vx " ^\:oA 
of the >snl)jecls of th(^- honor ^ehoo^-^ of tiie nniv(^rr^ities <4 (fn^at Dritian an<l Jrrdand. 1'ho limit- of a<:y fin' . a!idi:L?tej^ Imivo \:'ri(d. 
^-iinee l'^-'J2 tlan- have i;een from 21 to 2o. h'ncce^Viid candidate^ rv^'.iialn f'.n- ojo y-.ar omi pnsbation, at t-se caid nf wh.ifli tii:j(' tli-.'y have 
to ]Xi.-o a ;ej»eeial exandnalion on su]>jeels <'onn(H'ted with tho dntlen il)f y will j;a\e to perf'^rm in Intlia. (Vmdi'1;de^ who an fcnnd tn 
liave ii eom])etent knowlediro of lliese i-aibject,^ then re«:eive tlieir iippr.intmenty to th(^ civil .service in India: crmdidtal<'-j aiv e!^,e(^:n;v^i d 
by tlie araiit of a special allowance of i'lOO to yjivi;^ th(-ir year of ]^rohan^)n at oiie <^f tlie md.vci-sitie^ or colU-re:- ap[>r;iv«M": by i'u '-^•rri tcjy 
of trtaio. No one noVv^ -lonbtn that ih\< ''e,jnpetiiiv(^ py.-tem has been --•nci'^^^shd in ii-' reritdl-. .N<") count ry ha-^ '^vc r p<t>-t ^ss'd a. !e;.'re 
admirabl.^, body of pnplic i-^ervants llian th.e civil service of India, aial in li^.i.s term I nmst inchide not O'ldy l+s rovenariled mcinii- r, bnt 
tho«e of its other branches. AUlit^iiirh the cinn[H4iti\'0 e>;ann!natio7u^ a.ve <'.pen to all c!as'^(\-^ of Briti.-h siibjectt^, the mnnh'er of nativen 
of India who have Ijeon Kn.cuvsfnl in obtaining;- appi)intmenl;:; hta.^ been fcinall. 

ONE BKITISn OFFICER TO EACH 300,000 OF KATIYE POPUnATION. 

'*It \ii a common but conipleternistake to Tupyv^-e th.'it tlie o;rcater part of tbo civil administration in India Ir main{a:n<Ml in the ^lands 
of En.u'hr'lin^ien and thai natives are excluded fi'^-m important po-^ts. Nr>t[iiijL; co^M be fartln r from ti»e ti'ulh. Tlie lunnber of iMi^di-h'ineii 
in the ei\ il ser\iec in so sm^dl that it ih uo\> the lea-t eKiraordiria'\v fatt conaected witli (air bidicji d<nninit)n that we shonld i <' ai>h^ with 
such a hamlfnl r)f nvai t'M'^idrol the admiiiistraii«»n o^' ro va^t an cmpiu^ ucaiLdily sp(^akintj, It mas be -aid ti-at incladr.iLi; ini'dtary 
oiflcer^ and others, le^^ Wvxn 1,000 Kn^hslnnen are enrployed in tlio ^^')vc rnm.ent <>* 221,000,000 ]H'<>ple and in llie ])arii.il (uaPiol of 
()7,00w.000 mere. In British India there is abo'il one }]n<;!i-!h ci\i! oilii ertis every "i)i\000 of nati\c ]!n]^nlatio-n and every 1,200 s juare 
miles. ' AUhonirh tln^ hi;j:hest olllces of conuv^l are necessa* ily held by Knu^ii-hmen, by far the $/reaier } art uf the adm.ini^^tralion is in nntise 
hand'-. lOxi'hiding the 765 (^iii((w hehl by nn-nd^er-^ of the* "-.'Venanlcd rer\ice aod ex* hidlr;'^ aho ad po-ts (>!' m'nor importance, marly 
all {A w}}ich arc h(dd by natives there Jiie abont 2,000 jM-rseiH in the -i^n* rior branches of tiie "xetMitive an^l judi( ial ^'-rNice.-, an.'l an inv^ 
them ti.en^ are only abont tldrty Enrop(>uT!^. >.'{!twit}!-ta.n<iinG: tlie <'nn^tanl!y increa.dnj/ demanal for improved admini.-tr.ition tlio 
Ktrength of tlie covenanted service recrnited m Pa-inland hir' been i(^dnc<Ml in tho la't thirty >i^ar.s by liiori^ tiian 22 | cr cent, an*! further 
gradual nduction is ni proL^rts-. j?nrin«i the sante perio-": the mnnlu^-.- of na^vi-s e:'iplny(Ml inthe (^xecutiNC and je.dic i;d seisins hr^ ;^^one 
on c<.:rdant1y huavat-inij, an-i with <-x<'e]»ti,.n^ s.) nox' thai they deM.TVt^ no conribaution they ivvr Jiojd all ofti. e-^ rsffi-r Ut.Mi (I'ose lield 
by tbecoM;p;if'idi\c]y sinad body r.f men a.p|;ointed m Iviirland. Xaiivt- objcers nianaLre mo^^t of tliebusine^'s cfuiiuiard with ad bran^'hes 
(if th.'^ re\"Lino and, wi-'i) tiie jjudtb'arious inten^-t.^ in hnnl; iiatixo (;isp(u-e of the ;i^'"f"il',r ]^ar of tiie ma^^lsierial w^'-k; the duit- s of tbe 
civil conrt-:, exco]>tin,i;' th^^ conrt-; oT a]r,)eab are almo-1 entirely bitrnsted to nalisc jcdLre-; a jadive jndi^c slt'^ on t!io beiicli in<;ich of 
tlh' herb conrts, and. for many year.^ [>a.^. nali\e jnd.iie^ jiwe exe/ciKnl jnris;betion in all cLuses of civil ca cs cr/ir laitivi^s and. E.Mn.p'-an-. 
alike. Nolliin.a: Ij) tb;* !ccenl hi-l(^ry of j'^i.uiund Ik.s hern mnv 7ercarl:.d>lc than the imprnvemeni In tic^ f-i;'i.da"d of i)i(>'.a!dy in 
the hiuiicr cla'^^e< of nativMuliciab, mneh oi wld.'h be-= been 6\u- *o tl:e i'aa that their ])<*sition and. ^-abides are far belter than {'ay wcie 
and that temptations to corruption liave been removed. 

SALAIIIES PAil) IX TUB INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

"The salaries given to natives in posts of importance are very li])era], and with possibly tlie exception of England there is no comitry 
in Europe in which judicial and executive othcers receive salaries equal to those given in the native civil service of India. In Bengal a 
native Ingh court judtre receives oO,000 rupees a year (vahie of rupee a]:)ont 33 cents). The salaries of native subordinate jadgi^s range 
from 7,200 to 12,000 rupees and those of the munsifs, the lowest class of judges, from 3,000 to 4,800. In Franco the salaries of the higher 
judicial and executive officers are smaller than those given to natives in India. A great majority of tlie prerects in Fnuice who liold 
oirices second in iniiX)rtance to liardly any in tlie country receive less than deputy magistrates of lugher grades in Bengal." 

SHARE OF NATIVES IN THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Sir Geors^e Chesney, in bis Indian Polity, descril>ing tlie share of the natives in the civil service of India, especially in its higher grades, 
says: "The development of the native civil service to its present position has taken place in coraparativei}' recent times. The great 
increase in the cost of the civil administration which has occurred during this period is due mainly to the creation of new ofii(x?s rcfjuired 
by the needs of improved administration, to be held by Indians only, and loan advance in the rates of salary paid to the Indian memljcrs 
of the service, which are now Bcusibly higher than tlie rates o!)taining in the indigenous civil services of France, Germany, and other 
European countries. ^ * ''" 

NO MOXOPOLY FOK lUilTISIT ASPIHANTS. 

" The monopoly, not of the civil service, but of Englishmen to appointments in tliat service, Avas put an end to by the introduction 
in 1854 of the competitive test for admission. That test, howxn^er, was im]:)03ed wholly in view of its substitution for nomination as the 
means of maintaining the supply of Englishmen. That Indians would come to England in large numbers to take part in the competition 
appears not to have been contemplated' by tiie authors of the scheme. At any rate the opening has in fact been taken advantage of to 
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only a very limited extent, and so far as it has occurred the result has been to substitute for those whom it was designed to secure, 
young Englishmen of superior ability and education, a class of Indians having these qualifications also, but drawn mainly from one 
country of India and from one class of that country, and in no proper sense representative of the people of India generally. * * * 

"In 1886 the w^hole subject of the constitution of the civil service, outside the covenanted service, was referred to a strong 
commission |)resided over by a distinguished public servant, Sir Charles Atchison, then lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, and 
composed of fifteen members, English and Indian, representing many phases of opinion and much diversity of interests. The 
commission, after visiting various parts of India and taking a great quantity of evidence, submitted their report in the spring of 1888, 
which was referred to the secretary of state with the opinions and recommendations on it of Lord Bufferin's government in the autumn 
of that year. The fina] conclusions and orders of the secretary of state in council on the whole case were embodied in a dispatch to the 
governuient of Lord Lansdowne, of September, 1889, to the following effect: 

'"'Heretofore, as has been explained, the administrative and judicial staff of the public service (omitting the special and technical 
branches, i>ublic works, telegraph, education, etc.) had been divided into two parts; one the small covenanted civil service, tlie other 
the whole body of public servants, who, down to the humblest clerk, were dealt with under the general title of tlie uncovenanted service. 
The salaries of these, wlio outuinnber the covenanted service in the proportion of some hundreds to one, were determined by the office 
held in each case, but they were all placed under the same conditions as to leave, length of service for pension, and other general 
regulations. This organization, if such it could be called, was altogether anomalous and out of date, and is to be replaced by a new 
system. In every province tlie civil employees are to be divided into two bodies, a subordinate civil service, comprising the holders of 
clerical and minor oilices, and a provincial civil service, to embrace the class engaged on executive and administrative duties. To these 
last, to be styled the Bengal civil service, Madras civil service, and so on, admission will be obtained under tests to be laid down by the 
government of the province (subject to confirmation by the higher authorities) and also by promotions of deserving members of the 
subordinate civil service. Further, which is the important point in this connection, the members of these provincial services are to be 
eligible for any of the offices heretofore reserved for the covenanted service. The advancement will be gradual. The secretary of state 
anticipates, and the oi)inion will be shared by everyone acquainted with India, that while men fit for promotion to the higher judicial 
posts will soon be forthconring to the extent required, the development in any considerable number of Indian officials qualified to take 
executive charge of districts can be looked for only by degrees. Meanwhile the recruitment of the civil service in England is to be so 
regulated that it may suffice eventually to fill only five-sixths the posts now held by it.' * * * With that change it may be said that 
tlie road is now fully open to the Indian which leads to the highest oftices of state.'' 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTERING THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 

The following official announcement for an open competitive examination for admission to the civil service of India in August, 
1901, with the regulations attached thereto, indicates the liigh training required of those entering or proposing to enter the Indian civil 
service: 

KXAMINATIOXS FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 

An open competitive examination for admission to the civil service of India will be held in London, under the subjoined regulations, 
commencing on the 1st of August, 11)01. 

The number of persons to be selected at this examination will be announced hereafter. 

No person will be admitted to compete from wdiom the secretary, civil service commission, has not received, on or before the 1st of 
July, 1901, an application on the |)rescribed form, accompanied by a list of the subjects in which the candidate desires to be examined. 

The order for admission to the examination will be posted on tlie 18th of July, 1901, to the address given on the form of application. 
It wdll contain instructions as to the time and place at which candidates will be required to attend and as to the manner in which the 
fee (£6 sterling) is to be paid. (Civil service commission, August, 1900.) 

EEGULATIOISS. 

Tlie following regulations, made by the secretary of state for India in council, are liable to alterations from year to year: 

L An examiruition for adujission to the civil serVii-e of India, open to all qualified persons, will be held in London in August of each 

year. The dale of the examination and the number of appointments to be made for each province will be announced beforehand by the 

civil service commissioners. 

2. No person will be deemed qualified who shall not satisfy the civil service commissioners — 
(a) Tluit he is a naturabborn subject of Her Majesty. 

(h) That he had attained the age of 21 and liad not attained the age of 23 on the first day of the year in which the examination 
is held. (N. B. — In the case of natives of India it will be necessary for a' candidate to obtain a certificate of age and nationality signed, 
should be be a rcsid^^nt in British India, by the secretary to government of the province or the commissioner of the division within 
wdiich Ills family resides, or, should he reside in a Native State, by the highest political officer credited to the State in which his family 
resides.) 

(c) That he has no disease, constitutional affection, or bodily infirmity unfitting him, or likely to unfit him, for the civil service of 
India. 

{d) That lie is of good moral character. ^ 

3. Should the evidence upon the above points be prima facie satisfactory to the civil service commissioners, the candidate, on 
payment of tlie prescribed fee, will l)e admitted to the examination. The commissioners may, however, in tlieir discretion, at any time 
prior to the gj-ant of the certificate of qualification hereinafter referred to, institute such furtlier inquiries as they may deem necessary, 
and if the resoit of such inquiries in the case of any candidate should be unsatisfactory to them in any of the above respects he will be 
Ineligible for admission to the civil service of India, and if already selected, will be removed from tlie po:-ition of a probationer. 

4. The open competitive examination will take place only in tiie following branches of knowledge: 

Marks. 

English composition , ^.-, 500 

Sanskrit language and literature 500 

Arabic language and 1 iterature - 600 

Greek language and literature 760 

Latin language and literature - 750 

English language and literature ( including special period named by the commissioners) ^ 500 

1 Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches of knowledge. None is obligatory. 
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Mnrlfs. 

French language and literature (including special period named by the commissioners)^ ^ 500 

German language and literature (including special period named by the commissioners)^ 500 

Mathematics (pure and applied) 900 

Advanced mathematical subjects (pure and applied) , 900 

Natural science, i. e,, any number not exc^ecding three of the following subjects: 

(N. E. — Some changes may possibly be made under this head (natural science) for the examination to be held in 1902. ) 

Elementary chemistry and elementary physics 600 

(N. B. — This subject may not be taken up by those who offer either higher chemistry or higher physics,) 

Higher chemistry ". .' 600 

Higher physics 600 

G eology 600 

Botany 600 

Zoology 600 

Greek history (ancient, including constitution) , 400 

Iloiiian history (ancient, including constitution) 400 

English history 500 

General modern history (one of the periods specilied in the syllabus issued by the commissioners) ^ 500 

Logic and mental philosophy (ancient and modern) 400 

Moral philosophy (ancient and modern) 400 

Political economy and economic liistory 500 

]\)litical science (including analytical jurisprudence, the early history of institutions, and theory of legislation) 500 

Roman knv - 500 

English law. (Under the head of *' English law" shall be included the following subjects, viz: (1) Law of contracts; (2) law of 
evidence; (3) law of the constitution; (4) criminallaw; (5) law of real proijerty; and of these live subjects, candidates shall 
be at liberty to offer any four, but not more than four) 500 

5. The merit of the persons examined wdll be estimated by marks; and the number set opposite to each ])i'anch in the preceding 
regulation denotes the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

6. Tlie marks assigned to candidates in each branch will be subject to such deduction as the civil service connnissioners may deem 
necessary in order to secure that no credit be allowed for merely superficial knowledge. 

7. The examination will be conducted on paper and viva voce, as maybe deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each candidate, in respect of each of the branches in which he shall have been examined, will be added 
up and the names of the several candidates who shall have obtained, after the deduction above mentioned, a greater aggregate numl)er 
of marks than any of the remaining candidates will be set forth in order of n^erit, and such candidates shall be deemed to be selected 
candidates for the civil service of India, provided they appear to be in other respects duly qualified. Should any of the selected 
candidates become disqualified, the secretary of state for India will determine Avliether the vacancy thus created shall be filled up or not. 
In the former case the candidate next in order of merit and in other respects duly qualified shall be deemed to be a selected candidate. 
A candidate entitled to be deemed a selected candidate, but declining to accei>t the nomination as such which may be offered to him, 
will be disqualified for any subsequent competition. 

9. Selected candidates, before proceeding to India, Avill be on probation for one year, at the end of which time they will be 
examined, with a view of testing their j.)rogress in the following subjects : 

Comphisory : Markr.. 

1 . Indian penal code ..-.. 250 

2. (^ode of criminal procedure - 250 

;>. The Indian evidence act - 250 

4. The principal vernacular language of the province to which the candidate is assigned 400 

Optional. Not more tlian two of the following subjects: 

1. The code of civil procedure and the Indian contract act 400 

2, Hindu and Mohammadan law - 450 

:i Sanskrit 400 

4. Arabic - 400 

5. Persian.... - 400 

6. History of British India 350 

7. Chinese (for candidates assigned to the province of Burma only) 400 

In this examination, as in the ox">en competition, the merit of the candidates examined will be estimated by marks (winch will be 
subject to deductions in the same way as the marks assigned at the open competition), and the number set opposite to eacli sul)ject 
denotes the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of it. The examination will be conducted on paper and vica voce, 
as may be deemed necessary. This examination wdll be held at the close of the year of probation, and will be called the ''Einal 
examination," 

If any candidate is prevented by sickness or any other adequate cause from attending such examination, the commissioners may, 
with the concurrence of the secretary of state for India, in council, allow^ him to appear at the final examination to be held in the 
following year, or at a special examination. 

10. The selected candidates will also be tested during their probation as to their proficiency in riding. 
The examinations in riding will be held as follows: 

(1) Shortly after the result of the open competitive examination has been declared, or at such time or times as the commissioners 
may appoint during the course of the probationary year. 

(2) Again, at the time of the final examination, candidates who may fully satisfy the commissioners of their ability to ride well 
and to perform journeys on horseback, sliall receive a certificate, which shall entitle them to be credited with 200 or 100 marks, according 
to the degree of proilciencv displaved, to be added to their marks in tlie final examination. 

(3) Candidates who fail to obtain this certificate, but who gain a certificate of minimum proficiency in riding, will be allowed to 
proceed to India, but will be subjected on their arrival to such further testa in riding as may be prescribed by their Government, and 
shall receive no increase to their initial salary until they have passed such tests to the satisfaction of the Government. A candidate wlio 
fails at the end of the year of probation to gain at least the certificate of minimum proficiency in riding ^dll be liable to have his name 
removed from the list of selected candidates. 

IL The selected candidates who, on examination, shall be found to have a competent knowledge of the subjects specified in regulation 
9, and who have satisfied the civil service commissioners of their eligibility in respect of nationality, age, health, character, conduct 
during the period of probation, and ability to ride, shall be certified by the said commissioners to be entitled to be appointed to the civil 
servic'e of India, provided they shall comply with the regulations in force at the time for that service. 

12. Persons desirous to l)e admitted as candidates must apply on forms, which may be obtained from '' The secretary civil 
service commission, London, B, W.," at anv time after the 1st of December in the year previous to that in which the examination is to 
be held. The forms must be returned so as to be received at the office of the civil service commissioners on or before 1st of July (or, if 

i Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches of knowledge. None is obligatory. 

No. 4 -11 
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that date bIiouM fall upon a Sunday or public holiday, then on or before the first day thereafter on which their oflTice is open) in the 
year in which the examination is to be held. 

The civil service TOmniissioners are authorized by the secretary of state for India in council to make the following announcements: 

(1) Selected candidates will be allotted to the various provinces upon a consideration of all the circumstances, including their own 
%vishes; but the requirements of the public service will rank before every other consideration. 

(2) An allowance amounting to £100 will be given to all candidates who pass their probation at one of the universities or colleges 
which have been approved by the secretary of state, viz, tlie Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, St, Andrews, 
and Aberdeen; Victoria University, Manchester; University College, London, and King' a College, London, provided such candidates 
sliall have passed the final examination to the satisfaction of the civil service commissioners and shall have conducted themselves well 
and complied with such rules as may be laid down for the guidance of selected candidates. The wliole probation must ordinarily be 
passed at the same institution. Migration will not be permitted except for special reasons approved by the secretary of state. 

(3) The allowance of £100 will not be paid to miy selected candidate until he has been certified by the civil service commissioners 
to be entitled to be appointed to the civil service of India, and every certificated candidate must, before receiving his allowance, give a 
written undertaking to refund the amoont in tlie event of his failing" to proceed to India. 

(4) All candidates obtaimng certilicatcs will be also required" to enter into coveuants by which, among other thingg, thev will 
bind themselves to make such payments as, under tlie rules and regulations for the time beiug in force, they may be required to 'make 
toward their own pensions or for the pensions of their famihes. The stamps payable on these covenants amount to £1. 

(5) The seniority in the civil service of India of the selected candidates will be determined according to the order in wlncli they 
stand on the list resulting from the combined marks of the open couipetitive and final examinations. 

(6) Selecte{i candidates will be required to report their arrival in India within such period after tlie graut of their certilicate of 
qualification as the secretary of state may in each case direct. 

(7) Candidates rejected at the iinal examination held in any year will in no case be allowed to present themselves for 
reexai in nation." 

SYLLAIH'S SnOWJXG TlIK EXTENT OF THE EXAMINATION IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS AT TUB OPEN COMPETITION FOIL THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA, 

CLERKsnrPS (class 1) in the home civil service, AND EASTERN CADETSHIPS. 

Eiiglkh com jmUioi).— An essay to he written on one of several subjects specified by the civil service commissioners on their 
exami nation paper. 

Eiiglkh langua/je and^ literature.— The examination will be in two parts. In the one the candidates will be expected to show 
a geueral acqu.aintance with the course of English literature, as represented (mainly) by the following writers in verse and prose, 
between the reign of lid ward III and the accession of Ciueen Victoria: 

Verse: Chaucer, Langland, Spenser, Bhakespeare, Milton, Dry den, Pope, Gray, Collins, Johnson, Goldsmith, Crabbe, Cowper, 
Canipbellj Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Slieliey, Keats. 

Prose: Bacou, Sir Thomas 'Browne, Milton, Cowley, Bunyan, Dryden, Swift, Defer, Addison, Johnson, Burke, Scott, Macaulay 
(essays aud biographies). 

A minute knowledge of the works of these authors will be looked for in this part of the examination, which will, however, test how 
far tlu^ candidates have studied the chief productions of the greatest English writers in themselves and are acquainted with the leading 
cijaracteristics of their thought and style, and witli the place which each of them occupies in the history of English literature. Candidates 
will also l>e expected to show that they liave studied in these authors the histoi-y of tlie English lan^ruage in respect of its vocabulary, 
syntax, and prosody. 

Tlie ottier part of the examination will relate to one of the x>eriods named below, which will follow each other year by year in the 
order indicated: 

J. (1901), 1600 to 1700 (Shakespeare to Drvden). 

2. (1902), 1700 to 1B00 (Pope to Cowper). ' 

o. (1903), 1800 to 1882 (nineteenth centurv writers to the death of Scott). 

4. (1904), 1360 to 1600 (Chaucer to Spenser). 

Tlie examination in this part will require from candidates a more minute acquaintance wdth the history of the English language 
and literature, as illustrated in the chief works produced m each period, and will be based to a considerable extent, but by no means 
exclusively, on certain books specified each year by the commissioners. The names placed under the dates are intended to suggest the 
genc^ral character of the literary development of the j^eriod, and consequently the natural limits of the examination. All the works of 
Shakespeare, for example, will be regarded as falhng within the period 1600 to 1700; all the works of Swift within the period 1700 to 
1800; ail the works of Scott aud Wordsworth and all the works of Macaulay within the period 1800 to 1832. 

Frmch hmgvage and literature. --Translation from French into English, and from English into French; critical questions on the 
French language and literature. 

Ofrman language a/nd liter atiire.~~-AB in French. 

Latin language and literattire. — Translation from Latin into English. Composition in prose and verse, or (as an alternative for verse 
comixj^sition) a Latin essay or letter. Critical questions on the Latin language (including questions on philology) and literature. 

(ireek language and, ^i^cratu re.— Translation from Greek into English. Composition in prose and verse, or (as an alternative for verse 
composition) a Greek dialogue or oration. Critical questions on the Greek language (including questions on philology) and literature. 

Samkrit language and llt&'ature. —Translations from Sanskrit into Euglish, and from English into Sanskrit. History of Sanskrit 
literature (including kuowledge of such Indian history as bears upon the subject); Sanskrit grammar; Vedic philology. 

Ainbic Umgiiags and lUeralure. —TninalsitionB as in Sanskrit; history of Arabic literature (including knowledge of siich Arabic Iiistory 
as bears upon the sul>ject); Arabic grammar; Aral)ic prosody. 

English Mstory. — (general questions on English historv from A. D. 800 to A. D. 1848; questions on the constitutional his^torv of 
England' from A. 1). 800 to A. D. 1848. 

General modern Mston/.— Candidates may, at their choice, be exan)ined in any one of the following periods: (1 ) From the accession of 
Charlemagne to the Third Crusade (800 to 1193) ; (2) from the Third Crusade to the Diet of Worms (1193 to 1521) ; (3) from the Diet of 
W^orms to the death of Louis XIV (1521 to 1715); (4) from the accession of Louis XV to the French Revolution of 1848 (1715 to 1848). 
Periods 3 and 4 >vill include Indian history. 

(heek /lisf or?/. —Questions on the general history of Greece to the death of Alexander; questions on the constitutional history of 
Greece during the same period. 

Roman Mstory. — Questions on" the general history of Rome to the death of Vespasian; questions on the constitutional history of Rome 
dm'ing the game period. 

In Greek and Ronian history candidates will be expected to show a knowledge of the original authorities. 

ifaihematicB. — Pure mathematics: Algebra, geometry (Euclid and geometrical conic sections), plane trigonometry, plane analytical 
geometry (less advanced portions), differential calculus (elementary), integral calculug (elementary), xipplied mathematics: Statics, 
dynamics of a particle, hydrostatics, geometrical optics; all treated without the aid of the differential or integral calculus. 

Advanced mathematics. — Pure mathematics: Higher algebra, including theory of equations, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
differential calculus, integral calc;>lus, differential equations, analytical geometry, plane and solid. Applied mathematics: Statics^ 
including attractions, dynamics of a particle, rigid dynamics, hydrodynamics, the mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. 

Political economy and economic /u's^or?/. —Candidates will be expected to possess a knowledge of economic theory as treated in the 
larger text-books; also a knowledge of 'the existing economic conditions, and of statistical methods as applied to economic inqairies, 
together with a general knowledge of the history of industry, land tenure^ and economic legislation in the United Kingdom. 
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^ Logic and menial philosophy {ancient and modern) .---Logic will include both deductive and inductive Iolhc. Mental philosophv will 
include psychology and metaphysics. ^ ^ 

Political sa>nce.-~The examinations wall not be confined to analytical jurisprudence, earlv institutions, and theorv of le£rislatio]i, 
but may embrace comparative politics, the history of political theories, etc. " . ^ . 

Candidates will be expected to show a knowledge of original authoritieB. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE INDIAN POLICE FORCE THROUGH A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION IN LONDON ON JUNE 25, 1901. 

I. Date of examination.— The examination Avill be conducted by the civil service commission. It will be simultaneons witli and in 
the same subjects and papers as the examination for the Indian forest department, except that in the police exaDiination German is not 
an obligatory subject, and botany is no longer included in the list of subjects. 

Place ofexamination.—C^ndKmtQS may undergo the written part of their examination in London, Edinburo;h. or Dublin, or at anv of 
the provincial centers at which the simultaneous examination of candidates for admission to the lioyal Mihtary ('ollpire, Sandhurst, is fo 
be held. A list of the probable centers maybe obtained from the civil service commissioners at any time after Januarv, 1*K)1. The oral 
and practical parts of the examination wull be held in London onlv. 

Emmmation fee.— -A. fee of £2 is required from candidates examined in London, but when the written exanunation is conducted 
elsewhere than m London, the fee is £3. Candidates examined at a college or school will probably be required to pay a local fee (in 
order to defray the expenses of superintendence), as to which they should obtain early information from tlie college or schocil authorities. 
The fee payable to the civil service commissioners must be paid by means of stamps of the specified amount. Ijistructions on tlvi:-? point 
will be issued to candidates about ten days before the examination. 

II. Number of appointments.—The nmnber of candidates to be selected will be 17, viz: For Madras 4, Boml)av 4, Ben<^al 2 
Northwestern Provinces and Oudh 4, Punjab 2, and Central Provinces 1. ^ o j 

III. Omdiikms of eligibility .~-GdLM\i}.dAeB must be British born or naturalized British subjects. They must, without exception on 
any ground, be above 19 and under 21 years of age on the 1st of June, 1901. They must be unmarried, and if they marry l)efore 
readying India tliey will forfeit their appointments. 

IV. Pocimerits to hefurnislied by candidates.— Candidates must notify their v/ish to compete at tlie examination to the secrctarv 
judicial and public department, India office, on or before May 1, 1901, sending at the same time— 

(a) Information as to their names and parentage, certificates (or other satisfactory evidence) of the date of tlieir birth, and the 
written consent of parent or guardian to their candidature. 

(6) A statement of the places at which they have been educated, accompanied by satisfactorv testimonials of i,-ood conduct durin*^ 
the last four years. " ^ "^ 

(e) An intimation of their wishes as to the province or provinces in which tliey would prefer to serve, and of any special reasons 
for such preference. 

V. Medical examination. — Within the five weeks preceding the literary examination candidates will be required to undergo a strict 
examination by a medical board at the India office as to their physique and capacity for active outdoor work in the plains of India. 
The medical board meets on Tuesdays at 1 o'clock, and candidates are required to give some days' notice of their intention to api^ear for 
examination. 

VI. 8id/j€cts of examination. — Those candidates only wdio are passed by the medical board will be allowed to undergo the literary 
examination before the civil service commissioners. The subjects as classilied and the marks assigned to each are given below. 

Class I. 

Maries. 

1. Mathematics (I) including ari thmetic 3. 000 

2. French or German (300 for colloquial) 2, 000 

3. English composition ij 000 

4. Geometrical drawing 500 

5. Freediand drawing 500 

6. Geograx)hy [[,[ 500 

All the subjects of class 1 may be taken up. 

Class IL 

7. Mathematics (II) 2, 000 

8. German or French ^>, OOO 

9. Latin '. 1>, oOO 

10. Greek 2,000 

11. English history ., 2, 000 

12. Chemistry anct heat 2, 000 

13. Physics 2, 000 

14. Physiography and geology .,. 2, 000 

Only two of the subjects of Class II may be taken up, and if one of these subjects is a modern language it must be different from 
the modern language selected in Class L 

Candidates must obtain such an aggregate of marks in the examination as a whole as may indicate, in the judgment of the eivil- 
service commissioners, a competent amount of general proficiency. 

VII. ApjwiMmeyit of probationers. — The secretary of state wdll nominate as probationers such competitors as attain the liighest 
aggregate of marks (provided they obtain the minimum aggregate referred to above and satisfy the requisite conditions in other respectB), 

VIIL Biding test. — Selected candidates will be examined by the civil service commissioners as to their ability to ride, and will be 
required to produce — 

(a) A certificate from the civil service commissioners that they are able to ride well and to perform journeys on horseback, or 

(b) A certificate from the civil service commissioners of minimum proficiency in riding. 

In the latter case they will be subjected, on their arrival in India, to such further tests in riding as may be prescribed b}^ their 
Government, and will not be appointed assistant superintendents of police until they shall have passed such tests to tlie satisfacdon of 
their Government. 

IX.. Allotment to provinces. — Selected candidates who have successfully passed the above-mentioned testa wdll be allotted, as 
probationers, to the various provinces upon a consideration of all the circumstances, including their own wishes; but the requirements 
of the public service will rank before every other consideration. The allotment will also be subject to the riglit of the government of 
India to make transfers, if necessary. 

X. Departure for India. — The probationers will be required to start for India not later than October, 1901, so as to arrive in the course 
of November. Failure to embark in time will, in the absence of satisfactory explanation, lead to forfeiture of appointment. Free passages 
to India wdll be provided by the India office. 

XL Salary during probation. — On arrival in India probationers will receive an initial salary of Rs, 250 a month during their period 
of probation. 
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Xn. Period of proha(lon,—Trohiit'ionem will be required to qualify by passing the necessary departmental examinations (as well as 
the ri<liu^ test, if TK.>cessary, see Raid YIII) within two years of their arrlTal in India. 

XJIl. TA^tb'dlfjf <}( pvohalwnerR to rnnovaL — Any probationer who may fail to pass the prescribed examinations within two years, or 
be found inifil for polirt' (hities, will be liable to removal from the service. Any probationer so removed from the service will be furnished 
with a iw'f? ])aH-^ai>:c to Knpfland, ]>rovided he utilizes such passage within three months from the date of such removal. 

X 1 V. S'lJ'iry <-jter prohotkriK — When probationers have passed the qualifying examinations (as well as the riding test) they will, if 
othci'u ise apprnvvd, be appointed assistant superintendents of police, and their salary will be raised to Es. 300 a month* 

XN'. l/avt' (f))il pomcu, — Oilicers joining the Indian police under these conditions will find the leave rules which apply to them in 
Cliai-U-i' X n i, a!)d the pension rules iji Part IV of the ''Civil-service regulations," Abstracts of the regulations referred to will be found 
in tlK^ fnliovJng })ng<^'^ 

XVI. Avix'lrA oj a(jrffmp]it. — Probationers will be required to sign articles of agreement describing the terms and conditions of their 
apptjintmcnt pii^jr to embarkation for India. 

APPENDIX I. — SYi.LABUS. 

Mathematics (I). — The extent of the examination will be as follows: Arithmetic, algebra up to and including the binomial theorem, 
the tlieory and use of logarithms; Euclid, Books I to IV and VI; j^lane trigonometry up to and including solution of triangles and 
mensuration. 

Mathematics (II). — I'urther questions on the syllabus of mathematics (I): Elementary solid geometry, including Euclid, Book XI, 
propositions 1 to 21, Euclid, Book XII, propositions I and 2, geometrical conic sections, the elementary properties connnon to the ellipse, 
parabola, and hyperbola; dynamics and statics, uniform and uniformly accelerated rectilinear motion, uniform circular motion, uiotion 
of projectiles (not requiring a knowledge of the parabola), equilibrium of forces in one plane and of i^araliel forces, the center of mass, 
and the construction and use of the simpler machines. 

^Lafw, — Passages selected from the authors usually read in schools will be set for translation into English. Passages from English 
authors will be given for translation into Eatin prose and verse, but candidates will be allowed in the place of verse composition to answer 
questions of a simple character, which will test whether they possess a fundamental knowledge of the grammar of the language and 
such elementary acquaintance with Roman history as is required for the intelligent study of the books they have read. 

Greek. — Passages ^vill be set for translation into Englisii from the authors usually read in schools, and in other respects the examina- 
tion will proced on tlie same lines as in Eatin. 

French. — Translations of unseen passages from Erench into English, and from Englisii into French; the passages for translation will 
be taken maiidy from standard authors, and a few simple questions may be asked on the passages set, as to the structure and character 
of the language, and allusions of obvious and general interest. The viva voce examination will include dictation. Three hundred marks 
will be allotted to colloquial knovvledge of the language. 

Gennmh — The passages for translation will be taken, mainly from standard authors, and in otiier respects the examination will 
proceed on the same lines as in French. 

Englkh composiY/on, —Candidates will be tested by precis writing as well as by an essay. The standard of positive merit will be 
looked for in logical arrangement of thought, and in accuracy and propriety of expression, but large deductions of marks will be made 
for faults of writing and spelling**. 

Candidates are also warned that^ for similar faults in the tise of the English language, similar deductions will be made from the 
marks obtained in other subjects. 

Geometrical drawing. — Practical plane geometry; the construction of scales; and the elements of solid geometry, and of simple 
orthographic ]>rojection. Great importance will be attached to neatness and exactness of drawing. 

Geography. — Simple questions in descriptive and general geography. 

Englmh hwtory.—The general pvaper in this subject will be confined to events subsequent to the Xorman Conquest. It will test 
whetlier the candidates are accurately acquainted with the facts of English history, and also possess an intelligent knowledge of the 
meaning of the facts. The paper on the special period will be confined to distinctly modern history. It will require from the candidates 
more minute knowledge than the general paper. 

Natural scieiire subjects. — The standard of examination in these subjects will be such as may be reasonably expected from the 
education given at schools possessing appliances for i^ractical instruction, such, as a laboratory, etc. A considerable portion of the marks 
will be given for proficiency shown in the practical x>art of the examination. A knowledge of the metric system will be expected. 

Chemwtr}/.—^£h(i laws of chemical combination and decomposition, and the preparation, classification, and prot^ierties of the principal 
metal He and nonmetallic elements, and of sucli of their conq)ounds as are treated of in inorganic chemistry. In the practical part of the 
examination only the more ordinary app)aratus and the less dangerous reagents will be supplied, and no candidate will be allowed to 
bring his own apparatus or reagents. 

ifeui.— The elementary portion of the subject. 

JVr^/.^/c,s\~The elementary properties of electricity, magnetism, light, and sound. 

Geology. — Chiefly economic, including the recognition of the more familiar minerals and rocks, and their i:>roperties and uses. 

SIR JOHN STRACHEY ON THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 

Sir John Straehey in his work, India, says: '' Although the highest offices of control are necessarily held by Englishmen, by far 
the greater part of the actual administration is in native hands. Excluding the 765 ofRces held by members of the covenanted service, 
and excluding also all posts of minor importance, nearly all of which are held by natives, there are about 2,600 persons in the superior 
branclies of the executive and judicial services, and among them are only about SO Europeans. These are facts which are often ignored 
in discussing the question of the admission of natives to a larger share of public enqdoyment. Notwithstanding the constantly increasing 
demands for improved administration, the strength of the covenanted service recrtiited in England has been reduced in the last twenty 
years by more than 32 per cent, and furtlujr gradual reduction is in progress. During the same period the numl>er of natives enq:>loyed 
in the executive and judicial services has gone on constantly increasing, and with exceptions so rare that they deserve no consideration 
they now hold all offices other tlian those held by the comparatively small body of men appointed in England. Under orders passed in 
1879 by the government of Lord Ly tton no person other than a native of India can be appointed to any post in the executive or judicial 
service carrying a salary of 200 rupees a month and upward without the previous sanction of the governor-general in council. These 
orders are still in force, and how completely they have been carried out is shown by the fact just. stated that these branches of the 
service are practically manned entirely by natives of India. 

TUE NATIVE OFFICERS. 

'*The organization of our great and highly efficient native civil seiwice is one of the most successful of the aehievements of the 
British Oovernment in India. Native officers manage most of the business connected with all branches of the revenue and with the 
multifarious interests inland. Natives dispose of the greater part of the magisterial work. The duties of the civil courts, excepting 
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tlie courts of appeal, are almost entirely trusted to native judges. A native judge sits on the bench in each of the high coiuts. For 
many years past native judges have exercised jurisdiction in all classes of civil cases — over natives and J^uropeans alike. It is my beUef 
that as a rule their work is quite as good as that of the English judges. Thirty years ago the native civil service was badly paid, 
comparatively inefficicntj and not always trustworthy. In these respects there has been a great change. Nothing in the recent lii-tory 
of India has been more remarkable than the improvement that has taken place in the standard of morality among the liigher cl^if-scs of 
the native officials. Much of this has certainly been due to the fact that their position and salaries are far better than they were and 
that temptations to corruption have been removed, but it can not be doubted that much has been due to their better education. Another 
powerful cause has been in silent and constant operation. The native ofHcials have had before them, througli a long course of years, the 
examjile of the irreproachable integrity of the Englishman emj^loyed in the higher ranks of the public service. Living in an atmo^phero 
of official uprightness has made native judges and magistrates upright also. 

SALARIES PAID TO NATIVES. 

*^Tlie salaries given to natives in posts of importance are very liberal, and tliey certainly do not eir on the side of being too small. 
With possibly the exception of England, there is no country in Europe in which judicial and executive oihcers receive salaries e(iiial to 
those given in the native civil service of India. 

'SSalaries depend upon the service to which a man belongs, and are not affected by questions of nationality. Tims, in tlie imperial 
service recruited in England the rules regarding pay, leave, and pension are the same for idi members, whether tliey are Eviropean or 
native. In the provincial services, recruited in India, the conditions of service are fixed on independent grounds. They are regulated 
in botli cases by consideration of the terms necessary to secure the desired qualifications, ^ * ''^ 

NO niSTIXCTION OF RACE. 

''Since 183G no distinctions of race have been recognized in the civil courts throughout India. At the present time ]iati\e judges 
preside over the great majority of the courts; excepting the higher appellate tribunals, almost the whole administration of civil justice is 
in their hands. They exercise jurisdiction in all classes of civil cases over natives and Europeans alike, and no word of ol)jection on the 
part of the latter is ever heard. The Lord Chancellor did not give the native judges too high a character when he said in the House of 
Lords in 1883, as the result of his experience of Indian cases appealed to the Privy Council, that 'in respect of integrity, of learning, of 
knowledge, of the soundness and satisfactory character of their judgments arrived at, the judgments of the native judges were quite as 
good as those of the English.' I think that the highest authorities in India would go even further and say that, excepting the high 
courts, the native judgments are the better of the two. In disposing of business of this sort superior knowledge of the language and 
habits of the peoide gives to the native many advantages over the Englishman. * ■^- *" 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The care exercised by the Netherlands Government in its colonial civil service is illustrated by the following statement from 
Ireland's ''Tropical Colonization": 

"Nowhere, except perhaps in the British Indian civil service, is as much care taken in the selection of officials as in the Dutch 
East Indies. .All appointments to the higher administrative posts in Java follow a rigid examination in the history, geography, and 
ethnology of the Dutch East Indies, the political and social institutions of the natives, and in the Malay and Javanese languages. The 
officials^'who are to be charged with the administration of justice must hold the degree of doctor of laws from one of the Dutcli univer- 
Bities, and in addition pass examinations in Mussulman law and local common law. The salaries of these oflicials are large, ranging 
from about $15,000 a yc?ar for tlie directoi's to about $6,000 for the residents. Admirable as is the European si^rvice in the Diitcli l^>ast 
Indies, it is not until we turn to the organization of the native staff that v;e observe in its highest form the colonizing genius of Holland. 
When 'the Dutch occupied Java at the beginning of the seventeenth century they found the island divided up into a number of kingdoms 
or principalities, each of them governed by a native ruler who held his position as being head of the reigning family. In dividing the 
island into twenty-two administrative districts the Dutch followed as far as possible the boundaries of the petty native States, and whilst 
taking away the sol:>stance of authority from the native rulers allowed them to retain its outward semblance. Thus the regent wlio is at 
the head of each regency is generally the same man who, in the event of the Dutch authority never having been established, would liave 
been the native prince of that district. But he is a paid servant of the Dutch Govermnent and really under tlie control of tlie Dutch 
resident. The natives are not allowed to perceive that such control exists, for the regent maintains great state, and wlien a resident 
visits the regency he takes great care to show the greatest deference to the regent. He gi\xvs his orders in the forms of reconnnendations, 
and this method which would be considered absurd amongst us carries the highest significance among the Javanese, since he is known 
as the "elder brother," and in the Javanese family the eldest brother is, in the absence of the father, tb.e head of tiie family and 
respected as such by the younger brothers. The regent, although he lias only the semblance of power, makes up for it by eijoying all 
those extraordinary forms wluch catch the crowd, for he retains Ids rank and can surround himself with all the luxury of an Asiatic 
court. An important feature of the Dutch rule in the East Indies is that no atteuipt lias been made to force the Dutch language upon 
the natives. Ail Dutch officials mn.st be proficient in the native dialects and justice is administered either in Malay or Javanese. If tlia 
highest objects of a government is to make a country tranquil and prosperous then the Dutch have governed better than any other 
European nation which has undertaken the government of tropical dependencies." 

Rm.ES GOVERNING ADMISSION TO THE CIVIL SERVICE IN JAVA. 

The following rules relating to the grand examination for official service in the Dutch East Indies, show the liigh qualifications 
and careful preparation required: 

Article 1. The examination for officials is divided into two parts, of which the second is competitive. i , ,., 

An opportunity shall be given, both in Holland and the Dutch Indies, to pass the first part on and alter the year 1894, and to pass 
the second part on and after the year 1896. «,.-.,„ .i r n • t- * 

Article 2. The first part of the examination for officials shall cover the followmg subjects: 

1. The geography of the Dutch Indies. 
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2. The Butch Indian codes of law. 

3. The introduction to the religious laws, institutions, and customs of the Dutch Indies, 

4. The elements of the Malay language. 

5. The elements of the Javanese language. 

Only those persona shall be admitted to this part of the grand examination for officials who have passed one of the following 
examinations: 

[a) One of the examinations for obtaining a certificate of fitness to pursue the studies of a university, or one of the examinations 
held l)y' the faculties of a Dutch university. 

(6) Tiie final examination of one of the high schools with a five years' course, or of the State Agricultural School, or of the 
Polytechnic School, as provided in the law on secondary education. 

(c) The examination taken by persons who have lollov\ed the prex:)aratory course at the State Agricultural School, as provided by 
the royal ordinance of .January 9, 1891^ No. 10 (Indisch Staatsblad, No. 104). 

{d) The final examination of a hij^h school, ^vith a five years' course in the Dutch Indies. 

(e) Tiie final examination of tiie Royal Institute for the Navy, or a final examination at the Royal Military Academy. 

Any person who shall have ah'cady offered himself twice for this part of the examination and has been rejected, or for any reason 
except grounds deemed legitimate l>y the (iovernnient has failed to appear or has withdrawn him^self, shall not be admitted to it again. 

Those who have already offered themselves for the first part of the grand examinations for officials more than once without obtaiiung 
a diploma, before this ordinance goes into effect, sliall be admitted once more to this part of the examination. 

Aetiole 3. The second part of the grantl examination for officials shall cover, in every case, the following six subjects, which are 
therefore termed *' required subjects:" 

1, The history of tiie Dutch Indie?. 

2. The geography and etltnology of the Dutch Indies. 

S. The religious laws, institutions, im<i customs of the Dutch Indies. 

4. The public institutions of the Dutch Indies; 

5. The Malay language; 

6. The Javanese language. 

Those who wish to do so can, at tlie second part of the grand examination for ofiicials, also pass an examination in any other native 
language of the Dutch Indies in which an examination can, in tlie opinion of the minister of ttie colonies or of the governor-general, 
be given with security. 

JMieh language shall be marked at the examination as a sei^arate subject. 

Only those persons sliall be admitted to the second part of the grand examination for ofiicials who have passed the first part. 

Those persons who have passed one of the examinations mentioned in the second paragraph of article 2, and can prove to the 
satisfaction of the minister of the colonies in Holland, and of the governor-general in the Dutch Indies, that they prepared themselves 
for the grand examination for ofiicials for service in the Indies, without having an opportunity to pass it in 1893, shall be admitted to the 
second half of the said examination. 

The grand examination for officials shall begin every year in Holland on the third Monday of the month of June, In the Dutch 
Indies at a time to be appointed by the governor-general. It shall be announced twice in the ofiicial newspaper about two months 
befoTeluind. 

Within one m-onth after the first announcement all persons who wish to enter the examination must give written notice thereof, 
in Holland to the department of the colonies, in the Dutch Indies to the secretary-general. 

Tlioy must state therein which part of the examination they wish to enter, and, if it is the second part of the examination, whether 
they wish to be examined in any native languages besides Malay and Javanese. 

At the same time they must deposit the evidence that they are qualified, in accordance with tlie provision of articles 2 and 3, to 
enter that part of the examination for which they offer themselves. 

(Those persons who are under any obligations to serve in the navy or in the army in the Netherlands or in the East or West Indies 
mustj in order to be admitted to the second part of the examination, show that they have completed the service or deposit the evidence 
of an honorable discharge. If they fail to do so, their request to be admitted to the second part of the examination will receive no 
attention and will not be delivered to the examining commission.) 

(The same action will be taken in the case of requests to be admitted to the second part of the examination on the part of persons 
who, on account of their nationality, can not be appointed to the civil service in the Dutch Indies. ) 

(These last two paragraphs were repealed by the ordinance of February 3, 1899.) 

Article 7. Both parts of the grand examination for ofiicials shall be held in public, in accordance with a regulation and programme 
to be made by the minister of the colonies. 

Each candidate shall be given a mark for every subject in which he is examined. 

The question whether a candidate has or has not passed the second part of the examination shall be determined according to the 
marks obtained in the required subjects, in the manner provided in the regulation, without taking into account the examination in the 
subjects not required. 

Regulations for the Grand Examination for Officials for Service in the Indies. 

Article 1. The commission for holding the grand examination for officials shall pay careful attention to the provisions made in 
the rules concerning the said examination, annexed to the Royal Ordinance of July 20, 1893, No, 29. 

AirncLE 2. In a preliminary session the commission shall inquire whether the candidates have furnished the evidence tliat, having 
satisfied the requirements of articles 2 and 3 of the rules annexed to the Royal Ordinance of July 20, 1893, No. 29, they can be admittea 
to the pai't of the examination for which they have offered themselves. 

For this purpose the commission shall receive in due season the documents which have been sent by the candidates to the depart- 
ment of the colonies or to the secretary-general. 

In doubtful cases they shall request the decision of the minister of the colonies or of the governor-general. 

Tlie commission shall give notice to those who can not be admitted to the part of the grand examination for officials for which they 
have offered themselves. 
* Article 3, In the preliminary session there shall be formed for each part of the examination, from among the members of the 

commission, as many subcommittees, of at least two members, as there are subjects to be examined; and to each subcommittee shall be 
assigned a subject in which it shall examine. The president and secretary ma^ be excused from talcing part in these sabcommittees. 

Article 4. The president, in consultation with the secretary, shall determine the order of business of the whole commission and of 
the subcommittees, and, as far as possible, in such a way that the examination of each candidate shall be finished in two days in the 
case of the first part and in three days in the case of the second part of the examination. 

Article 5, The candidates shall be informed by the secretary in due time of the time and place of their examinations. 

Article 6. The first part of the examination shall be oral in every subject, with the exception of the elements of the Malay lan- 
guage and the elements of the Javanese language, in which written examinations shall be given. The oral examination in every subject 
lasts at most three-quarters of an hour, the written examination two hours. 

The second part of the examination shall be oral and written in every subject. The oral examination in every subject lasts at 
the most half an hour, the written examination two hours. 

In each of the subjects, *' History of the Dutch Indies," '* Geography and ethnology of the Dutch Indies,*' *' Religious laws, insti- 
tutions, and customs of the Dutch Indies," and *' Political institutions of the Dutch Indies," the candidates shall be given in the written 
examination a choice between two questions. 
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AETtCLE 7. Written work handed m to a subcommittee shall be examined by each of its members. As far as possible all tli 
members ot a subcommittee shall be present at the oral examination. In case of temporary hindrance the president shall appoint 
another member of the commission to take the place of the absent member of the subcommittee. 

Article 8. To each candidate shall be given in every subject in which he is examined a mark from to 10. The mark nie? 
entire Ignorance; the marks 1 and 2, betoken bad; 3 and 4, unsatisfactory; 5 and 6, satisfactory; 7 and 8, good; 9 and 10, excellent; al wi 
with the understanding that the higher mark indicates a higher degree of knowledge than the lower. 

. Article 9. The members of each subcommittee shall try to agree about the marks to be given to the person examined bv then^ 
Objections to the mark given can, however, be offered by other members of the commission who have been present at tlie exainin-itiou 
or have looked over the written work. 

If the members of a subcommJttee can not agree upon a mark to be dven, or if a difference of opinion about it exists b'-^tween tliem 
and another member of the commission, the president, after hearing the opinion of the meml)ers of tlie commissif >n who may be Rvip[>(^-,'Hl 
to have the best knowledge of the subject, shall endeavor to bring about an agreement of opinion, and if he docs ]iot aucc^MHl in t ins lie 
snail decide upon the mark to be given on his own jndgment formed upon the opinions given him. 

Aeticlb 10. A (candidate who has received at the first part of the examination hi everv subject, or at the second part of the 
examination m each of the required subjects, the mark 5, or a higher mark, shall be declared, without further diHciis-^ion, to have nnsFod 
the examm ration. 

A candidate who has not received at the fn-st part of the examination more tlian 22 points for all the subjects aihlcd together-, or a 
candidate who has not received at the second part more than 27pohits for all the required subjects added togeilier, shall hcMlochinM] not 
to have passed the examination. 

A canditlate shall also be rejected who has received in one or more subjects fat the second half required subjects) one of the marks 
0, 1, or 2, or in two or more subjects (at the second half required subjects) one of the marks 3 or 4. 

(By the original resolution of July 20, 189,3, the requirements were for the first part a total of 20 points, for the second a total of 
24, ancUhe absence of any marks of 0. The existing requirements were made by a resolution of the minister of tlie colonics on J)ec(M.nher 
2 / J 1 89 / . ) 

In all ca«es not provided for by the first three paragraphs of this article the commission shall difc^cuss the question wliether the 
candidate can be considered to have passed a satisfactory examination, taking account therein, in the second lialf of the examination, 
only of the required subjects. The question shall be decided by vote. In case of a tie the examination shall be considered satisfaciorv. 

Article 11. The rank list of those who have passed the second lialf of the examination sliall be mad(^ up from tlie msuU of the 
examination in the six required subjects, Avith the understanding that a candidate ^vho has received in one or more voluntarv subjects a 
higher mark than he obtained in the Javanese language shall be credited with the highest of tham mark^, proAided the niark in tiie 
voiuntary subject is not less than 5. 

In case of an equality of marks the commission shall determine the order in which the candidatcB affected shall stand upon the 
rank list. 

The article was given this form above by a resolution of December 27, 1897. In the orginal regulations of Julv 20, 1893, it read as 
follows: 

'' For the purpose of making up the rank list of those who have passed the second half of the examination the marks which are not 
lower than 5, received in the voluntary subjects, shall be added to the candidates' marks in the six required subjects. 

*'In case of an equality of marks the order of the rank list shall be regulated by the total of the marks obtained in the required 
subjects. If these total marks are also the same, tlie connuission shall determine the 'order in whicli these candidates shall stand upon 
the rank list." 

Akticle 12. To the report which it makes to the minister of the colonies or to the governor-general the commission shall append— 

1. For each of the parts of the examination a list wdiereon shall be stated the names of all the persons examined, the marks given 
to them in the several subjects, and the total of these marks for each candidate. 

2. A rank list of those who have passed the second part of the examination, made up in accordance with the foregoing article. 
Article 13. The commission shall present to the minister of the colonies or to the governoi'-general the certificates of those who 

have passed the examination, in order that tliey may be in>spected and delivered by him. 

All persons examined, even those who have not passed, shall receive from the secretary of the commission as speedily as possible 
information of the result of their examination in each subject. 

PROGRAMME FOR THE EXAMINATION. 

First section, 

1. The geography of the Dutph Indies. — Knowdedge of the situation, the natural features, and the climate of the chief islands and 
groups of islands of the Indian Archipelago, of the situation of the chief mountains and streams, and of the general lines of the 
administration subdivisions. 

2. The knoivledge of the codes of the Dutch Indies. — Knowdedge of the chief contents of the general princi|>les of legislation and of the 
civil code; a grasp of the most important institutions governed by the commercial code, and of the forms of JOuropean civil and criminal 
procedure; knowledge of the chief contents of the internal regulations and of the two penal codes of the Indies. 

3. The introduction to the religious laws, institutions, and customs of the Dutch Indies. — 'A brief survey of the origin and extension of 
Islam, especially wdth regard to the Dutc^h Indies; a knowledge of the chief sects of Islam; a little knowledge of the dogmas of the 
present orthodox Mohammedans; a little knowlege of the character and historical growth of the Mohammedan law; a little knowledge 
of the religious and other laws of the Mohammedans in the Dutch Indies, 

4. The elements of the Malay language. — The written translation, with the help of a dictionary, of a selection, not difficult, printed in 
Malay characters. 

5. The elements of the Javanese language. — The written translation, with the help of a dictionary, of an easy selection printed in 
Javanese characters. 

Second section. 

1. The history of the Dutch Indies. — Knowledge in broad traits of the fortunes of the chief races that dw^ell in the Indian A rchipelago, 
and the chief facts which relate to the establishment and extension of the Dutch power in the ArchipelagOj and more especially of the 
fortunes of the Dutch Indies since the administration of Marshall Daendels. 

2. The geography and ethnology of the Dutch Indies. — Knowledge of the chief products of the Dutch Indies; knowledge of the principal 
traits, customs, the social and economic condition, and the degree of civilization of the chief peoples of the Dutch Indies; some knowledge 
of the religion and institutions of the non-lMohammedan peoples of the Dutch Indies. 

3. The religious laws, imtitutions, and customs of the Dutch Indies. — Knowledge of the chief institutions of the followers of Islam in 
the Dutch Indies, studied in connection with the Mohammedan law. 

4. The political institutions of the Dutch Indies. — Acquaintance with the chief provisions of the regulations of government and of the 
other organic laws and general ordinances derived from the constitution and the regulations of the Government; knowledge of the chief 
provisions relating to administration, justice, accounts, taxes, and the various other branches of the administration; all these, as far aa 
possible, in their origin and development. 

5. The Malay language. —H^dmo.^^ in the wTitten translation of a composition from Dutch into Malay, and in oral translation of a 
piece of prose from Malay into Dutch; knowledge of the fundamental principles of the language, coupled with a good prononciation and 
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facility at reading, without special preparation, selections of Malay or letters in different hands; some readiness at expressing one's self 
also in the common vernactilar. 

6. Tfwt Javanese language.— Ba^dinesa in the translation of a piece of prose, not difficnlt, from Javanese into Butch; some facility in 
expressing one's self in the Javanese language, shown by the written translation of someeasy phrases from Butch into Javanese; kno^vledge 
of the fundamental principles of the language, coupled with a good pronunciation; readiness in reading, without special preparation, 
w rltten Javanese selections or letters in different hands. 

7. Other native languageB of the Dutch Indies,— The same requirements as those prescribed for Javanese under No. 6. 

THE FRENCH COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

Under the French civil-service system the requirements are less rigid than those of the Butch or British GovernmentB, and especially 
than those of Britisli India. The line of studies prescribed in the Ecole Coloniale in Paris, in whicli men are trained for the colonial civil 
service, is of a high order and the requirements for entrance to the school are also high. But the method of final selection, of assignment 
to duty, and of retention in a given line of duty has been criticised as less satisfactory than that of England or IS^etheriands and more 
affected by political or personal favoritism. 

M, de Lanessan, in his Princlpes de Colonisation, discussing the question of appointments to and promotions in the civil ser\ice 
of the French colonies, says: 

^'All civil servants should be appointed either directly by the governors, in the case of minor positions, or else on his 
recommendation in the case of the higher positions; this I should regard as an absolute i3rinciple. In this respect the decrees of 
April 21, 1891, for Indo-Chlna, and that of Becember 11, 1895, for IMadagascar, deserve but praise. When I arrived in Indo-China the 
officials complained unanimously of unfair treatuient of which they were made victims. The central administration made wholesale 
appointments of chancellors, vice-residents or residents, appointing peoj)le who had never before seen the colony, did not belong to any 
branch of service, and had not the slightest idea of what they were to do in their new places. These appointments were unfair toward 
offifuals who for many years had rendered useful service and waited for promotion to places which were liberally given to outsiders who 
had no other title than their connections. Certain olFicials were boasting, not without reason, of having passed through the lower 
grades of service in Paris and were making fun of their colleagues not so well connected, who, while working, waited on the spot for 
promotion which was retarded daily by intrigue. It was not of rare occurrence to sec an official previously sent back to France for lack 
of discipline, poor service, or incompetency come back with a higher grade. The explanation was simply that he liad found in the 
t'hamber, the Senate, or in the press a sufficiently influential person in order to liave his bad certificates changed to ratings for 
promotion. 

*'By leaving to the governors the power of appointing the administrative personnel, the minister of the colonies would give them 
sucli authority as is absolutely necessary for them, particularly in view^ of the large distance which separates them from France; more- 
over, he would escape all solicitation, annoyances, and bother which fall to his lot, because he lias the power of appointment. How 
could he, indeed, cause the just promotion of a person wdiom he doesn't know, who lives at a great distance beyond the seas, whom he has 
never seen at work, and who is performing duties of which the former has not the slightest idea? By arrogating to himself the power of 
appointment and the initiativ^e in the matter of promoting this personnel he assumes a responsibility which he has not the means of 
satisfactorily discharging, and he frees the governors of part of the responsibility which logically devolves on them. 

''All the above considerations apply witii equal force to the European subaltern officers of the military police. In order to render 
useful service these officers ought to know well the country in which they operate, besides acquiring as fully as possible its lauguage. 
It is therefore necessary that they should be kept in the same colony during the entire term of their service and that they should be 
subject as little as possible even to transfer from one region to another. 

'*To sum up, since the administrators, residents, magistrates, and subaltern officers of tlie military police represent tlie piincipal 
part of every colonial official organism, it is of the utmost importance that they be completely adapted to the respective colony and 
altogether in the liands of tiie governor. Their adaptation could not be complete except when they continue their service in the same 
colony and wlien the conditions of i^romotion are regulated in such a manner as to favor those w^lio have given proof of the most perfect 
knowledge of the country, its customs, legislation, and language. 

^' The proper selection of colonial servants is one of the most important subjects requiring the attention botli of the home and 
colonial governments. 

'^For the preparation of administrators or * residents' and magistrates, there has been instituted at Paris a 'colonial school' (Ecole 
Coloniale), the students of which are made up from among the graduates of the law school, school of medicine, and those of the E(?oIe 
Centrale, etc. This school hag given very good results. All of its former students whom I had occasion to appoint as members of the 
adnunistration or judiciary of Indo-China have proven very good officials. I believe that the same holds true in the case of those who 
were sent to the other colonies. However, the instruction given by the colonial school can be neither sufficiently practical nor extensive 
in order that the students, when leaving the school, should be able to discharge at once successfully the duties wliich they are called 
uj)on to perform. 

"These young men, when arriving in the colony, should at first be considered as administrative aids, doing preparatory service 
(^«tagi aires'), who, having received a sufficient general education, do not, however, yet possess the special knovrledge required for the 
country In w^hich they are going to serve. If they are given an important position from the start, the chances are very great tliat they 
will commit all sorts of blunders which could hardly be avoided, and that all the benefits of their education, good in itself, woidd be 
lost. I know that similar mistakes have often been committed in a number of colonies, particularly on the western coast of Africa." 

THE FRENCH COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, in his Colonial Civil Service, thus summarizes the courses of study in the four administrative sections 
of the French colonial school: 

The decree of July 21, 1898 (article 7), provides as follows: 

The students must, at the end of the first year of study, undergo an examination upon the subjects taught at the faculty of law in 
the second year for the baccalaureate, with the exception of Roman law. If they fail at this examination, they can present themselves 
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again in the month of November. In ease of a second failure, they are not allowed to enter upon the second year. Students wiio 
present the diploma of bachelor of law are excused from this examination. 

At the end of the second year of study an examination is held under the same conditions upon tlic subjects required for the licentiate 
in law. Students who fail in the supplementary examination in the month of November can not obtain a degree from the colonial 
school. 

The courses in law referred to above are not given in the colonial school. Those given in the school itself are described l)y the 
Arrete of July 25, 1898 (amending the Arrete of March 24, 1897) , as follows: ■ 

ARTIC1.E 1. The general studies taught at the colonial school are divided l)etwecn the two }'cars of study in the following maimtn": 

FIRST YEAR. 
-^ . Lesson;^. 

( omparative study of the systems of colonization (Africa, Oceania, French colonies in America), economie system of the Frencli 

colonies (tariffs, banks, mortgages, money, control of sugar) [ 55 

Colonial h \^giene and principals of practical medicine'. 12 

Colonial products oq 

SECOND YEAR. 

Conjparative study of the systems of colonization (Indo-China, British Indies, Dutch Indies, Phihppines) 45 

General organization of colonies 30 

Colonial administrative law^ jq 

(bourse in administrative accounting Iq 

The students receive each week a lesson in living languages. Only one foreign language (English, German, or Spanish, at tiie 
option of the student) is required. 

The students are given practice in writing administrative documents, A certain number of conferences are held witJi tliem for 
this purpose. 

The optional knowledge of another living language, besides the one required, gives the student the advantage of additional marks 
at his graduation from the school. The languages which can give this advantage are English, German, Spanish, Italian, and Dutch. 

The summary or translation which the students must present each year is given out to them in December. A period of five 
months is allowed them to do the work. ^ 

Conferences are given at the school by explorers, colonial officials, etc. After eacli conference the students are called upon to write 
abstracts, which are exanuned by the council of administration, and are the subject of a mark given by tlic council at graduation from 
the school.'"^ 

AiiTicLE 3. The special courses for each section are divided in the following manner: 

SECTION OP TITE COMMISSARIAT."^ 

Course of theoretical and practical preparation for the colonial commissariat. Botli years. 

IXDO-CITINESE SECTION.'* 

Geography in detail, history and institutions of Tndo-China. Both years. 

legislation and administration of Indo-China. Both years. 

Anamite language. Both years. 

Heading and explanation of ordinary pieces of Chinese and Anamite. Second year. 

Voluntary course, giving a chance for a credit of additional marks, Cambodian language. (Course gi\'en every other year.) 

AFRICAN SKCTIOX.^ 

Detailed geography of Africa (including Madagascar). Firnt year. 

Organiy.ation, legislation, and administration of our African possessions (including 3fadagascar) . 

Algeria. First year. 

Tunis. First year. 

West coast of Africa. First year, 

Madagascar. First year. 

]\lussulman law, comparison with Hindoo law. Second year. 

Arabic language. Both years. 

Malagasy language. Second year. 

1 *EN ITEKTT A R Y SECTION . ^ 

Penal legislature. First year. 

Penal systems in use in France and foreign countries. Second year. 

The xirrete then proceeds to give elaborate tables for computing the marks in th(^ <lifferent required subjects and, finally, directi<)ng 
for computing those in the voluntary ones." 

1 By tlie decree of .July 21, 1898, artielc 7, '* the students are required eaeh year to ])re.sent a sunsniHry or trniislation oi a work on eolonies, T)ul)lished in n foreign 
language; and not yet translated into Freneli." 

2 Phyf^ieal tndnlng is also reqnired, and the mark, of which the maximum is 40, is credited to the student iike his mark in any other required subjcet. >I illtary 
drill is only compulsory for those who arc liable to military service, and it appears to give them no credit in marks. For the other3 it is optional and f?ives a ereilit 
in marks. (Arreti^s, March 24, 1897, article 2; July 25, 1898, articles 6, 7.) 

•^The maximum marks for the special courses in this section are 360, against a maximum of 700 for the required general work. 

'iThc maximum marks for the special conrses in this section arc 900, against the 700 for the reqnired general work. 

''The maximum marks for tlie special courses in this section are 900, of which Arabic counts for i>60, against the 700 for the required work. 

^Tlic maximum marks for the special course in this section are 460, against the 700 for the required general work. 

"A voluntary European language gives a maximum of 20 mark.s, a native colonial one a maximum of 60 marks. 

No. 4. 12 



QUESTION III 

WHAT STEPS ARE TAKEN AND METHODS APPLIED TO IMPROVE THE MATERIAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL CONDITION 

OF THE PEOPLE OF THE COLONY? 

To answer this question in a single sentence would be: Tlie introduction and extension of modern civilization and enlightenment. 
To answer it in detail would be to show what the great colonizing countries of the world have done for the advancement of their colonies 
during the nineteenth century—the introduction of roads, railways, irrigation works, river and harbor improvements, and through them 
the development of production and thus of material i>rosperity ; the encouragement of commerce and the adoption of improved conditions 
of life; the establishment of reliable and permanent forms of currency, with proper banking facilities for the encouragement of thrift 
among the natives; the establishment of postal and telegraph service for the encouragement of intercommunication among the people of 
the colony and between them and the outside world; the establishment of steamship lines to connect the colony with the home country 
and the civilized world; the encouragement of education through schools, colleges, newspapers, libraries, and churches; the establishment 
and proper administration of laws and regulations by which public safety and order are assured. 

When it is considered that in India alone, where roads were unknown when the British Government assumed control, there are 
now 150,000 miles of road, of which over 30,000 are "metalled;" that the railways in the British colonies now aggregate 63,549 miles, 
against 33,000 in 1885, a growth in fifteen years exceeding the entire distance around the earth; that the iiTigating canals and other 
works of India are 36,000 miles in extent,^ and the area irrigated by all methods exceeds 30 million acres,'- and that although they have 
cost about 400 million rupees, the value of a single year's crop in the irrigated district above that w^hich it could produce in years of 
drought without irrigation is more than the entire cost of the canals, the importance of these public works for the development of 
agriculture and commerce will be apparent. 

When it is further considered that the conunerce of the British colonies alone has grown from over 300 million dollars in 1850 to 
2,400 million dollars in 1900, their development under the fostering care of an intelligent method of government and the consequent 
benefit to the natives as well as the consuming world will be appreciated. The fact that the British colonies were able to import 1,150 
milhon dollars' worth of food, clothing, and the comforts of civilized life from other parts of the world in 1899, against 140 million dollars' 
worth in 1850; the French colonies 160 million dollars' worth in 1899, £^ainst 91 million dollars' worth in 1887, an increase of 72.5 per 
cent in twelve years, still further emphasizes the increased earning capacity of those colonies and affords some measure of their improved 
material condition. 

When it is further realized that the amount standing to the credit of depositors hi savings banks in the British colonies alone, 
which amounted to 133 million dollars in 1885, had increased to 288 millions in 1899, an additional evidence of the grow^th of prosperity 
and thrift among the people of the colonies will be apparent. When it is seen from otTicial reports that in India alone the number of 
post-ofiices has grown from 753 in 1856 to 29,122 in 1899, and that the number of pieces received by the post-offices increased from 
75,000,000 in 1869 to 489,000,000 in 1899, tlie development of intercommunication and of mental as well as business activity among the 
people may be to some extent measured. Still another evidence of the same is seen in the fact that the telegraph lines in the British 
colonies alone have grown from 115,000 miles in 1889 to over 150,000 miles in 1899, thus increasing their length in a single decade by more 
than the distance j?round the earth; and that the telephone lines in those colonies now aggregate more than 50,000 miles in length. When 
it is further considered that the total number of pupils in the schools of India alone is now nearly 4| millions, against about 3i millions in 
in 1888, and that the expenditure for public instruction was, in 1899, 36,215,000 rupees, against 394,000 rupees in 1858, the growth of 
education and educational facilities will be to some extent realized, while additional evidence of the general intelligence will be found 
in the fact that the number of vernacular newspapers published in India in 1897 was 758, and the number of books and magazines 
publi|?hed in 1898, 7,437, of which 6,236 were in the native language. 

The methods by which these and similar improvements in the material, mental, and moral condition of the people of the world's 
colonies have been effected can perhaps be best shown by separately considering each subject. In many cases, at least, the importance 
of these subjects in their relation to the question under discussion seems to warrant a detailed study. Such study must necessarily include, 
as far as practicable, both past and existing conditions of the world's colonies, together wdth a discussion of the methods by which 
present conditions have been attained, and necessarily involves the repetition of certain statements made in the general consideration of 
the subject by great divisions. 

ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 

Roads and railways may properly be considered among the fii-st essentials to the development of a colony. Naturally the products 
of the forest, the mine, and the soil are those most readily available to be offered in the w^orld's markets, and as these are always in 
demand in those markets their value is assured when adequate methods of transporting them are provided. 

Tiie experience in practically all new colonies is that roads upon which articles of this class can be successfully transported are few, 
if indeed they are found to exist at all, and such as exist are only available in the area fronting upon or comparatively near to the 

1 Straclicy's India, p. 176. 2 British Statistical Abstract lor India, p. 149. 
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ocean or navigable streams. It is only by the aid of railroads, in conjunction %Yitli wagon roads leading to them, that satisfactory 
transportation for these products is afforded to the water's edge, whence they may be in turn conveyed by the less expensive water 
transportation to markets in all parts of the world. Hence, one of the most important agencies in the development of the colony is 
the construction of roads, railways, and harbors and the improvement of navigable streams. By this process the products of the forest, 
the mine, and the field, which are of comparatively small value when considered from the standpoint of local consumption, are multiphed 
in value when they can be offered in the markets of the world. By thus giving to the residents and natives of the colony an opportunity 
to convert these products into money with W'hich they can in turn purchase the necessities and comforts of daily life, their facilities for 
adopting methods of civilization are enlarged, their manner of living improved, and their taste for such improved conditions cultivated; 
while the area of production is widened, their earnings increased through this enlarged commerce, towns established, and with these 
better methods of government more schools, newspapers, churches, and a general betterment of the material, mental, and moral 
conditions. The road, the railway, and the telegraph may be considered among the pioneers of civilization and of general improvements 
in the condition of the people. The absence of these factors of internal development was among the first important facts noted by 
officers and other representatives of the United States in taking possession of the islands which it acquired as a result of the war with 
Spain. 

RAILWAY COXSTRUCTIOX IN THE COLONIES. 

That colonizing nations have recognized the importance of these factors in the development of colonies since railways became 
available for this important work, is evidenced by a study of present conditions in tiie leading colonics of the world and a comparison, 
where practicable, with conditions in earlier years. In order to facilitate this study such facts as arc available regarding railway and other 
transportation facilities in the leading colonies of the world are herewith presented. It will be observed that in the statements which 
follow a large proportion of the railway and telegraph lines, as well as of the wagon roads, have been constructed by and are maintained 
at government expense. It does not follow, however, that this has been at the expense of the home Government. On the contrary, 
nearly all of the roads and railways thus constructed have been built by funds raised through taxation in the colonies or by loans based 
upon future colonial revenues, while it will be seen that a large proportion of the railways thus created ia the colonies are constructed 
from public (colonial) funds and, therefore, owned and controlled by the colonial government. It may be assumed that this fact of 
government construction of the railways grows largely out of the custom, which now so generally prevails in Europe, of government 
ownership of railways rather than through any impracticability of obtaining their construction by private enterprise, as is the custom 
in the United States. 

A table on another page shows the railways of the world's colonies in 1875 and 1900, respectively. It will be seen that the 
total length of railways in the colonies has increased from 13,996 miles in 1875 to 69,388 in 1900. Of this total of 69,388 miles of 
railway in the world's colonies in 1900, 63,649 miles were in the British colonies, 3,512 in the French, and 1,272 in the Netherlands 
colony of Java, while there were 785 miles in the Portuguese colonies, chiefly those of East Africa, and 270 miles in the Kongo Free State, 
which is under the control of the Belgian Government. Of the 63,549 miles in British colonial territory, all but 17,389 arc the 
property of the respective colonies where the railways exist. Of the 17,389 miles in British colonies ow^ied by railway companies, 
15,876 were in Canada, about 1,000 miles in Australia, and 401 miles in Cape Colony. In the French, Netherlands, Portuguese, and 
Belgian colonies the railroads have been constructed in part through encouragement received from the home Government and in part 
from colonial aid. In addition to the 69,388 miles actually constructed in the various colonies and in operation, a large number of 
lines are also under construction or projected. The growth of the Indian railways is at the rate of about 1,000 miles per annum; the 
total having been, in 1897, 20,290 miles, and in 1901, 25,035 miles. 

THE INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1900-1901 the total length of all railway lines open in India was 25,035 miles, and there were 2,019 
miles under construction, diistributed as follows: 



State 

Guaranteed and assisted 

Native state 

Foreign state (French and Portuguese India) 



Open for 
traffic. 



Miles, 
19,197 
2,821 
2,944 
73 



Under con- 
struction. 



Miles. 
1,458 
196 
365 



The rate of progress in -railway construction will be apparent from the following figures of the average number of miles opened 
annually in each of the last five quinquennial periods: ^^.^^^^ 

1876 to 1880 - /^^2 

1881 to 1885-86 - ^22 

1886-87 to 1890-91 • - • ^^^^ 

1891-92 to 1895-96 .--..--- 526 

1896-97 to 1900-1901 .---.- l^^'^^ 

The capital expenditure at the end of 1900 amounted to Rs. 3,327,510,837, representing, at the exchange of 16d. per rupee, 
£222,621,000, but a great proportion of the capital was raised and expended when the rupee was worth much more than 16d. 

The gross earnings in 1900 were Rs. 315,967,317 and the total expenses Rs. 150,995,867, which made about 48 per cent of the 
receipts, the excess of receipts being Rs. 164,971,450.^ Very nearly two-thirds (62 p er cent) of the receipts were contributed by live 

1 present exchange value of the rupee, about 33 cents. 
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lilies, wiih an aggregate length of 8,360 miles, being one-third of the whole open mileage, namely, the East Indian, the Great Indian 
Peninsula, the Northwestern, the Bombay-Baroda, the Rajputana-Malwa. 

Of the total earnings of the railways, 65 per cent are derived from freights, the receipts from passenger traffic giving the small 
proportion of 35 per cent. The number of passengers carried on the railways in 1900 was about 175,000,000; the railways carried in the 
i^ame year over 33,000,000 tons of goods and minerals. 

During the last ten years-~™that is, since 1B91 — \sdiile the nunilier of miles open has increased from 17,576 to 25,035, the increase 
l>eing at the rate of 42 per cent, the gross earnings liave increased from Bs. 240.4 milUons to Bs. 315,9 millions, being at the rate of 31 
per cent. 

The following de&X'ription of the railway system of India is from the Statesman's Year-Book, 1886: 

'Mn the year 1845 two great private associations were formed for the purpose of constructing lines of railroad in India, but the 
projectors found it impossible to raise the necessary funds for their schemes without the assistance of the State, It was therefore 
determined by the Indian government to guarantee to the railway companies for a term of ninety -nine years a rate of interest of 5 per 
eent upon the capital subscribed for their undertakings; and in order to guard against the consequences of failure on the part of the 
cornpanies power was reserved by the government to supervise and contrrd their proceedings by means of an official director. The 
government has the power, at the expiration of a period of twenty-five or fifty years from the date of the contracts, of purchasing the 
railways at the mean value of the shares for tlie tliree previous years, or of paying a proportionate annuity until the end of the ninety-nine 
years, wlien the whole of the lands and works will revert from the companies to the government. In 1869 the government of India 
decided on caiTying out new^ railway extensions by means of direct State agency— tliat is, without the intervention of guaranteed 
companies — and in 1879 the East Indian Hallway was transferred to the government, though it is still worked by the compan}^ In the 
miuG year several minor railways were begun as private enterprises assisted by tlie government. The guaranteed lines constitute, as a 
rule, the main arteries of communication, while the State lines serve as feeders to open up the country. The guaranteed lines are (1) 
the Qreat Indian Peninsuia; (2) the Madras; (3) tlie Oudh and Rohilkund; (4) the Bombay, Baroda and Central India; (5) the Sind, 
PuJijab and Delhi; (6) the South Indian; (7) the Eastern Bengal. In 1853 the length of line open was 20| miles; in 1863, 2,519 miles; 
in 1873, 5,095 miles; in 1875, 6,519 miles. Since then the progTess of the various classes of railways has been as follows, stated in miles: 



1876 6,833 

1877 7,322 

1878 8,212 

1879 ...-....- 8,492 



1880 9,308 

1881 9,892 

1882 10,144 

1883 10,317 



1884 10,832 

1885 12,005 

1888 14,383 



1894 18,500 

1900 23,763 

1901 25.035 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN KAILWAY. 

In Cape Colony a number of extensions of existing railway lines have been contracted for and others are under survey. In 
the British East African Protectorate the Uganda liailway is under construction and, according to the Statesman's Year-Book for 
1901, more than 400 miles are now completed and, when entirely completed, wdll connect Lake Nyanza with the Indian Ocean, 
In Rhodesia a line from Vryburg to Bulawayo, worked by the Cape railway department, has been open for traffic since November, 
1897, and the line from Bulawayo will be continued northward from the Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi, and thence still farther 
north, across northwestern and northeastern Rhodesia to Lake Tanganyika, whose waters wdll be utilized as a means of transportation 
400 miles northward from that point, while the railway line stretching southward along the Nile Valley is expected, in due time, 
to reach the novthern end of Lake Tanganyika, thus furnishing, through combined water and rail, transportation from Cape to Cairo. 
A number of branch lines are also under construction or projected in Rhodesia — one from Bulawayo to Gwanda, about 80 miles, 
wliile the Beira narrow gauge has been widened to the standard width of the South African lines. In the Transvaal colony 250 
additional miles of railway are projected for early construction. In Sierra Leone, where a Government railway has already been 
oi>ened, extending about 60 miles from Freetown, a farther extension of 80 miles has been begun, 

CAXA DI A N IIATLW AYS. 

The Canuilian system ia being steadily extended, the growth in the fiscal year 1899 being nearly 500 miles. The total length 
of the Canadian railways is 17,358 miles, that of the Canadian Pacific alone having 2,906 miles. This line, in conjunction with the 
Pacilic steamers, subsidized by the British and Canadian governments, brings Montreal and Yokohama within fourteeen days of eacli 
other. Tlie number of electric railways in Canada, according to the latest reports, is 34, with a mileage of 632. In the French 
colonies, also, much attention is being given to the extension of railways. 

THE FKENCH COLONIAL EAILWAYS. 



The railways of the French colonies have an aggregate length of 3,512 miles. A contract was given in 1900 for the construction of 
a railway from Turane to Hue, in Anam, and in Cochin China contracts w^ere made in the same year for the construction of railways 
from Saigon to Tamlinh, and from the latter city to Dji Ring. In Tonkin contracts were made in 1900 for the construction of railways 
from Hanoi to Vietry, also from Hanoi to Haiphong; from Hanoi to Ninhbinh; from Hanoi to Vinh; and from Vie try to Laokay. In 
the French Kongo a railway to connect Liberville and the Kongo is in project. In Madagascar a short railway has been constructed 
from Tamatave to Ivondro and is to be extended so as to connect Tamatave with the capital through the use of already existing canals. 
In French Guinea the construction of a railway from Konakry to the Niger has been begun. 

In German southwest Africa a railway and telegraph line is under construction from Windhoek inland and has already reached 
about 80 miles in length; in German East Africa a railway from Tango to Pongive is open for traffic and is being extended to 
Karagwe and Nomba, while surveys are being made for another line from Daressalaam to Korogo. In Germany's new possession 
in ChinPi; Kiauchau, railway construction is in progress to connect that city with the coal fields of the Chinese province of Shantung, 
in which it is located. In Java the railway system, which is now 1,272 miles in length, is gradually being extended. 
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COLONIES. 



1875 



1900 



BRITISH. 

Australian Federation ^ . 

Barbados 

Beehuanaland 

British East Africa 

British Guiana 

Canada 

Cape Colony 

Ceylon 

Gold. Coast 

India 

Jamaica 

Lalnian 



Lagos , 
3Iaiay States . 



Malta. 

Mauritius 

Natal 

New Foinidland 

New Zealand 

Orange Kiver Colony. 

Sierra Leone 

Transvaal 

Trinidad and To?)ago 



MUes. 
1, 781 



21 

4,443 

147 

91 



G, 519 
25 



ly, G5t) 



M-U&. 

13,120 

24 

586 

400 

94 

17, 358 

2,394 

297 

100 

23, 763 

185 

10 

100 

105 

591 

G38 

2,271 

392 

32 

774 

82 



COLONIES. 



Algeria , 

Cochin China , 
Laos . 



Madagascar . 

Reunion 

Senega] 

Tonkin 

Tunis 



1875 



Miks. 
340 



1000 



340 



PORTUGVESE. 



Aii£?o]a (Africa) 

Goa { India) j 

Portuguese East Alriea 



2 63,519 



NETHERLANDS. 
BELGIl-M. 

Congo Free State 

Aggregate 



Miles, 
2, 150 
51 
4 
25 
83 
240 
64 



244 
51 
490 



13,996 



5 Includes New Bouth Wales. 2,896 miles; Victoria, 3,143 miles; Queensland, 2,800 miles; Western Australia, L850 miles; South Australia, 1,882- miles; and 
Tasmania, 594 miles. New Zealand, which is not included in the Australian Federation, is stated elsewhere. 

"Of this total the lines owned by private companies were: In Cape Col(my, 401 miles; in Canada, 15,876 miles; in West Austraha, 495 miles; in New Zealand, 
167 miles; in Tasmania, 108 miles; in New South Wales, 84 miles; in South Australia, 13 miles; in Jamaica, 185 miles; in Barbados, 24 miles; and in Britisli Guiana, 
36 miles. 

INVASION OF THE TROPICS BY RAILWAYS. 

The invasion of the Tropics by railways is a marked cliaracteristic of the closing decade of the nineteenth centnry and an additional 
evidence of the disposition of the temperate zones to extend their inflnence into the Troi)ic?. Until within the last few years the tend- 
ency of all railway lines and systems was from east to west, following climatic lines. Most of the great railway lines in the United States 
stretched westward from the Atlantic until six distinct transcontinental lines had been formed. In Sonth America the chief railway system 
has for its ambition the connection of the Atlantic with the Pacific. In Europe the intricate network of railways connects all of its various 
sections, but the crowning work of the century has been the construction in a single decade of the great east and west line connecting the 
European system with the Pacific across Siberia. With these great east and west railway lines completed, connecting the various sections 
of the temperate zone and binding them more surely together, lias come as a natural sequence the extension of the railway system toward 
the Equator, penetrating the tropical regions upon whicli the temperate zone is becoming constantly more dependent for the raw materials 
required for manufacturing and food stuffs required for the daily life of its people. Sugar, coffee, cacao, tea, tropical fruits, nuts, and 
spices for food, tropical woods, hemp, jute, nibber, hides and skins, and certain classes of wool for manufacturing, tobacco, medical 
plants, and maiiy other articles which enter into the daily life of man are chiefly obtained from the Tropics, and their use is increasing 
year by year, and in exchange the Tropics are taking more and more of the products of the field and factory in the temperate zone. 
As a consequence the railroad systems of the temperate zone are now feeling their way toward the Tropics. Within the last few years 
the great system of the United States has extended lines to Mexico and to the Tropics, and other lines have slowly moved northward from 
the temperate zone of South America toward tlie Tropics and will in time meet, and at last realize that long-delayed ambition of llinton 
Rowan Helper—a Pan-American railway. In Africa the railway system of the northern section of the continent is moving steadily 
south^vard up tlie Nile, and that of the southern section is moving as persistently northward, and tliese two sections from the temperate 
zones promise at an early date to meet at the Equator and realize the ambition of Mr. Rhodes. Tlie great Siberian railway is being 
constructed southward toward Pekin, from which another line is now under construction still farther south toward Hankow, from which 
other lines are projected to finally connect with that great system already in existence in tropical Asia—the Indian railway system™ 
aggregating 25,000 miles, and which in time will doubtless be connected with the systems of southern Europe and perhaps cross Arabia 
to'the system of northern Africa. Eailway construction developed chiefly in the temperate zones— the seat of man's greatest activity— 
during the first half century of its existence, but in the second half century will connect tliose two temperate zone systems by numerous 
lines crossing the Tropics, and by lateral extensions from those lines will carry the raw materials and foodstuffs of the Tropics to the 
temperate zone and in their turn redistribute the products of those temperate zones among the people of the Tropics, and in so doing 
increase wealth, distribute comforts of life, and advance civilization and enlightenment. 

REPORT TO INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE ON RAILWAYS IN COLONIES. 

The following are extracts from Les Chemins de fer aux Colonies et dans les pays neufs, a report of a special committee made to the 
International Colonial Institute in 1899: , 

''The question of railways is of fundamental interest with regard to the introduction of civilization in prmutive countries and their 
exploitation from the point of view of general interests. ^ * * ,.,.,, . . . ^ xt 

**In all times the occupation, opennig, and rational exploitation of a country have had as their chief characteristic feature the 
development of iis means of communication. AVhat holds true of the time of the Roman highways applies still more to the age of the 
railway, and just as during the heroic age the conquering nations assured their domination in distant countries by the creation ol roads, 
just in the same manner the ultimate occupation of new countries at present is marked by the creation of railways. 
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*^ Beside the systems of navigable rivers, whicli constitute a natural means of communication and invaluable facilities of access, all 
highways of communication which permit transportation by means other than the back of man, animals of burden, or vehicles on 
ordinary wheels, constitute the first mechanism for the extension of civilization, the opening and clearing of virgin soil by the activity 
of the superior races for the local benefit of the native population. 

'*The railways, which of all means of transportation are the most simple to construct, the most powerful, quickest, and, in the long 
run, the most economical, are therefore likely to play the most important part during the near future. 

''They bring into close contact the most distant territories with the colonizing country, create the means of easy and rapid access, 
assure through the fact of great mobility an effective policing of the different regions, permit commerce to spring up everywhere^ to 
receive from Europe the commodities which the native may wish to have, and to send in return to the markets of the civilized world the 
natural products of the colony which constitute the equivalent of the goods received. 

" These are the factors which abolish the former isolation of barbarous regions, and it is through them that our civilization, the 
product of the activity and labor of the higher races during centuries, modified to meet the special conditions, is able to penetrate, and 
that even the most primitive peoples are enabled to pass from the period of infancy to that of the mature and manly age, and that 
almost without transition. 

*'The facts have universally confirmed the principle that civilization follows the locomotive. This statement, moreover, seems to 
be so well established and universally recognized that it would be tiresome to dw^ell on it any longer. 

"From the hour of the first occupation of the colony care should be taken to furnish it with railways w^hich might give access 
successive! 3' and in proper order to all its regions or at least principal centers. 

*'A study of the railway question, therefore, is of ever-increasing interest to all those who devote themselves to the study of colonial 
matters at large. * * * 

GITARAKTEES TO PRIVATE CAPITAI^ IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF RAILWAYS IN THE NEW COUNTRIES. 

''The answers received to inquiries sent out by the committee with regard to the question of interest guarantee do not show any 
agreement of opinion on this point. 

" In the case of certain railways—for example, that of theUsambara and the independent State of Congo — the State has refrained from 
offering a guarantee to private capital engaged in this matter. This is accounted for by the unsatisfactory financial condition of the 
young colonies, whose entire resources were hardly sufticient to meet the expenditures of the administration and occupation of the 
territories in question. 

"In these eases, when the interference of the State directly interested can not have a pecuniary character, it should at least byway 
of compensation accord all the advantages within its power — higher railway tariffs, freedom from taxation during a certain period, facility 
in the hiring of the necessary labor force, the utilization of the forests, quarries, and waterfalls encountered, etc. ; furthermore, the grant 
in fee simple of lands, mines, quarries, etc, in proportion with the risks incurred by the companies. All these things have been perfectly 
understood by the German Government and that of the Congo with regard to railways constructed under their jurisdiction. Other 
railways have been able to obtain an official guarantee on their capital, ranging between 3} and 4 per cent. The same holds true with 
respect to most of the railways in India, Algeria, and other countries. 

" In the case of these railways no land grants were given, the guarantee of the home Government being deemed sufficient to cover 
the comparatively lesser risks in these countries with a relatively more^ advanced economic culture, in which, moreover, vacant lands 
owned by the State are, as a general rule, wanting. 

" Finally, certain railway companies have been able to obtain very high interest guarantees. Among them the more important are 
the railways in the southwestern part of Brazil, which have a minimum interest guarantee of 6 per cent, and the railway from St. Paul 
of Loanda to Ambaca, in the Portuguese province of Angola. 

"Such guarantees seem to be excessively high, but it should be remembered that they are agreed to only by such governments 
which are in financial difficulties such as might interfere with the discharge of the obligations assumed by them. The high interest 
exacted by the companies from them constitutes thus a sort of insurance premium. In such cases the railway companies, as a rule, are 
not satisfied even with this guarantee, which, moreover, is rarely effective; they obtain, besides, concessions of vacant lands. This has 
been the case of the railways just mentioned. 

"Certain other anomalous examples might be quoted— such, for example, as the railway between Dakar and St, Louis, in the Senegal, 
to which the French Government guaranteed 6 per cent of interest and advanced in cash about two-thirds of the capital, which was to 
be repaid out of the net proceeds of the railway. * ^ * 

FREE, FORCED, AND MILITARY LABOR AND BOUNTIES, 

"The replies received by the committee on the question of the labor force state that by reason of the abundant supply of labor 
found in the respective places, and the habits of manual work prevailing among the native populations, no particular difficulties were 
encountered with regard to this matter. 

"The only characteristic exception constitutes the railway in the Congo, the administration of which gives an account of the difiiculties 
encountered and formulates its opinion about this matter, based on the experience gained. 

" Without dwelling on normal conditions, which are generally of little interest, we shall consider, first of all, the case of the most 
primitive peoples, for it is the latter who require special attention, owing to the fact that the conditions under which they might be 
utilized present difficulties particularly peculiar of the new colonies. 

"In principle, and aside from any philanthropic preoccupation, which, however, in the present state of civilization can by no 
means be disregarded, there is perfect unanimity that in the interest of the railways to be constructed the employment of labor should 
be on a free and voluntary basis, and that the force so employed should be used under conditions similar to those prevailing in the 
countries of old civilization. 

"Exception should be made in the matter of utilizing convict labor— as, for instance, in the case of the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, those in Java, and certain others in Algeria, These altogether exceptional conditions, however, do not modify the 
principle just stated. 
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''The same principle applies to the employment of military labor, which, as a matter of fact, should be regarded as voluntary labor, 
merely grouped in military bodies. * * * 

"As far, then, as the question of labor is concerned, all replies agree that this labor should be the result of agreements freely made. 

'' It is, however, indispensable, more than anywhere else (compare the cases of Java and Congo) , that the chiefs watch most carefully, 
and that the workmen be well treated, and paid in an equitable manner. The chiefs should, furthermore, pay attention to tlie moden 
of nourishment and even recreation of the workmen. * * -5^ 

** There is no doubt whatever that the system of small contracts, as practiced in Java, as w^ell as measures which by a syBtem of 
bounties enable the w^orkmen to share in the economies which might be effected, are highly commendable. 

"We might add, in closing, that whenever works are to be executed in an tmhealthy climate the labor force should be recruited as 
much as possible on the spot or from regions subject to the same climatic conditions. The administration of the French railways in the 
Soudan expresses this principle quite well, as folio w^s: 'Experience has condemned as an ineffectual and even barbarous means the 
employment in the terrible Soudanese climate of laborers foreign to the country, such as the Chinese, the Moroccans, or Italians. ' 

"The same experience was had by the Congo Railway, which had tried to make use of Italiana and Chinese, and even negroes 
from the West Indies, w^hose forefathers, indeed, had originally come from the very Cougo region." 

WORK OF RAILROADS IN THE LOCAL DEVELOPMENT OF COLONIES. 

''The attitude of the central Government toward oiu* colonies, " says M. de Lanessan, "has been extremely unfaYoral)le in tliis field 
as w^cll as in the one just discussed. The narrow tutelage in which our home Government holds the colonies, the obligation which it 
puts on them to submit to it all projects of more important works, and the impossibility on the part of the colony of procuring for itself 
the financial resources required by such works seem to have banished from the minds of the colonial governments even the idea of 
undertaking them, and instead to have pushed them on the narrow path on which they find themselves. Their only preoccupation 
seems to be to improve the condition of the administrative personnel, to increase their salaries, to improve their dwelltngs, and to increase 
their number within the limits permitted by the budgetary resources. 

" The chambers of commerce and the municipal councils might be expected to show some influence, but they are composed chiefly 
of small traders, grocers, clothing merchants, and dress goods dealers, wine dealers, etc. : that is, people who have to make their living 
from the officials, and are therefore interested to see the number and salaries of their clients increased. 

"Notwithstanding this vicious organization, the colonial government, as well as the colonists themselves, would probably very 
willingly undertake the w^ork of public improvements if only the colonies enjoyed any sort of independence. The Government would 
be prompted to undertake such works, for these vast undertakings would increase its financial resources, and the colonists themselves 
would work in unison with the Government in order to improve the conditions of their existence through greater facility of transportation, 
traveling, communication, and transportation of things useful and agreeable to life. The budget would soon come to be regarded not 
as a simple means of maintenance for the class of officials, but as a source of future enjoyment and benefit to be derived from the 
construction of means of communication, highroads, railways, canals, harbors, etc. Notwithstanding the sort of stupor into which 
the inhabitants of Cochin-China seem to have fallen, I doubt wdiether they would not take pleasure in visiting the splendid sites of 
Anam and Tonkin and enjoying the cool winters of the latter if they were* transported to these places rapidly and conveniently in 
good railway cars. If no desires are expressed on their part for the construction of railroads, the reason is simply that they know too 
w^ell that between their request and its realization so many difficulties wdll arise and so much time will elapse that no one of those wdio 
made the request will be in the colony at the time when his request would be heeded. Life in the tropical climates is very hard; the 
number of those who stand it for a number of years is rare; many disappear at the end of five, ten, or fifteen years, either because death 
carries them off or because sickness compels them to leave the colony or because the attainment of wealth brings them back to the 
mother country. These people plant but few fruit trees, but consume w^hatever falls to their lot; they do not think of railways l>ecause 
they do not believe in the possibility of ever making use of them. This would not be so if the extreme centralization to wliich the 
colonies are subject w^ere not to make the execution of all public works an unsolvable problem. 

"Under existing legislation no public w^ork of any importance can be undertaken in the colony unless previously approved by the 
committee of public works, having its seat at Paris. The decree of November 22, 1895, which reorganized this committee provides that 
it is to 'give its opinion on matters concerning the public works in the colonies, and particularly the projects of construction and concessions 
of i-ailways, improvements of the seashore and river banks, navigation and naval constructions, mines and civil engineering.* In order 
that no work of this kind might escape these formalities, the decree provides that 'subcommittees instituted by ministerial orders may 
be empowered to pass, in place of the committee, opinions on matters of minor importance. ' 

"As regards the financial means, they are subject to the approval of the minister of the colony if they are part of the ordinary 
annual budget. If a loan becomes necessary, a special act must be passed. 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 

The importance of intercommunication as a contributing factor to the development of colonies has led all successful colonial 
managers to encourage, and in many cases directly aid, in the construction of telegraph and telephone lines, as well as railways. Asa 
result the colonies of the w^orld have to-day 180,000 miles of telegraph and about 50,000 miles of telephone, against but 20,000 miles of 
telegraph in 1875. While of course a large share of these telegraph and telephone lines are in the self-governing and English-speaking 
colonies of Canada, Australia, and South Africa, an examination of the table which follows will show that in India alone there are over 
50,000 miles of telegraph, that French Algeria has more than 7,000 miles, Tunis over 2,000 miles, French Cochin-China nearly 3,000 
miles, and the Dutch colony of Java nearly 7,000 miles of telegraph alone, while the telephone is rapidly coming into u.«e in all the 
colonies, since it forms a much more convenient method of communication in communities in which skilled operatore for telegraph linen 
are more difficult to obtain. 

The table which follows shows the telegraph lines in existence in the world's colonies in 1875, 188G, and 1899, thus affording an 
opportunity to study the growth of these factors of development, while another table shows the telephone lines in operation in the 
British colonies, except India, for wdiicii no accurate data are at present available. 
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COLONIES?. 



BRrrisM, 

Australian Federation 

Bahamas 

Bermuda 

British Guiana *. 

Danada 

Cape of Good Hope 

Ceylon 

Gold Coast - 

India 

Jamaica. 

Labimn 

LagOB 

Malta 

Matiritius ' 

Natal 

Newfomidlaiid 

New Zealand 

Straits Settlements 

Trinidad 



1875 



Miles.. 
1,781 



^1 

4, 443 
147 
91 



6,519 
25 



542 

"it;' 



18S6 



36, 635 



32 

260 

25, 336 

4, 329 

669 

109 

27, 510 

619 



103 

465 
1.020 
4,546 

54 



1809 



COLONIES. 



13,656 I 102,032 



3{iks, 
51,154 

44 
515 

33,075 
7,360 
1,167 

ms 

51,769 
643 

r> 

230 

135 
1,337 
1,314 
6.910 
1/-V24 
9i 



Algeria 

Cochin China 
Madagasear 
Senegal 
Tunis 



Java 



157, S36 

1 181).s. 




A ngora 

I'ortuguese East Africa 



Aggregate ! 19, 506 



Telkphone Lines in the BiuTif^iH Colonies in 1899. 



COLOXIISS. 


1899 

100 

8, 689 

4 

59 

76 

40 

24,933 

1.588 

36 

7 

106 

360 

152 

2 


COLONIES. 


1899 

Miles. 

17 
393 

65 

55 
250 
487 

52 
120 

77 
756 
460 


A^ntigua 


Lagos , , 


Australian Federation 


: Malta ... . ... 


Bahamas — 


' Manritins .. ... .. . 


Barbados , 


i Natal 


Ber mud a 


Ne wfoim d la nd 


British Guiana 


' New Zealand ... . . . . 


Canada 


i 8t Christopher 


('ape Colon V 


■ St. Lnela 


Ceylon 


St X^ineent 


Falkland Islands 


i >itraits Settlements 


Grenada 


' Trinidad 


Honi^kong .. . 


i Total 


.Tamaiea 


38, 884 * 


Labuan . . 




• 



POSTAL FACILITIES. 

Btill another method of iiitercomiiiiinication to which cohiiiial managers give great attention is the postal system. In Java — the 
great island colony of Netherlands, for instance—the nimiher of pieces of mail carried hy the postal system of the island was, in 1898, 
over 17,000,000. In the French colony of Tunis, the nnmber of letters sent through the post-offices in 189B was over 15,000,000. In 
India, where the authorities assert with pride that a letter can be sent for a less snm than in any other part of the world, the total 
number of pieces of mail passing through the post-offices in 1899 was 489,000,000. 

In addition to the establishment of postal facilities wherever practicable, careful attention is given, especially in the English and 
French colonies, to the establishment of frequent mail and steamship communications between the colony and the home country, and 
the establishmeni and maintenance of transportation lines between the home country and the colonies is encouraged by liberal subsidies. 

The table which follow^s shows the number of pieces of mail handled in a few of the more important British colonies in 1899, and 
illustrates the importance attached to, and careful encouragement of, intercommunication, both among tlie people within the colony and 
between the i3eople of the colony and those of the mother country. 

Postal Service in Frincii^al Beitisk Colonies. 



COLONIES. 


Letters and 
post cards 
handled. 


Newspapers, 

parccis. etc., 

bandied. 


Total pieces 
liandled. 


Australian Federation i 


140,683,627 

222, Ma 

* 177,82,^,000 

2S, 339, S79 

38,0()0 

421,446 


107, ms, 013 

118, 018 

13,441,708 


247,686,640 

340, 961 

291,08&,000 

36,781.087 

38; im 

785,017 
489, 076, 000 
5,073,350 
8,661,376 
2, 875, 260 
72, 728, 018 
1,072,179 
8,845,788 


Bahamas 


Canada 


Cape of Good Hope 


Falkland Islands 


Fiji Island 


363,571 


India 


Jamaica ...... 


5,073,350 
6,050,871 
1,416,676 
39,127,422 

834, U57 




Malta 


2,610,505 

1,458,584 

33,{>00,596 

237, 822 


Maiirltitis 


New Zealand ...... 


Rhodesia , 


Straits Settlements 









^ Does not inchide Victoria, for wliicli no data are avftilable. 
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METHODS OF INTERCOMMUNICATION ESTABLISHED IN THE PRINCIPAL COLONIES OF THE WORLD, 

Intercommunication among the people of the colony and between them and the mother country is, it will be seen from the above, 
looked upon by all successful colonizing powers as an extremely important factor in the material, mental, and moral development of tlie 
colonies and their inhabitants. By way of detailed illustration of the attention given to the development of methods of comiiiunic^atiou, 
the following statement of the condition of facilities for communication in each of the colonies of the world is presented. The statements 
are from official or semiofficial publications wherever possible, and contain the latest and most reliable data on roads, railways, te]e<>niph, 
telephone, and postal service, steamship communication, etc., for each of the more important colonies of the world. 

South Australia,~~ThQm are 7,569 miles of roads defined in settled districts, tlie greater portion of the cost of which has been 
defrayed from the general revenue, no special toll or rate having been levied. The aggregate number of miles macadamized is 8,078. 
In addition to the main lines, perhaps as many more miles of district or by roads have been constructed and kept in repair by local 
numicipalities out of rates and grants in aid. 

The railways, exclusive of a private line between Adelaide and Glenelg, are all constructed and worked by the (lovernnient. 
The mileage open for tratFic in the colony is 1,736, and 146 miles in the Northern Territory. Up to June 30, 1900, the total cost of 
the railways reached £13,070,087. The receipts in 1899 were £1,166,987 and the expenditures £657,841. Working expense?, 56.37 
per cent. Net revenue on cost 3.91 per cent. Tliere is daily railway communication between Adelaide, Mebjourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. 

At the close of the year 1899 there Avere 269 stations and 5,738 miles of telegraph lines open througliout the colony. There are 301 
miles of telephone line open, 9 light exchanges, 1,314 connections, and 3,296 miles of telephone wire. The numl)er of messages sent in 
1898 was 1,237,005, of which 147,249 were international. 

Tasmania.—AW the principal tow^ns are united by telegraph. There are 2,000 miles of telegraph (with 3,252 miles of wire) open in 
the colony. This excludes 428 miles of cable belonging to the Tasmanian Cable Company. The total cost of telegraph construction up 
to Decemher 31, 1899, was £287,000, the receipts in 1899 being £31,244, There are also 815 miles of telephone, which vield an annual 
rental of £4,285. 

There is a duplicate electiic cable between Tasmania and Victoria, whence land lines extend to Port Darwin, and thence to luigland 
via Java. The number of messages sent was 380,687, of which 129,729 were cable. 

Steamers run between Melbourne and Launceston tviice and sometimes three times a week. Direct mail steamer from llobart to 
Sydney every week. Direct mail steamer between Hobart and Melbourne and Hobart and New Zealand twice a month. There are 
also steamers trading between Launceston and the nortliwest ports of Tasmania and Mell)onrne every week; the mail steamer from 
Melbourne to Colombo and London every week — time thirty-two days via Brindisi; the mail steamer from Sydney to San Francisco 
and thence to London via New York every four weeks — time about forty days; the mail steamer via Vjmcouver once a nioiitii; the 
mail steamer via Brisbane, Batavia, Aden, and Brindisi every four weeks — passage from Tasmania about lifty-tive days. Direct 
communication is also afforded by the means of the Shaw, Saville Company and New Zealand Shipping Company, one xe^se} of each 
company calling at Hobart every month. 

The main road from the port of Hobart to Launceston is 123 miles long, passes tlirough the center of the colony, and is 
maintained in fair order by the government. All the other main roads are under the control of main road boards and are constru(.*ted 
and maintained by the government. The cross and by roads are under the care of local trustees, and are maintained partly l)y rates and 
partly by contribution from the treasury. In 1899 the maintenance of main roads cost £5,028, of cross and by roads £23,025, in all £28,053. 

There are now 5471- miles of raihvay in the colony constructed mainly on the 3-foot 6~inch gauge. Of these 6474 miles, 4395 
belong to government, and cost £3,604,222, and 109 miles to private companies, and cost £683,149. The total cost of railway construction 
up to December 31, 1899, was £4,287,371, the gross receipts in 1899 being £258,548, and the working expenses £187,530, sliowing a 
return of 1.65 per cent on the capital. 

r^'c^oria. —Melbourne, the metropolis of Victoria, is distant from Sydney by sea 650 English miles and by land 577 miles; from 
Adelaide by sea 560 miles and by land 483 miles. It is now connected with Sydney, Brisbane, and Adelaide by railway. Steam ])ostal 
communication with England via Ceylon and Suez is maintained w^eekly by the steamers of the Penhisular and Oriental, alternatiiig with 
those of the Orient Company. Mails are also carried by the lines of steamers belonging to the Pacific, British India, and 3lcssageries 
Maritimes (French) companies. 

The post-offices in Victoria number about 1,593. The postal and telegraph revenue is not accurately known, but was estimated to 
have been £555,650 in 1898-99, and the expenditure was £499,686. 

There are 3,143 miles of railway completed in Victoria and in full operation. The total cost of construction of lines opened up to 
June 30, 1899, was £38,974,410. Kevenue for 1898-99 was £2,873,729, and the expenditure £1,797,726. 

There are 6,747 miles of telegraph lines open (including railway telegraphs), and about 15,125 miles of wire; also about 13,794 miles 
of telephone wire. The number of telegrams transmitted during 1899 was 1,889,488, of which about 75,500 on Government business were 
transmitted free. 

Weskrn Australia, — The colony possesses at present four lines of GJ overn men t railways in all~l,355 miles of railway open for trafru*. 

Another railway, the Midland (277 miles), constructed on the land-grant system, affords communication between Midland Jvmction 
and Walkaway and connects the two Government systems of railways.^ 

There are also several lines constructed by private timber companies in the south of the colony, in extent about 217 miles. 

The receipts of the Government railways for the year ended June, 1900, were £1,259,512, and the working expenses £861,470. The 
total cost of construction was £6,427,370. 

Of electric telegraph in 1899 there were 8,749 miles of wire. The number of telegrams forwarded and received during 1899 was 
1,136,153, and the revenue received £78,937. (Worked by post-ofFice department.) Tiiere is telegrai)hic conuunnication with Ein'0|)e 
via South Australia, and also a direct cable from Java to Roebuck Bay. 

The Bahamas. — There are no raihvays or telegraphs in the colony, and but few good roads, except in New Providence. There is 
regular fortnightly mail communication with New York and Cuba, and frequent vessels to and from Cuba and Key West. 

Barbados. — A railway from Bridgetown to the parish of St. Andrew (24 miles as surveyed) was commenced in 1880 arid completed 
September 10, 1882. The total cost of construction was £195,284. The receipts for the year 1897 were £5,503, exclusive of Government 
No. 4 18 
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^u]>si(ly of £6,000, an^ the ox|:e;i:^C'' C5,V)52. Of tlu^ snhsMy of €G,000 nor {inniim .jrra3i1( d ])y tho leglslatnro, only a rum of -£82 17h. ()<!. 
M-^iy paid in 1S97, in consoqacni e ol Iho fRilun* of tlie company to comply witlv the provisions of act 51 of 18!)(L Jt l>oiongo<l to the 
Barlnul'is liiiii way Company, Taniito.!, )n\i \va-^ on Juno Jo, .18t*s. pnrdiiiHed by the Foreijrn AniCTican and Ci^^neval Tmst Company, 
Liic.itod, for tlu^ sinn r;f €r)(),U00, No Rilxidy was jnitd during the year IfSl^S. The wholc^ line has hcen ivconptructed. 

Ther-.' i;« t('UM>]ioni(' coijimnJiicatirni hohveou the police station^ by B-5 niilcH of lino, whirh co>t £l,4r>5 and in open to pxihl-c u«e. 
The r>arhado^ Telephone (^)lnpany, Limited, a private coaipany, htw a total oi 470 Fervicen, with a total Jeniah of iino \<i tise of about 
(MM) mile^. 

The Royal Mail steamer.-? arrlv<^ in and leave f>arl>ado> evory alternate VvTck from and to Kn<>la7>d. There i,-^ al^o fortniii'htly 
commm)iuiH(Mi with all the West indie- by these steamers. The nsual len^dli of th<^ voya^a^e from lCnj.rhiiid to Jiav)md<is is eleven day-\ 

I >rr/n(>(/ a,— Thvvi^ are no railNvavH in tho colony. There aro \U miles of Cf)lonial and h5 n-iiles of military roads. The tele^raj.hs are 
vrorkod by the military authorities and eon^priso lo miles c-f cable and 3(> nnles of land line. The total {n>st, of construction was £4,:>S8. 
The re<'<Mpts in 181)9 v.vre £2l^ and tho expenditures i"3n. There is also a private telephone comjumy, which has ah(»nt 240 
sub-^eiii)or> and npssard of 700 miles (>f wire hi lini^ 

/>,'.-V/Wf Citirnm. --The- three riverj*, Demerara, Ksst.'(pn!)o. and Uerbice, tuv navigable for 90, H5, and 150 miles, respectivelv. Ileyond 
these distances, owin^^ to t!\e nature of the country, th(\v aboiuid in cataracts aiid waterfalls. There is a good network of road.s, and tlu-re 
are small canals in eonnrction with the ]>emerara \llvn\ There is a railway from < Jcnirgetown to Ro^s'gno], Berbice, OO^ miles in len.dh, 
owuc'l by the Demerara Railway (Vjmpany, Limited. Its re<'elpis foi- ihe year eude<l March ,31, 1900, were .£33, 46; >, its expenses C22J08. 
The liTie sva- cousti\j^4ed aJ a i<4al co,-t ui" £091.149. A railway IS-l milt-i in l(4],uth, rojjnertin;^^ the IJj^per l>emerara and I'pper Kssequiho 
I'ivers, !<>adin,iz to the interior and afiordin;^' access U) Vu^ p-old di|j:,irin;^^^ has boon open f^ince the bei^inning of 1897, whilst the Demerara 
Jiuihvay Conipany have con*'triicted a line on the west coa--t, comicctint; Vreoficidii-op with <ireenwi**h Park, about 15 niiles in lenutli- 
Thf^ ])o.>>tabtoico-raph systiMo oompnscs abont I TO nnh s of bne. with 17 cables, coverinu: a distance of 89.] nn'les. It i< connected with 
a cable to Trinidad, and tints with Kurt^pc and tho Ignited States. 

/-/rrVW/. llniKhirar. There are no railways (U* teleu;raphs in the colony, and tln^ easiest connnunication is In' water aloiig the coast. 
Thcn^ is n^j^-nlar connnnnication fwery seven days by mail sttamers with Xew Orleans and Puerto Cortez, every three W(H,'ks with New. 
York and Jamaica, and about i.'\{.H'y sIn: w"e<'ks wiili LJvcr])ool and Colon. 

l)'>ii)i,ni))t of (Un(«I(f.—Thv len,iith of railways actually constructed in the Oomini(rn a<jp'(\Lruted on 3une 30, 1899, 17>358 miles. 

Th(i'o are :13,074 miles of tcle^TajMi i'uie an<l si ,2t>G ndlcj^ of wire in operation in Cujiada, of which 2,9V;0, iiu^ludiuL'; ( ables, arc owned 
and o]>oratcd by the l)o!ninion Government; 4,830,o0l juessairc*' wero i^ent in ]S99. 

Thcroaresix important systems of <70vernnn^nr canab^ affordin<r. "with, the Rt. Lawrence Kiver conn(*cti<ms, n)a:^niticent inland 
conHnunicati<ms. Tln^ total length of (finals in operation is 2fi2l miles, but the air<j:regate len.i^lb of inland navi^L^ition rendered available 
by them is 3,000 mile-', Ihe St. J>awrence alone havin.s- a lenii'th of 2,3S4 miles. The receipts in 1899 were !p3«)9,044, and the working 
expcnH^cs, inclndinoM-epairs, i:482,941. S(^venty-six and a half iriillii;?! dollars have beeii expencied ou the construction of the«e canals, 
in(*lndinir tlie amount cx])ended on the Sanlt Sle. ^lario Canal to (connect 1 akes Superior and Union, which was open(vl in the ^^eason 
of 189o. 

Cape of Good Ilope.—^he raihvays of the colony consisted original!}^ of three separate systems, the Western, Midland, and Eastern, 
having their starting i)oints on the seaboard at ('ape Tow^n, Fort Eiizabeth, and East London, respectively. The Western and Midland 
systems are connected t)y a junction at De Aar (500 miles from Cape Town and 330 from Port Eiizabeth), and are carried forw^ard thence 
as one trunk line to Kimberley, the center of the diamond fields (647 miles from Cape Town and 486 niilevS from Port Elizabeth). This 
line was opened in 1885. From Kiml>erley the line is now extended north w^ard to Vryl)urg (127 mil&s north of Kimberley), where the 
Cape Government lino ends, and is carried on by the Rhodesia Kaihvay Company to Bulawayo, 1,361 miles from Cape Town and 1,199 
miles from Port Elimbetli. A farther northw ard extension tow^ard the Zanilx^sia is in progreas. From Naauw'poort, 270 miles from 
Port Elizabeth, on the Port Elizabeth-De Aar line, the Midland system runs via Coiesburg to the borders of the Orange Elver colony 
(329 miles from Port Elizabeth), at Norvals Point, whence the line is continued through the Orange River colony to Bloemfontein 
(opened in December, 1890), and on to Johaimesburg (714 miles from Fort Eiizabeth), and Pretoria (741 miles from Port Elizat)eth), 
botii in the Transvaal. 

Tlie Eastern system extends from East London, through Queen's Towm, to Aliwal North, adjacent to the Ba.sutoland and Orange 
Biver colony frontiers. It was opened in 1885, and in May, 1892, it was extended to join the railway w ithin the Free State at Sj>ring- 
fontein, so forming a direct line to Bloemfontein and Johaimesburg. 

There is now tlirough raihvay communication from the railways of the Cape Colony to Durban, Natal, and Lorenzo Marquez 
(Delagoa Bay), as well as to various important centers in the Transvaal. Tlie line, 334 miles long, through the Free State to the 
Vaal River, was taken over by the Free State on January 30, 1897, in tarms of tlie convention under wliicli the construction was 
arranged. 

Total railways open June 30, 1900: (a) Belonging to and worked by Government, 1,990 miles; (b) Owned by private companies, 
but worked by Government, 653 miles; (c) Lines ow^ned and w^orked by private companies, 224 miles; total, 2,867 miles. There were 
about 289 miles under construction in the colony for private companies June 30, 1900, including the Somerset East-King William's Town 
line, which will probably become a Government line. 

(>7/f or?.— Great efforts have been made to keep pace with the growing requirements of the colony. The telephone has been 
introduced in Colombo, and the prinijipal towns are connected by the telegraph, which is connected wdth the Indian telegraph system; 
1,161 miles are open in Ceylon. There are 297 miles of raihvay, all owned and w^orked by the government. 

Tlie lines of railway are distributed thus: Colombo to Kandy, 74J miles; Kandy and Matale, 17| miles; Pemdeniya Junction to 
Bandv^rawela, 91 1 miles; Maliara Quarry and Mahara Point, IJ miles; Fort Junction and Wharf, 1| miles; Maradana Junction to Galle, 
71| miles; Galle and Matara, 26| mil-s; Polgahawelie and Kurunegala, 18 miles. The total cost of construction up to December 31, 
1899, charged in accounts was Rs. 57,933,837. The receipts during 1899 were Us. 7,658,887, and expenditures, Rs. 4,104,354. Of metaled 
roads there are 2,509 miles; graveled and natural road, 625 and 460 miles, respectively; of canals, 152.27 miles. The maintenance of 
3,594 miles of road cost, in 1899, Re. 1,410,805, or an average of Rs. 393 per mile. This is exclusive of roads within municipal limits, 
and of minor roads wluch are not in the cliarge of tlie departmeiit of xjuhlic works. Every male between the ages of 18 and 55 is bound 
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to perform eix .days' labor in the year on the roa^ls, or to contribute a rupee and a half (2 rupees in the town of Coloiu])o) by wav of 
commutation. The road committees eollect the commutation, but the amount derived from this source is iDcoii8i(leral)]e as com])riiea 
with the outlay. Substantial progress has been made in recent yeara hi the restoration of the ancient irrigation tankn and tlie conslruction 
of new waterworks. The amount expended on irrigation in 1898 was Rs, 306,633. 

C^/p)"i(8.— There is no railway or navigable waterway in the island, but roads l)etwcen all important places are now uuiiutaiix^n. 
Proposals for a railway ex>nnectij>g certain important centers are now, however, under consideration. Tiicre are no (u»\'crnMi('i)t 
telegraphs, but tlie Eastern Telegraph Company and the Imperial Ottan)an Telegraph Administration work about 240 miles of land line 
in connection with their cable. 

• IIongkomj.—Them is telegraplnc connnunication with nearly the whole world T>y a cable to Shanghai (and thenre to Japan and 
Russia) and two cables to Singapore via Saigon and Hue, respectively; aiid there is very extensive etoam communication witli 
Europe, America, and Australia. 

In addition to the regular mail lines of the Peninsular and Orient Steam Navigation C'ompany and the Messagcries Maritinics, which 
convey the European mails weekly, the Pacific Mail Steam Navigation Company have a fortnightly service ^■ia Yokcjhoma, Ja])a]^ tn Sioi 
Francisco, and the Eastern and Australian Mail Steam Company and tbe China Navigation Company liave a frequent service U^ the 
Australian colonies. The Norddeuts(-he Lloyd and the Austrian Lloyd steamers go to and from Europe monthly, and the Cann'^hm 
Pacific Mail Company have a three-weekly service to Europe via Vancouver and the Canadian Pacific Railway; also the Poitland line of 
steamers have a monthly ei^rvice to Portland, Oreg,, touching at J^ipanese ports and Victoria, British Columbia. Letters from iMi^^land 
reach Hongkong in about thirty-one days. 

There is daily steam communication between Hongkong, Macao, and Canton, and almost daily with Swatow, Anioy, 1'\k> Cftow, 
Shanghai, and other ports on the (;oast of China. There are no railways but a cable tramway from the city to the higher levels, opt^ned 
in 1888, and no internal telegraph connnunication except for police and military purposes. 

Aa^rZ.— There are 1 ,337:^ miles of government telegraphs, constructed at a cost of aj}ont £121, 7.^4, and the earnings for the year 1 899 
were £26,623 (exclusive of the value of government messages, £16,366), and the expenses, X3(),y7L 

There are 6911 nules of railway open, all constructed and worked l>y the government, witii tlie excc]Hion of tlie Nortl) Coast 
Extension beyond Verulam (50 miles), which was constructed by the Natal-Zululand Railway ( ■omi)any, and is worked by the 
goverjnnent on l)ehalf of that company in accordance with a working agi'eement. 

A\ni^otriuUand.-~~Thcre is a railway from St. Johns to Harbour Grace, 84 miles in lengtli, the })ro|)erty of the government. Tlie 
total approximate cost of construction was $2,500,000. A branch line lias lieen constrnctcd by the government conm^'ting ^^ ilh Placentia. 
Its length is 27 miles, and it was built at a cost of |525,000. Tlie railway to the Exploits River, a dif^tanee of 200 miles, is now com])lete, 
at a cost of 13,120,000. The line from Exploits, via Bay of Islands and Bay St. George to Port aux Past pies (a distance of 285 miles, 
approximately) is also complete, the cost being $4,446,000. Branch lines to Brigus, Tilton, Carboneai', and Burnt I^ay are now 
completed. The total length of these hues is about 33 miles. The transinsular railway now being completed, regular connection is 
made with the Continent three times a week, the intervening strait being crossed in the llrst-class passenger steamer //iv^e,', -which makes 
the passage in six hours. About 750 miles of postal and 1,700 miles of district roads are maintained. Tiiere are L314 nides of teietrraph 
open, and cables start for Europe (at Hearts Content) and America (at Placentia). There is a fortnightly mail service (excejit in 
Eebruary, March, and April) with Liverpool by the Allan Line, and at irregular intervals by other steamers. 

Keiv Zealand. — As in most of the colonies, all the more important public works of N4nv Zealand are in tiie haiHls of the governnicnt 
and other public bodies, comparatively few having been undertaken l^y companies. The initiation of public works in New Zealand is 
coeval with the founding of the colony. In the early days tliey simply kept pace with the spread of settlement, but in 1870 a great 
impetus ^vas given to the progress of tlie cx)untry by the inauguration of the ''Public works policy,'' Vvduch provided for carr}diig out 
works in advance of settlement, and for immigration. 

The first prdjlic w^orks initiated were roads, many thousands of miles having been constructed in all directions. Some oi the nsain 
roads through sparsely settled distri(?ta were made and are still maintained liy the government, l)ut thc^ ordinary main. rf>ads are nmyr 
the control of the counties, and the district roads under local boards. Nearly all the larger rivers on the main roads in both islands are 
bridged. A few, however, have ferries worked by the current. 

At the end of the last financial year, March 21, 1900, there were 2,104 miles of government and 167 miles of private railways ii\ 
operation in New^ Zailand, and 111 miles of government under construction; but 79 miles of private lines liave since been taken o\'er by 
the government. 

The expenditure on the 2,104 miles of Government railways has been £16,703,887, or an average of £7,839 a mile. This includes all 
charges connected with eonstmetion and equipment of the lines. 

The revenue from the government rail wa3^s for the years 1899-1900 was £1,623,891, and the working expenses, £1,052,358. The 
balance of £571,533 is equal to a return of £3 8s. 5d. per cent on the capital invasted. The gauge tliroughout is 3 feet 6 inches. Of 
telegraphs there are now 6,910 miles of land lines, and 19,228 miles of wire, constructed at a cost of £856,057. The cable tram^^■ays are 
practically on the same system as those in San Francisco. 

Northern Nigeria. — There are stations at Bra«:s and Bonny, and cable communications witli Lagos, and tluis with Europe. A 
telegraph line was constructed in 1897-98 from Lagos to Jebba, and has been extended to Lokoja, from wliicli point it has bet^n 
carried up the Benue to Ahwaneja. Regular steamers arrive and dejiart from LiveriKJol and the \n est ccast of Africa every tlirce 
weeks. Communication in the Niger Basin is mainly by tlie steamers of the Niger Comjjany. 

BaMdohvmL — There are no navigable waterways, the rivers l>eing low in winter and flooded generally in eammer. Tiic usual mode of 
conveyance is by ox wagon or liglit cart. 

The roads in the country are now in good condition for any kind of trans].)ort, l)ut the periodical rains, draining down from the hi^h 
watersheds, seriously damage them. There are no railways in tlie coimiry. 

Rhodesia. — Public roads in Rhodesia have been made to the extent of 2,734 miles, anil there were ujider constrnciion 3f)i) miles e»i 
main roads and 500 miles of cross roads in ndning districts. Telegraph lines, including police telephone lines, and the African Trans- 
continental Telegraph line, to the extent of 3,451 miles of line and 5,005 miles of wire, liave been erected. 
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The African Transcontinental Telegraph Company lias constructed a telegraph line from Umtali to Mashonaland, to Kituta, at the 
south end of Lake Tanganyika, the length of the line being 1,225 miles, A branch line, 123 miles long, from Domira Bay, Lake Nyasa, 
to Fort Jameson, in M'Peseni's country, the headquarters of the administrator of northeastern Rhodesia. 

The Bechuanaland Railway reached Bulawayo on October 19, 1897, and was formally opened on November 4. An extension of the Beira 
Railway from Umtali reached Salisbury on May 1, 1899, and was formally opened on May 22. This places Salisbury in direct communication 
wdth the sea, over a line 382 miles in length. On July 8, 1900, the widening of the gauge of the Beira railway to 3 feet 6 inches, the 
standard gauge of South Africa, was completed. A line is now being built to connect Salisbury with Bulawayo. The first 100 miles 
from Salisbury will probably be completed by the end of 1900, and the w^hole of the line in the course of 1901. Its length will be about 
290 miles. 

Telegraphic communication continues to be rapidly established. On March 31, 1900, 71 telegraph offices were opened. 

Straits Settlements. —OYer 50 lines of seagoiug steamers touch at Singapore. 

There is telegraphic communication by submarine cables (3) from Penang to Madras, Malacca, and Singapore; and from Singapore 
(2) to Saigon and Hue, and thence to Hongkong, Japan, and Russia. There is also a government telegraph line from Penang to 
Province Wellesley, and thence to Perak, Selangor, Sungei IJjong, and Malacca. There are 20 miles of telegraph line in connection 
with the cables, and there are 722 miles of telephone line. A raihvay 23 miles long to connect Prai, in Province Wellesley, with the 
Perak railway system is now in course of construction, of which 7 miles are already open for traffic. This railway is being constructed 
and worked by the government of the Federated Malay States. A railway 15J miles long from the town of Singapore to Rianji on the 
Straits of Johore is being constructed by the colonial government. In Penang there are 9 miles of tramway oi)en, constructed and 
worked by a private firm; the motive power is steam. 

In the Federated Malay States raihvay construction has made, and is making, rapid progress. 

The following lines are open for traffic: In Perak, from Port Weld, via Taiping, the capital, to Ulu, Sa'Petang, 17 miles, and from 
Teluk, Anson, to Enggor, 50 miles; an extension to Taiping and Prai, and from Tapah to Tanjong, Malim, are under construction. In 
.Selangor, from Kw^ala Klang, the chief port, to Kw^ala Lumpor, the capital, 27 miles; and from thence to Kwala Kubu, 38i miles, with 
a small branch line from Kwala, Lumpor to Kajang, 9 miles. In Sungai TJnjong, from Port Dickson to Seremban, the capital, 21 miles. 

The following lines are under construction by Selangor: From Kwala Kubu to Tanjong, Malim, 15 miles; and from Kajang to 
Seremban. 

An important line has been surveyed to connect the east and west States of the peninsula. If constructed it will probably run 
from Kwala Kubu, via Raub, to Kwala Lipis, in Pahang, a distance of 80 miles. There is, how^ever, no prospect of this work being 
undertaken in the immediate future. It is estimated that the railway extensions now projected and under course of construction, which 
■will connect Port Bickson, in Negri Sembilan, with Kwala Prai, on the mainland opposite Penang, will be completed by the year 1902. 
A short section from Buckit Martajan to Penang is already open for traffic, and connected with Penang by steam ferry. 

Trinidad and Tobago. — Communication betw^een Port of Spain and San Fernando is maintained by means of the Gulf steamers, 
whicli ply three times a week, and by the railway. The Oulf steamers proceed as far as Cedros, in the south w^estern part of the island, a 
total distance of 60 miles from Port of Spain. 

The railway from Port of Spain to Arima (16 miles) was opened in 1876. 

The total length of line opened is about 80 J miles, all constructed and worked by the government. The total receipts from the 
railways, tramways, and telegraphs during 1899 were £78,335, and the expenditure w^as £55,422. This last amount does not inclmie the 
annual appropriation for interest and sinking fund, which in 1898 amounted to £106,380. 

Turks and Ccdcos islandi^. — There is steamship connection between England and Turks Island once a month, and between New 
York and Turks Island every two or three weeks. The length of the voyage between England and Turks Island is about fourteen 
days via New York, and eighteen days via Halifax and Jamaica. There are no railways or telegraph lines in the colony. Cable 
communication with Bermuda and Jamaica was established by the Direct West India Cable Company in January, 1898, the station being 
fixed at Grand Turk. 

Cochin China. — There are in the colony 51 miles of railway (Saigon to Mytho). In 1900 contracts w^ere made for the construction 
of railways from Saigon to Tam-Linh and from Tam-Linh to Dji-Ring. There are 2,276 miles of telegraph line, with 3,840 miles of wire 
and 85 telegraph oifices. Telegrams (1896), 321,536. There are 95 post-offices. 

Tonkin. — In 1896 there entered 1,407 vessels of 461,454 tons. The Phulang-Thuong-Langson Railway is 64 miles long. In 1900 
contracts were made for the construction of railways from Hanoi to Vi^^tn^; from Hanoi to Haiphong; from Hanoi to Ninh-Binh; from 
Hanoi to Vinh; and from Yietry to Lao-Kay. In Anam and Tonkin in 1896 there w^ere 79 post-offices. For commercial purposes the 
country is almost inaccessible. It can be entered only by the Mekong, which is barred at Khone by rapids. A railway 4 miles in 
length has been (constructed across that island, and by means of it several steam launches have been transported to the upper waters, 
where they now ply. A telegraph line connects Hue in Anam with the towns on the Mekong, and these with Saigon. 

Algeria. — In 1898 there were 1,815 miles of national roads in Algeria. 

In 1900 there were 2,156 English miles of railway open for traffic; of this, 325 miles w'as on Tunisian territory. There were also 99 
miles of tramway. 

The postal and telegraph revenue for 1898 was 4,725,810 francs and the expenditure 3,326,933 francs. There were 573 post-oflices. 
Other postal statistics are included in those of France. 

The telegraph of Algeria consisted in 1898 of 7,260 miles of line and 18,496 miles of wire, with 461 offices. Messages (1898), 
2,033,740; of which 1,892,633 were internal, 57,358 international, and 83,748 official. 

French Kongo. — In 1898 there entered the ports 103 vessels of 250,009 tons (49 of w^hich were French, of 127,667 tons). The 
development of the resources of the country is hindered by the want of means of conmumication, but a railway to connect Libreville and 
the Kongo is in project. 

Madagascar. — Tamatave, the principal seaport of the island, has a commodious harbor, safe during seven or eight montlis of the 
year, visited regularly by the steamers of several shipping companies, chiefly French. In 1898, 6,061 vessels of 879,362 tons entered and 
cleared the porta of Madagascar. Of the tonnage 734,068 was French, 78,053 British, 39,305 German. There are as yet but few 
roads in Madagascar, in the European sense of the word, and not many W' heeled vehicles are employed. Ahnost all passengers and 
goods are carried on the shoulders of bearers, except where the rivers or coast lagoons allow the use of canoes; but wagon j'oads are 
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being made from Tamatave to Antaniinarivo and also between most of the chief military posts. In 1897 the sum of 2,859,406 francs 
was spent on roadmaking. The canalization of the lagoons on the east coast has been commenced. A short railway has been constiucted 
from Tamatave to Ivondro, and will ultimately be extended so as, with the canal between the Ivondro and Jaroka rivers, to comuH-t 
Tamatave with the capital. 

There is postal commnnieation thronghont the island. An electric telegraph, 180 miles in length, connects Tamatave and tlie 
capital, and another connects the capital with Majunga, which, by a cable laid in 1895, is in communication with IMozambique and jilso 
connects with the Eastern Telegraph Company. Telegraph lines connect Antanrmarivo and Fianarantsoa in the interior, with M-ananjury 
on the east coast, passing Vatomandry and Mahanoro. 

lUanion, — The chief port, Pointe-des-Galets, is connected by a railway of 83 miles with St. Benoit aiid St. Pierre. In 1887 this 
railway was taken over by the state. 

French West Africa and Ihe Sahara, — In 1898, 1,011 vessels of 1,372,885 tons visited the ports. In 1808 there were in Senc^a-'-i! 246 
miles of railway, 574 miles of telegraph, with 1,022 miles of wire, and 21 telegraph ofiices. The chief line connects Dakar, 8t. Louis, and 
Rufisque (163 miles); that from Kayes to Bafulab6 (82 miles) is being extended to Bammuko, on the Niger. There is a river service 
from St. Louis into the interior as far as Kayes in the rainy season. Dakar is in regular communication Avitli French ports. 

In Dahomey there are few roads. A railway is proposed from Kotonu to the Niger. A telegraph line connects Kotonu with 
Abomey, the Niger and the Senegal. 

Tunis. — In the year 1898 there entered the sixteen ports of the regency 11,489 vessels of 2,433,841 tons; of these vessels Lt>77 of 
1,254,934 tons were French. The merchant shipping of the regency comprises 403 vessels of from 10 to 150 tons. 

Length of railways, 883 miles, of wdiich 866 miles belong to the State. The State lines are worked by an Algerian company. Tlie 
short lines (about 16 miles in all) connecting Tunis with Goletta and other suburbs belong to the Italian Rubattino Company. 

There are 2,328 miles of telegraphs and 4,600 miles of wire; 104 telegraph ofiices; messages (1898), 664,083. In 1898 four nrban 
telephone systems had 112 miles of line and 126 miles of wire; eleven interurban systems had 320 miles of line and 515 miles of wire. 
The number of conversations during the year was 303,000. There were in 1898, 300 post-offices; letters sent, internal service, 5,122,296; 
external, 10,292,752. 

Guadeloupe and dependencies. — Within the islands traffic is carried on by means of roads and navigable rivers. 

Martinique. — Tonnage entered in 1899, 315,509; cleared, 313,840. The island is visited regularly by the steamers of French, British, 
and American companies. For internal traffic there are subsidized mail coaclies; subsidized steamers ply on the coast, visiting neighboring 
islands. The colony is in telegraphic communication with the rest of the world by the cables of two telegraph companies. 

Kamerun. — For the development of the colony a region containing about 34,000 square miles has been conceded to the Northwestern 
Kamerun Company which has received a charter authorizing it to act^uire property, make roads, railways, and canals, and provide 
steamship lines or other means of communication. The company can promote immigration and prosecute agricultural, mining, industrial, 
or mercantile enterprises. 

German Southwest Africa. — A new harbor is being constructed at Swakopmund, whence a railway and telegraph line to Windhoek 
are partly constructed. The imperial subsidy for 1900-1901 includes 2,300,000 marks for the continuation of this line, which, in October, 
1899, had been carried 80 miles inland. 

German East Africa. — The resources of the region are still undeveloped, but commercial enterprise is being encouraged by the 
government which grants subsidies for railways and steamers. The chief seaports are Dar-es-Salaam (poi>ulation 13,000), Bagamoyo 
(13,000), Saadani, Pangani, Kilwa (10,000), Lindi, Mikinclani, and Tanga (5,000), only a few^ of which are accessible to ocean-going 
vessels. A railway from Tanga is open for traffic as far as Pongwe, nearly 10 miles, and is being extended to Karagw^e and Nomba. 
Surveys are being made for a railway from Dar-^s-Salaam to Norogo, and a telegraph line is being laid from Dar-es-Salaam to Kilossa. 
There are in the coast towns 9 telegraph stations and a line connects with Zanzibar. 

K'iau-Chaii. — The extensive coal fields of Wiehsien and Pashan are less than 100 miles distant; these, by agreement, are to be 
w^orked with German capital; and concessions have by the treaty been granted for the construction of rail way s, one of which will pass 
through the coal fields to the boundary of the province, and the other to Chin-chao, with a branch to Tsinan. Railway construction 
is in progress. 

Dutch East Indies. — At the end of 1898 the total length of railways (State and private) opened for traffic was about 1,272 Ejiglish 
miles; the revenues were 15,759,000 guilders. 

There are about 200 post-offices; the number of letters carried in 1898 and 1897 for internal intercourse was 8,672,352 and 7,700,290, 
while 6,370,780 and 5,359,380 newspapers, samples, etc., for the interior passed through the various post-offices in the Dutch Indies 
during the same years. In 1898 and 1897, 1,512,289 and 1,495,731 letters were carried for foreign postal intercourse. 

There were 6,833 miles of telegraph lines in Dutch India in 1898 with 112 offices; the number of messages was 637,389. In 
December, 1896, Batavia, Samarang, and Sourabaya wxre connected by telephone. 

STEAMSHIP COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE COLONY AND GOVERNING COUNTRY. 

All of the successful colonizing governments foster close intercommunication by steamship lines between the home country and 
the colony, and tins is true in a marked degree of England. Specific statements regarding the direct expenditures for maintenance of 
communication between the colonies and the home country can not be obtained, since the aid given to steamship lines by the home 
Government is in such form tliat statements with reference to the distinct colonies or points touched in the various routes would be 
impossible. In general terms, however, it may be said tliat the aid granted by the various governments, and especially the English 
Government, to steamship lines is so adjusted in the selection of mail routes and the fostering of steamship lines and routes to be followed 
by them as to furnish frequent steamship communication between the home country and the various colonies, and where practi<'able 
among the colonies themselves. This will be seen in the statements given on another page, in wdiich the roads, railways, steamship, 
and jiostal service in each of the principal colonies of the world are described. 

'* Among the public services wdiose concession in form of monopoly grants or subsidies is customary because of the peculiar 
conditions in which the colonies find themselves at the beginning of their development," says M. de Lanessan, "I would point out first 
those relating to the oversea and river transportation. The subsidies granted by the colony to the service of oversea transportation should 
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nu\ af^t<?i}irH]} tiie i>eop]t> in ilip luothor couiitry, fIiicc tlio latter follows the r-^aiiie methods to goiiio extent. In the present Htage of oivilization 
th(T(^ i,-^ 310 eounlry, however di>(aiit and primitive it may he, wliieh, while l^eino^ in the hands of a European nation, eonld he deprived of 
regnlar coiuiuunieLition with (he rest of the world; which could ^o with(^nt a postal nerviee, enahling it to forward and receive at fixed 
iKM'iud^ coniniinnentinns', all of which is necessary for tlie traiisnction of ]>nhlic and ])rivate affairs. Such a regular service is very sieldoni 
Ri(iiciently ienHni4^rative so lliai ]>rivate ])eople would feel iodined to ins-tall and jtiaintain it at their risk and ])eril. Hence the necessity 
f(jr cnuntrit'S whicli intend, to make aye. of it to cause ilt^ esrahhshm^^it and insure it.s w^orking by privileges an<i std)sidies, whi(^h nui<t be 
tlu^ niure considerable lls^- Ic^s the service itself is profitable. 

*^Il U for this reason that ihe colony of Indo-China found it neces-fary for many years, to Fuhsidize from its local budget the lines 
botwec^n SaVgrui and Baugkok; Saigon and Hingapore; Sa'u'ou and the Philippines, aud Ijetvv'cen the principal ]i(jrts of Indo-Chhia. 
^^>( withstanding the great sacrifices madi* for this s.Tvice, the latter is yet very insuifici(^nt and it i,s owing partly to thi.^ iusufticiency 
th.at the slow ])i-ogress in the conun(4'v'ial developnu'ut of our Indo-C'liiuose po.s^essions is due. 

"Cochin-duna and Tt.nkin are even nf>w obliged to Huhsidi;^e regular river yer vice between the jnincipal localities, for the free, 
uasub.-iiliztMl servict^ would not be suthciently j-emuuerativ<s al least ij) souie parts of tiiese territories, in order to induce private i^eoplo 
to es-.ibli.-h inde])end(Mit enterprises, t?t the same time sali.-fying all the demands of ihi^ adniiuistration, the colonies, and the natives. 

''Apart from the servi<'e rendered in Ihe transportation of mail, jnissengevs, and merchandise, the river Iratlic in these two countries 
play(Hl im important role in their geiiej-al developnuMit. Tfie snbsidi/^ed companies being assu-^Ml (»f certain iixed prodts for a sutfu'ientiy 
greid itumber (>f years, found it jiflvantageous toe.4ahlii^h on th<^ i^pi^t fjhmts necessary for the rej^air, ]>ar(ial and total constru(*tion, of the 
ve,-*ei<. In Toiddn tlu^ Societe des Correspondances Fluviales succeeded in eonstructlAg in its yards at Ihiipliong, first, its hulls, then 
iH ma<'hinery, aud has now acipiired tiie caitfit to cen.struct, on. account of private indivithials and the (-Jovennnpnt, small steani 
vi>-:(^ls, whicl) were foruierly bought at Hfinjjfkoug. In ( ochin-C'h.ina the Societe des ]\ressag(Ties Fluxiales has likewise established 
<"on<i.lerab]e shipyards. The shipbuilding indnstry, then, which has been introduced both in Toiikin and Cochin-C'hina, is due to the 
contracts tuade with tla^ navigation companies." 

IRRIGATION IN THE TROPICAL COLONIES. 

In a few^ of the colonies of tlie world, notably 4idia and Ceylon, irrigation works of great value have been eon^tructed by the 
colonial governments. While these have been costly? the expense has been entirely l)orne from colonial funds or from loans wdiich are 
borne by the c<jlonial government, and the cost has been many times repaid by the increased production of the irrigated areas. It has 
been estimated that tlie value of a single year's crop produced in the irrigated sections of India in excess of that wdiich would have been 
produced without irrigation more than equals tlie entire cost of tlie irrigating system. 

Sir John Strachey, in his ''India,'' put the cost of the Indian irrigating works up to that time at 320,000,000 rupees (present exchange 
value of rupee al)out 33 cents), and adds that tlie estimated value of the produce of the lands irrigated by works constructed by the 
government was in 1892 more than 550,000,000 rupees. These works after their construction are not only self-supporting through the 
charges made for the water distributed, but produce in addition to the annual expenditures a net return of about b} per cent on their 
cost. In Ceylon the colonial government has recently taken up the work of reconstruction of ancient irrigation tanks and the 
construction of new irrigating works, and by this process it is expected that large additions wdll be made to the productive area of the 
island. The irrigating system of India is described by Sir John Strachey as fdllow^s: 

'Mn India the very existence of the people depends upon the regular occurrence of the periodical rains, and when they fail through 
a wide tract of country, and, still worse, wdien they fail in successive years, the consequences are terrible. The greater part of India is 
liable periodically to this danger, but the country is so vast that it never happens that all parts of it suffer at the same time. Improvements 
in the economic condition of the people, and especially more diversity of occupation^ can alone bring complete safeguards and render 
general famine, in its extremest form, through a gi-eat tract of country impossible. But this must be a long and gradual process. 
Meanwhile it has been found by experience that although the entire prevention of famines, the most destructive of all calamities, ia 
beyond the power of any government, we can do much to mitigate them by removing obstacles which hinder commercial intercourse, 
and wdiich diminish tlie productiveness of the land. The instruments by wdiich we can do this are roads, railways, and canals. * * * 

IBHIGATION CONSTANTLY REQUIRED IN PARTS OF INDIA. 

"In northern India, even in good seasons, artificial irrigation is a necessity for the succeasful cultivation of many of the more valuable 
crops, and when there is a general failure of the periodical rains there is no other means by which drought and scarcity can be prevented. 
A large portion of northern India is now protected by canals of greater magnitude than exist in any other country of the world. * * * 

THE OLD ibriCtAtion works, 

'MJttle of the old irrigation works of our predecessors is retained in the existing canals. Practically all of these have been made 
by ourselves, and the often repeated statement, prompted, I believe, by that strange inclination to depreciate their own achievements 
which often besets Englishmen, that the old canals have been more profitable than those constructed by ourselves has not the least 
foundation of truth. 

THE IRRIGATION SYSTEM CREATED UNDER ENGLISH RULE. 

"The most imi>ortant of these works in tlie northwestern provinces are those which distribute the water of the Gan^^es and Jumna. 
In the winter and spring, before tht^ (Janges has beeii swollen by the melting of snow in th(i Himalaya, and vrhea water is urgently 
required for agricuUural (Operations, nearly the whole visible stream of the great river at llardwar, where it leaves tiie mountains, is 
thrown into an artiiirial channel. TJie woi'ks on the first 20 miles of its course are in a high degree remarkable, fur the canal intercepts 
the drain.Mg(^ of the lower Himalaya, aud has to bo carried across rivers which often become furious toi'rents, bringing down enormous 
il(tods. These obstacles have been overcome by various UK^lhods, with a skill of which our Indian engineers may well be proud. One 
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torrent flows liannlessly in a broad artitkial l)ed over the canal which runs below; over another, still more formidal)le, witli a l)ed more 
than 2 niilca wide, the canal, whieh is virtnally the whole Ganges, is carried by an aqueduct. Some 200 miles farther down the (xan.ires 
has again become a large river, and nearly all its water is again diverted into a second canal. The two canals together are capaltlc^ of 
discharging nearly 10,000 cubic feet of water per second; the ordinary supply of each is more than double the volume of the Thames at 
Teddington in average \\'eather, and this great body of water is distributed over the country by a nmnber of smaller cliannels for the 
irrigation of the land. The lengtli of the main (channels exceeds 1,000 miles, and there are more than 5,000 miles of distributaries. 

"Three canals of smaller dimensions, but wdiich in any other country would l)e looked n|?on as \\'orks of great magnitude, (listril)ute 
in a similar way nearly the wliolc of the Vv'ater brought by the Jmnna from the ITimalaya. In Beliar, ihe border province of the I'engal 
lieutenant-governorslii]), which in its pliysical character closely resembles the adjoining provinces of tbt) northvrest, anotljcr great canal 
is taken from the river Son, 

"There are other important irrigation canals in Orissa and in Bengal; but in the latter province irrigation is not ordinarily so 
essential as in countries farther north, where the climate is drier and the seasons are more precarious. 

"The following facts, wliich I take from the report o£ the Indian famine commissioners, will give some idea of the value of the 
irrigation w'orks of the northwestern provinces: 

" ' Up to tlie end of 1877-78 the capital outlay on completed canals had been £4,346,000. The area irrigated in that year was 
1,461,000 acres, the value of the crops raised on which was estimated at £0,020,000. Half the irrigated area ^vas occUT>ied V)y autumn 
crops, \vhich but for irrigation must have been wholly lost, and it may be safely said that the wealth of these provinces was consequently 
increa-ed ])y £3,000,000; so that three-fourths of the entire first cost of the works was thus repaid to the country in that single year. 

" 'In 1891-92 the area irrigated by canals in the northwestern provinces exceeded 2,000,000 acres.' 

"In the Punjab works of equal importance have been constructed to utilize tlie waters of the Sutlej, the Ravi, and otlier rivers, and 
their vaiae has been as great as in the northwestern provinces. 

"'During the droughts of 1877-78,' Sir Henry Cunningham tells us, 'their benefits were extended to 1,333,000 acres, the greater 
portion of which l>ut for canal irrigation would huxo been absolutely barren. During this i)eriod the land irrigated by the two principal 
canals produced food grain to the amount of 300,000 tons, worth £2,000,000, and enough to keep 1,800,000 peopl(3 for a year; while the 
nonfood crops— sugar, dyes, spices, etc. — were reckoned to be wortli another £1,000,000. In other words, the value of the crops saved 
by the two canals in a single season was more than equal to the entire cost (£2,260,000) of the completed system.' 

"The benefits described by Sir Henry Cunningham have become far greater since this passage was written. The Birhind Canal, 
wliich distributes the water of tlie Sutlej throughout not only our own territories but through the native States of Patiala, Na])ha, and 
Jhind, is a work of greater magnitude than either of the canals from the (iangcs. It is capable of discharging more than 6,000 cubic 
feet of water per second ; the length of its main channel is 540 miles, and that of its distributaries 4,700 miles, and it can irrigate 1,200,000 
acres. Its cost has exceeded Rx. 4,530,000, and the direct returns to the State in 1890-91 amounted to about 4.6 per cent on tlie cai)ital 
invested. 

"Different systems of iiTigation prevail in other parts of India. In central and southern India large tracts of country are dependent 
for their supply of water on lakes and reservoirs, known by the not very appropriate name of tanks. Tliese are in some cases natural 
lakes, l)ut oftener they liave been formed by the constru(:!tion of dams of masonry or earth across the outlets of valleys in the liills, and 
they are fed sometimes by rivers and sometimes by the rainfall of a more or less extensive area. They vary in size from i)on<ls irrigating 
a few acres to lakes of several miles in circumference. Some of them are works constructed in the times of which we have no historical 

record . 

"These are not the only means of irrigation in southern India. Works hardly inferior in importance to those of the northwestern 
provinces and Punjal), but on a different system, have been carried out by the British (loYernment in tlie Madras Presidency tor utilizing 
the waters of tlie (Todaveri and Kistna rivers. At the head of each of the deltas which they form before they reach the sea a great 
weir, or, as it is locally called, an 'anient,' is throw^n across the river, which is diverted into irrigation canals and distributing channels, 
some of which are also used for navigation. A large area, wdth a population of nearly 2,000,000, thus obtiiins complete protection 
against faihire of rain, and these works have not only been in the highest degree beneficial to the people, but very profitable to the 
State. In the famine of 187t>~77 these irrigated tracts produced rice to the value of Rx. 5,000,000, a large part of which was available 
for the relief of tlie suffering districts. Without canal irrigation there would have been no crops at all, and the value of the produce in 
a single year was four times as great as the whole of the capital expended on the canal w^orks l)y the Govermnent. Farther south, in 
Tanjore,' works of a similar kind provide the means of utilizing through a large tract of country, in the delta of th^ Kaveri, almost tho 
entire water supply of that river. In northern India the ordinary rental of land is doubled l)y irrigation, and it is often more than 
quadrupled in Madras. 

"In the province of Sind another system prevails. Little rain falls there, and without irrigation there would be no cultivation. 
In the same way that agriculture in Egypt depends upon the inundation of the Nile, it depends in Sind on the Hoods brought down by 
the Indus in the season of the periodical rains. There is great room for further improvement, but the existhig irrigation renders the 
province fairly prosperous, and gives the means of subsistence to some 2,400,000 people. 

EXTENT, VALUE, AND COST OF THE IRRrCiATING SYSTEM. 

"Altogether there are in India, under the management or supervision of the British Goverjunent, some 36,000 miles of canals and 
other ■ 
unsi] 
on 1 

of the annual value of the crops they protect, 
works constructed bv the government was more tlian Kx. 55,000,000. 

"No similar works in otheu countries approach them in magnitude, and it is certain that no public works of nobler utility have 
ever been undertaken in the world. * "" ^ 

"I must briefly explain the system under which the funds for this great expenditure on railways and inigatlon works have lieen 

supplied. 
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HOW FUNDS FOB IHRIGATION ANB RAITvWAYS WERE RATSKD. 

''When, after the nintiaies of 1857, the oWigation of providmg numerous works of improvement had been recognized, it became 
evident that the ordinary revenue could not furnish the means of meeting the necessary outlay. The financial difficulties involved by 
the suppression of the mutinies were great, and for some years afterwards the necessity of providing barracks and hospitals for the 
largely increased force of British troops ^vas so urgent that the progress of other works ^vas crippled. 

^^In 1864 the principle was accepted, that for the construction of wT^rks of irrigation it was right to supply by loan the funds which 
could not be otherwise provided. This conclusion iirst took a practical shape in 1867-68, during the government of Lord Lawrence, in 
accordance with a sclieme drawn up by Oen. Kichard Strachey. Jt was clear that only a comparatively small amount of the necessary 
outlay could l)e met from the revenues; the rest was to be supplied by loans. * * * 

''I will not describe the various phases through which this policy has passed. The main principle, that railways and irrigation 
works in India may wisely and without linancial danger be constructed with borrowed money, has been consistently carried out, partly 
by the govermnent directly and partly tli rough the agency of companies assisted bv a guarantv of interest or by subsidies from the 
State. * * ^-^" 

Various irrigation methods are employed in different parts of the world, being governed by physical conditions and circumstances. 
In Egypt, where a large proportion of the agricultural products are produced from irrigation, a system differing materially from that 
above described is in operation. In the Hawaiian Islands great additions to the productiveness of the islands liave been obtained by 
irrigating works, large areas which without irrigation were valueless having been brought under cultivation and found extremely 
productive and valuable. In this case most of the water supply is from artesian wells, the water being distributed by means of powerful 
pumps. 

HOW THE COST OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT IS BORNE. 

How has all of this vast improvement been paid for, and how is it now being paid for and sustained? Here are 36,000 miles of 
irrigating canals, 70,000 miles of railway, 200,000 miles of telegraph and telephone lines, and many hundred thousand miles of w^agon 
roads, and in conjunction witli them elaborate postal systems, bringing the people of the colonies into close communication with each 
other and with the outside world, and thus proving extremely valuable agents in the material, mental, and moral advancement of the 
people of those colonies. But however valuable they may be they must have cost immense sums of money—hundreds of millions of 
dollars— for their construction, and many millions for their aimual maintenance. 

Wliere does this money come from? How is it obtained? Does the mother country furnish it? If not, do the capitalists of the 
mother country lurnisli it as capitalists in our own country are furnishing money for railway and telegraph construction? If not, is the 
cost divided between the mother country and the colony, or is it borne entirely by the colony? 

Tliese arc practical questions which naturally arise in considering the enormous investments of capital and the enormous armual cost 
of these great engines of civiJization which the successful colonizing countries establish, and which, under modern conditions, are 
absolutely essential to success in colonial development. 

THE COST is BOllXE BY THE COLONY. 

To answer these questions in detail is more difficult than to ask them, because the conditions and circumstances under which these 
works have been accomplished vary so greatly. In general terms, however, it may be said that the mother country does not furnish the 
capital with wliieli the improvements in the colonies- are made. This answer could not be strictly applied in every case, since there have 
been occasional instances in which the Government of the colonizing country had advanced or ap{)ropriated sums of money for the 
construction of telegraphs and railways, and for tlie establishment of postal service. Necessarily in the initial period of tlie control of 
an absolutely new and unorganized country the mother country must advance certain sums, especially for the transportation of mails, 
the construction of the necessary telegraph wires to keep her representatives in touch with the home Government, and for such railway 
lines and river and harbor improvements as are necessary at least for military service. But once the country is sufficiently organized to 
enable the raising of funds through ordinary and accepted methods of taxation, the development of these agencies of civilization are paid 
for out of the revenues of the colony. In some cases the colonial government raises money by loans advanced by residents of the 
governing country, just as any other government raises money by the issue of its securities. 

COMMERCI A L COM PA NiES. 

In the earlier period of colonization the necessary improvements in the colony were made by commercial companies, so called, 
which were granted certain trade privileges which were of sufficient value to them to justify them in agreeing to make certain improve- 
ments, opening roads and facilities for communication, and thus bringing business into their own hands while they were improving the 
condition of the country and the jieople. These commercial companies, which were so successful a century ago, were gradually discon- 
tinued, but in recent years have been again brought into operation in a more restricted form and have figured prominently in the develop- 
ment of the newer colonies. This is especially true in Africa and in some of the undeveloped islands of the Orient. These companies, 
such as that in Rliodesia in Africa, others in the Gierman colonies of east and west Africa, and still otliers in certain of the Pacific islands, 
are building roads, constructing railways and telegraph lines, and facilitating in every way interconnnujncation ])etween tlie Europeans 
and the natives of the colony, and between the colony and the mother country. 

When, however, the colony has reached such stage of organization and financial condition that funds can be raised through the 
ordinary methods of taxation, it may be said in general terms that the money required for the improvement of means of comnumication 
is ol)tained, either from private sources as railways are built in the United States, or by the levying of taxes within the colony, and not by 
taxes upon the people of the mother country. 

THE METHODS IN JAVA. 

In the case of Java, the early development was made through a commercial company w^hich was granted valuable monopolies of 
commerce together with the administration of the government, and it advanced a large proportion of the necessary funds for putting into 
operation the system which has afforded means of communication among the people of the island and betwt^en them and the outside 
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world. A large share of this expense, however, was quickly levied upon the people of the island through the corvee, or forced lahor system, 
by which they were compelled to furnish the labor by which the roads were constructed, plantations developed, and production stiuui- 
lated. When the community reached such a stage that it was practicable to raise money through the machinery of taxation, it not only 
bore all its own expenses, but turned large sums into the treasuries both of the commercial company and of the mother country; and 
while there have been years in which the Netherlands have been compelled to pay out of its own funds some of the current expenses of 
the colony and for the development of its machinery of intercommunication, the sums received from the colony have vastly exceeded 
those so ax>propriated. 

IN THE FREXCII AND GEEMAN COLONIES. 

In French and German colonial management the rule which requires all expenditures of this kind to be borne by the colony has 
not been so strictly applied, and this is probably due to the fact that the colonial systems of those countries are of more recent 
organization, and that their colonies as a class are yet in the stages of early development. This applies to all of the Geruian and many 
of the French colonies. The proportion of British colonies, however, which have sufficiently advanced to have developed a delniite 
system of taxgftion for raising the necessary funds for all purposes is large, and it is only in the newer colonies of South Africa and some 
of the Pacific islands tliat funds for the development of the colony are obtained by any other process than that of taxation. Even in 
those cases where developments have been begun prior to the institution of methods of taxation the use of commercial companies has 
been of late resumed, and their success and satisfactory work have led to a commendation of this revival of the system under more 
restrictive rules than formerly by the best students of colonial matters to-day. 

IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 

This subject of the methods by which the funds necessary for the development of facilities for trausportation and 
intercommunication are obtained is discussed in definite and concise form in a letter recently written by JMr. S. G. Hobson, editor of Tlie 
Hardwareman and Hardware Exporter, of London, in response to a series of inquiries by the chief of tlie Bureau of Statistics regarding 
the experience of the British Government along these lines, as follows: 

*' In reply to your question concerning the relations of the mother country to the colonies: 

*' You ask: 

" '1. Whether the home Government expended any considerable sums of money in the earlier history of the colonies? 

** *2. Whether such expenditures, if made, have been refunded by the colonies? 

"*3, Whether the large sums which have been expended in permanent improvements, such as railways, telegraph lines, public 
highw^ays, harbors, etc., have been supplied in part by the houie Government; and if so, in about what proportion? 

*' *4. Whether the troops in the colonies are supported by the home Government or by the revenues of the colonies themselves; and 

*"5. Whether the colonial system is generally looked upon by the people of the home Government as advantageous or otherwise?' 

"In reply to the first question: No; the Government has not spent any considerable sum of money in the earHer history of the 
colonies, so that, secondly, there has been no return of initial outlay by the colonies. It is necessary here to carefully discriminate 
between colonial expenditure, pure and simple, and home Government expenditure for defense, Wlierever public works have been of 
strategic value, either from a military or naval point of view% the home Government always expends a fair share. For example, the 
harbor of St. Lucie, in the West Indies, was recently x>ut into condition at a cost of £75,000, to wdiich the Government contributed 
£25,000; and in like manner many of the harbors throughout our colonies, and particularly in South Australian waters, have been 
partially subsidized by the home Government. 

" But so far as colonization is concerned it has been a natural process, the home Government only taking cognizance of the colony 
when it has grown sufficiently to warrant self-government. 

" Then, again, there are occasionally grants in aid in times of colonial distress. For example, the AVest Indian sugar x)lantationa 
have proved unremunerative, a grant in aid is made to them, and it may or may not be repaid, but sometimes the colonies have becni 
unable to meet their liability and the Government wipes out the debt. 

*'3. With regard to this question, no governmental money is expended on railways, telegraph lines, or public highways, excepting 
so far as they are covered in my answer to No. 1. But the Government will often meet the case by giving a guaranty. But if tlie 
Government guaranty be given in colonial projects of this description capital is always forthcoming, and there is hardly any case on 
record where the Government has been called upon to make good its guaranty. The only case hi my memory is that of the Turkish 
bonds, but as a general rule it is perfectly accurate to assume that the Government guaranty always meets the financial difficulty. For 
example, there is an agitation in South Africa for a railway from Cape Colony to Cairo. Mr. Rhodes has been interviewing the home 
Government, asking not for capital, but for a guaranty. The Government will only guarantee the railway so far as it considers it of 
commercial value, and has given its guaranty for one section of this project. Mr. Rhodes will now have no difhculty in obtaining 
money from the nation, for it is covered by the guaranty. 

"The troops in the colonies are paid directly by the home Government, but the leading colonies pay the Government a proportion. 
The amount, however, is proportionately very small and by no means regular; some colonies pay and some do not. 

" Cape Colony has recently offered the home Government the price of a ilrst-class battle ship. But the payments on the part of the 
colonies are entirely voluntary, the general principle being no taxation without representation. There is a movement here for imperial 
federation, and doubtless in the future this question will be put upon a proper foundation. 

" In reply to question 5, the opinion here fluctuates as to the value or otherwise of colonial expansion. Roughly speaking, the 
average Britisher is ready to accept responsibility, but he is not particularly enthusiastic about it. 

"The fact is, we are a colonizing nation, and among the well-to-do classes it is quite the usual thing for the younger sons to try the 
colonies for a few years. The law of primogeniture is partly responsible for this, while our industrial system is constantly throwing out 
large bodies of men who at once emigrate. 

"Of course the emancipation of the slaves was a capital investment of £33,000,000, which the colonies have never repaid and 
never will.'* 

No. 4—14: 
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HEVENUE COLLECTION IN INDIA. 

*'The rent from land constitutes the principal source of Indian revenue," says Sir George Chesney in his Indium Polity, *'and its 
realization is the subject which principally engages the collector's attention. He is also the fiscal representative of the government for 
T^eceiving all other descriptions of revenue levied from his district, acting as superintendent of excise and assessor of the income, 
license^ or other personal taxes. Further, he is the govemtnent treasurer, as well as the Ijanker for the different public departments, 
which keep their public moneys in his treasury and make all payments by means of checks on the collector. In addition to these 
specific duties he has charge of the local funds for public works and other purposes appertaining to the district. 

' ^ In his capacity of magistrate the same official is the general representative of the government within his district. With him rests the 
responsibility for peace and order being maintained, the superintendence of the police, and the management of the jail. It is to him 
that all classes of the people look for aid in times of disturbance, and by him would be initiated any proposals needful for cases of 
emergency, as well as, at all times, for the improvement of the well-being of the districh In addition to these general responsibilities, the 
Indian magistrate has extensive judicial as well as ordinary magisterial functions. As Ma name imports, his court is the tribunal for 
first investigation of all criminal cases; but only those involving a heavy punishment are committed to the court of session. The rest he 
finally disposes of himself, his i>owers extending to a sentence of two years' imprisonment and fine of 1,000 rupees.'^ 

AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT REGABDING BRITISH METHODS OF DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA. 

The following statement regarding the method by which the railways and other public works of India have been constructed was 
supplied by an officer of the British Government in response to a series of questions by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics: 

^' 1. India's own taxation pays for all costs of her government, her development so far as public money is concerned, her army, 
her State- constructed railways,^ and her irrigation. Her railways and her great irrigation works have been mostly constructed with 
money borrowed, partly by the Indian government, partly on guaranties or subsidies from that government, Indian taxation meets all 
charges for interest on and repayment of such loans. The British treasury has not given and does not as a rule give any direct 
contribution or help toward the cost of governing or developing India. During the past fifty years England has twice given contributions 
toward the cost of Indian army operations outside India. On the first occasion England gave £5,000,000 toward the cost of the 
second Afghan war (1879-80), and on the second occasion (1882-83) England gave £500,000 toward the expenses of the Indian contingent 
in the Egyptian campaign. For the rest, India pays and has i)aid all costs of her troops, British and native. 

*'2. India's revenues have greatly increased during the past fifty years; measured in rupees, these revenues have been trebled 
during that period, while her population has probably not increased more than 50 per cent. India's expenditure is also about treble as 
large as it was in 1850. India's yearly liabilities in England have during the half century increased four and one-half fold as measured 
in gold, and sevenfold as measured in rupees. These 'home charges' are for interest on loans, for army and other stores, for railway 
plant and material, for pensions to retired employees, and for the cost of the India otRce. 

*' But even with this greatly increased expenditure both in India and in England, it is by no means probable that the burdens on 
the peox)le are actually heavier in proportion to their means than they were in or about 1850. India's greatest and most valuable asset is 
her land and her agriculture. During the fifty years the cultivated area of the several great provinces has increased from 20 to 200 per 
cent, and it has probably increased 60 per cent on the whole.^ Daring the same period the average prices realized by the peasant 
farmers for their produce have risen from 60 to SO per cent. The rise at the chief seaports has not been so great, but huge tracts, 
formerly landlocked, have been linked by railway to the seaports, prices have been more or less equalized over all India, and the average 
rise has been as stated. Now staples of agriculture and commerce, such as jute and tea, have been introduced and have become important. 
Old staples, such as oil seeds, have greatly extended in response to export demands. 

*'In illostration of the rise in agricultural values, it may be mentioned that in one province, the Punjab, the registered sales of 
land show that during the past thirty-seven years the average selling price of land had risen from 7 rupees to 65 nipees per acre, and 
from nine to sixty-two times the amount of land revenue assessed tliereon. 

^' By the expenditure on irrigation works, both from borrovred money and capital, the area of irrigated land has been greatly 
increased.^ The average yield of irrigated land is generally more than twice the value of the yield when the land is unirrigated. Over 
large areas of rainless country the land can yield no crops whatever v/ithout irrigation. The water rent paid by the peasants for canal 
Waaler, and gladly paid, more than covers the cost of maintaining the canals and paying interest on their capital cost. 

* ' Some industries have waned during the past fifty years, such as the cottage weaving industry and the village iron industry. The 
products of cottage looms and of rural furnaces have been beaten by machine-made fabrics and imported iron. But on the other hand, 
a great industry has sprung up in factories for spinning and weaving cotton and jute. Fifty years ago India produced hardly any coal, 
now she x)roduces seven-eighths of the coal she consumes, and exjjorts a good deal besides. 

''Fifty years ago India had no railways, now she has 23,000 miles of open line. During the last three years she has opened on an 
average 925 miles annually. Her railways earned 275,000,000 rupees* last year, and yielded net earnings of 150,000,000, or at the rate of 
5.37 per cent upon the capital expended. It is true that mainly owing to the obligation to pay a large amount of guaranteed interest on 
railway stock in gold, there is, as the result of the railway account, a net annual charge to the Indian treasury of 10,600,000 rupees on 
the average of the last three years. But it is obvious that the construction of the railways of India must have added enormously to the 
resources of the population. 

** In 1858 India's external trade (export and import) with other countries was valued at 400,000,000 rupees; last year it was worth 
2,095,000,00 rupees, India's coasting trade and internal traflic have increased in even greater proportion. This increased traftic certainly 
has enhanced the power of the people to bear the fiscal burdens lying upon them. 

*' When it is said that India's revenues have been trebled, rising from 334^000,000 rupees in 1856 to 1,015,000,000 in 1899, it must be 
recollected that 292,000,000 accrued from services (railways, canals, telegraphs, post-offices) which were neither given nor paid for in the 
earlier year. 

I A large proportion of her railway system bas been constructed by companies with or without a government gtiamBty. 

2 All articles of eonsuBiption are not, liowever, dearer. Cottoa goods worn by the people are mueb clieaper. Saltj though subject to taxation, is over the 
greater part of India very mucti cheaper than it was forty years ago. 

3 The irrigated area has probably more than doubled, but the precise figwres for the earlier year can not be given for all provinces. 
* The rupee may be taken to be worth one-fifteenth of £1. A million rupees is therefore about equal to £e>0,000. 
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** Among tbe arrangements whicli enable the Indian people tO' bear their burdens, the famine relief organization is not the least 
important- Nothing ol the kind was attempted fifty years ago. Now 15,000,000 rupees are paid by the people of India every year an an 
assurance to provide against the cost of relieving distress and saving life during famine. Tlie x><^riodically recurring famines are met by 
an elaborately organized system of relief; and in conseq^uence of tliat relief, the people and the country recovered themselvcB in 189S 
with marvelous rapidity. 

''Now, as always^in the past, the great majority of the natives of India live poorly and on small moans. But it ia l)clie\'ed tlsat, 
notwithstanding the increase of 2)opulation, the standard of comfort among tlie people is higher tlian i't Vv^as iitty years ago, Th(^ people 
certainly consume a much larger quantity of imported goods; they absorb a larger yearly importation of xirecious metals; they trade 
much more, and they travel much more; more of them are educated; and the counti^' yields nmcli more, and more vahiable produce thaii 
it did fifty years ago. 

'^It is not posvsible to prove the position mathematically, l>ut it would seem that good reasons have been shown for the behef that 
the fiscal burdens on India for the bulk of the population are lighter rather than heavier tlian tliey were iifty yeiu-a ago, due regard being 
had (1) to the people's power to bear them, and (2) to the benefits which they receive from the State." 

(1) The main arterial railways passing on their way across India through native States liave been constructed, lik(^ the railways 
in British India, either by companies whose capital is guaranteed by the Indian treasury or directly at the cost of tliat treasury. I^>iit 
native States have been encouraged to make^ at their own expense, and have so made branch lines either to their capitals or to other 
I^arts of their dominions. As specimens of these branch lines may l^e mentioned the Gwalior Railway, the Hyderabad Railway, the 
lines in Jodhpore, and the lines in Kathiawar. In one or two cases tiiese native State lines have been constructed l)y companies on 
guaranties from the native State treasuries. 

The British Government of India reserves control and supervision over native State railways, as it doc^s over guaranteed companies' 
lines, and the tariff of rates and the arrangements are nuich the sam** as on adjn.'pnt Vino: In Hririsli tenitory. fa .\/me k w cases, where 
native State lines have been very cheaply constructed, rah^s rule a little lower ihan on (M-ditairy r*»-itish lin(^-^. 

(2) Imported salt, imported li<piors, and other ieqx^rled g<i()ds }>a-:sing inlimiaiive Statrs have paid tin* British im]^'-rt <le^i(V"'at 
the seaports. No refund is granted on the goods parsing into native States, aud uo duties^ v^'lialcvcr are jcvi-d, nu }SiUii\< p.a-. in^- from 
nativ(sStates into British territory. Native Statics u-cd to levy transit duties V(aw fr-\dy oti t:f)-)dsi'as-a!ig tlu iriroiilir:^ i]i ( il*)' r dinM'tiou, 
but for many years the Jh-itlsh (jovernmeut has f^pared no effort to free tin; internal tr.a'o of Tp.dia fi'oui tranivh'ls of thii^ kind, aud 
for the most x>^^rt transit or other internal dutie-:? on tratllc within India liave c^a-ed, sivo on surh articl,^-^ ;e-! ;r^' ^i -x-rio'/d \n the 
niargijjal note above. In some parts of India, British and native, cities and towns raise most of th.cir mmiiri[>al rv^\tMiue by u-lroi 
duties. Ihit constant effort is devoteel to i)reventing tliese octroi taxes from opcu'ating as transit duties on trade. 

STATEMENT BY AN OFFICIAL IN INDIA. 

On this same subject a distinguished officer of the British Government in India, in a letter addressed to the chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, replying to certain questions proi)ounded by him regarding the methods by wliicli the cost of railway construction and 
other improvements in India are borne, says: 

''The whole cost of Indian administration and of. public works and improvements is borne exclusively by ttie Indian taxpayer. 
Every rupee spent in British India, including the cost of the British army in India and His Majesty^s vessels ia Indian waters, and 
every shilling spent in England on account of India (including military and civil charges there and the cost of tlie India oiiice), is raised 
from the revenues of India. 

'^ No guaranteed loans, in the ordinary sense of the term, have at any time been raised for railways or other public works. When 
a railway line is undertaken by a conq)any under a guaranty from tlie government, the plirase means tliat tlie govcinrnent of India 
guarantee to shareholders the payment from Indian revenues of a minimum dividend on the capital expcyuditiu'e on the line. 

*'The loans raised by the government, a large part of them having been spent in railways ixnd oihor iru])rovemcnts, are not guar- 
anteed by His Majesty's Government (that is, by the British taxpa^-er). The public debt of India consist--! of a sterhng (gold) debt 
raised in liondon and a rupee (silver) debt raised in India. The interest in both cases is paid from Indian re\enues, and they are tiie 
sole security for the loans." 

INDIA'S RAILWAY AKD CANAL SYSTEM. 

The details of the method by vvdiich. the vast sums necessary for the construction of the Indian railway system (chiefly owned by 
the Indian Government) have been ra^ 1 are given in the India Office List, a semiofficial publication for the year BlOl, as follows: 

*'The three systems on which rail^va,} s liave been constructed and worked in India are the guaranteed, the State, and the aseisted, 
though each of these again admits of subdivision. The original great trunk lines of India are due to tlie guaranteed companies. The 
contract between them and the government was as follows: The government gave the land required, free of (charge; it also guaranteed 
interest generally at the rate of 5 per cent on the share capital raised with its consent, and a lower rate upon delienture capital. A 
general supervision of the working of the railway wa^also retained, and stores and troops were to be carried on favorable terms. If the 
net profits in any half year fell below the amount of guaranteed interest the government made up tlie deficien<'y. If they exceeded this 
amount the surplus was equally divided between the government and the company. Moreover, tlie governmeiit had the right of l)uying 
the undertaking at specified dates on payment of the value of the stock calculated at its market price on the average of the three preceding 
years. In this way the East Indian Railway was acquired in 1880, the Eastern Bengal Railway in 1 884, tlie Sind, Punjab, ami I)(dhi 
Company's hues in 1885^86, the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at the end of 1888, and the South Indian Railway in 1890. In 1870 a 
new pohcy of railway development by the direct SLgency of the State was inaugurated, but in 1880-81 a return was made to the system of 
encouraging private enterprise by State assistance. Both agencies are now employed side by side. The experience gained of the working 
of the old guaranty system has, however, suggested various modifications in the relations between the State and the companies which 
have more recently been formed for the construction and working of railways, and the nature of the assistance granted now varies 
eonsiderably. In some instances, of which the Bengal and Northwestern Railway is the most important, lines have been constructed 

1 Alcoholic liquors, oi)ium, salt, and one or two other articles on which specially high taxation is levied arc the only ex.eepti<>ns to this rule. 
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without any direct pecuniary assistance; in others a subsidy or limited guaranty has beeii granted. The agency of private companies 
has also been employed by the government, both in the construction and working of State lines. In all cases the government has the 
power of taking over the railway at specified periods on stated terms. 

*^0n December 31, 1899, there were 23,225 miles of open railway in India, of which 1,410 miles were opened during the previous 
twelve months; 3,414 miles more were under construction or sanctioned for commencement. The chief extensions of the year were on 
the Bengal-Nagpur, Northwestern, Tapti Valley, Bengal and Northwestern, Godavari Valley, and G waiior lines. The total capital outlay 
on railways, iii) to the end of the year 1899, was £190,684,647, and the cost of the open lines averaged about £8,290 per mile. The gross 
earnings of all lines for the year 1899 were £19,364,012, or £1,070,563 more than in the previous year; working expenses came to rather 
less than 48 per cent of the gross earnings; and the net revenue yielded 5.32 per cent as against 5.37 per cent in the previous year on 
the capital expenditure on the open lines. 

'*The general results of the working of the various classes of Indian railways up to December 31, 1899, are given in the following 
table: 



CLASS. 



Length of 
line open 
on Decem- 
ber 31, 1899. 



Total capital 
outlay on open 
lines to Decern 



ber 31, 1899, in- berof passen- 
cluding steam- gers carried, 
boat service 
and suspense 



Total num- 



Total weight 
of goods car- 
ried. 



Gross earn- 
ings, includ- 
ing R team- 
boat service. 



Working ex- 
penses, in- 
cluding 
steamboat 
service. 



Net earnlngf^ 

including 

steamboat 

service. 



State lines worked by companies 

State lines worked by the state 

Lines worked by guaranteed companies 

Assisted compaliies 

line€ owned by native states and worked by companies 

Lines owned by native states and worked by State Railway Agency. 
Lines owned and worked by native states 

Total 

Total for 1898 



Miles. 
11, 124 
5,707 
2,592 
1,349 
1,203 
157 
1,092 



£ 
85,615,813 
55,318,033 
34,652,616 
6,383,260 
5,863,835 
581,518 
2,469,467 



Numher. 
70,981,363 
38, 192, 493 
37, 769, 551 
6,764,079 
3, 919, 390 
1,094,856 
3,236,625 



Tons, 
20,609,920 
9,342,411 

5,748,601 

1,079,663 

1, 583, 826 

172, 376 

714, 769 



£ 

9,422, 

4,453, 
4,218, 
464, 
435, 
47, 
322, 



£ 

4,075, 
2,335, 
2,20(>, 
239, 
188, 
26, 
154, 



23,225 
21,815 



190,684,647 
178,898,605 



161,957,197 
152,285,760 



39,251,456 
36,297,939 



19,364, 
18, 293, 



9,225, 
8,686, 



£ 

5, 346, aSO 
2, 117, 552 
2,011,825 
224, 875 
247, 160 
156, 647 
167,914 



10,138,133 
9,606,741 



THE NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC WORKS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLONIES. 

*' Among the works which young colonies must undertake and complete quickly the most important," says M. de Lanessan, *'are 
Hhe construction of highways and railways. The ways of communication are the most effective means for iDacifying and maintaining 
order in the country; without these convenient means the economic transportation of raw materials, fertilizers, products of agriculture 
and industry would be impossible and colonization could not go on. 

*'If at the beginning of our protectorate over Madagascar, we had taken the trouble to construct roads, the utility of which was 
recognized by all the world, and later on we had built railways over these roads, the military expedition of 1895 might have been 
avoided; we should have economized more than a hundred millions and the lives of five or six thousand men, and it is probable that we 
should never have had any need of keeping in the country the six or seven thousand soldiers whose number is no more regarded suffi- 
cient and who cost us more than fifteen millions per year. 

INDISPENSABLE FOE DEVELOPMENT. 

"It goes without saying that ways of communication are no less indispensable for the development of colonization itself. How 
could a colonist start an agricultural or industrial undertaking in a country where there are no means of transporting the materials 
necessary for his buildings, his outfit, the raw material to be worked, or the products of his field or factory? This, however, is the 
exact state in which all our establishments of Indo-China, the western coast of Africa, of Madagascar, etc., find themselves. Aside from 
the railway between Dakar and St. Louis (150 kilometers) and that between Kayes and Bafoulabe (100 kilometers) we have not 
constructed a single railway in our immense domain on the eastern coast of Africa. As regards roads, they are almost unknown 
anywhere. In all Indo-China there are 50 kilometers of narrow-gauge railway between Saigon and Mytho, in Cochin China, and 105 
kilometers of 60-centimet-er8 gauge between Phu-Lang-Thuong and Langson, in Tonkin, and this in a country which extends along the 
China Sea, or over 2,000 kilometers in length, measuring from 200 to 400 kilometers in width. In Guiana no roads or railways are to 
be found, and it is as hard to traverse the country now as it was one hundred years ago. Our old West Indian colonies possess not a 
single kilometer of railway. In Reunion, about ten years ago, a railway about 60 kilometers in length was constructed, but wc ceased 
building, as if worn-out by this effort. Tunesia had to wait more than ten years for the building of its first railway. At present it has 
but a few trunk lines. Even Algeria, notwithstanding its twenty-five millions of guaranteed interests which tiie mother country pays 
annually for its railways, is far from having all the railways which would be useful in giving value to its different parts, 

THE BRITISH COVER THEIB COLONIES WITH EAILWAYS. 

"While we thus show the most extreme negligence in creating the most indispensable economic instruments of colonization, the 
English meanwhile cover their colonies with railways. In the extreme Orient they connect by rail India and Afghanistan on the one 
hand and Burma with China on the other hand. In Australia they push the railways from all parts right into the desert. In Africa 
they have already constructed in the south more than 2,000 kilometers of railroads which, parting from the Cape, move toward the 
center of the Dark Continent to meet the Egyptian railways, which, coming down from the north in a southerly direction, measure 
already about 3,000 kilometers in length. Simultaneously they have begun the construction of a railway which is to connect in Ouganda 
the western coast of Africa with the region of the great lakes of Victoria and Albert Nyanza, and they announce the building of another 
road, which, parting from Sierra Leone (Freetown) toward the western coast, would precede the former, etc. 

"All these railways are to center at the coast of the great lakes and will place the greater part of the commerce of Africa in the 
hands of Great Britain even before we shall have traced those lines which we ought to have by this time in the basins of the Senegal, 
Higo-, Gabon, Kongo, etc. 
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FEENCH CAPITAL AND THE COLONIES. 

*'The British Government, by such immense work as outlined above and through the revenues which the capital employed in the 
undertaking of these works assures to its citizens, interests the English people in the colonies, whereas the French Government shows 
utter lack of interest in its transoceanic colonies which have become the vantage ground for the officials and the military establishment 
only. 

DEVELOPMENT AND DIVERSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE. 

The development of agriculture follows immediately and imperatively the development of intercommunication. This is especially 
important in the development of colonial territory within the TropicS; where soil and climate are very productive, and labor, intelligently 
applied, produces greater proportionate results than elsewhere. 

AGRICULTUKAL PRODUCTS OF THE TROPICS REQUIRED IN THE TEMPERATE ZONE. 

The fact that each year makes the great manufacturing regions of the temperate zone more and more dependent upon tropical 
territory for raw materials for manufacture, and for certain lines of foodstuffs, adds to the importance of intelligent agricultural develop- 
ment of the territory which is now attracting most attention from colonizing countries — the Tropics. The importation of tropical and 
subtropical products into the United States alone, including in the list raw silk, dyestuffs, and many classes of chemicals, now amounta 
to about $350,000,000 annually, and similar conditions exist in the other manufacturing and consuming countries of the world. The 
importance, therefore, of develoxiing and encouraging the production of these agricultural and other natural products is apparent. 
On the other hand, certain important articles formerly exclusively of tropical origin are now being produced in great quantities in the 
temperate zone, notably sugar, and thus the former profits of agriculture in the Tropics greatly reduced. This fact increases the 
importance of a diversification of natural products and intelligent attention to agricultural development in tropical colonial territory. 

DIVERSIFICATION OF PRODUCTS IN THE TROPICS. 

In this, as in other matters of this character, it is interesting and instructive to note what has been accomplished in these lines by 
the various colonizing countries. Of these, England and the Netherlands have been the most active, though in recent years France, 
Germany, and Belgium have taken steps looking to the development of agricultural industries in the territories governed by them. In 
the English colonies, the decadence of profitable sugar production in the West Indies, consequent upon the abolition of slavery and the 
development of beet sugar production in the temperate zone, has led to a very thorough examination of the question of tlie steps necessary 
for the protection and improvement of agriculture in those colonies. A commission was appointed by the British Government in 1896 
which visited the West India islands and thoroughly studied the subject, taking testimony, listening to the suggestions of all classes of 
the population, and publishing the results in a large volume of nearly one thousand pages. The commission which authorized this study 
recited that ''Whereas representations have been made by the governors and legislative bodies, and by inhabitants of those of our West 
India colonies in which the cultivation and production of sugar forms the chief industry, that the sugar industry in those colonies is 
in a state of extreme depression and can no longer be carried on except at a loss; and whereas it is expedient that full and authentic 
information should be obtained as to the facts and causes of the alleged depression, we do hereby constitute and appoint you to be our 
commissioners to make full and diligent inquiry into the condition and prospects of certain of our colonies in the West Indies in which 
sugar is produced.'* The result of that inquiry was a recommendation for the diversification of products and for definite and intelligent 
action by the home Government for the purpose of encouraging such diversification. These recommendations included the encouragement 
of individual ownership of land in small holdings by the natives, the establishment of central sugar factories, and of botanical stations by 
which the soil, climate, and conditions in each island could be studied and the intelligent introduction of plants best suited to those 
conditions encouraged. In several^ of the West India islands botanical stations have been established, which, in connection with the 
great Kew Botanical Gardens at London, and under the general direction of the superintendent of those gardens, now make a constant 
and intelhgent study of conditions in those islands, and through cooperation with the natives have already greatly diversified production 
and laid the foundation for future prosperity. Some of these botanical stations, however, were in existence prior to the visit of the 
commission to these islands, and it was largely by reason of the benefits which their work had already proven to the agriculture of that 
island that the recommendations of the commission in favor of the enlargement of this work were made, 

BENEFIT OF SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PRODUCTIVE POWERS OF THE COLONY. 

Examples of the benefits to the colony and to the world at large of this systematic study by the home Government of agricultural 
possibilities in the colonies and the encouragement of new industries are found in other colonies, especially the history of tea cultivation 
and production in India and Ceylon and of quinine in India and Java. 

TEA CULTURE IN THE COLONIES AND ITS EFFECT ON SUPPLY AND PRICES. 

The cultivation of tea in Java was encouraged by the British Government about the middle of the nineteenth century, and India 
and Ceylon now rank among the most important tea-producing countries of the world. The development of this industry is illustrated 
by the fact that India and Ceylon in 1865 supplied but 3.2 per cent of the tea consumed in the United Kingdom, as against 92.2 per 
cent in 1900. The tea exports of India and Ceylon aggregated in 1899 about $50,000,000 in value. An indication of the growth in tea 
production in those countries is also shown in the fact that from India the tea exports have increased from 13,232,232 pounds in 
1871 to 175,038,127 pounds in 1900; and from Ceylon they have advanced from 1,802 pounds in 1871 to 129,661,000 pounds in 1899. 
The tea exportation of the world has increased from 367,000,000 pounds in 1884 to about 565,000,000 pounds in 1899, and that of India 
and Ceylon from 63,000,000 to 290,000,000 pounds in the same time. Thus the percentage of the world's tea exportation supplied 
by India and Ceylon has increased from 17 per cent in 1884 to 52 per cent in 1899. Meantime great reductions in prices of tea have 
occurred, doubtless due not only to the great increase in production in India and Ceylon, but also to the introduction of machinery 
in curing and handlmg, by which the cost of production is greatly reduced. 



aiJINIKE CULTURE AND ITS EFFECT ON SUPPLY AND PRICES. 

The great reduction in tlie price of quinine, which has occurred in the knowledge of the present generation despite the enormous 
increase in its use, is chiefly due to the intelligent development of its production in the colonies under the direciion of their respecti^^e 
home (lovernnients. Formerly the clncshona bark from which quinine is produced was obtained only from the dense forests of New 
Granada (now Colonibia), Ecuador, PcrUj and Bolivia^ and could only be obtained by great toil and hardship, as the treen grew isolated 
or in small chinipp, whicli Iiad to be searched out by the Indian cascarilleros, and the bark after being thus obtained was transported by 
the most primitive methods. The enormous demand for the product of the cinchona bark led j about, the middle of the last century, to 
experiineats in the cultivation of the tree in Jcxxa and India. In 1854 the Dutch Government seriously undertook the task of 
introducing (cinchona trees into the island of Javaj and the experiment proved so successful that cinchona culture has become a very 
imx>ortant and ])roHperous industry iu that colony. A few years later the Indian government sent Mr. Clements R. Markham to South 
America to obtain young trees and convey them to India for experimental i)Ui'poses. The enterprise proved immediately successf alj and, 
accordiiij;r to Sir W. W. Hunter, in his Indian Empire, 1892, "has proved remunerative from a pecuniary point of view. A cheap 
febrifuge lias been provided for the fever-etricken population of tlie Indian sufferers, while the surplus bark sold in Europe repays the 
interest on the capital expended. The headquarters of cinchona cultivation in southern India are on the Nilgiri hills, where the 
government owns four plantations from wliicli seeds and plants are annually distributed* to the public in large quantities, and there are 
already peveral i)rivato plantations rivaling the goverjnnent's estates in area, and are understood to be very valuable properties. A 
"quiriologist" department is maintained, and quinine is being manufactured under its superintendence. The total area u]ider cinchona 
in government and private x}lantations in India in 1891 was 13,407 acres in the Madras Presidency, while the success of the government 
plantation in Bengal rivalB tliat of the original plantation on the iS'^ilgiri. In 1891 four plantations on the Mlgiri hills contained 1,762,000 
cinchona trees, and the total output of bark was 133,351 pounds. Tiie government plantations in Darjiling contain 4,155,861 cinchona 
trees, wliicli yield 913,972 pounds of bark, and tiie revenue derived from the sale of quinine, cinchona, febrifuge, and bark siiowed a large 
profit over the expense "of the year's working of 17,000,000 rupees. Tlie object of starting the cinchona plantations w^as not to aim at a 
I)ront, l)iit to seciH'e for the x>eople a cheap remedy for fever, the most common of all tropical diseases. The quinine manufactured at 
the government factory can now l)e sold at 1 nipee per ounee^ while quinine cost a good many rupees per ounce twenty-nine years ago, 
wlien the cinchona enterprise was initiated by the governor of Ik^ngal. Hardly any greater blessing to a fever-stricken community can 
be imagineil tlum cheap quinine. During the years in ^\dilch cinchona febrifuge was issued the saving by its use in the place of imported 
(piinine has been immense, and quinine and cinchona l)ark are now becoming an important staple of export trade." The cultivation of 
cinchona haE^ also been introduced in Ceylon, and proved equally successful. A recent report on Java |)nblighed by the British 
Government says that the success in cincliona culture in Java has been very strongly marked, so much so that the Indian government 
recently gent its director of cinchona plantations to Java to study the cincliona cultivation for the benefit of that industry in India. 
The growth, of this industry in Jav^a is ilUistrated by tlie fact tiiat the exportation of cinchona bark from Java to Amsterdam has 
increased from 7,342,000 pounds in 1893 to 11,221,000 pounds in 1899. 

OTHER SUCCESSFUL BXPERIMENTS IK TROPICAL COLONIAL PRODUCTS. 

Other experiments in the diversilication of industries and tlie introduction for cultivation in the tropical colonies of valuable trees 
and plants, upon tlie natural productions of which the world has formerly relied, are being steadily and intelligently pursued. The 
French have introduced jute and manila heiiip into Indo-Cliina, tlie Dutch and English Governments have encouraged the introduction 
of rubber trees of tluj best varieties in tlieir various East Indian possessions, the Germans have established botanical and agricultural 
stations in their several African colonies, tlie Belgians have established coffee and rubber plantations in the Kongo Free State, and the 
great botanical gardens of tlie British and Dottili— the one at London, with numerous branches in the colonies, and tlie other in Java^ — 
attest the intelligent interest wliich tliose experienced Govermnents are manifesting in the diversification and increase of the natural 
products of tlieir colonies. By vray of illustration it may be said tliat rubber trees of the best quality known in South America, 
from which the highest grade rubber is now obtained, are being introduced for systematic cultivation in Java, Borneo, the Malayan 
Peninsula, and other parts of tlie East Indies, and that experiments in this line are also being encouraged by the Germans and Belgians 
in Africa. The Belgian Grovernment, in its direction of the Kongo Free State, now requires that a certain number of rubber trees be 
planted for each tree destroyed, with the purpose of thus assuring the maintenance of the supply in that region. The Kew Gardens, 
at London, serve as an advancc^I horticultural school, at which men are trained for intelligent work in the colonies. '' Some sixty men, 
trained at Kew,'' says the British Colonial OfTice List of 1901, '' are now in official employ in different parts of the Empire, Eelations 
with the botanical institutions are maintained by semiofficial correspondence. With those of colonies more directly under control of the 
colonial office the communication is closer." 

TKAL!sUNG SCHOOLS FOR COLONIAL AGBICULTUKE. 

British colonial botanical institutions fall roughly into three (dasses: Those of the first class are usually administered by a sdentific 
director; those of the second class by a skilled superintendent, while the third class consists of botanical stations. These last are small 
and inexpensive gardens, devised in 1855, in order to fifford practical instruction in the cultivation of tropical crops, and were intended 
to develop the agricultural resources, first of the smaher West Indian Islands, and subsequently of British possessions in tropical Africa. 
Each is in charge of a secretary, who is a gardener trained at Kew. In 1898, in^ accordance with the recommendation of the West 
Indian Royal Commission above referred to, a special department of agriculture, supported by imperial funds, was created for the West 
Indies, and placed in charge of a commissioner, Dr. D. Morris, C. M. G., with limdquarters at Barbados. He is consulting officer to 
the governors at Jamaica^ British Guiana, and Trinidad, and in charge of the botanical gardens or stations for sugar-cane experiments, 
agricultural schools, and local experiment plots at Tobago, Grenad% St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Barbados^ Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, 
St. KittB, and the Virgin Islands. The total appropriation by the British Government in support of the department in 1901-2 is £17,420. 

The work of these agricultuml and experiment stations in the West Indies is illu&trated by some statements made before the 
royal commission which visited the W^est Indies in 1898j as above indicated. Mr. W.Fawcett, director of the Jamaica public gardens 
and plantations^ in his testimony before that commission, said: 

'*The object of maintaining a garden in a colony like Jamaica is for the introduction of new plants^ to give information about 
plants generally to the planters and people of all sorts, and to do what we can in tke way of training men and boys in agrieulturgtl 
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ptiTBults. We have in onr work men who have been trained at Kew, practical 5:av(lener9, and after pome time, with the experience 
they j?et in the Tropica, tht-y can inFtruet the people all over the country. We have just ^ent Un' t-iuperiiilenflent who was in char:r*' of 
a part of our j]:ardens to take charge of the botanical station in Britidi Honduras'. A sh^rt tinio b'.'fore we H*"jit the h<^a'iru;in, a hhick 
nuui Avlio had been at work hi the.i^ardens for a period of twenty-four year,^, to work in the west cnii-t of Africu, to tala- cliarp:^ oi' Un; 
labor in the "ranhnir^ tliert^ under a Kewman. We have also trained two auprentlci^s v,lio w(M'e f-eut by llie (n>vt'rn!nr]d to Liiu^is for I\no 
or tljree yearp. A iMvmer ^uperhitendent hfre U nrnv in charge of the botani^'al L-^or.lens in (\\vlo:^ an<{ hi< siu^esr-or y nov>- in rliai :v of 
the ^'arilennat Tnni'ia<l,whik.' ^till anotiier in '^iiperintnTident in Denieranu We have an iivhisirial hc^iool to v.-ldcb tho woM'^ :uid ^irayn 
and ori)ha!iH c(»inn)ined l;y th(M'esi<!enl uiagiFlrates re<'«,ive instruction in ajj;ri<'uUuro in the jjardcn^. All tin- boy,^ iMuh'r 12 3* i-^-s of 
age iri-t a ludf-hour It^rture in the garden daily, have three hours' work in tljo Kchofjl a';d work al-o^it [\iv ^loinjd^ adjoiuiiii^ llu'< -ijool, 
Avhile tho«e alxn^e 1-* fjret two hours in the school and ilie re.-t of \ho lime in the pink'ii;^. They titko u j:;reat <li-a] of in(pre,d in tr.o 
IcctnreH, auf] it i.s tbeir ambition to ^o to tlie Idgher _o;nuh>\ Part «i[ Ihe work of fljc L:ard(Mis i^ Ih-.- iii-nibulion of j)(ants iu\d trirs of 
various kind^;. There were formerly i^carceJy any nutnie:^ troths in Jamaica, bnit we have dirtribulc 1 b-lwcen 5(^01)0 ar.d 100, (100 plaut.J. 
AVe started t ho orange j^ardenn about a y**ar and a. half a-o, and in one year's tiuic dihtril)iited b>,''00 jihi'its. We lu.ve rrceivtMl an<l 
diRtribiitJ-"d Liberian cohV-e ])lanN, and have recently ret'cived fi'om Kew a still better coffee, wiuch i,s to be d.istribnled in the form of 
plants'. We are distribiitiiig cocoa })lantHr, suid greatly improving th<» grad*^ of pn;duction by srending an inntrucior tlirou-jh the vaiious 
parishes where there a?-e cocoa land.^, and Jrhowing the ])eoj>le how to ])lani and cultivate them. A\'e aic^ al>o imt^ortiiig' tobacro ,<('eds 
from Ibdjana, and although the tobacco soon d^-'generates here, if Ave g(4 fresh seeds every year from Habana it Avill probably keep up 
the reputation of the Jamaica tobacco, which is alrea<ly wry good." 

SMALL HOLDINGS OF LAND AND DIVERSIFIED INDUSTIIIES RECOMMENDED FOR THE Vv'EST INDIES ESPECIALLY. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in his Problems of Greater Britain, 1890, in which di^^cupsing conditions in the colonies following several 
visits to them, takes a decidedly hopeful view of the conditions and prosx^c'ts in the West Indies, and expresses the l)elief that the 
subdivision of the land into small hidividual holdings for the colored citizens, and coupkKl with this an enlargement of the powers of 
self-government, would prove advantageous. He especially calls attention to the diversification of industries whicli has alreail.v begun, 
and wd)ich he s^ays is due in part to the fall in price of sugar and in part to the subdivision of the formerly large estates and their lease 
or sale to the negro inhabitantB. "Although sugar production still constitutes the staple product of several of the British West Indian 
colonies," he says, "it no longer occupies the position of universal i>redominance. Cacao competes with sugar in Trinidad, wliile in 
Grenada it takes a foremost place; Jamaica and Dominica possess vast resources as yet almost wdiolly undeveloped, and while coffee 
cultivation may be extended, there is a possible future in many of the islands for tobacco and tea. As tea has partly replaced eolLce in 
Ceylon, and fiber is making the prosperity of the Bahamas, so in the West Indies a transformation of estates as regards tluur produce is 
now in i>rogress. Oranges, banana^J, and other fruits, mostly sent to the United States, form the chief articles of export from Jamaica. 
The rapid increase in tlie growth of fruit production has been partly caused by tlie depression of the sugar industry, and in part also the 
result of the division of property among n.egro peasant owners, to wdiom fruit grovving presents no difficulties. Tlie fruit trade of Jamaica 
has given an immense impetus to the ]>rosperity of the sn.iall landowners of that colony. The very natural land luinger of the sons of 
the emancipated sla\^es lias led to tlie riRO of a class of small proprietors whose existence seems lik'ely to become in the Ibitisli islands, as 
it is already in the French, the donunant factor of the West Indian problem. The wliite population of the island, botli British and 
French, is on the decline; the black and colored population is increasing. Sir George Baden-Powell and Sir William Crossinan, in the 
report of the royal commission, estimate tliat thirty days' labor on an acre of good land in Jamaica will, in addition to providing a 
family with food for the year, yield a surplus saleable in tlie market for from ^£10 to £30. It is no vfonder that under such conditions the 
small liolders who own tiieir land and till it by tlieir exertions should tlndve, where great proprietors, wdio liave to make use of hired 
labor, too often fail. It is cliielly to tlie success of the small holders that must be attributed the remarkable increase in revenues of tlie 
West Tnddan colonies during tlie last lialf century, in spite of the losses wdiich tlie planters have incurred. It has been computed tliat 
Tfhile the revenue of the slave colonies at tlio time of emancipation amoimted to less than £450^000, it liadin 1887 risen to £2,000,000, 
or more than four times as much as in the days of slavery. The revenue is raised mainly by means of import dtities, tlie l^urden of 
winch falls upon the masses of the negro people, and were it not for an immense improvement in their condition, consequent upon the 
firm hold which tliey have acquired of the land, no such increase w^ould have been possible." 

Mr. Hugh Edward Egerton, in his History of British Colonial Policy, 1897, commenting upon conditions in the West Indies, 
says: "To a great extent the burden of the West Indies is not want of development, but oveixU^velopment in a i)articular direction. 
Never, certainly, has the situation of the West Indian sugar grower appeared so serious, since it is now doul)tful whether under the 
most favored conditions of economic production the West Indian grower can hold his own, confronted as he is by hostile European 
bounties and a public taste wdiich prefers a more attractive looking though less good article. It would seem as though, if the West 
Indies are ever to prosper, new products and industries will have to supersede over large areas the sugar cultivation which was lai^gely 
the outcome of negro slavery." 

EXPERT TESTIMONY FROM THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

A paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute, London, April 14, 1891, l)y Dr. D. Mxyrns, director of experimental stations in 
the British West Indies, has the following: 

The production of sugar can bv no means occupv all the available lands suitable for cvdtivation in tlie West Imlies. It is well that 
it is so. AVhat is wanted is a diversified svsteni of cultural industries, so that there may be no collapse of prosperity as at present on 
account of fluctuation in the price of anV single article. The physical configunition of the West India Islands, wdiere there are all 
gradations from plains to slopes and mountain sides, point to this conclusioji. We can not do better, therefore, tlian take these as tliey 
are, and endeavor to cultivate them in such a skillful and suitable manner as to render them a source of wealth and prosperity to the 
community. 

MANY SOUIICES OF WKALTJI OPEN TO THE NATIVE. 

On lands not already occupied with sugar, and where sugar growing does not prove remunerative, there are numerous industries that 
might be suceesefully established. What has been accomplished in this respect at Jamaica and other West Indian Islands is a sufficient 
proof that a system of diversified industries is m the long run the best and most lasting. Besides sugar, then, we should endeavor to 
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Belect a luimber of induRtries well suited to the soil and climate. Of these none are perhaps more promising at present than coffee. 
Tiiere are twts sorts oi (*ofw'e — the Lil)erian coffee, for -vvarra, humid valleys, and the Arabian coffee, for hilly slopes up to 2,000 or 3,000 
feet. The jiioiintiuiis of Doniinica could grow as fine a coffee as any in the world. While people are investigating remote parts of the 
world for snit;!jjlB foficc lands, here witlvin easy reach of us are some of the finest coffee lands to be found in any part of the Tropics. 
At least froiii !},V()0 to 10,(K]0 acres coidd be establislied with coffee in this one island. There are, besides, the highlands of Montserrat, 
of St. Kittf-Nevis, and tlie hills of Ttirtoia and Virgin Gorda. Cacao is easy of culture, and thrives in the rich soil of humid valleys. 
These are to be liad in Dominica in abuntlance, and they are not wanting also in Montserrat and St. Kitts, Spices, such as nutmeg and 
mace, vanilla, l.)lack pej)per, cubeb pepper, long pepper, cloves, ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, are already introduced to this part of the 
worl^l. The demand for spices is increasing, and these islands could grow exery one of those mentioned if only the people would give 
their attcntio!i to them and treat them accordiijg to tlieir special requirements. A great factor in the future development of these islands 
is the gro\^ ing of fruit. They are geographically the Channel Islands of the northe^rn continent, and their manifest destiny is to grow such 
special proihicts and such fruits and vegetables as tlie more temperate countries are unable to produce for themselves. Bananas are in 
great demand in tlie United States and Canada. The production of these is already large, but evidently the trade is only in its infancy, 
Jamaica alone exports nearly a quarter of a million sterling worth of bananas every year, but the northern people w^ant more and more. 
Bananas yield a crop in a year or so. The bunches sell for about £7 to £10 per hundred, for which ready money is paid. The planter can 
thus clear £15 to £20 per acre for his fruit, while under the shade of the banana plants he is establishing his land wdth cacao, coffee, 
spices, or other pennanent subjects. Besides bananas there are many fruits in great demand, such as oranges, pineapples, shaddocks, 
forbidden fruit, sapodilla, mango, avocado pear, granadilla, w^atermelon, tamarind, guava, cocoanut, star apjde, papaw, sweet sop, sour 
sop, sugar apT)le, mammee apple, Barljados clieriy^ lime, lemon, grapes, tigs, cashew nut, ground nut, loquat, Malay apple, rose apple, 
pomegranate, almond, genip, damson plum, balata, breadfruit, date, mangosteen, and durian. All these and many more are found in 
these islands—are found, indeed, in the small island of Dominica, but some are at present practically unknown to northern people. 
Then besides fruits there are abamdant supplies of vegetables, which could be shipped to reach northern markets in the depth of winter 
and realize good prices. The finest green peas, the best new potatoes, the most luscious .tomatoes are obtainable here a fortnight before 
Christmas, and the supply is limited only by the means at hand for disposing of them and getting them quickly and freshly into the 
proper market. 

The cultivation of the West Indian lime has already been discussed. This is essentially an industry of these islands, and it deserves 
to be fostered as one of the many elements conducive to their future prosperity. 

Of fibers suited for cordage and weaving pur})oses there are at least a score or two that could be easily grow^n. I need only give a 
brief enumeration of them. Sisal hemp (Amre) is now being largely taken up in the neighboring Bahamas, If more land is required 
to grow this fiber there are thousands of acres in Anguilla and the Virgin Islands exactly suited to its requirements. This might be had 
at possibly one-third or one-half the present price of the Bahamas' lands. Mauritius hemp {Fiircrae) could be grown at Anguilla and 
elsewhere,* and there are cheap machines manufactured in Mauritius that will clean it. Bowstring hemp plants of a special kind are 
found growing wdld in parts of Antigua. The liber is excellent, and as it is suitable for weaving purposes the demand for it is not likely 
to be influenced in any way by the production, however large, of sisal or I\Iauritius hemps. There is Egyptian cotton and ordinary 
cotton to be tried at Antigua, St. Kitts, and Anguilla; tobacco at St. Kitts, wdiere long ago it was a staple industry; cocoanuts for fresii 
nuts, for oil, for fiber, and for cocoanut butter in all islands possessing sandy beaches. And besides these there are industries in 
arrowroot, in cola nut, in fruit syrups, in ])reserA''ed and dried fruits, in silk raising, in resins, gums, India rubber, scent plants, and 
numerous medicinal plants. A promising new industry for the West Indies is that of gambler. This, as already mentioned, is an extract 
from the leaves of a plant ( Vncarla ffambier), and since the peox)le of the United States have taken to using it for tanning purposes the 
price has gone up considerably. Plants of gambler Avere forwarded from Kew to the West Indies last November. They arrived there 
safely, and are now in course of being j)ropagated for general distribution. 

THE DUTY OF THE COLONIAL GOVER^^MENT IS TO AIU DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES. 

This is a sketch only of what may be done in these islands. What is necessary is to select some half a dozen of the most promising 
industries and prosecute them with energy and enterprise. A few" years ago there were only two botanical establishments in tlie West 
Indies; now iliere are eleven. The new^ additions consist of a series of l)otaiucal stations, which may be descr]l)ed as l)otanical institutions 
of a simple and unassuming character, wliose functions are useful ratiier than ornamental. They are specially charged with the work of 
growing and distributing economic plants and giving practical information respecting their growth and treatment. Tins information 
is put forth in trie form of bulletins, which are widely and regularly disseminated among the people. The (^iirators also, by precept 
and example, diffuse a tliorougli knowledge of horticultural methods as ap|)lied to tropical plants. Thi;s scheme of botanical stations 
has been assiduously foste?-ed at Kew for many years, and it was in connection with the final organization of it I was invited to visit the 
West Indies during' the winter. There are botanical stations in the Leew^ard Islands at Dominica, IMontserrat, Antigua, and St. Kitts- 
Nevis. Aln^ady tliere are thousands of valuable economic plants ready for distribution at these stations, and the uien in charge (mostly 
trained at Kew) are capable of giving information and assistance respecting the special industries suited to each island. 

NATIVE LABOR IS SUFFICIENT IP PROPERLY ENCOURAGED. 

As regards labor, I am satisfied that there is enough already in the islands to start many new^ industries. It can, I believe, be 
shown that the labor is in excess of the demand, or at least in excess of the capital, when, as in Dominica, the value of the yearly 
exi)orts falls so low as £1.G per head of population. In Montserrat it is only £2.5 per head, while in Antigua and St. Kitts-Nevis, wdiere 
more systematic iudustrie^ are ]>ursued, it rises, respectively, to £7.6 and £7.8 per head. In both tliese cases, however, it is far below 
what it is at Trinidad. There the value of the annual exports reach the high rate of £11.7 per head of population. These figures are 
more clearly set forth in tlie following table, compiled from the Colonial Office List for the current year: 



PKESIDENCY. 


Area 
(square 

miles). 


Estimated 
population. 


Population 

(per square 

mile). 


Value of ex- 
ports, 1889. 


Value of 
exports per 

head of 
popalation. 


Antigua ^..,. .- 


108 

153 

291 

58 

1,754 


35,000 
11,000 
44,100 
29,500 
5,000 
196, 172 


324 
838 
288 
101 
86 
112 


£ 

266, 521 

28, 392 

346, 172 

47,325 

4,341 

2,308,832 


£ 

7.6 
2.5 
7.8 
1.6 
.8 
11.7 


M oni '"ic ri'Pvt . ........ 


Rt Kitts-Nevis 


Doiaiiiica 


Yirpiii Islands - 

Trinidad . . 





^ Excluding Barbuda and Eedonda. 

It IS ttie opinion of some that a system of negro peasant proprietors is best suited to the requirements of the West Indies. I am 
strongly of opinion tliat such a system universally applied would be very injurious to the negroes themselves and most detrimental to the 
future of the islands. It will be noticed that in the islands above mentioned, such as the Virgin Islands, Dorihnica, and Montserrat, 
where there are mc*t peasant proprietors or freeholders, there the value of exports is low'est. 
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Peasant proprietors, consisting entirely of negroes, when removed from the influence and example of European^!, qnleklv lose heart. 
They gradually exhaust their land and grow httle beyond what will supply them with the bare necesf^aries of life. If peasant ])rnprietors 
become the rule, the ICuropean must perforce retire. He can only exist where the land is laid out in large and systematic jjlantations 
and wliere labor is available for their maintenance and supi^ort. 

The peoj[)le moi-^tly wanted in the West Indies are Europeans with capital who will work hard themselves and superviKc the labor 
of tl)e people. I do not recoirmiend white settlers w^ith little or no capital to go out to these islands. Tlie experiment has l)ec^n tried 
more tlian once, aiid it has signally failed. The European should bring his capital and be the emplover and controller of tlie labor and 
not 1)0 a lal)urer liimself, even on his own allotment. The climate and (urcumstances of tro})ical life are all against liim. 

_ As regards the negroes, much could be done to teach and train them in cultiu-al pursuits. At present the edtication tliey 
rec(ave tends, 1 fear, to take them away from the land and to crowd them into towns to become needy clerks and shopmen instead of 
])rosp(^rous and contented cultivators. 

Efforts are being made to start industrial schools and to train negro boys as garden(-rs at the liotanical stations. Such elfovts in 
time must produce a change, but meantime the present labor supply must be 'judiciously utilized and the land so cultivated as to be 
retaJiied in a contimial state of fertility. 

iVIore lal)or will probably be required in time, and there are means for ol)taining this lal)or for the Leeward Islands as it is obtained 
for Trinidad, Tiritish Guiana, or any other West Indian colony. 

Dr. IMorris, in a paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute at London in 1887, said on this subject : 

Froni tlie eastern tropics I would ask you to go wdth me to the western tropics, and especially to those beautiful islands dotted 
over tlie Caribbean Sea. VVhile the west has given to the east the pineapple, the banana, and the guava, it has received in return tlie 




rathei' at] expensive system, as the planters lost the suckers or shoots for replenishing their fields, and the quantity taken at one sliipment 
was necessarily small. 

Of late years the bulk of the Bahamas fruit is shipped to the United States, and in 1885 the statistics as regards pineapples stood as 
follows: To (ireat Britain, 31,900 dozen, valued at <£4,785; to the United States, 424,065 dozen, valued at £46,062. The total value of 
the fruit exports of the Bahamas averages about .£54, 000 annually. 

These consist of oranges, shaddocks, avocado pears, bananas, cocoanuts, and sapodillas. Canned or preserved pineapples are also 
exported, but it would appear that much more might be done in this direction. From a letter received recently from a correspondent at 
tlie Bahamas I learn that "Eleuthera and Long Island have done very well this year, selling their pines at 2 shillings per dozen. But 
Cat Island, with a population of 5,000, nearly ail engaged in pine growing, has done very badly. The people had plenty of pines, but 
couhi not sell them. When I was there in the beginning of August there were several thousand dozens still in the lields, and tlie people 
would gladly have sold them at 4J or 6 pence per dozen, a price which would barely cover their carriage to the beach. But no sale 
could be made even at that price. The prospects of the orange crop are good, but so'long as the fruit is sent to market in bulk in the 
holds of schooners good prices can not be obtained, and many cargoes are damaged and lost," From another source I learn "tliat fully 
one-third of the fruit crop of the Bahamas is lost through want of care in properly picking and shipping the fruit." 

The other West Indian islands, with the exception of Jamaica, of whicli I shall speak presently, have not been able to establisli an 
appreciable fruit industry. The difFiculty is not in growing fruit, but in securing regular and suitable means of transit. Tlie inter- 
colonial steamers of the Royal Mail Company can not be utilized, as they have a purely local itinerary. What are wanted are ra{)id 
steamers connecting directly with the United States or Europe, and provided with suitable accommodation for carrying fruit. The fruit 
trade of the several islands at present is as follows: Trinidad, chiefly cocoanuts, £43,000; Tobago, chiefly cocoanuts, £2,600; (Srenada, 
£390; St. Lucia, £404; Barbados, chiefly tamarinds, £1,305; Dominica, 13,444; Montserrat, limes and lime juice, £11,000; St. Kitts and 
Nevis, £1,078; Antigua, chiefly pineapples, £156. 

Although Jamaica embarked in the fruit industry much later than most of the others it now occupies the first place as a fruit-exporting 
country. The value of its shipments are not far short of £250,000 annually, which go principally to the United States. The chief fruit 
exported is the banana, which in 1885 reached a value of £130,000. Next comes the orange, to the value of £34,000. Other fruits 
exported are pineapples, limes, mangoes, cocoanuts, shaddocks, and tamarinds. The Jamaica bananas are cultivated by both lCm\>peans 
and negroes, and, according to the season, sell locally for £7 10s. to £10 per hundred bunches. Small bunches, less than *' seven hands," 
are not saleable. The bulk of the orange crop is yielded by self-sown trees, growing in pastures or native gardens. When ihe fruit is 
carefully picked by hand, graded according to size and degree of ripeness, and well packed, it finds a ready market. Tiie demand for 
Jamaica fruit is necessarily affected by the Florida crop, but latterly the trade is somewhat brisk, and good i>rices are realized. Even 
with the trees at present existing, if attention were seriously given to the subject, the exports of oranges from Jamaica might l)e increased 
fourfold. It reflects somewhat unfavorably on the West Indian Islands, which can gi-ow this fruit so successfully and readily, thsit 
oranges from Sicily are still being imported into New York and New Orleans, and that after crossing the Atlantic they are placed in the 
market in a better and more acceptable condition for buyers than ^Vest Indian fruit, Tiiis is a matter which, with a little Jiiore 
experience and knowledge on the part of growers, might l)e greatly ciianged. With suitable storage in cool cluiuibers, Jamaica coidd 
6ui)ply the English market with pineapples, oranges, cherimoyers, watermelons, sweet cu|)S, tree tomatoes, rose a])|.)les, limes, mangoes, 
and many others. As regards mangoes, thousands of tons are produced annually, and I have elsewhere suggested that, after ex])ort!ng (he 
best in a green state, using other for chutneys, pickles, and preserves, the rest might be utilized in the production of a useful spirit or in 
the manufacture of glucose. 

The rapid rise of the fruit trade in Jamaica is due to the enterprising counsels of the late governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, who 
secured regular and rapid communication with the States by sul>sidized steamers, and connected tlie fruit ports by telegraph and 
extended the railways. Much is still needed in the way of roads for o|)ening up fruit districts, and for liringing tlierji into closer 
communication with the coast. By such means the fruit would be cheaply and expeditiously brought to tiie port of shipment, and the 
small settlers encouraged to embark in fruit culture. 

What Sir Anthony Musgrave did for Jamaica, Sir Frederick Barlce appears to Iiave done for Britisli II<)n(hiras. Tin; (\4nMi-hmcn' 
of a regular mail service between Belize and New Orleans was the first step in making Ihitish IfonduriH a fruit (rvp(>rtii!g coluuy. In 
1880 it exported no fruit except cocoanuts. Last year it exported fruits, consisting of bananas, limes, mangiK^h;, (^ranges, avo(':;do'ppius, 
pineapples, and tamarinds, to the value of £14,464. 

A very interesting attempt was made last year to import fresli tropical fruit froniBritish ( Juianaby r\Iossrs. Sci'Ulton c^ Son^s who Icid 
one of their steamers fitted with a cool chamber specially for the purp(\«e. Bjuiajias nud mnny dcOicato fruits wcrt^ rcoc!\(Ml from tiie 
West Indies during the course of the exhibition in excellent condilinn. It is to he liopod that all coiiueclcd with^thi- i;ilert'^ling 
experiment will resolve to make it a permanent feature in West Indian trade, and induce the JOnglish to hcconie a^ iarg(^ roiv.riiii('r-' of 
bananas and other tropical fruit as the people in the States. 

Before closing my remarks upon the West Indian fruit trade, I would mention that i\n) growing ol fruit for export has initi;it<'d 
quitea new departure m the methods of local trade. It is true that fruit growing in itself i-^ somewhat uufcrtiun, and apt tu suJY^m' <iid<f(>n 
reverses, but the fact remains that it enables some thousands of small growers to jJace lan<l under cultivation and to utilize^ \sh:it otlii'i'wi.^^' 
woidd be simply wasted. 

Again, a trade in fruit has introduced a system of cash payments on the si)ot, with tiie result that tlu^ cultivator is j)lace<l at n?iC(* in 
possession of means for continuing planting operations and extending tluMu to the fullest extent, Asa ca.'-e in point I might mention 
that the fruit trade in Jamaica is the means of circulating nearly £250,000 annually auKjug all classes of the comimmity, and thi^ iar>i(^ 
mm is immediately available, without the vexatious delays formerly experienced in estabhshing other and more permanent i?)dusliic-'. 
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Bai-iana,^, for iufd-auce, conio into bcnring in about fiftc^'ii or c.Mobtoen months from the time of planting, and as tlic return is usually from 
/:\i) to £20 per aero, tj^e planter is able, ^vith a oomparatively small rapital, to establish bin land in cocoa, coffee, nutmegs, limes, oranges, 
ami eoroamiti^, Mhieh, Avlu^n the bauiuias are exhausted, will nnnain a ] )cr man en t .source of revenue. It is on lliis account that I look 
upon thefriih trade of the West India Ipland.«, a? indeed ol n)any other nnall Indu^trirH, as calculated in the agirrejJtate to build up, 
little by tittle, an impro\td condition far the people of thene islands— a condition -which ultimately ^vill enable them to meet much more 
buccessfuily than the}' oll!or',\i,'ie would llie depression under which they are now siufering. 

A WEST INDIAN GOVERNOR ON DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES IN THE TROPICS. 

Diversification of industries in the Vvest Indies and distribution of lands among the natives was earnestly commended l)y Sir 
Hubert Jerningham, formerly governor-general of Mauritius and later go^'ernor-areneral of Trinidad, in an address before the Eoyal 
Colonial Institute, Loudon, April 16, 1901, in vvdiicli he said: 

Tlie instructions to the royal comraissionerB in 1896 were prim.arily to inquire into the condition and x>rospects of certain West 
Indian colonies ''in whicli sugar is produced," and, if necessary, '4.o make suirgestions best calculated to restore and maintain tlie pros- 
perity of those colonies and of their inhabitants/' 

TiicFe instructions were supplemented on January 5, 1897, l)y a letter containing three direct and pertinent questions: 

Is it a fact that the sugar industry in the West Indian colonies is in danger of extinction? 

Do tlie causes of the present depression of that industry include matters independent of the competition of sugar produced under 
bounty system? 

if tlie production of sugar in these colonies be discontinued, could other industries replace it, and, if so, be establislied in time to 
meet any existing crisis? 

SUGAE JI»yDrSTEV IN DANGER. 

The reply was prompt, direct, and exhaus}iv(\ 

It v-ai(t in substatice: H is a (nvt that Un) sn^ar inrlustry is in danger of extinction; the causes of the present depression do not include 
matter> iiidepeiu!e?it nf the con3pot?ti(;n of sugar produce'd und(T ih.e bounty svstem; and, lastlv, ''no industrv or series of industries 
can t>e ifdro(kiced into tho West Infiie:^ which will ever <^om])]ctely take the plaoe of sugar, and certainly no mch result will be attained 
within the spa<-^> of a few years,'' nn(l they conchule that ''it is of *the utmost hnportance that no time should be lost in making a begin- 
ning of su)>stituting other industries for the cultivation of tlie sugar cane." 

You will observM^ that this reply states a fact whi<'h, h(^wever hideous, nuist bo faced, and, further, makes suggestions which sliould 
be adopted without delay if the fa( t is not itself grappled with. 

l-}> to the pr(^s(>nt ParUament has ignored the fact, and apparently docs not wish, or does not dare, to face it as it should be faced, 
Feeimj that it spells want to the laborer, bankrui)tx'y to the colonies which di^oend on cane, an end of education, and a return to that 
bari)arlsm froin which we })ride ourselves in having siicured th(^ colored population of those islands. 

'i'his is no conunent; it is what the conunis.^ioners point (mt. 

To w^ii their own word^, ^''i'hen^ is every reason in believe tlnif a serious condition of things is rapidly aj)}n'oaching your Majesty's 
West Indian posse-^sions; that the crisis will be reach'^-d iti a very iow yrars; that the exports of suc^ar in twelve colonies\unount to no 
less tluui 55 per cent of thp total exports, and are 85 ]ier cent of that toUil in live coloines; that even if alternative industries su<M>eed in 
the <'(jurye of time, it is diflicull to believe that they will completely replace* canr; that those exports are the (mly means by which the 
population can purcha^'e mauufiwtur(^d g<jods, inclufling clothes, or the h'xial administrations raise a revenue to meet the cost of a civilized 
government, and that it is an obligation on ih(^ part oi Jlis Majesty not to abandon the Jiatives." That this solenm warning is rai:>idly 
approaching a fulhllnu^nt can be read in the statement arldressed t(^ the slunreholders of the Colonial Barik by their chairman, Mr. 
l>ohnH\ so recently as the 4th of this month. Jt is a statement which bears reipetition, and I wdll quote it, ])ecausej in measured lan- 
guago, tlie Houses of J*arliament are told what to expect if they do not do their duty, a^ called forth by the responsibility they undertook 
whe!i half a (century ago they j^rematurdy gav(^. absolute freedom to tho black population instead of liberty gradually, conditional on their 
power:i of labor and willingness to w^()rk. Mr. Dobree said: 

'*Their hope that tln^ [mpt^rial (government would deal witii this question in a fair and statesmanlike manner had been so far 
grievously disa]'pointed. Tin; West Indian eommuuUy comnumded no sulrieient nund^er of votes to act as an incentive to }>oiiii{al 
wire-pullers, and the whole trend of legislation, so far as sugar was concerned, woidd seem to be to play into tlie hands of foreigners, 
witltout considerati(^n for British or colonial interests, in spite of the inherent loyalty of the Wefe^t Indians he found that a strong 
feeling was growing up among the most thoughtfulmendiersof the (^onnnunity that they would be far better under A meric^m than under 
British rule, and he was of o])inion that, wdien it was ^vvn how greatly pro-^perily wa« ]:»eiiig brough.l about in Cuba and Porto lueo uncler 
Ameiiean rule, the feeling would grow str<»nger. He truste<l that Sf)mething jliight be done by the present Government, bnt they had 
Ijeen ]r)[)ing so lo7ig tliat he should not be disappointed if nothing were done. "'^ '^' '-'" 

'M may be ovcrsanguine, but 1 })elieve tlie efforts of the Trinidad plantcTS and those of the local government will succeed in 
maintt'Uuing the sugar industry for vi^t many y<'ars, Ihajjks ])rincipally to the impetus given to ])easant proprietorship and to the thrift 
and imhistrious liabits of the imported Indian coolies, hi regard to the first the 'Port of vSpain < Jazette' says: 

"Ml is a fact whicli is yearly becondng niore and more general I)"' recognized by the sugar planters that the advent of tlie cane 
farnjcr, more es{>ecially the large cane faruuu", into the sugar industry of the colony is nn event wliich must be regarded as a means of 
the rertf>ration of sugar to it-^ former and rightful place n^ the premier industry of Trinidad.' ^' * * 

AGRICULTtTBAL EDUCATION NEEDED. 

^^ Not only is it iniperative to teach tlie Creole population the usefulness of the soil, the bountiful returns which it gives to all labor 
bestowed on its culture, and the nobility of the w^ork itself, but it is imlispensable to instruct those who are wdliing to devote themselves 
to agriculture bow to discriminate between remunerative and nonremiinerative prodnce. * * * 

' ' How can these truths be impressed upon the natives of the West Indies unless it be done in the manner now attempted— -by educating 
the moi-e cultivated colored people to a kiiowdedge of agriculture, wdiich they can impart to those below them, and by bringing up the 
present generation of children to consider gardening and the use of the spade as part of a polite education?" 

.DIVEESIFICATIOj^^ of HfDllSITEIES NECESSABY AKD S^EASISJLE. 

In Trinidad, thanks to the strenuous and able efiforti of Professor Oarmody and Mr. Hart, of tiie Botanical Gardens, great progress 
is being made in this direction, and public interest is, I think, at the present 'moment as alive to the necessity of a change in the old 
modes of education as can be desired. 

Trinidadians have every reason to take time by the forelock, for they possess a soil whicli can grow anything and everything. The 
cacao trade, which comes next in importance to the migar trade, is one which, however remunerative, does liot give work to many 
hands, though forttinately it is one in which the native Oreota take an interest, and tlie coolies are beginning to invest their savings. 
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It a trade wliicli flourished in Trinidad up to 1827, when, owing to the fall in prices, it gradually dwindled to nothing, until in ISoG 
there were no more than 7,000 acres under cultivation. As the average yield per acre is 600 pounds, or 2 pounds per tree, «omc idt^^i of 
the development it has now reached can be gathered from the fact that there are at the present time nominally 408 cacao estates, 
yielding 173,000 bags, or 29,000,000 pounds of cacao, hence representing some 48,000 acres under cultivation. 

It is estimated that the cost of production of a bag of cacao containing 165 pounds is 34 shilling;^, wliile the sale price avera,<2;ed iov 
the last two years has been 75 shillings a bag, representing a total of more than £600,000, of winch half was clear profit and half was 
expended in the colony. 

The demand is so nmch on the increase that priccva maintain themFeive^? in ?;pitc of afcumulatiojin and of old metltoil,-! of irn^wlli. 
and the providential dispensation wdiich ])laces Trinidad outj^ide the Imrricane zone is als^o the guarajily <»f jier futun^ ]'r(.».-'})vMil •, fn;i>i 
this one article, if she had no other to rely on ; bnt a great impuli^e has been given within the last tlnxe years to1h<^ ciiltiv^iMcn <it' 
rubber, and this important article of commerce is expected to rank eventually as one of the mo^t rcnuuienUive oi the (•.hijj\\'j 
resources. 

Thanks to a Swedish |>rofessor of botany and natural history, Profe?-sor Bovalliu^, of th_e rniserriiy of Tp^aia, ^\hn \^;H 
introduced to ine by letter from the secretary of ;ttate, I modf^^tly hope thait I luive luid a tjlight share in the impetus giveii.lo this nt w 
industry, from wliich. so much is expected. 

Prolet'sor Bovallius assured me that he had not soen aloui:: the Oririoco Kiver any land better suhed to \\\v g;"')nthof licvci or 
castilloa than that which Trinidad affords, and lu' has since provi^l his coniidence in the s'>il l^y t'ne purchaso of some ^1,(H'0 acrc^M of 
Government land and the launching of the Narva Estates Company, Limited, for the cultivation of ru])biM-, (.-aca'), and JudiL^ciious 
Xoroducts. 

I wish I had the time to explain to you how these estat*\^, sitiuitcHl in, T thi]ik, the lovelio^t parts of the i^^land. and ;-(-1(n'-lod v ith 
the greatest care and knowledge, are expected to give returiis in the eiiihth year, wii<ai the ia;))her lrres\icld their milk, uhit-h ioo 
simply astounding to one who, like myself, has no money to invest. 

Bat as the company is formed on what, I think, is the safest basis of investment in land, wlien tlie investor does not reside on tlie 
spot, viz, on a syndicate system, in which dividends are paid pro rata of the shares held after a la])se of half the time iiet^essnry for the 
produce plants to bear, it inay l)e useful to point out that in the case of a rubber plantation, wdiicli takes eigtit years, the coeoanut tree^i, 
the bearing cacao trees, the liardwood, and the corii are made to pay full interest on the capital for four years and a dividend after. On 
the Narva estate, ior instant^e, I see by the prospectus that at the start there are 60 acres of bearing cacao, equivalent to £1,200 a year, 
and coeoanut trees ^delding -nuts worth £750; whih? hardwood is exp^eeted to realize £400, and 50 acres of corn a further £200, in all 
£2,550, wiiich is more than necessary to pay 8 per cent on tlie gross capital of the company in question, ^dz, £25,000; that this revenue 
increases to £3,000 the second year, £3,450 the third year, £4,800 the fourth year, and to £7,300 the tilth year, OTVing to enlarged areas 
of both bearing cacao and coeoanut trees. In theiiftli year it exceeds Ivy £2,500 the cost of working the estate in that year, tiiat {K)st, 
inclusive of interest, being estimated at £3,475 the first year, £3,030 the second year, £4,300 the third year, £4,915 the fourth year, and 
about the same in the fifth. 

However coiTect these figures may be, they are so far reliable that, provided the cacao trees are bearing as well as the coeoanut 
trees, 8 per cent interest on capital is secure, tliough a deficit on working expenses, averaging £700 a year for four years, is expected. 

But in the fifth year the balance of revenue covers that deficit and a dividend of 9 per cent becomes ]>ossible. Tlie prospectus after 
that; becomes aggressively alluring. Before the rubber adds its 100 per cent, the sixth year gives a divi<lend of 33 per cent, and the 
seventh year 44 per cent, and although I am not (paite capable of understanding su(;h iiigh profits, there is no reason, with the ])ric(^s 
which (*acao and rubber command, that this should not be realized, seeing especially that cacao is daily becoming more popular 
throughout the world as a nutritive l)everage and the demand for pure rubber is far in excess of the su|>ply; and it will l)e inteiX'sthig to 
note when the time comes how^ wise they have been who have asked of the soil and vegetation of Trinidad for returns equi^■a lent to 
those of the best minerals elsewdiere. 

I have mentioned cocoanuts, and most people do not realize their value in the economy of nature. 

In Trinidad tliese trees tlirive particularly well, and especially so in the district of IMayaro, where the finest cecal, or coeoanut walk, 
has curiously planted itself from nuts originally cast ashore from a wrecd^ed vessel. 

These tret^s bring forth a bunch of nuts every month, and the bunches average nine nuts each. Sixty good nuts go to a gallon of 
oil, and tliis gallon averages $1, or 4s. 2d. The yearly value of a coeoanut tree is tlierefore roughly set down at $1, from which it v ill 
be 'seen tliat 9^600 coeoanut trees are sufficient of tJiemselves to pay £2,000 interest, at 8 per cent, on\£25,000. 

In 1899 some 13,000,000 nuts Avere exported, representing 118,000 trees at least, and £45,000. As there are 00 nominal coeoanut 
estates in I'rinidad, each estate exported on an average produce of the value of £740, and this sum, at 8 per cent, is interest on ,£9,250, a 
fact not to be des]>ified when a coeoanut walk is advertised for sale. 

I will not weary you with Indian corn, or maize, which gives two crops a year, and is only inferior to wlieat as a nntritive aliment; 
or witli rice, which is Imported to the extent of £150,000 a year, and could be 'raised in the island for more tlian tw ice that value were 
tliere |)roper appliances to thrash and clean the grain; or with coffee, every grain of which finds a sale in tlie local market, as Ver<kmt 
Vale can testify; or with tobacco, wliich has been pronounced as good as tlie Habana leaf — alas! the secret of the coring rests with 
the Culians and no one else; nor of the fruit, wdiich is ii drug in the markets of the colony, and awaiting the success of Messrs. folder, 
Dempster & Co.'s plucky venture in Jamaica; nor, indeed, of the spices, vegetables, and other riches winch the marvelous soil offers 
eagerly to all wdio seek them. * * ■^" 

NEW METHODS BEING ADOPTED. 

Ap])lying these remarks to the special recommendations of the royal commission in regard to Trinidad and Tobago, which, as they 
also recommended, is now^ a ward or district of the colony, it will interest you to recall what they were: 

1. The substitution of other agricultural industries for the cane cultivation. 
That is in full swing, and has been fully acted on. 

2. The seatiement of the surplus population on land as peasant proprietors. 

Not only have 10-acre plots been reduced to 5, as advised by the commissioners, and have eagerly been bought within tlie last 
three years in a manner unknown up to then, but squatting, wdiich was deprecated by them, has become a weli-nigh irapossi!)le thing 
since the institution of a central board working in conjunction with the district road boards for the opening out of the whole country, 
with due regard to prior claims of districts wdiere land is taken up in greater degree. Up to 1898 the average sale of Crown lands iiad 
been 7,000 acres a year for eighteen years. I believe I am statinv; a fact, though speaking in this instance from memory only, tliat the 
average in 1898, 1899, and 1900 was over 12,(M)0 acres; but it is also fair to say that this is greatly due to the high jirices realized for cacm 
in these years, which have directed local attention to the great commercial value of that plant, and lien(;e to land suited to its 
cultivation. 

3. Facilitating acce^ss to foreign markets. . , . -, . ^ ,..-,. r.. , . , 
In the new^spapers wdiich arrived bv last mail I find that the needed service round the island and Tobago once a week, also 

recommended by the royal commission, was actually commenced on the 8th of March, and this will bring the produce of ah tlie coast 
line of both islands to Port of Spain. ,. . , . .i. t. i lir -w.. ^' ^ . • 

The effort of Trinidad by generous oSer to increase the submdy to the Royal Mail bteamsbip Company, so as to insure twice a 
le presence of its ocean-going steamers in the Gulf of Paria, has not yet succeeded, but negotiations are not over, and when it 



month the presence of its ocean-going 
corner to pass the h 
will be more fully i 



corner to pass the hope of the commissioners of developing a storage of foreign goods in bond, to be afterward exported to Venezuela, 
uore fully realized than it is now, though even that of late years has increased steadily. 
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DIVERSIFICATION OF PRODUCTS IN ORIENTAL COLONIES. 

The work of tlie Biitcb Government in developing and diversifying the productions of Ceylon is indicated by Mr. Basil W. 
Worsfold in his *'A Visit to Java," 1893, in which he describes the great horticultural garden there established by the Dutch 
Government: ''Among the twenty or thirty tropical gardens established in the colonial possessions of the various European powers," 
he says, ''three stand preeminent, those of Calcutta, Ceylon, and the Dutch gardens in Java. It (the latter) contains three separate 
branches— the botanical gardens, a horticultural garden, and a mountain garden. Of these, the last is situated at some distance from 
the town and occupies 75 acres of land, with a staff of ten natives working under a European gardener. The horticultural garden 
adjoins the botanical garden and has for many years enabled the Government to distribute gratuitously the seeds and plants re(tuired 
for various colonial enterprises, including tea and coffee plants, sugar canes, india rubber and gutta percha trees, and trees producing 
tannin and oils, while various medicinal plants are also found here and others which afford useful nourishment for cattle. Altogether 
there are 9,000 species of plants contained in the gardens. There is, in addition, a museum containing an expensive herbarium and an 
extensive library of over 5,000 vohimes, numerous laboratories, draftsmen who are competent to employ the methods of photography 
and lithography in reproducing the forms of plants, and under the direction of this staff are employed a number of natives, including 
three Malays with special botanical knowledge, a head gardener, nine undergardeners, and about one hundred coolies." 

THE FRUIT INDUSTRY IN THE TROPICS AN IMPORTANT ONE. 

In a paper on *^ Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Commerce," read before the Royal Colonial Institute, London, February 8, 1887, 
Dr. Morris, the Director of the Experiment Stations, said: 

One important result arising from the recent Colonial and Indian Exhibition is the great interest awakened in the possibilities of 
our colonial empire as a source of a large supply of fruit. In the colonial market attached to the exhibition there was shown a succession 
of rich and rare fruit from all parts of Her Majesty's possessions. The Dominion of Canada and the West India Islands, Cape of Good 
Hope and iSiatal, the Australian colonies and New Zealand, Fiji, Straits Settlements, Mauritius, Cyprus, and Malta, ail were represented 
by produce in fruit, which for diversity of form and of representative character probably surpassed anything previously seen in these 
islands. 

The shipments of fresh fruits from the Southern Hemisphere were in many cases purely of an experimental character, but the 
results achieved were certainly striking and suggestive, and will doubtless lead t^ a trade in fruit between the colonies and mother 
country of benefit alike to both producer and consumer. At the present time we import into this country raw and preserved fruit to a 
large amount annually. ^ Most of this fruit is supplied to us by foreign countries; but within the area of the British dominions is included 
a fruit climate as extensive as the world itself. We have all the fruit climates of the nortli temperate and tropical regions, and we liave 
also the fruit climates of the Southern Hemisphere, which latter can turn wdnter into summer and supply fruit in abundance just at the 
time w^e want it most. * ^ * 

IN AUSTRALIA. 

With the exception of one or two, most of our colonies are separated from the mother country by such ^'countless miles of ocean" that 
it was thought impossible to draw from them any appreciable quantity of fresh fruit; but the rapid progress made in the construction of 
large and swift ocean steamers has brought even our Australian colonies within the compass of a four weeks' voyage; and if we can draw 
gupi)lies of oranges, apples, and pears from the far-off orchards of Australia and New Zealand what can not be done with the productions 
of colonies at less than one-half the distance? *■ * * 

IN THE ORIENT. 

The Straits Settlements yield perhaps the richest stores of tropical fruits of any of our dependencies. The mangosteen, durianmango, 
pineapple, papaw, duku, attap, langsat, plessan, rambustin, pumelo, bananas, bliuibing, guava, cherimelia were all shown at the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition in a preserved state, and with other better-known tropical fruit, they formed one of the most interesting 
collections of East Indian fruits seen in this country. Singapore pineapples are largely exported preserved whole in sirup, and the 
enterprise shown by several firms in popularizing this article will no doubt lead to a considerable trade being established in this country. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE IN THE COLONiES. 

The development of the earning power of the native and the application of his earnings to the purchase of the necessities, conveniences 
and comforts of civilized life is a subject which belongs so clearly to the list of requirements for the material, nienta], and moral 
improvement of the inhabitants of the colony that some consideration of commercial conditions and methods in the colonies is obviously 
necessary. The mere opportunity to communicate with his neighbor, or with men in other jmrts of the world, by tele}:>hone, telegraph, 
or by mail, or to come in personal contact with them does not supply all of tlie requirements for advancement along the lines mentioned. 
The native of tlie colony needs the articles which commerce alone can furnish him — the clothing, the manufactures, tlie books, the 
vvriting material, the thousand and one comforts and necessities of civilized life which tend to the improvement, material, mental, and 
moral, of his condition. These he must ol>tain tlirough commerce, in exchange for his products, for which a market is furnished him 
by the roads, railways, and other methods of intercommunication which the colonial government supplies in its development of the 
territory thus governed. 

INCREASED PURCHASING POWER OP THE COLONIES. 

Tliat these improvements in the purchasing power of the people of the colonies have followed such developments is evident from 
an exatnination of the imports of the British colonies at intervals during the past half century. In 1850 the total importation of the 
British colonies amounted to 140 million dollars; by 1860 it had increased to 400 millions; by 1875, to 750 milhons; and in 1900 was 
1,150 million dollars, or eight times as much as a half century ago. During that same period the total imports of the world increased 
from 2 billions in 1850 to over 11 billions in 1900, while even in the rapidly developing United States the imports during that period only 
increased from 1731 millions in 1850 to 850 millions, thus being in 1900 less than five times as much as a half century ago. 

The table which follows shows the imports and exports of the British colonies, including India, at decennial periods frcm 1850 to 
1900. In regard to India it should be remembered that the statements of recent years are somew^hat misleading when compared with 
those of the earlier part of the half century by reason of the decline in the exchange value of the rupee. Prior to 1890 the British 
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statements of the commerce of India were calculated upon the basis of ,10 rupees to the pound sterling, while now they are calculated 
upon the basis of 1^ rupees to the pound sterlinp:. The fall of the rupee in India and the decrease in sugar production and con^'cquent 
earnings in the West Indies account for the fact that the figures of commerce of the British colonies do not show so rapid a growth 
l)roi>ortionately in the closing part of the century as in the earlier period. 

iMFOirrs INTO British Colonies, 1850-1899. 
[Exclusive of bullion and specie.] 



YEARS. 


Value. 


YEARS. 


Value. 


1850 


Pounds sterling. 
29, 750, 000 
80, 000, 000 
106,100,000 


1880 


Pounds sferU7)g. 
152, 300, 000 
214,800,000 
232,100,000 


18(30 


3890 


1870. 


1899 







HOW THE COMMEHCE OF THE COLONIES IS DEVELOPED. 

As to what has been done by the great colonizing nations to encourage commerce as a necessary factor in tlie development of the 
people of the colony, the question is answered by the facts above shown. They have constructed roads, railways, and canals, thus 
enabling the native to market his products; and the latter has in turn increased his purchases until they are tb-day seven times as much 
as they were a half century ago. The question of the relation of this commerce of the colony to that of the mother country is discussed 
elsewhere. 

MONEY AND BANKING IN THE COLONIES. 



Currency is naturally the next subject to be considered after commerce. As has already been indicated, the first work which 
successful governments undertake in their management of colonies is the development of methods of communication — roads, railways, 
canals, river and harbor improvements, postal and telegraph service — in order, first, to enable the natives to transport their products to 
market; second, to increase their productive area; and, third, to facilitate communication both among the natives themselves and between 
them and the outside world. Following this comes the development and diversification of agricultural productions, and this is naturally 
followed by commerce with the outside world and between the various secti(nis of the colony itself. This requires currency, money of 
standard and accepted value, which, with the increase of commerce and the establishment of closer relations with the outside world, 
takes the place of cowry shells and other primitive mediums of exchange. 

In this establishment of a recognized and acceptable currency the methods which have been and are employed by the various 
successful colonizing nations of the w^orld are the object lessons to which students of colonial matters naturally turn. 

COLONIAL CURRENCY FOLLOWS THE FORM OF THAT OP ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 

In general terms, it may be said that colonial currency usually takes a form similar to that of the strong countries in the 
immediate vicinity with which commercial relations of greater or less extent exists, and with whose people and financial metliods the 
people of the colony come in contact. The currency of the British colony of Canada, for example, is identical with tliat of the United 
States, although Canada is closely connected with the mother country in all commercial and financial affairs. The currency of tlie 
Hawaiian Islands, whose chief business intercourse is with this country, has been for many years identical with that of tlie United Slates, 
The currency of the smaller British colonies in the Orient, Singapore and the Federated Malay States, is the Mexican and old Spanish 
pillar dollar. In Hongkong the Mexican dollar is used, and that coin, or the British East Indian dollar, similar in weight and appearance, 
is an accepted medium of exchange throughout the Orient. The introduction of the Mexican dollar in the Orient, where it is still the 
favorite currency, was from the Philippines which were in early years attat^hed to Mexico by the Spanish Government and all their 
commerce required to pass through Mexico on its way to Spain. This estabh'shed the Mexican dollar in the Philippines, whence its usg 
extended to China and other adjacent countries. India, with its enormous population and well-established currency, which existed 
when the British took possession, has retained its original form of currency, tlie rupee, though the fluctuations in its value liave been 
the cause of great inconvenience in commercial matters, and its steady fall a great loss to its people. In Ceylon, although its population 
is of a race differing from that of India, the general rule by which the currency of a small community is determined by that of tlie 
larger adjacent countries obtains, the rupee being the accepted currency. In the British West Indies, owing to a determined (effort made 
for the introduction of British currency in 1825, whereby the shilling was '*to circulate wherever the Britisli drum was heard," British 
coins are the standard, but American gold and paper and Spanish gol<l coins circulate alongside the British silver and gold. Cyprus, 
which has been administered by the British Government for more than twenty years under a convention with tlie Sultan of Turkey, has 
as its currency English, Turkish, and French gold pieces and Cyprus piasters, of which nine e(]ual one English shilling. In Algeria, a 
French colony, French coins are tlie standard, its proximity to Fran(;e and the large proportion of business which is transacted ^vith 
that country encouraging the use of that currency. In Madagascar, Italian, Belgian, Greek, and other coins circurlate alojigside tlie 
French silver and the fractional parts of coins which were used for smaller transactions in earlier years, but which are being gradually 
withdrawn by the French Government. In Tunis the legal coins are similar to those of the French, but speciidly coined for that colony 
by the French Government. In the French colony of Dahomey, on the west coast of Africa, English and American, as well as French 
coins are in circulation, as are also cowry shells in the interior. In the French colonies of Indo-Cliina the accounts of revenue and 
expenditure are stated in piasters. In the Kongo Free State the legal money is that of Belgimn, with which most of the commerce is 
conducted. In the German colonies of Africa German coins are the standard, the cliief money in circulation, the colonies not being 
BulRciently contiguous to any other great country to be affected by its currency, and this is true of the British colonies in Afri(-a, wliere 
British currency is the established medium of exchange. Java appears to be an exception to the general rule l)y which the currency of 
a colony is determined by that of adjacent territory, and this is doubtless due to the fact that practically all of the commercial relations 
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of Javadiirmg the last century have been with the Nethei'lancls. Since the entire control of production and the commerce growing 
therefrom were in the hands of tlie Butch Government, which sejit all products of the island to the Netherlands to beg^old and naturally 
transmitted in exchange therefor the currency of the mother country, the currency of Java is therefore identical with that of the mother 
country-— the Netherlands, 

THE DOCTRIKE OF '^'UllREXCY AREAS " RECOGNIZED. 

The tendency to accept and adopt for the colony the form of currency prevailing in contiguous countries with wliich large 
commercial relations are maintained is pointed out by Prof. Kobert Olialmers, of Oriel OohegCj Oxford, also comiected witli the I^ritish 
treasury, in his ''Colonial Currency," 1893, in which he says that ''from 1825 onward no doubt had been entertained by the British 
authorities that sterling (gold) was the best system of currency for all British colonies^ irrespective of their geographical positions and 
trade felations, aud the Imperial Government has .shown itself anxious to perfect the introduction of eterling currency by imposiug in 
1852 a limit of 40 shillings on the tender of British silver, not only in Australia, but in such silver-using countries as Ceylon, ^^lauritius, 
and Ilongkonf^. This doctrine of the imiversal applicability of sterling was abandoned^ though with reluctance, when it was 
demonstrated by Sir Hercules Hobinson that a gold standard was impracticable and mischievous in colonies such as Hongkong, the 
Straits Bettlement-^, and Ceylon, where trade relations made tlie silver standard imperatively necessary. ''It was thus the East whidi 
taught the lesson of 'currency areas' in colonial currency. Once recognized the new doctrine v>'as warndy espoused, a mint being 
established at Hongkong in 1801 to coin instead of gold sovereigns silver dollars of the Mexican type. Mauritius was recognized in 
1876 as falling, like Ceylon, v/ithin tlie currency area of India, and the rupee was accordingly established as the standard, currency 
for the island. In 1887 the currency of British H<mduras was changed l)y adopting as the standard the silver dollar of Guatemala, on 
the ground that it was by the neighboring republics tlmt the currency of this British colony was necessarily dominated,^ and while 
the doctrine of "currency areas" was recognized by t!)e Imperial Government and applied in the case of these lesser colonies the 
self-governing Dominion of Canada had in 1871 recognized the same doctrine v^r itself by assimilating its currency to that of the 
neighboring United States, a step which has been taken in part, though not in v/hol >, by the Baliamas." 

THE EXPERIENCES THROUGH WHICH THE CURRENCY SYSTEM OF THE BRITISH COLONIES WAS 

ESTABLISHED, 

Prof. Robert Chalmers, in his History of Currency in the Britisli Colonies, pu])lished in 1893, describes the processes of 
evolution of the currency Bystems of the British coloiues as folhn^s: 

in thonry currciicy followed flw flag; in ])ra*'ticv if wn^ (njjy (hf' (h'?!f»ri]iiiafi<,n. iuid not Uic st(^rling coifi, ^,Wdc}i followed the 
Eiiglish settlers of the scvi'nt'^' uih century tothc^ " i)!ani;itiou^** of fheXew Woriil. Tho only i->in^-i tliey saw w<n'(M)f forcigu sih-er, (Iiiefiy 
Spaoi^'ii; and tlie-e for^liru c:>in< thfy rated iu tv-ruis of sterling, Hius (Mi.^inating (ho eoini^lexities of dt'iiominatioual curren<'y which 
still sur\ive in the (ii-K'tation ol' Ilalifav exohauges. !t v.a'^ Jiot thril the col'-uists had auy (juarrel with tlu^ monetary Hyj-iem of the 
moiluM' coiiutry: they \sere ouly too jiuxious to see sterliiig cirouiatiug ainouii- lh='n}. -* '" '"• 

ThcM'hiot re;i<<)n N\as that Ih.e early colonists woro p()or uien, N-Jth urw countries to dovelop by tlif^ slow ])ruc<:s^es of agriculture. 
As a (M)0^'/'{tioru-o, they o^'p.ii'od, and r<M*eived, conuuoilitif.'s-^uot {'oii\-4'roin I'higlaJid in return f.^r such ])ari of tluir (^:-:])ori(Ml ])roduce 
cs yxt\> lint ;(h\;!'ly ii\ [)oth(H'at(Ml In dntios and other hona^ liabilities. Hence coined luoury was rarci anunjg them; aud the ilow <n" such 
S]>f'('ie a-^ they had win not from but to lvaro]u\ Staph* couumnliti^'^ formed the .nornrd me<linm of exchange. Even where coined money 
^^as pirntil'iu, ii was tro. (ueiitly u.-od for oxtc^rnal ratluM- thfm for (ioua\-^ri(' payment,-. """ "" ■'^" 

\)'\\ with jrrowius.': conmion'e v;itb the Kpauish main, and, the rise of the l>U{a'aneers in the West ludies, the])ianiations natuj-ally and 
ne<T'Ssarily btigau to forui part of i\ cur?'en(\v area dominated by ihe silver *' j'ierf^ of ei^^ht" from Hpan;<h Aruerica. S])anish coins now 
be^'an to (Mroutate to a greater or l"ss oKt^ot in all tlie i)lautatious. and tiie coloni<t^ through \\hose hands they pa,-sed ju'oceeded to rate 
them roururreutly v*'ith the storlincr (»f v»dnch th^-y ret:elned only tin: dtniomination. 

The sterliui? value ,i!;eneraily ar<vptrd in the sovcuieeuth (HMiuiry iiyr t In- \nc(\^ of oipfht was 4s. 6d., the ratin.ir suhsecpieutly stereotyped 
by Queen AJme^^ pro.-lamationof 170-1 and by Sir Isaac Xewtou's tabU-s ot 1717. Ihn. side by sid<M\ith tliis sd\er ]>arity there was a 
iu)puhu- ratinjL^ of the }>i<'ce of ei^IU by lalo at 5s., pjirtly du<^ to tho frenerai iv-cuiblance of thai coin to an Kugiisli crown. ' '-^ "^' ^ 

Juiilnluijjj the ])ractices familiar (o tlieni iu L(md<»n, dishom'st ])ersons traded ou the desire of the youufi; coimuuniiies f(jr a metallic 
currency, by circulatiui,^ clipped uioney at the full rate; and this nuilpractice \^as con<loue<l by the colonii^s when it wa*^ found tliat the 
li<:dit money was more apt to stay with them than tlie ''broad '^ picn-es. ^ ?iIoreor(T, with silver as th(» (M)lonial standard of value, while 
in Kuohuid'the n^al standard wasfrold, ]xiyment by tale at the laiglish silver ]>arity lor the })iece of ei.<rht entailed a loss on the remittance 
(^f these coins to Kniiland. a loss v.diich was readily avoided hy redaicinj:^ th'5 \vei,iz:ht of pieces of eight to correspond with the dominant 
Eiiro}>e^m ratio of ,u'old to silver. Further, *'th(^ raisino: of the moneys" was an exjiedient well known and vridely i>ra<liced in 
coidensporary Europe, as was the diuumititm (U' hue content, and clip[ung by the subject was the coue.terpart of the\M)usement of 
coins by the sovereign. Hence it came about that by the niiddle of the seviaiteeuth century eiipping was rampant in the West Indies, 
and U^\\\ Spauii-h silver coins bec^ame the general standard of value in the British possessions in the IS'ew Worhl. ■• "^ * 

iUiefly, therefore, the currency history of the period prior to 1704 is marke<l ((/) by the rise of the ''denominational currencv" 
systen^s as the result of competitive overvaluation of Spanish silver in terms of sterling, and (b) by the final ]^r(Mlonunance of the clipped 
p'iei'e of ilght. F>ut it was not until the clos<' <f( this period that coin suj)erseded connn(Hlities even in ])ros})erous colonit\'<. In the more 
ba<'l<: ward settlements barter continued to dominate the currency. Gold coins were of rare occurrence and were regarded as counters 
rather than real *' money," * '^' * 

ATTEMPTS TO IXTEODUCE BBITISH CUIlIiENOV IN THE COLONIES. 

lu 1825 the home fJovernmenl made its great attempt to introduce British silver into (nrculation 'throughout the British colonies. 
The shilhng wan to circulate \\ herever the British drum was lieard. The causes of this revolutionary change were twofold^ arising from 
circumstances affe<4.e(i — (I) the Spanish and (2) the 'British currency. 

in tin* Hrst place, the successful revolution ol the Spanish colonies in America had cutoff by 1820 the snpply of the universal 
Spani^h dollar, wluk^ for some half a century tliere had Ixxm a dearth of the fractions of the dollar for subsidiary circulation in the 
colordes. The home Ciovernnient was also alive to ihe i^revalence of dishonest 2mi)er and of "cut" and '^plugged" money, which was 
the curse of colonial currency in tlie West Indies. 

In the second ])lace, the act of IBlln establishing gold as the sole standard of value iu the United Kingdom, had placed the honiB 
metallic^ currency on a soimd basis, establishing a token silver coinage, which ior the first time in centuries remained in circulation. 
And, further, t:he new mint was now m full working order and able to satisfy even greater demandia than those made upon its resources 
for ixirpose of internal circulation. 

iSiiice this was written, BrHlsh SoMliims has adopted the United Stages goWtfollar^ earrency. 
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Consequently tlie disease seemed alinogt to suggest its own remedy. The new shilling was a success at honie. Why should it not 
prove as great a succcbs in the colonies, and form a (silver) link between them and the mother country? And, a|)art front tlu^ il)tere^i^^ 
of the coionieg, the home Government had hiterests of its own to consnlt. The large payments to troops and officials in the cohinio*^ 
. amounting to several millions sterMng a year, were made the heavier by the continual sliipinents of specie, necessitat(Kl by the coiifru'tint'^ 
and unsound Ksystems of colonial currency. If British silver could be substituted once for all t'.a tlie circulatory mecUum'of tlic^ viylonu^^, 
it Tv^ould not only save the expense of shipping sj)eciej but also swell tlie imperial gainbv seigniorage on subsidary silver. On grounds' 
therefore, of policy and expediency, it seemed desirable to introduce British silver coins into circulation in the colonie?!. The real 
justification of the measures of 1825 was one whicli was only vaguely felt at the time, anrl which require<l tlie sulxsecpic-nt (^xperif^nco of 
half a century to denionBtrate and define. Tliat ju^stitlcation is t<:) be found in the fact tliat the Bi>anish dollar, the universal cciin of Vhren 
centuries, had lost its supremacy, and that its universal dominion was in process of disintegration into rival '^currencv areas " (hief 
among which was destined to be tlie area dominated by the British sterlhig. ^ . ? 

A beginning was made through the commissariat—tlie department through which the troops, et(\, ^ver(> paid al)road. As the |)ay 
of the troops was fixed in sterling, it was decidtnl to pay them in sterling silver and copper coins, an<l so to introduce these coins into 
colonies.. In order to keep the money in circulation, an ingenious arrangement was devised. The l)i11s wliicli the comniissaries won^ in 
the habit of drawing upon the treasury at thirty days sight for raishig 'funds, were to be issued (at £10:5 per XlOO 1)111) to any person 
tendering British silver. In this way it was hoped to insure the general use of Ihitish tokens as a circniatorv medium iji tlu^ colon i(\s. 
These proposals, which so far b.ad primary reference, not to tlie colonial public, l)ut to the imperial troops, etc., \\cre (nnbodic<l in the 
treasury minute of February 11, 1825, the sul:)stance of which was communicated to the sex^eral commissaries bv circular letter of 
Feln-uarv 12. In order to give legal currency to the British coins in the colonies generally, an order in council was ]>assed on iVIarch 23, 
1825, which proved as mist^liievous as it was hitended to be beneticial. Its fundamental errors, derived from tlie treasurv minute, w ere 
(1) its rating of the Spanish dollar for concurrent circulation with British silver, and (2) itn omission to rate foreign gold coins. 

(1) The treasury minute stated that '-as the substitution of British silver and copper currency for tlie Rpanisirdollar, even in the 
payments from the military chests to the troops, can only be gradually effected, and as it mav, in many cases, still lie exjiedient t() 
em})loy that coin as a medium of payment at a hxed rate ds compared with British currency, my lords are'of the ojnnion that it slionld 
(when necessary) be issued at the rate of 4s, 4d. the dollar, being' a fraction of a farthing only al)ove its intrinsic value at the rate of 
&s. 2d. per ounce of standard silver." But as this ''mint price," which dated back to 16G1, and had reference to a bimetallic stan/lard, 
was 2d. higher per ounce tlian the gold price of silver in the open market, tlie effect of its application to tlie Spanish dollar was to 
overrate that coin, as measured by the gold sovereign, to which the shilling \\as now subsidiary. Had tliis lihmder been confined to 
the mere rate of issue of the Spanish dollar to the troops in lieu of sterling coins, tlie evil would not liave amounted to more tlian an 
unintentional fraud on the troops, etc., but, wiien the obsolete mint price was made the basis for rating British silver for concurrent 
circulation with the dollar, the overvaluation of the later coin by 3J per cent was fatal to the imperial scheme. By a familiar law, the 
overrating of the dollar sufficed to drive out the shilling. 




as in Spain, for 16 silver dollars, the undervaluation of the shilling liy aliout 8 per cent rendered its circulation lio})eless. In Gibraltar, 
for example, wdiere the doubloon was supreme, the newly arrived boxes of British silver were bought up at tlie price of 1 doubloon 
for 09s. 4d., and immediately shipped back to England ''imopened and with seals intact." 

Accordingly, by order in council of September 7, 1838, ttie order in council of Marcli 2.3, 1825, was revoked, so far as respected the 
colonies in America and the West Indies, and it was ordauiecl that throughout the West India colonies, including British Guiana, the 
doubloon and dollar should circulate and be received in payment equally with sterling, as being, respectively, of the full value of (>4s. and 
4s. 2d. Instructions were sent at the same date to the governors of tlie several colonies in the West Indies 'direciing them to declare liy 
local proclamation tlie "currency" values of the doul>loon, tlie dollar, and tlie shilling, according to the relative values assigned to tiiese 
coins in the royal proclamation. The doubloon being the real standard in the West Indies, was to be taken as tlie basis of the currency 
ratiiigs, with a consequent leveling up of the ^Tllue8 of tlie dollar and shilling. The new currency ratings were in most cases inconvenient 
for tlie x>urposes of ordinary life. The Bahamas and Jamaica at once proceeded to dispense with "currency" and adopted sterling 
denominations. And in tliis connection it is to be observed that the reign of the Spanish dollar being over, most of the West Indian 
colonies had come to form part of the rapidly widening "currency area" of Great Britain. Hence, even though in many cases tlie 
formal adoption of sterling denominations was postponed (by Montserrat until 1864), sterling <'oins steadily worked their wiiy into 
general cir(:;ulation in the WcNst Indies. The success of the legislation of 1838 in the West Indies led, in 1843-44, to its application to 
colonies elsewhere — 'to Mauritius, the west coast of Africa, St. Helena, Malta, Gibraltar, and Hongk!)ng. In the iirst two cases I'reiavh 
and East Indian coins wiere also admitted to tender; in Malta the doubloon was not allowed to (Xiinpete witli sterling; and in Gibraltar 
(where only the Spanish doubloon passed current and where the silver dollar was in practiee mere liullion), tlie rating of the dollar, as 
a denomination, at 4s. 2d. was allowed to be establislied side by side with tlie rating of tlie Spanish doubloon at ^liy, or 66s. 8d., instead 
of 04s. 

EFFECT OF THE GOIJ) DISCOVERIES. 

The great discoveries of gold in AuBtralia in 1851, following as they did on those of California, profoundly affected the currency of 
the British colonies in common witli the rest of the civilized world. A primary effect was to drive out tlie now appreciated silver dollar 
from circulation :in places like the West Indies, where nothing l)ut the hitherto steady gold price of silvt^r had letained tliese coins in 
circulation side by side with the gold sovereign and its token representatives. Thus the secoial lialf of the century saw tiie banishment 
of the old silver dollar to the East. But the most notable eftect of the Australian gold disco\'eries was tlie local deniand for the 
establishment in Australia of branches of the royal mint, the first of which was opened at Sydney on May 14, 1855, whilst the second, at 
Melbourne, datee only from June 12, 1872. * '''' ^' 

A MEXICAN VIEW OF THE CAUSES OF THE POPULARITY OF THE MEXICAN DOLLAR IN THE ORIENT. 

Seller Joaquin D. Gasasus, in a series of articles published in El Economista Mexicano, in 1901, says: "It is very hard to say 
at what precise date money coined in Mexico was introduced in the markets of the extreme Orient, though it is quite well known 
that about the end of the seventeenth century New Spain and the Pliilippine Islands were maintaining very important commercial 
relations, since the royal ordmance of April 14, 1579, had authorized the exports of merchandise— tlie product of the Philippines—to 
"Mew Spain and Peru." 

The government of the Philippine Islands, moreover, maintained friendly relations with China and Japan, and during the 
seventeenth century the custom became quite general to send to the rulers of Japan, Cambodia, the Tidoro or Molucca Islands, and of 
China, gifts and presents to continue these friendly relations. There is no doubt that the Mexican pesos penetrated into these vast 
empires by way, primarily, of the Philippine Islands, because the government of New Spain had to send there each year from 
270,000 to 280,000 pesos, the revenue of the insular treasury not being sufficient to meet all the expenditures. The government, tlien, 
fltian;eariier atggetthan (X)namerae, was instrumental in introducing the Mexican jiesos in the markets of the extreme Orient. Clialmers, 
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in his valuable study entitled, A History of the Currency in the British Colony, says the following on this question: **The silver 
dollar, in the earliest Spanish form, had been familiar at such Chinese ports as Canton, Ningpo, and Amoy since 1571, in connection 
with Spanish commerce from the Philippines, '' and in 1596 Linschoten, in his Itineraire Voyage, stated that at Goa "there are iikewige 
rialles of eight which are brought from Portuigall, and are *paradawes de reales,' worth, at their first coming out, 436 reyes of 
Portuigall, and after are raised by exchange as they are sought for where men travelt for China*' (p. 371). 

There is good reason to say that, beginning witli the seventeenth century, the Mexican peso was a very important civili/Ang agency 
and the chief exchange instrument in the international commerce of the peoples in the Orient, When European civilization came to 
knock at the doors of these great and poi)uiated empires, the peso became the tie of union between the Eastern and Western nations; and 
the only i)ossibie basis on which commercial peace might be reestablished. 

The product of the Mexican silver mines, after being turned into coin, was distributed all over the world, taking two i-outes — that 
of the Orient, and that of the Occident. The commerce which New Spain maintained through the port of Acapulco, in southern 
Mexico, with the Philippine Islands never attained any real significance — although the merchandise of China passed through Mexico on 
its way to Europe — by reason of the prohibitory legislation of the kings of Spain in order to keep the commerce already estal>Hshed 
between the Pliilippine Islands, Guatemala, and Peru. Nor did the movement of precious metals ever attain any extraordinary 
importance. 

The commerce with Spain was more important for the American colony, and the precious metals extracted from the mines were, 
as a rule, sent to Spain. Europe, however, did not keep all this gold and silver in circulation. International commerce transmitted 
part of it to Asia. The European precious metals flowed to the Asiatic continent by three principal routes — first, the commerce with the 
Levant, Egypt, and the Red Sea; second, the maritime commerce with the East Indies and China; third, the commerce of Russia with 
Oliina and Tartary. The two trade currents of New Spain, by way of the East and the West, brought the silver and the coined peso 
pieces of Mexico to the great nations of the Orient. The East Indies and China are the countries which have absorbed the larger part 
of the silver extracted from the American mines. They are the bottomless pit into which the precious metals have been thrown forever, 
and the great receptacle of the production of the mines in the New World. China particularly has proved to be the chief consumer of 
Mexican silver. This country never had a monetary system in the proper sense of the term. As Savary says, in his Universal Dictionary 
of Commerce: **Gold and silver are not turned into coin in China, but are being used according to their weight for business and other 
purposes." Almost the same expressions are used by Voltaire in his Essay on the Customs: "For many years gold has not been a 
common medium of exchange in China, nor has it been a commodity as in Plolland; nor is silver money in the strict sense of the 
term, its weight and fineness determining its price." 

The peso thus found its way into China, not as money, but as simple commodity. Pesos were bought and sold in the market like 
any other product — for instance, tea and opium. The Diccionario de Commercio y de Navegacion, therefore, is quite right in eaying: 
**The x)eoples of Asia and Africa take the coins, not according to the value affixed to them by the Government which puts them in 
circulation, but according to the amount of fine silver contained in them. These people regard them merely as pieces of a fixed and 
constant weight and fineness, and do not cease to test constantly the weight and fineness. 

CURRENCY AND BANKING SYSTEMS IN THE WORLD'S COLONIES. 

The statements wdiich follow show the currency and banking conditions in each of the colonies of the world wherever it is found 
practicable to state that information in concise terms. The banking system is so closely associated with the currency system that it 
has seemed proper to combine the two wherever possible in the statements presented. The statements are from the Colonial Oflice List, 
the Statesman's Year-Book, and other standard publications. 

Queensland.— There w^ere on December 31, 1889, 11 banks with 167 branches. The value of the coin and bullion is given as 
£1,886,258; the deposits, £12,754,708. The government savings bank returns the number of depositors as 78,009, the amount of 
deposits as £3,171,047. 

South Australia. — The legal tender and usual currency is exclusively British sterling. Eight banking institutions carry on business 
within the Province, all of wdiich have establishments in the principal seaports and inland townships, numbering altogether 133 branches 
and agencies. The total average liabilities of the 8 banks amount to (December 18, 1899) £6,283,735; average note circulation, £397,616, 
and the total average assets to £6,752,772. The savings bank is managed by a board of trustees appointed by the governor, and has 134 
agencies. The number of depositors on December 31, 1899, was 106,122, and the total deposits amounted to £3,489,082; averaged credit 
of depositor £32 17s. 6d.; rate interest paid to depositor, 3 per cent. One in 3.09 of the population is a depositor in savings hanks. 

Tasmania. — The legal tender and usual currency is British sterling. There are 4 banks established in the colony, viz: The Com- 
mercial Bank of Tasmania, the National Bank of Tasmania, the Union Bank of AustraHa, the Bank of Australasia, with, together, 39 
brnnclicp. The total assets on December 31, 1898, amounted to £3,341,030; deposits, £3,105,562. The note circulation on same date 
amounted {o £N8,:U9. In addition to the above there are three savings-bank systems, one being located at Hobart, one at Launceston, 
and one having uiauy branches throughout the colony, established by government in connection with the post-office department, total 
dt'p()>!ts at the (ime of last balancing, December 31, 1899, being £915,062. 

]^.'/oyvVf.~-The following banks had branches, numbering about 452 in all, throughout the colony during the last quarter of 1899: 
The Unnk of Australasia, of New South Wales, of New Zealand, of Victoria, Colonial of Australasia, Commercial of Australia, English, 
Bcolll,-!), and AustraUa, London of Australia, National of Australasia, Royal of Australia, and the Union of Australia. The deposits at 
thai periofl amountr<l to £,'',, ()ri0,429, and the value of the notes in circulation to £951,795. There are also more than 329 branches of the 
savin.'js S>a!iKs throughout the colony. The number of accounts open on June 30, 1900, w^as 375,070, and the amount in deposit was 
£9Jio,Sl.s. 'rise le,i>al tetider and usual currency is exclusively British sterling. A branch of the Imperial mint is established at 
Mcih's'.u-iic. where irold to the value of over £5,000,000 is coined annually. 

i) > //' I'.i A"y!r(ilia. — The leual tender and usual currency is exclusively British sterling. The following banks have establishments 
in the ro^oiiy: The Western A u-tralian Bank, National Bank of Australasia, Union Bank of Australia, Limited, Bank of New South 
"Wales. ( ommereial l>unk, and the Hank of Australasia. The deposits in the banks during the year ended December 31, 1899, averaged 
£3,b08,629. 

A government post-office savings bank at Perth, wath branch offices, was established in 1863, The deposits during the year 
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ended June 30, 1896, amoimted to £520,016; during the year ended June 30, 1897, to £1,068,322; during- tlie year ended June 30, 1898, 
to £1,231,638; during the year ended June 30, 1899, to £1,057,023, and during the year ending June 30, 1900, to £1/112/250. 
A branch of the royal mint has been erected at Perth. 

Ikchamas.'-^he legal tender currency is British sterUng, United States current coin, silver of the Latin Union, and gold doul)loons. 
Accounts are kept in sterling. There is no colonial currency. A local bank, called the Bank of Nassau, was established on Juni^ 1. 1889. 
It had on Decendjer 31, 1899, a note issue of £6,500, and deposits amounting to £52,000. A post-office savings bank was establiHlied iii 
January, 1886, and had on December 31, 1899, £13,060 deposited. 

./^«r6«(fo5.— Accounts are kept in sterling, and British coin is legal tender and the cliief medium of circulation. Tbere is no Uiriit 
to the legal tender of British f^ilver, and there is but little gold in circulation. The only bank doing budaess in J3ar])ados is tlie 
Colonial Bank, capital paid up £600,000. Total number of branches throughout West Indies 13, with deposits of £1,530,000, and a 
note circulation (|5 notes) of £350,000. In Barbados the estimated circulation is £30,000. Tliere is a (k)vernment savings bank whivli 
bad on September 30, 1899, 13,313 depositors, and deposits amounting to £226,117. 

Bermuda.-'-^hQ coins in circulation are British currency, which are legal tender. Tliere is no limit to the legal tender of ]h•iti^;h 
silver. The Bermuda Banking Company has recently established a bank at. Hamilton, Messrs. N. T. Butterheld <k Son base also a 
banking establishment at Hamilton, and several of the leading merchants do a consideral)Ie amcanit of business as |)ri\ ate l)a}ilvers and 
agents. A Government savings bank was established in 1871, and there are branches at Hamilton, St. Georges, and Sandys Parish. 
The number of depositors at the end of 1899 was 1,333; total amount of deposits, £31,686. 

Brifish G uhna.— Aecoxmt^ are kt^pt in dollars and cents. Britisli sterling and United States gold coin are current and legal tender 
as well as Spanish and Mexican gold. Spanish, Mexican, or Colombian dollars are no longer legal tender under Ordinance No. 1 of 
1876. There are also remaining some old silver tokens from one-eighth to 3 guilders (1 guilder being equal to Is. 4d.). The Colonial 
and British Guiana banks have estabUshments at Georgetown, with branches at New Amsterdam. The Britisli Guiana Bank on 3Iai-(li 
31, 1900, had a note ciRadation of £57,532, and the Colonial Bank £62,152. The total note circulation in the colony is about £129.684. 
The first government savings banks were established at Georgetown and l^ew Amsterdam in the year 1836. A brand) bank was oi)ened 
at Suddie, Essecpiebo, in 1879, at Belfield, on the East Coast, Demerara, in 1884, and another at fellowship, ^Vest Coast, Demeiara, in 
1887.^ The total deposits amounted on Becend)er 31, 1899, to £248,352 among 12,452 depositors. Tliere are 27 post-office savings banks. 
At the end of that year these banks had 7,853 depositors, with £43,615 to their credit. 

Brithh Honduras.— -Up to October 14, 1894, the coins in circulation were principally South and Central American silver dollars. 
There was no paper currency. The simndard of value was the Guatemalan dollar, and Chilean and I*e^u^lan silver coins were also 
current and legal tender as well as the colonial currency of 1-cent pieces at fixed ratings Avitli the Guatemalan dollar. By Onli nance 
No. 31, of 1894, the currency has been established on a gold basis, the United States gold dollar being adopted as the standard coin. 
Gold coins of the United States mint are legal tender for the amounts of their respective denominations in siher dollars; also the 
British sovereign and half sovereign for the amounts of |4.867 and |2.433, respectively. There is a local sul>sidiary currency of oO-cent, 
25-cent, 10-cent, and 5-cent silver pieces, and a Government note issue of the following denominations: ^1, |2, |5, |10, |50, and f;iOO; 
a bronze cent piece is also current The limit of the legal tender in silver is $10, and in bronze at 50 cents. There are no private 
banks in the colony. The Government Savings Bank, established in 1846 at Belize (with branches at Corosal, Orange Walk, Stann 
Creek, Punta Gorda, and the Cayo), had on December 31, 1899, $31,320 deposited. 

Dominion of Canada. — There is a uniform currency throughout the Dominion, consisting of dollars, cents, tmd mills, the same 
as that of the United States, |4.86i being equal to £1. In addition to this Canadian coinage the gold coins of the United States are 
also legal tcjider. 

There are Government savings banks in the maritime i>rovin(;es and in IManitoba and British Columbia, liavlng 49,320 de|iositors, 
with 115,470,110 on dcx)Osit. There are also post-office savings banks in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, and 
Northwest Territories, and British Columbia, having 142,141 depositors, with 134,771,605. 

The total amount of savings-bank deposits, including two operating under special dmrters, was S66, 135,282, on June 30, 1899. 
The following l)aidvs are establislied in Canada: 

OfUarlo (headquarters). —Bank of Toronto, Dominion Bank, Standar<l Bank, Imperial Bank, Baidi of Ottawa, Ontario Bank, 
Canadian Bank of Connnerce, Bank of Hamilton, Western Bank, Traders' Baidv. 

Quebec (headquarters). — Bank of Montreal, MolsoJis Bank, Banque National, Banque de St. Jean, Banque de Ste. Hyacinihe, Bank 
of British North America, Banque Jacques Cartier, Banque d'llochelaga, Merchants' Bank of Canada, Quebec^kink, Union Bank of 
Canada, Eastern Townsliips I^ank. 

Nova Scotia (headquarters). — Bank of Nova Scotia, People's Bank, Halifax Banking Co., Merchants' Bank, Union Bank, Bank of 
Yarmouth, Commercial Bank of Windsor, Excliange Bank of Yarmouth. 

Other provinces (headquarters). — Bank of New Brunswick; People's Bank, New Ihmnswick; St. Steplien's Bank, New Brunswiilv; 
Bank of British Columliia; Summerside Ban^k of Prince Edward Island; Mercliants' Bank of Prince lulward Island. 

These banks have in all 641 branches, distributed as follows: Ontario, 306; Quebec, 117; Nova Scotia, 69; New Brunssvick, 30; 
British Columbia, 47; Prince Edward Island, 6; Manitoba, 46; Northwest Territories, 20. 

Paid-up banking capital lias nearly doubled since 1870. Iji June of that year it w^as $32,050,597, and in June, 1900, it was 
$64,735,145, The bank-note circulation on June 30, 1900, was $45,577,387. In 1887 they held $69,763,068 of de{)osits, and in June, 1900, 
they held $279,579,150. In addition to the notes issued by the charter banks the government issues notes of various denonn'nations, 
and the average monthly circulation in 1890 amounted to $15,501,360, and in 1899, $25,041,650. The maxinunn government it-sue is 
fixed at $25,000,000, and the minimum reserve in. specie and British Government securities is fixed at 25 per cent, but for all aniovmts 
over $20,000,000, gold must be held dollar for dollar. No notes are issued below $5 except by tlie government. 

Qtpe of Good Hope. — The legal-tender currency is British sterling, and tins is also the money of account. Since tlie beginning of 
1892 the biinks haying their head offices outside the colony are only allowed to issue notes supplied to them by the goNcrnment, 
^vhich holds securities deposited by the institutions for the total supply of such notes given to the banks. The notes are legal tender 
and guaranteed by the government, the banks having to redeem the notes in gold on demand at their chief places of business. 

Banks having their head offices in the colony and having been registered on January 1, 1891, can continue to issue their own notes, 
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wliich are neither guaranteed nor legal tender. There are 6 banks, with 102 branches. The total amount of notes in circulation on 
June 30, 1900, was i^l,313,905; legal tender, £1,306,820; other, £7,085. 

Ceylon. — The wx^glits and measures in common use are British. 

Accounts are kept in rupees, and the money in circulation is exclusively Indian and Ceylon rupee currency, which is alone legal 
tender. Ceylon cents take the place of the Indian annas and pice. The notes of the Chartered Mercantile Bank remained in circulation 
to sonic extent until 1888, wdien its charter expired, but since the failure of the Oriental Banking Corporation, in 1884, the government 
has iijstituted a note issue, of which the amount in circulation on December 31, 1897, was Ks. 10,008,700. These notes are legal tender, 
except at tlie Colombo issue office. 

The exchange rates follow those of India, and have of late years somewhat improved. The exchange for remittances to England 
by a six months' bill was Is. 4|d. during 1899, wdiile the average rate for demand drafts was Is. 4d. 

The Ceylon government calculates the rupee at Is. lOJd. for the purpose of tlie payment in the United Kingdom of half salary or 
pension in the case of officers appointed before February 19, 1897, and at Is. 6d. in the case of officers appointed after that date. 

The following banks have establishments in the colony: Mercantile Bank of India, limited; Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China; Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation; Bank of Madras; National Bank of India, Limited. None of these now issue 
notes in Ceylon, The Chartered Mercantile Bank had Ks. 4,355,600; the Madras Bank, Es. 6,882,828; and the National Bank, Rs. 
1,187,916 deposits in the island on Decendier 31, 1890. The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank had Rs. 1,329,186 in deposit on December 31, 
1898. The Ceylon Savings Bank was established in 1832, and post-office savings banks w^ere opened in 1885, and the two together had 
on December 31, 1898, Rs. 4,473,382 deposited. 

Q/prus. — Under an order in council which came into operation on January 1, 1901, the following coins are legal-tender currency: 
Gold, the sovereign; silver, IS, 9, 4k, 3, piaster pieces. Limit of tender, 540 piasters (9 equal to Is). Bronze, 1 piaster, half x>iaster, 
quarter piaster; limit of tender, 27 piasters. (40 paras equal 1 i>iaster. ) The Imperial Ottoman Bank has a branch established at 
Lamaca, and an agency at Nicosia. There is as yet no government savings bank. 

The Turkish weights and measures are in use. The oke equals 2.8 j)Ounds avoirdupois, and the donum equals about one-fourth 
acre. A law relutinir to weights and measures was pa-sed in 1890. 

Fi}J:lanfJ hhunl-^. — The ]ega]~t(Mider currency is I'ritish sterhng and local £5, £1, and os. notes. There are no private banks in the 
colony. On April 1, J88S, a government savings })ank of tlje usual ty[u^ was established, in wdiich, on September 30, 1899, the deposits 
were i:-i4,000, Indonj^ing to 3(>0 dopo^itors. 

F'.]'*- —The legal-tender currenry and the only coin in cin-ulaiion is British sterling. The bank of New Zealand has two branches 
in l^'iji— at Suva an.d Levuka. Pnn'ision is niadic by ordinan^-e for the establishment of a government saving bank. There is no 
governnicnt note \><w\ 

T'rt' (>(nub<<*.~'V\n' legal-lender and usual rnrj'cncy in that of Latin Union; there is no colonial coinage and no note issue. A 
goverisment savina^ bank was establUhed in 1S8G, auii ha<l on December 31, 1897, £2,562, deposited by 169 depositors; in 1898, £3,882, 
dci'osiicd l)y 192 d(^positurs; and in 1899, X5,083, deposited by 203 dc]>osilors; but there are no private banks. 

(.ul<! <ha,4 <'<>hn<ti. — The currency and legal ttMider is J-Jiitish sterling, >vith Spanish, American, and French gold coins, as fixed by 
OrdlnaiK'e No, 2 of 18H0. Cold dust was deiii')n--^-tized by Ordinance No. 9 of 1889, but still remains a medium of exchange in the 
di^tI'ic^s ol the interior. A junnber of Fnited States silver half dollars are in circulation, but are not legal tender. German gold and 
^iiver coin circulates in the trans-Volta districts since ihe (-ustoms Union. Copx^er coins are little used, owing to the dislike to them 
entcrliined by the natives in most places. Cowri(>s arc^ still in use, but only for the x>urchase of articles of little value. Accounts are 
kept in sterhng. The bank of l>ritish Africa has establishment^^ al Accra and Capo Coast. 

floitgHnnj.—ThQ currency of Hongkong consists of the following coins (vide order in council February 2, 1895): (1) The silver 
dolU*!- of rdexiro; (2) I^ritish dollar; (3) th(» Hongkc^ng dollar, half dollar, and 20-cent, 10-cent, and 5-cent pieces, issued from the 
Horj;iko!^.g mijit (b'^!H>-1868); (4) luilf dollars, 20, 10, and 5 <H'nt piect^s imported from England and coined at the Royal mint and 
r>iun'ii^hani ndm; to) copper coins n-prcHMitlng on(»-hundredth part of the dollar (called 1 cent), and one-thousandth part of the dollar 
(mil or ci^sh), imj.oited from iMi.irland. 

Fhcre were is-^ued from the Hongkong mint 2,108,054 dollars aiid 58,587 half dollars; and 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces to the nominal 
value of 6l()2,'>71. There have been ol>laijied fi'om England and jait iiUo circulation up to December 31, 1898, subsidiary coins (which 
n!)\v i]icliide half chtUars) to the nominal value of .^21,778,125. 

Th(M'oins issued frf»m the Hongk<mg mint anMiever met with in the colony now^, and of the coins imported from England it is 
c^thnatcd that not more than 10 }>er cent remain in Ific colony. 

Tlicre are six principal baulks (Chartered Bank of Lnlia, Australia, and China; Mercantile Bank of India, Limited; China 
Hongk<inf.r, and Shan^diai l>.mk; National Hank of China; the Bank of China, Japan, andthe Straits; and the Yokohama Specie Bank), 
bavin;.' a note circulation of JiiiHM21,5.r/ on Dccend)er 31, \i>9S, There is no savings bank under government control, but one conducted 
bv the Hongkong and Shan.^.dnu Ikmk. 

Jn,,ifnrif, — ^>i'iii^h curn^icy, Fnited States gold, and gold doubloons are legal tender. Accounts are kept in sterling, and the coin in 
circnlation is almost v >:clusively Biitisii silver and Januuca nickel pence. Total estimated coin, £300,000. The Colonial Bank and the 
Bank of Nova Scotia are tlu; only pri\ate bankimc establishments in the colony. The Colonial Bank has one branch and four agencies; 
it b;H a n(»le circnlation estimated at £150,000. Hritish silver coins above 6d, are legal tender to any extent; coins of 6d, and less amount 
to the extent of 40^. in any onc^ ]myment. 

(iovernnumt savings banks were instituted in all the i^rincipai towns in 1871, the rate of interest allowed being at first 4 per cent, 
l>ui this WHS reduced in I8RL to 3 pcT cent, and in 1897 to 2 J per cent. The total deposits on March 31^ 1900, were <£468,610 7s. 4d. 

J, a f /(/.<. —By Ordinance No. 2 of 1880 the legal-tender currency and that generally in use is British sterling, with gold dust and 
luiggets, and some Si)anisb, American, and French gold coin; but by Ordinance No. 7 of 1894 gold dust and nuggets w^ere demonetized. 
Cowries (1,000 equal 3d.) are still occasionally employed for small transactions. Accounts are usually kept in sterling, but occasionally 
still in gallons of palm oil, or in cowries, by the smaller native traders. A government savings bank was established on January 1, 1887, 
under the management of the colonial treasurer, and on December 31, 1897, held deposits amounting to £16,553 13s. 1-Jd. 

Leeward Islands.~The usual currency is British silver, a few British and United States gold coins being occasionally met wdth. In 
addition to these the gold doubloons are legal tender. The Colonial Bank has a branch in Antigua, one in St. Kitts, and one in Dominica. 
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In the Virgin Islands, Montserrat, and Nevis there are no banks. The notes of the Colonial Bank circulate in Antigua (£3,500) and St. 
Kitts (<£14,000), and those of the Danish Bank of St. Thomas in the Aargin Islands. 

There is no limit to silver as the legal tender. 

Government savings banks have been established in all the presidencies except the Virgin Islands. 

Matta.— The legal-tender currency is, under order in council of September 24, 1886, exclusively British. There are two local banks 
(Banco di Malta and Anglo-Maltese Bank) and a branch of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank. The first two banks have a small note circulation, 
reported to amount to about £20,000, and the deposits in the three banks are estimated at about £200,000. The Government Savings 
Bank, established in 1833, had on December 31, 1899, £522,148 deposits. 

3Iauritius.~Tlm Mauritius Commercial Bank has establishments in the colony. The total amount of deposits was lis. 3,895,578.4(). 
The Bank of Mauritius (limited) was established in October, 1894, with paid-up capital of £125,500, and opened in Mauritius in 
December, 1894. Total deposits up to the end of 1899, Rs. 1,673,794. A government savhigs bank was established in 1865. The 
total deposits on December 31, 1899, amounted to Ks. 2,885,942. 

All accounts are now kept in rupees and cents of a rupee, which is the currency of the island. There are about Rs. 9,000,000 (in 
coin) in circulation. A government note issue was reestablished in 1876, the notes being legal tender, except at tlie oihce of issue. Tiie 
circulation on December 31, 1899, was Rs. 3,606,000. 

Natal—Tlie currency is exclusively British sterling. The Fatal Bank, the standard bank of South Africa, the Bank of Africa, the 
African Banking Corporation, and the National Bank of the South African Republic have together 15 establishments, with £3,511,091 
deposits. A government savings bank w^as established in 1868, and had in 1899 (December 31) £301,348 deposits. 

Newfoundkmcl-~Brdm!h banks of the Bank of Montreal, Bank of Nova Scotia, and Merchants' Bank of Ilahfax have been opened in 
St. Johns, and a branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia in Harbor Grace. 

The legal tender currency is British sterling, United States gold, and colonial coins. Much of the trade is carried on b}^ barter. 
Accounts are kept in dollars and cents. Exchange, $4.86| to the pound sterling. 

New Zealand.-— rhe following banks have branches in the colony: Bank of New Zealand, National Bank of New Zealand (limited), 
Union Bank of Australia (limited), Bank of New^ South Wales, and Bank of Australasia. Tlie total amount of their deposits in New 
Zealand on December 31, 1899, was £14,433,638, and of their note circulation £1,195,562. There is also a post-offiCe savings bank 
estal)lished in the colony, having now 427 branches; the amount deposited therein on December 31, 1899, was £5,320,370. The private 
savings banks number 6, and the total amount to credit of depositors at the end of 1899 was £807,927. The currency and legal tender 
is exclusively British sterling. 

Sierra Leone. — Besides British currency, gold doubloons, eagles, and the coins of the Latin Union are current and legal tender. 
There is no colonial coinage and no note circulation. The British Bank of West Africa has a branch in the colony, A government 
savings bank was established in 1882 and had, in 1899, £39,529 deposited by 3,324 depositors. 

liasutoland. — There are no banks in the territory, but a government post-office savings bank has been established. The currency 
is exclusively British, but exchange, and even the payment of taxes, is still largely conducted by barter. 

Straits Settlements. — The standard coin of tiie colony, by an order of the Queen in Council, dated Eebruary 2, 1895, is the silver 
Mexican dollar, but the British dollar and the old Hongkong dollar are also legal tender. 

Local silver and copper coins, representing fractional ]>arts of a dollar, are legal tender up to $1 and |2, respectively. 

Tlie amount of coin in circulation is estimated at 112,000,000. 

The following banks have establislnnents in the colony: Tlie Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China; the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Mercantile Bank of India (limited), the Bank of China and Japan, and tlie Nethcrland Trading Society. 

The average bank-note issue during 1899 amounted to $8,082,209. Government currency notes were issuefl for the first time in 1899, 
the amount in circulation on December 31 being $2,173,t>()4. 

There is a government savings bank at eacii settlement. On December 31, 1899, the de|)Osits amomited to S131,2(:>3. 

Trimdad and Tobago. — Tlie (joins in general circulation are Britisli gold, silver, and bronze, Uiute<l States goM currency, and gold 
doubloons. These are all legal tender, as is also British gold, whicli is not often met witli. Accounts are kcj)! in sterling by tlie 
government, but in dollars by the peoi>le. The notes of the (Colonial Bank circulate to the extent of £100,000, (:\stimated. Tliere is no 
colonial coinage or note issue. There is no limit to silver as legal tender. 

Turks and Caicos islands. — The coins in circulation, all of tliem being legal tender inider Baliinna nets 2 Vic^t, cap. 4, an<l 8 Vict. 
cap. 49, also Jamaica law 10 of 1880, consist of British sterling, United States gold and silver, S|)auisli, MoxicaiJ, and Colond)ian gold 
doubloons, and Jamaican nickel tokens. There is no limit to the legal tender of silver. Tliere is no pa|)(u' currency. Commercial 
accounts are usually kept in dollars and government accounts in sterling. A government savings l)ank was established on. January 1, 
1890, and had on December 31, 1899, 180 depositors with £994 dcjio^^itiMl. 

Windivard Islands, Grenada. — The legal-tender currency is British sterling, doubloons, and the gold coin of the United States. 
There is no government note issue, but the Colonial Bank, which has branches in the larger islan<lH, issues :;5 notes. Bul)lic accounts 
are ke])t in sterling, but banking and private accounts generally in dollai's. Tliere is no limit to the legal tender of silver. 

North Borneo. — The company which controls the territory and administers go^'ernment undei'a <*harter has a co]>|)er coinage of one 
half and 1 cent pieces, and it issues notes expressed in dollars to the extent of 8180,000. American, Mexicai], Straits Seltlements, 
Hongkong, and British dollars are treated as currency. There are agencies of the Chartered Bank of ludia, Aiistralia, aji<l CIrina, and 
the company itself does banking business wdien required. 

Money orders on North Borneo are issued in England, India, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Hongkoog, and elscnviiere, and \'ice 
versa. 

^?gma.--The Bank of Algeria, whose privilege has been extended to the end of 1912 or of 1920, at tlie will of the government, 
is a bank of issue, but its note circulation must not in any case exceed 150,000,000 francs. It has undertaken to pay annually to the 
government, from 1900 to 1905, the sum of 200,000 francs; from 1906 to 1912, 250,000 francs; from 1912 to 1920 (if then in existence), 
300,000 francs. 

Madagascar.— The Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris has agencies at Antananarivo and Tamatave. 

The only legal coin is the silver 5-franc piece, with its silver subdivisions, as well as copper coins of 5 and 10 centimes, but the Italian 
5dire piece and Belgian, Greek, and other coins of equal value are also in circulation. For smaller sums the coin used to be cut up into 
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fractional parts, and weighed as required; but tliis is now an illegal practice in the central provinces, and will probably soon be obsolete 
in other parts of the country. The government is withdrawing this cut money at the rate of 30 grammes of silver for 5 francs, and is 
to replace it by fractional silver and copper coin. 

French IVest Africa and the SaharcL~-Frejich, English, and American coins are in circulation^ as w^ell as cowrie slietls. 

Tmiis.—^liG legal coinage consists of pieces similar to the French, the pieces being coined in France. 

Guaddoupe and dependencies.—BiUer coin has disappeared from circulation; treasury notes for 2 francs, 1 franc, and 50 centimes 
are authorized up to a total emission of 800,000 francs. 

Dutch West Indies,—^he Java Bank, established in 1828, has a capital of 6,000,000 guilders and a reserve of about 1,200,000 guilders. 
The govennneiit has a control over the administration. Two-fifths of the amount of the notes, assignats, and credits must be covered 
l)y specie or bullion. In IMarch, 1900, the value of the notes in circulation was 00,691,000 guilders, and of the l)ank operations 
32,623,000. There are tv/o other Butclj banks, besides brandies of British banks. 

In the savings banks, including the postal savings bank, there were 20,632 depositors, with a deposited amount of 10,411,107 
guilders. 

cupaiExev of the straits settle^iexts. 

Tlie currep.''y of lh.(* ^trnii'-' SvltUMiu-nis i,-; an especially inLere^"tJnf.M>bje(*t It .-son in consi<h>ring tlte requiiemen}.- of ^•omiiumitics 
of mix^'d ]•!)]. ulatif.u in tite ^)!:rnb li is (UvrrliuHl as follows hy J*rofessnr Chalmers in hi-- History ol G-loJiiai t'uj-fency: 

''With Hi' l;f.riiining <»t tlie siclecnth century jJal'a r-u in the ljau<b oi tlie Fnrtugues(^, roM- to ])e the .gn^at entrepoi un- Knro[K^an 
t?-i?d(^ in the Vur Fa-i, a j^^silion which lialf a century later was ])arlly sharr-d !)y the Fhihi^pines. An<l it is of intercut to w-d^^ that, 
sjH-'. iking oi 'Ai^-hnjua' in 11^^'^, the 'KoUmjo da N'iagiMu «la Va^-f*n <!a <.}ama' records that the natisc mon(\v was couipo-'c-d of the ->tai)!e 
ron)modi{y of tlii ;-(uii(s, nana-Iy, tin. Wllh Ihe ani\a! ;>; tlic ]N)rtngues.', however, and m itli the discovery of the F'Jiilippine^ by the 
Hpaniavdu, idlver oi-i?!— and more [):nlirEslaf Is' th- domin:nit Hpaiji>h dollai-— l-ta]^]j^hcd a su]uvn)acy in the Straits, wliifh. p^ {'i- \rade 
movod tast^^anl, ha^ oeen reiaiiied and s'ucm>-thcned hy the Mexican dollar, tlie lineal desceutkud of the old S])anish d<illar. 

''Tlseli5.-t !'>riiidi possr-^^ion ^\as not Ahilacfii, but i'ulau-Pinang, wliirh was rerliii'^teiUMl Prince of AValcs Fkujd hy t])(^ l-:ast 
India Company on lis ce^siorj in ITSo. I'\ir this settlement, Vvhif-h soon tendered furtlier to 0!isL ^.lalacca as a cor.Mmercial ejitiep'Vt, the 
company inl7<S7iuid i788stru<d^ a ^^ilver coiiiLV„*v con^h-iing of rup-ees, N\ith lialf and 'suarter rupec^, and co})]>tT ct-nts, hah'-cen;,-', an,d 
(jiiari(^r (Tids, further j--'suc <»f which was Iniiliessly leconimeuded by Lieutenant-(u)veriior Fan[Uiiar in F'>05. There wc-re also '])ice,' 
usually of tin. 

''Tliough tlie coinpany liad established tlie rupee as the standard coin in Fenang, the trade relations of tlie settlement constrained 
the mercantile community to adopt as their standard, not the Indian coin, but the universal Spanish dollar, the coin familiar to the 
conservative races with whom they liad commerce. Therefore, from the earliest days of Penaaig, the dollar, not tlie rupee, was the 
recognized standard of value. Writing of this island, Kelly says, in his 'Universal Cambist,' of 1825: 'Accounts are kept in Spanish 
dollars, copangs, and pice, 10 pice making a copang, and 10 copangs one Spanish dollar. The current pice are coined in the island; they 
are pieces of tin, 16 of whicli weigli the catty, or £11. On the exchange of dollars into pice there is a loss of 2 per cent; on dollans 
without the King's head, 10 per cent; and from 5 to 10 per cent on all dollars defaced (i. e., chopped).' 

" In 1835 the company revised its currency legislation for the whole of its territories, wdiich included the Straits Settlements, and 
made no exception in favor of the dollar-using colony wdien enforcing the establishment of the rupee as the standard coin, with pice 
in subsidiary circulation. The first concession wliicli the comj^any made to the requirements of Straits currency was in 1847, when by 
act No. VI of that year it w^as provided that the Indian liegulations ' shall not be deemed to apply to copper currency of the settlements 
of Fenang, Singapore, and Malacca. From and after January 1, 1848, the following copper coins only shall be received at or issued from 
any government treasury within the said settlements: (1) A cent, weigliing 144 grains troy; (2) a half cent, weighing 72 grains; and (3) 
a quarter cent, weigliing 36 grains.' These copper coins were to be legal tender only for fractions of a dollar, and 'the circulation in 
tlie said settlements after the said day of all copper coins or tokens, not being the authorized legal coinage of any British or foreio-n 
Government, is prohibiteil,' under penalty of not more tliaii Rs. 10. 

^^J3ut this concession was withdrawn in 1855. Tlie preand)le of act No. XYII of that year reads as follows: 'Vvliereas the 
company's rupee is by Act XVII of 1835 a legal tender in the settlements of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca, ])ut no 
copper t'oln, except the half pice issued under Act XI of 1854, is now by law legal tender for fractions of a rupee in that settlement- 
and it is expedient to remedy this defect in the law; and wdiereas besides the rupee the dollar is by custom current in tlie said 
settlement, and it is expedient to provide that the copper currency which shall be legal tender in the said settlement for fractions of a 
ru[)ee sliall also be legal tender in the said settlement for fractions of a dollar,' it was enacted that from July 1, 1855, that a pice should be 
legal tender in the Straits for r. |<^ of a dollar, a half pice for ^^^ of a dollar, a pice for -^y oi a dollar, a double pice for j\ of a dollar. 

''Commenting on this act in 1863, Sir Hercules Robinson reported to the Imperial Government as follows: 'In 1854, I believe the 
go^'ernment of India adopted measures for forcing the rupee into general circulation in the Sti'aits Settlements, and for making it the 
only legal tender in all transactions. ^\'ith this view^ the copper currency, consisting of cents of a dollar, half cents, and quarter cents 
previously supplied under the provisions of the act of 1847, was withheld, and the Indian copper money, wliich can not be convcnienth^ 
adaipted to a copp»er currency, w-as substituted in its place. But great inconvenience having been experienced, and public demonstrations 
against the change having taken place, the authorities at home were appealed to, and the i>roject Vfas countermanded.' After pointino- 
out tliat tlie new in<lian currency act. No. 13 of 1862, made the Indian coins legal tender in the Straits, as in all other Indian teriltories 
whc^reas no measure had ever been i)assed giving legal currency to the real and sole measure of value in tlie colony, Sir Hercules 
Robinson exposed tlie absurdities of the existing regulations in the followdng words: 

" ^All accounts tliroughout the Straits Settlement^, except those of the government, are kept in dollars and cents, but the public 
accounts are kept in tlie denomination of rupees, annas, and p>lce, causing thereby much needless labor and confusion in the financial 
departments. With tlie exception of the receipts from stamps, which it is oi>tional for the public to i)ay either in dollars or rupees, tlie 
whole of the public revem:e is required to be paid in dollars, but it is brought to account in rupees at a par of Rs. 224 8a. 6i^o%p- fo"^ every $100 
received at Singapore and Malacca, and at a par of 220 rupees at Fenang. All payments from the local treasuries are made in dollars 
but disbursements to the public are charged in the public accounts in rupees at a par of Rs, 22 8a. 6-^^Qp. in Singapore and Malacca 
at a i}ar of 220 rupees at Fenang, wdiile the salary of all public servants, civil as well as military, which are fixed in rupees, are paid at 
all the settlements in dollars at a par of 220 rnpeee. 
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*^* In short, the Avhole system under which coins not in circulation are declared by law a legal tender, and the p\d)lic accounts are 
required to be kept in the denomination of one currency, while the real monetary transactions of botli the government and the puljlic 
are conducted in another,[is unsound and productive of nothing but needless labor and confusion.' 

" For some years iho; merchants of Singapore had advocated the coinage of a British dollar. The opening of tlie new mint at 
Hongkong in 1866 met this demand, and all that was now needed was to make dollars the legal, as tlicy had always been the actual, 
standard of value in the Straits. This salutary cliange was effected as part of the transfer of the colony from the ludian to tlie Impc^rial 
Government under the act 29 and 30 Yict-, cap. 115, wliich was brought into operation as from the 1st of April, 1807, liy order in council 
of December 28, 18G6. Ko time was lost by tlie new local legislature in reforming the currenc^y system. Under date of April 1, ISGT, 
tlie legal-tender act of 1867 was passed, repealiogall laws for making Indian coins legal tender and declaring that from April 1 Mhe dolhir 
issued from Her I\Iajesty's mint at Hongkong, the silver dollar of Spain, jMexicOj Peril, and Bolivia, and any other silver dollar to l)e 
specified from time to time by tlie governor in council, shall be the only legal tender in x^ayment or on account of any ejigagemeut 
whatever, except as is hereinafter mentioned (i. e., as to subsidiary silver coins), within this colony and iis dependencies, j)rovid(HJj tluit 
no dollar shall be a legal tender unless it be of the same llDcness and intrinsic value as tlie Hongkong dollar, and be not less njcUi 415 
grains troy weight, and be not injured or defaced.' The act gostis on to place limits of tender of $2 and $1, respectively, on S'licli cojipcr 
or bronze coins as may now be current in the colony and its dependencies under act No. 6 of 1817 of the Indian legislature, as v^ud as 
Bucli copper or bronze coins as may be issued from Her I\lajesty's mint, or any branch thereof, rej>resenting the cent or oneduimh-edth 
part, tlie half cent or twodumdredth part, and the quarter cent or four-hundredtli part of the dollar. 

"So long as the Hongkong mint was working no question could arise as to the supply of suitable subsidiary coins in silver and 
copper, provision for the currency of wliich had been made in tlie act of 1887. But, as the Hongkong mint was closed in 1868, onl)" two 
years after its opening, and as the tokens struck at that mint were speedily absorbed, it became necessary for the Straits to provide their 
own subsidiary coinage. Tliis the colony proceeded to do in 1871, under the provisions of the local act of 1867, this highest denomination 
for the first lif teen 5'ears being the 20-cent piece. On the model of Hongkong, the silver tokens of the Straits were of 800 millesimal 
fineness. In 1886 a token lialf dollar was added of the same standard. The details of the coins struck for ihc Straits from 1871 to 1891 
will be found in the twenty -second annual report of the deputy master of the mint, the total being given as f 2, 684,850. If tlie po|)alation 
of the Straits Settlements on December ?>1, 1891, be taken in round numbers at 513,000, the al)ove total coinage of silver and copper tokens 
for the colony is equivalent to |5.23 per head; but tliis figure represents a maximum, rather than an actual circulation, for a considerable 
number of Straits tokens are carried off (though not to the extent jire vailing in Hongkong) for circulation in neigliboring countries. 

"To revert to the standard coin, it is to be noted that by order of tlie governor, in council of January 10, 1874 (under the ordinance 
of 1867), the American trade dollar and the Japanese yen (which was coined on the mod(d of the Hongkong dollar anil with the 
Hongkong macliinery) were admitted to unlimited legal tender, equally witli tlie IMexican dollar. 

"For some y<mrs before 1890 the colony was flooded with the copper coins of the Iswth Borneo Company. As the law on the 
subject was not deemed sufiiciently stringent to deal with the evil, it vras decided in 1890 to consolidate and amend the currency legislation 
of the colony. This was done by the order in council of October 21, 1890, which came into force on January 1, J 891. It left the local 
system of currency unaltered. By act of 1895 the Mexican silver dollar was made the standard coin for the colony, but the British and 
Hongkong dollar were also made legal tender. 

THE CURREXCY OF TUE lUIIIJPPIXE TSLANUS. 

The British vice-consul at Manila, in a recent report on the currency of the Philippines, makes the following statements: 

Gold. — The currency of the Philippine Islands Avas originally gold, Spanish "onzas" of Charles III and Ferdinand VII pre<lomi- 
natiiig. Small gold coins, with "Filipinas" inscribed on them, of $1, $2, and $4 were locally minted at Manila and were not current in 
Spain. The ]\Ianila mint was open to the public until 1868 for the coining of the above three pieces at a small cliarge. Ccnned gold 
(principally American double eagles) was recoined. Very few ingots, if any, were used for tliis purpose, the operation lea\ing a clear 
lirofit of 18 to 20 per cent. This practic'e ceased when exchange declined heavily and left no proiit. 

SiLVEK. — Mexican and old Spanisli dollars, with fractions of the latter, constituted the silver currenc3\ Tliese Spanish coins, wliich 
comprise the now rare "Dos Mundos" set and specimens of Ysabel II, togetlier with tlie imported 3Iexicans, vrere frequently at a 
premium over tlie gold dollar; similar conditions also existing in the island of Cuba. When, however, si!\'cr began to deprer-iatc* the 
gold coin was rapidly exported and replaced by 3Iexican dollars. In 1877 the gold currency was considered a failure, o^\ing to the 
above reasons. About this time a law was passed by the Spanish Government prohibiting tlie importation of Mexican dollars, but 
permitting the circulation of those that were already in the island. Smuggling from Cliina of IMexican dollars (dated previous to 1878) 
was carried out during the Spanish rc^gime, in many instances with the aid and knowledge of the Spanish customs and other officials. 
Gold consequently left the island completely. The dollars iluctuated according to tlie price of silver, and the lliictuation reaclie<l some- 
times 10 to 15 per cent. The smuggled imx>ortation continued until it would drop to par. For instance, during tlie export season, when 
money was scarce, Manila rates would rule as high as 10 or 15 per cent over those in Hongkong and Cliina, whence tlie floVlars ^\em 
smuggled, which attracted contraband, while in the autumn the exchange would fall to par in those j)Jaces, tlierc l)eing freiqiiently an 
export of Mexicans at this season, to be again replaced by smuggled coins Vvdien required. 

The Government at Madrid, it is said, endeavored to alleviate this state of affairs, especially as there was a l)ig dt-iirtM'iatieui of 
Philippine as compared with Spanish silver, but could not act for the want of funds. 

Several millions of Mexican dollars w^ere recoined in Manila and converted into pieces of 10, 20, and 50 cenis-~~8:>5 fineness and 25 
grams. The treasury gained 10 per cent on this operation, but was unable to materially decrease tlie large stock of Mexicans, These 
locally minted pieces differed from the Spanish, since their value was stated in fractions of a peso; thus the 20-eent piece was inscribed 
**20 cent, de peso," wliile of those in Spain the inscripton read ''una peseta." 

In 1897 the money question became serious, and at tlie commencement of iXie Philippine insurrection some 6,000,000 of coins of ?1 
each, 900 tine, 45 grains, were minted in Spain and sent to tlie Philippines. They were similar to the Spanish cui'rent (hdlars, but were 
marked "Islas Filipinas," and bore the head of Alfonso XIII. These dollars were 8 per cent under the value of the :M(\xicans. Some 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 may be considered as a fair estimate of the number of Mexicans circulating in the Philippines at this period. 
Besides this, a large number of half dollars was exported for use in Morocco, presumably to pay part of that country's indemuity to 
Spain, until legislation put an end to the business. On the arrival of the Americans a large amount of United States gold was l)rouglit 
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by the military. Some difficulty was experienced at the beginning, as the natives and Chinamen did not know the values. The 
exchange of United States gold or silver to the Philippine or Mexican eilver is commonly accepted at $1 United States for |2 Mexican 
or Philippine, but the exchange varies at the banks and large commercial houses according to the value of the Mexican dollar in London 
and San Francisco. Mexican dollars, irrespective of dates, have been recently imported through the banks in large quantities. There 
is a shortage of subsidiary coinage, no fraction of the Mexican silver dollar having ever been in circulation. 

Notes.— Notes of $5, |10, |25, |50, and |100, and it is believed some few of $200, were issued by the Banco Espafiol Filipino, and are 
fjtill current. The notes of |200 are now being recalled. This question of notes is problematical. The American authorities may recog- 
nize the privileges granted by the Spanish Government to this bank, twenty-one years of which are still unexpired. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS UNDER WHICH BANKS AND BANKING IN THE BRITISH COLONIES ARE 

CONDUCTED. 

Banks and banking methods are necessarily an extremely important feature of the business life and business success of the colony. 
Naturally supplies of currency are small, especially in the early history of the colony, and supplies of available capital for business enter- 
prises are much more limited than in older countries. Business relations in the colonies, especially those relating to commerce, must 
necessarily be largely with distant countries, and the importance of banks and exchange facilities is in this case very great. These facts 
led to careful study by the British financiers and lawmakers of the question of banking in the colonies, and a general banking policy was 
evolved prior to 1840 which was intended to (1) require notes to be casiied on demand in specie at the place of issue, as well as at the 
principal establishment of the issuing bank; (2) prohibiting the issue of notes below £1 value; (3) requiring periodical returns of liabili- 
ties and assets and their publication; (4) making stockholders liable for twice the amount of their stock. These regulations were in 
1846 modified with reference to the colonies so as to provide that (1) notes i^edeemable in specie on demand must not be of less denomi- 
nation than £1, and must not exceed the total paid-up capital of the bank; (2) their formal security to consist of the specie reserve, 
amounting to one-third of the circulation, and the general liability of the stockholders for double the amount of their stock. These 
provisions relate exclusively to bank paper. The issue of notes by colonial governments has been discouraged by the British Government, 
though in a few cases, such issues have been made. 

The following regulations for banking companies in the colonies are from the British Colonial Otiice List, 1901: 

REGULATIONS RESrECTTNG THE INCORFOKATION OF BANKING COMPANIES IN THE COLONIES. 

In charters or ](\<riH]ative enaclmenis relating to tlu^ incorporation of banking companies in the colonies, provision should be made 
for tlu^ ob-x'rvance oi Oie following regulatiojis and cunditions: 

The amouTit of tlif caf)ital of tho company and mmiber of shares to be determined, and the whole of such determined amount to 
b(^ subHcfihpd i'oi- within a limited period, not exccHMiing eighteen months from the date of the charter or act of incorporation. 

SliiU'rliolders to Ix* <leclnred a bod)' corporal (% wltli common seal and perpetual succession, and other usual corporate i)Owers, and 
with amy ncjuisite ]n"ovisc» that jiidirment against the cor]K)ratioii shall attach to all additional liability of the shareholders, as well as to 
j)aid-tip capita and other pro[)orty oL the* c(>mpany. 

Provi'^loii to be mail e, either by recital and confirmation of any deed of settlement in these respects or otherwise, for the due 
managPTueut of the company's affairs by api'ointmeni of directors, etc., so far as shall seem necessary for the security of the j)ublic. 

No by-Jaw^ of the company to bf rcjMianant to the conditions of the charter or act of incorporation, or to the laws of any colony 
in whicli the company V establishments may ))e plactMl. 

Tlu' corporatn bo<ly thus const itnt*Hl may l)e spcially empowered, subject to the conditions hereafter mentioned, to carry on for a 
limi+-<l term of velars (not to cxcccmI tw(Mity-one yinirs unless under particular circumstances), and within the colony or colonies 
H}>eci{ied in the chart ^^r or net of i!5c(U*porati'»n, but not elsewhere, the business of banker, and for the like term to issue and circulate 
witliirj Vuc Siiid <xjlony or (*o]f)nic'^, but in .^mth manner only as shall not be at variance wdth any general law of the colony, promissory 
noh^-'- payaf)](^ in f-pcie on demiind, 

Sucl; l)ankinij: business or issiuMjf notes not fo connnence or take place until the whole of the fixed cax'-ital of the company has been 
subscribed for, and a moicjy at least of the subscription paid up. The remaining moiety of the capital to be paid up within a given 
p,er!od from the date of the (*hart(^r or ac,t of incorporation, such period not in general to exceed two years. 

Jn idl cas(*s in whicli shares in tiie coni}nmyV stock are transferred between the period of the grant of the charter or act of incor- 
poration and the a<-1ual commencini*: oi business by the bank, the responsibility of the original holder of the transferred shares to 
conitnne for six nsonth?- at least after the date of ih(i transfer. 

The c<a!i}>any not to advance mnju^y on security of lands, or houses, or ships, or on pledge of merchandise, nor to hold land or 
houres, eNC(^])l for the inmsactiou of its Ijusiness, nor ow?i ships, or be engaged in trade, except as dealers in bullion or bills of exchange 
))ni to t'on/ine it^ transactions to dit^couiitict^^ comnu-rcial pa]>er and negotiable securities, and other legitimate banking business. Tlie 
ctsmf>any rjiay, howe\er, accejU- land-^, or hon^i'«, or ship^, or shares in its capital stock, or other real or personal property in liquidation 
of, or a- a -eiMirity for any (\v\)i bona hd(! pnnionsly diw to the company, or as a security for payment of any sum for which any person 
nuiy Icivp rtaxlen-d jiimself liable to the com[iany, and h.old them for such reasonable time as may be necessary to dispose of and convert 
the si!oe mU, money. 

'Vl.v rnin]»any not to hold shares in its own stock, nor to make advances on the security of those shares. 

\ h" discomUs or advances by tlie com{>any on securities bearing the name of any director or officer thereof, as drawer, acceptor, 
or en(i«>rscr, not to (*\cee<l at any timc^. (me-third of th(^ total advances and discounts of the bank. 

The divid(MidH to sharehoMers to ])o niade out of profits only, and not out of the subscribed capital of the company. 

'i1ie total auiount of the <lebts and liabilities of the companyj wdiether upon bonds^ bills^ promissory notes, or otherwise contracted 
over and above tlu' amount of deposits on banking accounts with the company's establishments, not to exceed at any time three times 
the amount of the capital stoc^k subsi-ribed and actually paid up. 

Ko promissoi'y or other notes to be issued for sums under £1 (or in the North American colonies £1 Halifax currency), or the 
equivalent thereof in any oilier local currency, and not for fractional portions of such pound or other equivalent amount. 
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All promissory notes of tlie company, whether issued from the principal establishment or from branch banks, to bear date at tlie 
place of issue, and to be payable on demand in specie at the place of date. 

The total amount of the promissory notes payable on demand, issue, and in circulation not at any time to exceed the amoiiiit of 
the capital stock of the company actually paid up. A reserve of specie always to be maintained equal to one-third of the amount of 
notes at any time in circulation. 

In the event of the assets of the company being insufficient to meet its engagements, the shareholders to be revsponsil>lo to the 
extent of twice the amount of their subscribed shares (that is, for the amount subscribed, and for a further and additional amount equal 
thereto). 

Suspension of specie payments on demand at any of the company's banking establishments, for a given number of days (not in 
any case exceeding sixty) within any one year, either consecutively or at intervals, or other breach of the special conditions upon wliicli 
the company is empowered to open banking establishments or to issue and circulate promissory notes, to forfeit those privileges, which 
shall cease and determine upon such forfeiture as if the period for which they had been granted had expired. 

The company to make up and publish periodical statements of its assets and liabilities monthly, showing under the heads specified 
in the form which is inserted in the Appendix No. 12, the average of the amount of its notes in circulation^ and other HabiUtic^s, at the 
termination of each week or month, during the period to which the statement refers, and the average amount of specie or other assets 
that w^ere available to meet the same. Copies of these statements to be submitted to the government of the colony within wliich the 
company maybe established; and the company to be prepared, if called upon, to verify such statements by the production, as conlidential 
documents, of the weekly or monthly balance sheets from wdiich the same are compiled. And also to be prepared, upon requisition from 
the lords of the treasury, to furnish, in like manner, such further information respecting the state or proceedings of its banking 
establishments as their lordships may see lit to call for. The governor to be also empowered to verify the statements of the comx>any 
of the amount of specie held by them. 

The charter or act of incorporation may provide for an addition to the capital of the com])any within specified limits, with the 
sanction of the lords of the treasury; such additional capital and the shares and subscriptions wlucli may constitute tlie same, to be 
subject in every respect, from and after the date of the signification of such sanction, to conditions and regulations similar to those 
applying to the original capital. 

Applications for charters of incorporation of joint stock companies engaged exclusively or chiefly in colonial undertakings, wliether 
made in this country or in the colonies, can not be granted until the heads of the project shall have been submitted for the consideration 
of the governor and his executive council. 

The governor will furnish the secretary of state with a report stating whetlier the undertaking is one which, in his opinion, it would 
be desirable to encourage, with a view to colonial interests, especially as regards the colony under his government. 

Tlie governor's report will be taken into consideration by the secretary of state and by the board of trade, or, in cases in which 
the ap})lication relates exclusively to banking companies, by the board of treasury. 

His Majesty's Government reserves to itself the power of deciding whether privileges, to be exercised under charters granted for 
this country, should be extended to companies, approved by the colonial government, for colonial undertakings. 

Tlie imperial act 18 and 19 Vict., chap. 133, provides for the limitation of liability of members of certain joint stock com]>anies. 

See also circular of March 16, 1874, as to establishment of agencies, and circular of August 18, 1875, by which it is directed tliat 
laws relating to banking undertakings and the circulation of notes should contain a suspending clause. 

. EMIGRATION OF CAPITAL TO THE COLONIES. 

Movements of cax)ital from the governing country to the colony are always a characteristic of the lelationship between the motlier 
country and the colony. In the class of colonies in which people of the governing country make permanent lioaies and ionn wlmt Hir 
diaries Dilke very properly terms a '' habitation colony," an emigration of capital is in part coincident witii the emigration of |!0]>nlation 
and in part the result of the necessity for funds for use in developing the new territory. In tlie class of colonies in which the governing 
nation is represented by a small population tlie emigration of capital to the colonies is more frequently for the parjKise of ostalilishing 
large enterprises, developing great tracts for the production of important stabiles, or the collection of products of nati\^e lalxir and tlioir 
transportation to the mother country or the markets of the world. In either case, in all i>rosx)erous colonies there is a large emigratit)n 
of capital from the mother country, whether the emigration of individuals is large or small. 

FOCR niTJaONS OF BRrnSH CAPITAL IN TITE BRITISH COLONIES. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in Jiis Problems of Greater Britain, estimates that about four billions of dollars of British money are invested 
in the British colonies, largely in the form of loans, and adds that "this vast sum is loaned at a comparatively low rate of interest, 
largely on account of tlie political connection that exists, inasmuch as it is lent more freely and in an increasing rate to portions of th(3 
Empire as compared with the amounts lent to countries under a different flag. Not only is it the ca^e that tlie feeling of security 
produced by the peaceful relations which are involved in the present tie leads tlie British hivestor to his present field, l)ut the eonnertioii 
is also to be powerKilly supported by other less material arguments. The connection, even tliough itl)e little more tlian nominal, whieh 
exists between the United Kingdom and countries like (.anada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa stimulates the energy of tln:^ 
English people, but it also prevents the growth of a hopeless provincialism in the colonies themselves." 

CAPITAL REQUIRED IN PEVELOPING COLONIAL INDUSTRIES. 

The benefit to the industries of the home country consequent upon the introduction of the capital of the colonizing country into the 
colony, even when unaccompanied by a large element of population from the home country, is too obvious to require detailed djKen.^Fien. 
With the development of the colony through the investment of this capital come increased production and sales of raw materials', luul 
with these come increased desires for and importations of manufactures, which are naturally drawn largely from the mother c'H.inh'y, 
especially if the capital has l)een supplied by that comitry. This is commented upon by Eicardo, in his Principles of lN)iilieal Kednomy, 
in which he says: "Demand is only limited by production. No man produces but with a view to sell, and lie neser st/lls ])ut with an 
intention to purchase some other commodity which may be immediately useful to him or which may contribute to future pnxhietion, 
By producing, then, he necessarily becomes either the consumer of his own goods or the purchaser and consumer of the gofKls o( some 
other person. '' Merivale, in his sixth lecture on colonization, holds that not only is the investment of capital in commercial entej-prises 
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advantegeons to the eomBicrce of the home eoiintryj bnt also that the sums expended by the home goYemment in the establishment 
and advancement of those colonies is advantageously invested from this standpoint. '*The capital spent on colonization by a country 
exporting manufactures," he says, '4s not wasted in productivity or lost to the resources of the parent state. It is spent in founding a 
fresh market for our goods and in stimulating a new and more intense demand for them. Let tlie whole of the capital wliich was 
expended by England in the foundation of the Nortli American colonies be estimated at its fullest amount, is it credible that the total 
annual increase of that capital from their first settlement to the era of American independence would amount to the income which 
l^ngland has derived in the last twenty years from the American cotton trade?'' In his seventh lecture he also calls attention to tlie 
reciprocal advantages of the commerce with the colony growing out of its increased production and increased purcluiRing power as a 
result of the im^estment of capital furnished by the home government. '^ That the poor man possesses additional articles of food and 
clothing, and many little comlorts or enjoyments which were unknown to his forefathers/^ he says, and 'Hhat jnembers of the ri(,'lier 
and middle classes^ in return for the outlay of a similar proportion of their income, can indulge in many luxuries which were lierctofore 
denied them, are, after all, the great primary benefits which the discovery of America and the spread of colonization have secured to us. 
And it is to a siriiilar increase in our pliysical -^vell being tliat we ought to look as the chief economical advantage to be derived to us 
from its furtlier extension. The increase of tlic demand for our products of national industry is good, not because it enables us to part 
more readily with these products, but because it increases our means of acquiring articles of necessity, comfort, and luxury in exchange. 
It is not the export of so many millions worth of cotton goods whici^ benefits England; it is the acquisition of the sugar and cofice, the 
wines, tea, silk, and other numberless articles of value which we receive in return. Our best customers are, not tliose who take mobt of 
our produce, but those who give the greatest amoimt of value in exchange for it.'' 

VALUABLE RKTUKXS ON CAPITAL INVESrEU IN COLONIES. 

While it is not, of course, practicable to cite exact iignres as to the amount of capital which has emigrated from the home countries 
to the colonies, or the Jiet results of sncli invesbnents, it may be said, in connection with Sir Charles Dilke's estimate that four ]>ilUons 
of dollars of Britisli capital have been invested or loaned in the colonies, that these colonies, through their increased ])roducing power, 
are now annually supplying o\er five hundred and fifty million dollars worth of the articles which England imports, and taking in 
return over five hundred million dollars worth of the products of her industry, as against about one-sixth of that sum a lialf century 
ago, when tlieir exports to Great Britidn aggregated eigldy-five raillion dollars and their purchases from that country were about eighty- 
sevv-n million dollar's in vahu\ 

y.l. Ec!-oy-F>i';iuHcn, commenting upon i})i' m(l^ol!lPnt- oi nqatal toward the <M>loiiics, Ilr-t in the p<^-^o.-^ionof enugrants. and se(V)nd 
a^-^ forwiU'dcd n> the colonjiv by ca}>ihUi>ls or by in<lividnais making small inve.-tnjents or loans, says, tliat v idle miuiy iXM'^ons themsehes 
ilnd it dillirnli tn cnjigraie to ihe colonies, c-)/H'ia!ly to those in winch the climate is unsuilcd for the habitation oi:" Jvaropcaiis, ihc^'r 
caj>ila! ccoi. (ni the contra'y, viih<mt di,~tlnctiou o{ locality, seek fni' the best and iiiost i)rodnctive fielfls of investnu nts. Investors, of 
wharcMM- cUi^-f, ^\hv'ther h;i:iker, the moflest emplcyc'e, the woi-Innan, or flu^ wid(*w, may make investments or loans of ihvir nv/iiixi in 
tfitM'oloni. -. and while dcNi^Iopin.g those colon-cs obhdn earnings far in exc(->s of that wdfich the capital would ])roduce in th(^ home 
e'untrv. Tiu^'>' prove buvflcia), riot only becau-e of the higlu^r rental whicli tlie capitalist investor obtain*^ for liis funds, bnt also by 
rea-'on of the large?' piofit ulii^-h tho-^e handling tlie ftmds in the newer countries obtain for themselves and the doveloi->ment of (lie 
pros[HMity of tiie new country, and with that d"\«.^jo]>mv'nt tla* iui-rease nf commerce between the mother country and the colony. 

USE OF CHARTERED COMPANIES IN COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The re\ival (>l charterrd comratiies l)y which the (irsi -tago (tf d^'velopment in a]>s(>intely new territory is accomt^li.dH^d is so 
itiarked a characteri^ti<* (jf modern colonial (mtcrpris<^ as to jn-tify a (h^-cription nf th^ir mf^tlnuls. The mipopnlarity of cliartcrcd 
companies ot a conUirv ago — the Ea^t Indian coropauies of l^nsdand, and ?sether]an<ls and Erance, the Hudson's i'ay t'ompany. and 
oth(rs-- !<^1 totliotr fi])an'donnH'?)t and to the s!i}»position that ih<'y had fuivv(u- di>ap]»eared from thcMield of colonial development 
AVlicn, h.o woven the Ijigll-h <iovcrnmcnt concltidod to extend its dondnlon in Africa in cotijixdition largely witli other Euroj)ean 
oovcrnnjeiits wld*'h were ]iarceliinr out that great continent, tlie use of chartered companies for obtaining control tu" icrriunw ovr niiicli 
d.^minion had been merely proclaimed, but not establi-bed, was deuned advajitageons. 

IIECENT USE OF CU. VRTimED CO^rPANlES IX UKITISU AFMCA. 

In 1877 Mr. Goldie-Taubman conceived the idea that by uniting the interests 'of the few British traders located in the great 
territory of western Africa on the Kiger Kiver and vicinity and obtaining concessions from native chiefs a great territory and population 
mif^ht be brought under a distinct form of gONcrnment, the resources of the country developed, ami profitable industries estaldished, 
id at the same time the condition of the people bettered. lie therefore applied in 1879 for a charter for a company for tins work, and 
in 1881 a charter was granted to tlie National African Company with a capital of £1,000,000, the object being to open up direct relations 
with the i^reat potentates of the interior of the country mentioned. A river flotilla was constructed and pushed up the -S^iger and its 
bmnchesrstations established, and treaties made with over 300 native potentates. Commerce was established, rt)ads and methods of 
communi'cation created, and a form of government established. Meantime the territory was declared a British protectorate (1884-1887) 
and in 1900, in p,ursuance of the terms of the original charter, the government and possession of the territory, liavlng an area of 500,000 
square miles and a population numbering probably 30,000,000, were transferred to the British Crown. 

In 1888 a charter was issued to the Imperial British East Africa Company, giving it *'the entire management of those parts of the 
islands and maiidand of the Zanzibar dominions on the eiist coast of Africa, between Wanga and Kipani,'' with full i)owers of acquiring 
te^rritory westward as far as the zone of British influence extended, from the eastern coast of Africa to the boundaries of the Kongo 
Free State. This gave an area estimated at 750,000 s(pmre miles. The company organized its government and police force, established 
Ihies of commuiiication, and at once entered upon harbor works and other impro\^ements at Mond3asa, the principal port; surveyed lines 
for railways, began the construction of a railroad to the interior, intended to extend finally to Lake Nyanza; established stations in the 
interior explored the rivers, established a steamer line running between ports on the coast, established a postal system, became a 
member of the Postal Union, and, in 1895, transferred its territory to the British Government. In 1889 a charter was granted to the 
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BritlRli Bouth Africa Company, conferriBg upon it large powers of administration, to develop the country lying uortli of Cape Colony 
and to extend nortliward the railway and telegraph systems of Cape Colony and Bechuanaland, and to encourage immigration and 
colonization, promote trade and commerce, and to develop and work mineral and other concessions. The term for which the chartei 
was granted was twenty-live years, with provisions for rene's^'al after twenty-five years, if found desirable. The territory admiiiistered 
by this company, whose area lias been from time to time extended, is now about 450,000 square miles. About 3,000 miles of roads, 
l^ost routes, etc., have been establislied, and are maintained by the company; about 4,000 miles of telegraph line constructed, the 
railroad extended north from the Cape Colony lines to Bulaw^ayo and now being extended toward Lake Tanganyiki. About 
10,000,000 acres of land have been surveyed, mining claims and farms sold, towns established, the country poHced, agriculture encour- 
aged, agricultural experiment stations established, inunigration invited, and commerce greatly stimulated. 

CHARTERED COMPANIES IN THE ORIENT. 

In 1882 an association known as the British North Borneo Company was chartered to assume the government of the northern part 
of the island of Borneo in the East Indies, which territory had been transferred by tlie sultans of Brunei and Sulu to a syndicate, which 
l)ecame a part of the company. In 1888 the British Government assumed a formal x^rotectorate over the territory, but tlie territory 
continues to be administered by the company, which is developing the country, has established internal communication, cliietly by 
water, made itself a member of the Postal Union, constructed telegraph and railway lines, organized a police force under European 
officers, issued a currency, established a tariff, and encouraged but not engaged in commerce. 

CHAHTEIIED COMPANIES IN THE GERMAN, PORTUGUESE, AND BELGIAN COLONIES. 

This return by Great Britain to the use of chartered companies in developing new territory w*as followed by similar action on the 
part of the German Government, which organized a series of chartered companies for the development of its African t^^rritory; also by 
Portugal for the development of its territory in Africa; by Belgium for similar purposes in the Kongo, while some steps in this line have 
also been taken by the French Government. 

CAUSES OF THE RETURN TO USE OF CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

The return at the end of tlie nineteenth century to the use of chartered companies, so strongly condenmed at the beginning of that 
century, is doubtless accounted for in a large degree by the changed conditions of communication and by better opportunities lor a close 
observation of the operations of such companies. In the earlier history of cliartered companies they operated at long <hstan(.'es from 
the seat of goverment and in the absence of telegraphs communication with them occupied many weeks, and witli the interior of the 
territory many months. Now the principal points udicre such companies operate are in constant communiciition with tiie seat of the 
home government, and many of the stations which the conipanies establish in the interior of their territory are connected by telegraph 
with the principal office, while the great improvements in steamship and mail facilities render detiiiled communication a mattca- of but 
a few days. Under these new charter the British Government reserves to itself the power of appointing an oflicer or oflicers to !}e present 
in the territory thus governed to constantly supervise the workings of the company, and to keep the British Goveninjent advised of all 
such operations. The budget of the company showing its receii)ts and expenses are to be submitted to the under secretary of slate for 
the colonies for examination and approval or otherwise. The tariffs imposed must also be subjeet-ed to scrutiny l)y the home Government 
and all of the operations of the company are tlius kept constantly under the eye of the Government; while the terms of tlie cliarter gi\-e 
to tlie Government the power of preventing abuses. The T)Owers granted to these companies, subject to sucli supervision, are very 
broad. They are permitted to establish a State, to make a form of government, establish laws and regulations, create a [police force and 
a military force, if necessary, establish tariffs and other means of taxation, encourage immigration and agriculture, and to sell or lefis<^. 
land for agricultural or mining xuirposes. While great power over territory, property, iiersons, and even life is thus given to the com|iany, 
the presence of official representatives of the home GovxuTiment, the supervisiou by the home Govx^rnment itself, and the fact that tJio 
principal office of the company is also at the seat of the home Government, cou|>led witli tlie facility for the quick traiismiHsion of 
information and complaints of mismanagement, are looked upon as sufficient safeguards against the al^use or misuse of tlie great jiower 
thus granted. 

Hon. C. P. Lucas, wdiose thoroughfamiliarity with colonial matters and high standing as a student of this sul)ject liave already been 
referred to, says on this subject: '*One of the special causes or features of tlie new forward policy in Britisli colonial matters is tlio 
regeneration of the system of chartered companies. It is at once cause and effect. It is an effect of a fresli outburst of colonial (*ritei*|u i-e; 
and it is a cause of moving further along the path of annexation, by giving to that enterprise cohesion, organization, and a dehnite plan. 
The East India Company had but lately passed out of existence; the Hudson's Bay Company had ceded its territorial rights; tb.e age of 
great chartered companies seemed wdiolly gone; yet in these last days, as if to emphasize the fact tliat a new era of colonial annexation 
had daw^ned, tlie trade and administration of great territories is being once more taken in liand l)y companies of mercliants. \Viiy has 
the day of these chartered companies come again? The answer will be found in threatened or actual competition in lands uiien'cu]>ied by 
Europeans. In the general scramble for the remaining waste places of the world the English, true to their iiistincts and their traditions, 
have fallen back on the semiprivate agencies which on the whole worked so well for them in tlie past, i^y thos(- Vvdio iKlieve' iliat (ireat 
Britain should keep moving forward in the interests of the world in general as much as in her own, tlie revival of chartervHl eompauicB 
will be taken as a healthy sign. It is one of the best features of the English that they like, if possible, to k(^ep the Governniont m the 
background, and not to have its work cut and dried l)eforehand. Adam Smith expressed an opinion tliat ' tlie government of aii exclusive^ 
company of merchants is perhaps the worst of all governments for any country whatever,' but lie wrote in an age widely different from 
the present. The essence of the old charters was monopoly of trade, the new charters, on the contrary, contain }>rovisie)iis spe-eiaily 
prohibiting such monoply. With steamers, telegraplis, and newspapers, everything is now known and pul)lic opinion is (luickly anmsed 
and strongly felt. The chances of abuse arc minimized, the chances of doing good work are at least as good as they ever ^^■ere. On the 
whole, it may be said that the second birth "of chartered companies is one of the hopeful as it is one of the most unexpected signs of tlie 
times * * *. ' Let colony shade into protectorate, and protectorate into sphere of influence, and as skirmisliers in front of the main 
body of organized British poBsessions, let trading companies go on and do their work to be absorbed hereafter in tlic fullness of time." . 
No. 4 — -17 
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K)WEKS GBANTED TO COMPANIES ANP THEIB GENEEAL CONTBOL BY THE aoVEBNMENT. 

Tiie extent of the power granted to these chartered companies and the manner in which it is exercised is ilUistrated l}j^ the following 
statements regarding tlieir work in their respective territories, from the Imperial Institute Ye^r-Book, the StBtesman's Year-Book, 
and the Colonial Office IJst, all recognized as standard British authorities. 

Tlie National African Company, Tvhich created and developed to its present form the British protectorate now known as Nigeria, 
a territory covering about 500,000 square miles^ with a population estimated at 30,000,000, was organized in 1882, bnt the charter was 
not granted until 1886. Meantime, however, political treaties were made by the company with about 300 native chiefs and heads of 
tribes or states. Stations w^ere estabHshed in the interior, a flotilla of boats placed on the Niger Bivex, and the work of making treaties 
with the local chiefs pushed with great speed and at heavy expense to prevent the territory being taken possession of by the French. 
After tlie completion of the charter and the cession of ttie lands by the French, an elaborate organization was built up, intertribal war 
checked J and pagan sacrifices and slave raiding terminated. Expeditions by the French were checkmated, and an agreement arrived at 
with France for a boundary line. An effort by the head of one of the large native tribes to drive the white man out of the country 
resulted in the organization of an army of 600 well-drilled soldiers, led by about 30 British officers, and although this small army had 
to contend with a force estimated at 20,000, it was successful, and hostilities were quickly terminated. The complete control of the 
territory having been obtained, the basis of an organization of government framed, and communication with the interior established, the 
territory was, in the year 1900, after thirteen and one-half years of control by the company, transferred to the Crow^n, and the country 
was subsequently organized as a trading company, under the name of the Niger Company, Limited. 

Tlie 8outh African territory known as liliodesia is now" governed by the British South Africa Company, to which a cliarter was 
granted in 1889, tlie purpose being to extend northward the railway and telegraph system of Cape Colony and Bechuanaland, to 
encourage innni^^ration and colonization, promote trade and commerce, and develop and work mineral and other concessions. In the 
year following a police force was organized, raised and equipped by the company, and an exj)edition organized to cut a road through a 
section of the country to Mount Hampden, where gold-bearing quartz was known to exist. This undertaking w^as successful, and the 
pioneers were then disbanded and, in accordance w ith the agreement made witli them, allowed to peg off ore-bearing claims. The 
hostility of the natives at various subsequent dates required the raising of a military force by the company, and numerous engagements 
l)etween this force and tlie natives occurred, and in 1896 Imperial troops w^ere sent to the assistance of the company'B i>olice and 
volunteers in their struggles with the natives. Meantime towns had been established, Bulawayo, the x>rinc^ipal town, having a white 
popiilation of 7,500. Banks had also been established at Salisbury, Bulawayo, Umaiilla, and other places. Hospitals had been erected, 
equip|>ed, and maintained at a high state of etliciency. Two thousand seven hundred and thirty-four miles of public roads had been 
constructed, with 800 miles more under construction, and telegrapli lines to tlie extent of about 4,000 miles liad been built. Railroad 
lines liad l)een extended to all of the principal centers thus governed, and work is now progressing to carry these lines northward to 
Lake Tanganyika, at the northern terminus of the company's territory. A mail service has been established throughout Ehodesia, the 
inland mails beixig cariied by native runners. The number of post-offices in operation on March 31, 1900, w^as 54. The number of 
letters and post cards dispatched during the year w-as 834,000, of which 610,000 were to places in South Africa. The postal revenue w^as 
£18,167 and the expenditure £26,122. The number of telegrams sent and received was 296,000, and the revenue from telegraphs £25,300 
and the expenditure on telegraph service £24,725. There is, in addition, an extensi\^e telephone system in operation. About 10,000,000 
acres of land have been surveyed and the sales of towuis and suburban stands in six principal places in 1897 amounted to about £100,000. 
The capital of the company, which originally was £1,000,000, has been increased to £5,000,000, The estimated revenues for the year ending 
March 31, 1901, were £426,800, and the expenditures £781,317, Wliittaker's Ahnanac for 1901 thus describes the method of government 
of Rhodesia: '^ Southern Hhodesia is administered by the company under a charter of 1889, as amended by the orders in council of 
1894 and 1898. The senior administrator is now advised by an administrative council of seven and a legislative council of eleven 
members, the latter comprising two elected representatives from each province. Tlie proceedings and enactments of both councils are 
subject to the sanction of the high commissioner, as representing the Crown, and his deputy, the resident commissioner, is present, 
without a vote, at their sittings. The law^s in force in Cape Colony up to June 10, 1891, have continued in force in soiithern Rhodesia, 
as far as they are applicable, while from 1891 to 1899, when the legislative council was first convened, laws w^ere amended or enacted by 
the ordinances of the directors and regulations of the administrator in council, and the proclamations of the high commissioner. 
Municipal self-government has been established for Bulawayo and Salisbury, under mayors and town councils. Justice is administered 
by the resid<^nt magistrates and judges, the sanction of the Crown, as represented by the high conunissioner, being required for all 
Judicial appointments of every rank. Trial by jury was established in 1899. There is an appeal to the high court at Cape Town, and 
thence to the privy council.'^ 

A FKENCH VIEW OF CHARTEREI) COMPANIES, 

No such c(»mpan,y has yet been (4uirtercd by the French Covernment, says Lanessan. ''The Parliament to be sure had under 
discussicni a bill of this nature in 1891, l>ut, judging by the prehmhiary discussion wdiich has taken place, it is not likely that the bill 
will be passed in tlu^ near future, for, if any, this measure lends itself least to parliamentary discussion. The (Government had requested 
the siuq -le right to cliarter such colonization companies by executive decrees under the form of regulations regarding public administration. 
It was found that the d<'mands w(>nl loo far, and the Seiiato committee, to wdiich the matter was referred first of all, began by trying to 
limit its ]H>\vers; this attem]>t, however, was not STiccessful, as the whole subject proved to be too deliciite. On the other hand, among 
ilie suju'vior council of the t^olonies the ]>revairmg o])inion wa^ in favor of a severe and minute control by the State over the companies; 
so much so that the existence <>f the latter became impossible. No company could be expected to invest considerable capital in a risky 
enter})ri?^e auil to be sid>iect at the same time to daily interference by the State, for this would have meant certain ruin to it; on the 
other hand, no govc^rmnent eould be found which Avould have accepted the responsibilities resulting from the obligation of such a strict 
control whii4i the Senate expected it to exercise. Given the atraoBphere of suspicion and distrust prevailing in French Parliament, I 
doubt whetlier a minister could be found of sufficient courage to accej)! all the responsibilities resulting from daily interference with the 
affairs of a financial tH>mpany such as the chartered company of South Africa, the German comi>any of East Africa, the Kiger company, 
et€. For all th(>se reasons I doubt very nuich whether we will succeed in organizing in France colonization companies similar to those 
which are now conquering Africa in the interests of our rivals. 

**In an ofii(ial re]>ort, dated June 10, 1895, Mr. Andre Bavertujon submitted to his colleagues of the Senate the following 
considerations regarding affairs in Africa and the f?ubject of colonisation companies: 'The only title which a civilized nation may cilmm 
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to occupy uncivilized territory can be derived from the obligation common to all mankind to bring under cultivation the remaining part 
of the earth, our common habitat. If this provision of the natural law is obeyed by us not better than by the Negroes, then we liave no 
pretext to take their place. Having coveted and grabbed so much, how are we to continue without putting to use what we have? We 
have, therefore, to restrain and supjiress in a stoic manner the desire whicli pushes us every day to fdl our hands with more and more. 
On the contrary, we must empty them as quickly as possible by turning over our holdings to other hands either less weak or leSvS full. 
It is thus only that we shall escape moral bankruptcy.' 

EGERTOX 0~^ MODEKN CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

II. E. Egerton, discussing chartered companies, in his History of Enghsh Colonial Policy, 1897, says: "The period of Greater 
Britain has also to find an answer to the question how to recognize the necessity of development and expansion without laying a Ixavy 
burden ontlie present generation of taxpayers. The answer has been found in the revival of tlie system of chartered companies, a system 
whicli played so great a part in past colonization. The recent unpleasant exj>eriences in connection with the British South Africa 
Company have surrounded the subject with an atmosphere of suspicion and controversy, from which it is most desirable to escape. At 
the outset we may note the happy coincidence which produced at the right moment the right men to retrieve the mistakes of govern- 
ments. So far as Uganda and Nigeria are concerned, it seems clear that but for Sir W. Mackinnon and Sir George Goldie (the heads of 
the respective countries) they would have been lost to Great Britain. The question with regard to Rhodesia is less clear, tbougli its 
development would as yet hardly have begun but for the action of the British South Africa Company. In discussing the general ques- 
tion of development hy means of chartered companies, a broad distinction must be drawn between companies administering lands where 
Europeans can only go and trade, as on the Niger, and companies administering lands where the climate permits European immigra- 
tion, as in Ehodesia. The main business of the former company is trade, and, like the East India companies, they became rulers only 
in consequence of trade. In their case there seems no question as to the usefulness of chartered companies. Tht^lr true work is, in the 
words of Sir George Goldie, 'the estal)lishing of a state of things which would offer fresh security for the creation of a vast commerce 
with, and tlie much needed means of communication in, the rich regions, of the central Soudan. When tliat work was coraplete(l, tlie 
time w^ould have arrived for the absorption of the con-qiany by the Imperial Govcrmnent.' In such cases we may accept Mr. Lucas's 
language: 'As skirmishers in front of the main body of organized British possessions, let trading companies go on and do their work, to 
be absorbed liereafter in the fullness of time.' As I understand the matter, the, British South Africa Comx")any undertook more than 
it was able to perform. But when the other kind of company is in question the answer is more diflicult. It is easy to draw false con- 
ciusi4)ns from the conspicuous case of the British South Africa Company. It will not happen once in a thousand years that a chartered 
company has beliind it, concentrated in one person, the wealth and capacity of Mr. Khodes. * ^' '^' Of course, in the abstract tliere 
is very much to be said for the direct administration of the Crown. We may well belieTk'C that, just as the State is especially ill fitted to 
carry on ilie l)usiness of trade, so trading comxmnies are wise in leaving to the State its own peculiar province of administration. It is 
hardly possible tliat a private company should be able to secure the same general level of excellence in it^ ofiicers as can the State. 
There is one argument in favor of continuing the present administration which seems conclusive. It has been already pointed out that 
the British South Africa Company is by no means an ordinary example of a chartered company, and that, but for an extraordinary 
combination of circumstances, it would have been by this time a thing of the past. But, given this extraordinary comljination of circum- 
stances, there can be no question but that the work of development is being far more raj )idly carried on than Vvoiild be possible under 
Imperial administration. Tlie British treasury would never have sanctioned the expenditure of an annual sum sulTicient to develop the 
country, and in tlie al)sence of a system under whi(;h the lands might be opened out, British control must have spelt stagnation, at least 
for some years. Tlie alternative was not between an ideally administered British Crown colony and the rule of the cliarteriHi company, 
but between things as they are and tlie continuance of a savage despotism." 

LAWS AND LAWMAKING IN THE COLONIES. 

The creation and administration of laws and the maintenance of order is, of course, an important feature in the improvement of the 
material, mental, and moral condition of the people of the colony. Without tlie maintenance of law and order, the development of 
industry, thrift, education, religious institutions, and all the things which tend to such improvement, could not exist, nor could the 
satisfactory development of the colony, in any form, be assured without the establi.^hment of a civil government with Jsavs and regula- 
tions properly framed and administered. A temporary government may be administered by the military, but in all cases of successful 
colonization such control in a comparatively short time gives way to civil administration. 

In general terms, it may be said that the metliod ado|>ted by successful colonial managers lias been to adopt and adapt the system 
of laws existing in the territory in question, provided a definite system exists; and if it does not, to borrow that which does exist in 
contiguous territory. 

Ireland, in his Tropical Colonization, says on this subject: ''Generally speaking, in all cases where a law has not been 
passed by a local legislature relative to any particular subject, the law of the sovereign state governing the same subject is held to apply 
in those colonies which were settled by Englishmen, while in those colonies obtained by conquest or cession from a Euroi)ean power the 
law of tlie state which formerly legislated for the colony is applicable." 

In India a penal code has been, after many years of study, created, based largely upon English laws and regtilations, while the civil 
laws are largely based upon native customs, and the law^s themselves are administered in the lower courts, and in many cases in those of 
higher grade, by natives of India. With this, of course, is incorporated much that is new, reflecting tlie views of the be^t 
students of this subject in England and in India. In the Netherlands colonies the Butch have adapted the laws and customs which 
were in force among the natives, strengthening them with some general principles from the laws of their own country. Europeans and 
persons assimilated with them are subject to laws nearly similar to those of the mother country, but the natives are subject to their o^\n 
customs and institutions. In Cape Colony, Ceylon, British Guiana, and other places where the Britisli have succeeded the Dutch, tlicy 
have adopted and adapted the Roman Dutch law which prevailed under the Dutch administration. In Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, and 
other colonies and protectorates which are adjacent to Cape Colony the laws of that colony have been extended over the new territory, 
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with certain modifications. The French have, to a greater degree, transferred to their colonies the laws and regulations of the mother 
conntry, and this has been commented upon by writers, even among the French people, as less likely to give satisfactory results than the 
methods employed by Enghind and Netherlands, in which existing laws and regulations are adopted and adapted and enforced through 
cooperation of the natives with a few trained representatives of the home government. 

Lucas, in liis introduction to the 1891 edition of Lewis's Government of Dependencies, says: *' Nowadays it can hardly be said 
that (ireat Britain introduces, or is likely to introduce, into her colonial possessions, her laws, language, and religion, without due 
regard to the interests of the dependency. The French laws and language and. the Roman Catliolic religion are in no way tal)Ooed 
in lower Canada, for instance, or in Mauritius. The Iloman-Dutch la^\' is still the basis of the legal system in the old Dutcli colonies — 
the Cape, Ceylon, and British Guiana. At tlie same time, as Mr. Fronde has warned us, it is still the tendency of Englislnnen to 
imagine that Fjuglish institutions are suited to all races and circumstances, to forget that the native is not a European, and to allow, if 
not invite, their dependencies to adopt forms of government too advanced for half-civilized people." 

Caldecott, in his English Colonization and Empire, 1897, says of the laws of the colonies: "The British Empire exhibits forms and 
methods of government in almost exuberant variety. The several colonies at different periods of their history have passed throug)] various 
stages of government, and in 1891 there are some thirty or forty forms operative simultimeously within our Empire alone. We find one 
reflection arising in our minds, however, when we survey the history of this complicated variety, namely: That we are looking at the 
natural growtli of an organism which in its development has taken different forms in adaptation to different needs. No cast-iron 
mechanism is before us, but a living society exhibiting vital principles, both in what it continues to retain and w^hat it drops or adds by 
way of alteration. The Briton is supposed to be of a rigid character, but in government he has proved himself to be the most elastic of 
all Europeans.^' 

Morris, in his History of Colonization, says: '*If indeed England does not any longer make statutes for them (the colonies) with the 
same universality of application as in former centuries, it is not the less true that each is caring for itself and its own needs. The 
measures voted are as diversified in thcdr scope as the characteristics of the regions and races in which and over which they have force. 
Altliough be it evc^r remembered that the old common law is the accepted standard of imperial legislation, constituting for this reason 
one of the fundamentiil bonds in the strength of the edifice. The Magna Charta of rights so varied as to suit the requirements of 
344,000,000 individuals is in its forms so manifold as to be marvelous." 

SYSTEMS OF LAWS IN THE FlUNCIPAL COLONIES OF THE WOELD. 

The following statement, condensed from the British Imperial Institute Year-Book, the British Colonial Office List, the Statesman's 
Year-Boo V, and Lalor'a Cyclopaedia of Political Economy, presents a view of the methods of government in British, Dutch, and French 
colonies, and especially those territories which were populated and had an established form of government and regulations when their 
control was assumed by the present governing country. 

In Canada and Australia the laws are for obvious reasons .based upon F.nglish law, the population being of English extraction and 
experience, and living under conditions such as to justify and suggest the adoption and adaptation of Englisli law for their government. 
The details of the laws created for and now in force in Canada and the Australian colonies, wdll therefore be unnecessary. 

Aigt;rla.-—'nie administration of justice in the case of Europeans is the same as in France, the governing country. The natives 
remain, so far as the civil law is concerned, under the law of Islam, but crimes and misdemeanors committed !>y Musselmen are 
punishe^l according to French law. Civil cases are judged in most instances by the cadis. Councils, called medjeles, may revise the 
judgiiu.'nt (A the ciidis, but an appeal, })n)})erly s])eaking, is oidy uiade to the court of appeals at Algiers, and tribunals at Oran and 
<'oiv.4;iJitiue. 1o wliicli 'dm attached Musselman ofliciah for this purpose. There is an appeal court at Algiers and in the arrondissements 
an* si:<ti'eTi courrs of first in^tanccN and there arc also commercial courts, and justices of the peace with extensive powers. Criminal 
justice' is r.rgani/ed as in Franc(\ and Muss<^lmau justice administered to the natives by the cadis is appealable to the French courts, 
^lus.-elmau mngi^ttate-i retHMve Y>rennums for a knowledge of Frcp.ch. 

]!r'ft}sh <; u'ltoia. — Tlw lvuman-]>utch law is in force in civil ca^es, nK^tlified by orders in coimcil and local ordinances. The criminal 
lavv- is ]>a^^'d upon that of (in^at liritain and administered in tlu^ same uuunier, except that there is no grand jury. The existing 
muni<'ipal jitithorilie-^ an; a uiayor and town <-ouncil in the cities of (Jeorgt^own and New Amsterdam, and village incorporations in 
nine^^'C!] small.-T places. 

( [;j:ra.^.— T\w conrf:"! which we?''"' in {^vistcnce at the tijue of the ocmpation by the British, have been superseded since 1882 by a 
new ^y^U'in of «'oiiiis a\ hich conni.^ts of a su])reT»t<^ vnurt of cT-jmiiin! i\m\ civil appeal, six assize courts, six district courts, six magistrate 
co.'.n.-, aiui a '-^'-rics of village courts. Actions arc divided into ''Ottoman'' and ''foreign," according to the nationality of the defendant 
or d-'fcTv Lints, imd in foi'ciu'n actioir^ ijic pr<»si<ir-nt of the court ahine gemTally exercises jurisdiction, as also in crindiial cases against 
non-^ MtoMuiiw. Tiic. iMurM'lmau courts are jnx^sided over by cadis, hut tlieir duty is strictly eonlined to Jurisdiction in religious cases 
aficr'iii'j ihc Mohanmirdan po[iulnlion. 

/•V'.- Til- i^xeciitivt^ council consists of a govcrniu' and four oflicial members. The legislativ^e council of a governor and six official 
and six ur^nUi! i,d noioinatiHl meml hm's. To the natives a largt^ share of self-government has been conceded. Their system of village and 
<i!^rrirt c.'iJjJcib- has bpen recognized and inijuovc*! anil suppleuKHited by an annual meeting of the chiefs and representatives from each 
rf7-o\-i'(cc picsided ov«^i' by tbe governor. Tlu) icgulations rccouimojided by these bodies liave to receive the sanction of the legislative 
cwutu'ii Kc^ore b^'coroing 1-nv. Thi^ colony is divitled into sevc^nteen provinces, each under the control of a European coumiissioner, or 
M)kk> in\, a chief fiatiM? oH<ccr. Each j>rovince is subdivided into districts, and the laws are administered through the head officers, 
who arc lerined ** bnlis.'^ Taxes arxi paid in the form of ])roduce. 

(ii>!^! i '')(}.■.(, — The law of tlip (Jold Coast Cc»lony, on the western coast of Afri<ia., is the common-law doctrines of equity and statutes 
of geucnd a]>pl]''<!tion enforced in Eiigland in 1874, nuKlitied by a large nurrdjer of local ordinances passed at various periods since that 
date. The criuiinal law was modified in 18U2, and criminal and civil procedure are regulated by a supreme court ordinance. Justice 
is adnu]iisten\i by the, su]>reme court, provisional courts, and inferior court;i. Native law is administered in all the courts in so far as 
it is not inconspatlble with i«ny statute or ordinan<'e and not repugnant to natural justice. 

Jhmyhyiuj. — Th.e English common law forn^.s the basis of the legal sy.stem, modified by colonial ordinances. The admiralty act of 
XS90 recognized the jurisdiction of the supreme court in admiralty cases, 

Jomaira. — The laws are Ijased on Englisli law \Nith many modiilcations by the local councils. There is a high court of justice and 
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petty magistrates' courts throughout the island. The resident magistrates, besides holding courts of tlieir own, preside in the courts of 
petty sessions. There are elected periodically boards in the parishes with jurisdiction o"er roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief, etc. 
There are several direct taxes on land, houses, horse carriages, etc., which are devoted entirely to improvements and administration in 
the parish in which they are collected. 

Mauritius,— The law is based on the Code Napoleon and other French laws introduced when Mauritius was controlled by the 
French Government, but these have since been substantially modified by colonial ordinances. 

Natal— The legal system is based upon the Roman-Dutch law which is in force in Cape Colony, modified by local legislation in 
reference to the English and their descendants. In 1875 steps were taken to supersede the tribal organization in the native population. 
A law was enacted establishing a native high court to administer justice to the natives and place them under the ordinary criminal law 
of the colony, except as regards poUtical crimes, crimes arising out of native customs, and crimes declared triable under any local native 
law, all of which are reserved for the native high court. 

Straits Settlements.~The law in force is adapted by local ordinances from English and Indian law; the Indian penal code, with slight 
modifications, having been adopted, while the civil procedure is based on the English judicature acta. There is a supreme court with 
sessions at Singapore and Penang every two months, and quarterly at Malacca, and it holds civil sittings monthly at Singapore and 
Penang, and once a quarter at Malacca. In the Malay Federated States, which are administered by the governor of the Straits Settlements, 
local laws and regulations are in force, but have in many cases been amended through the influence of the British resident in each of 
the States. 

India.— Sir James Stephen says of the penal code of India that it " may be described as the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities and modified in some few particulars to suit the circumstances of British India. ' ' The following description 
of the laws in lorce in British India is condensed from Sir John Strachey's work, India, which M. Chailley-Bert, who has made a 
careful study of conditions in India in his La Colonisation de PIndo-Chine, commends in the highest terms. 

*'In 1793 the issue of formal and definite legislative enactments in India began in the series of laws known as the Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay regulations. These, and such acts of Parliament as applied to India, constituted, apart from Hindu and Mohammedan law, 
of which I must speak separately, the civil and criminal law of British India. Before the transfer of the government to the Crown the 
administration of criminal justice was in an unsatisfactory condition. * * * In 1853, when the East India Company's charter was 
renewed, and again in 1861, commissions were appointed to prepare a body of substantive law for India, and to the work of these 
commissions and to the eminent men who have held the othce of legal member of council we owe the succession of excellent law^s 
which have been passed by the Indian legislature and which form chapters in a system of codified law. * * * In 1861 the supreme 
and sudder courts were abolished by act of Parliament, and in substitution for them high courts with both criminal and civil jurisdiction 
established. The judges of the high courts are in part English barristers and part members of the Indian civil service, and tliere are 
usually in each court one or more native judges chosen from the native judicial service or from the pleaders. These high courts are the 
courts of appeal from the district courts, criminal and civil, and their decisions are final, except in certain cases in which an appeal lies 
to the judicial committee of the privy council in England. -^ * * The code of criminal procedure is in force throughout British India, 
and among all the laws of India there is no one more important than this, which regulates the machinery by which peace and order are 
maintained and crime prevented and punished. It describes the constitution of ail the criminal courts, defines the powers which each court 
can exercise, classifies the offenses under the penal code, regulates the manner in which police investigations are to be carried on, the 
power of the i)olice to make arrests, the proceedings to be taken for keeping the peace, for the removal of public nuisances, and to make 
all inquiries and trials, and the admission of bills for the revision of sentences. In every province there is a certain nmnber of divisions, 
in each of which a court of sessions is established, and in every sessions division are a certain number of districts, to each, of which the 
magistrate, called the district magistrate, is attached. To enable the magistrate or judge to exercise jurisdiction over European British 
subjects he must be appointed a justice of the peace, and the justice of the peace himself must be a European Britisli subject. There 
are three (^lasses of magistrates: (1) Courts of i)residency magistrates and magistrates of the first class, who can pass sentences of 
imprisonment not exceeding two years and fine not exceeding 1,000 rupees; (2) courts or magistrates of the second class, who can impose 
sentences not exceeding six months and fine not exceeding 200 rupees; (3) courts or magistrates of the third (^lass, who can pass sentences 
of imprisonment not ex('eeding one month or fine not exceeding 50 rupees. In certaiji cases, and under certain restrictions, magistrates 
of the first class can pass sentences of whipping. Until 1872 British subjects could only be tried by one of the high courts excei>t in 
trivial cases. Since that time it has been provided that European British subjects sliould be tried by magistrates of tlie highest class, 
who are also justices of the peace, but it was necessary that the magistrate or judge should himself be a Eiu'opean or British subject. The 
law has since been so modified that if a native judge be appointed to the post of district magistrate or sessions judge his powers in 
regard to jurisdiction over European British subjects will be the same as tliose of an Englishman holding a similar office. Tliis provision, 
however, is subject to the condition that every European British subject brought to trial may claim the riglit of trial by a jury of which 
not less than one-half shall be Europeans or Americans. In case a sufficient number of Europeans and Americans can not be found to 
constitute a jury the case must be transferred to another district. Until the year 1836 Evnopean British sul)jects were under the 
jurisdiction of the supreme courts alone. It was tlien decided that they should be made amenable to the civil courts of the country, 
and that in this respect no distinction should be maintained between them and natives. Since tliat time no distinc^tions of race have been 
recognized in the civil courts throughout England. At the present time native judges preside over the great majority of the courts. 
Excepting the higher appellate tribunals almost the whole administration of civil justice is in their (the natives') hands. They exercise 
jurisdicition in all classes of civil cases over natives and Europeans alike, and no word of objection of tlie latter is ever heard. A lord 
chancellor did not give the native judges too high a character when lie said, in the House of Lords in 18S3, as the result of his experience 
in Indian cases appealed to the privy council, that * in respect of integrity, of learning, of knowledge, of sormdness, and satisfactory 
character of the judgments arrived at the judgments of the native judges are quite as good as those of tlie Englisli.* I thinli that the 
highest authorities in India would even go further and say that, excepting the high courts, the native judgments are the better of the 
two. In disposing of business of this sort superior knowledge of the language and liabits of tlie people gives to the natives many 
advantages over the Englishmen. 

"While the codification of the criminal law of British India is complete, the codification of the civil law is a far more difficult task. 
Both Hindus and Mohammedans are in possession of great bodies of law, parts of which are believed by them to be of more or less 
divine origin, containing elaborate instructions on every sort of subject affecting property, inheritance, and the relations of life. Unless 
native customs and feelings and prejudices are repugnant to humanity and justice we are bound to respect them, and the mere sus|)icion 
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that we desire to interfere with them might be politically dangerous. No one is likely to attempt to codify the Mohammedan law, and 
there is no single body of Hindu law^ that is generally recognized. It differs in different provinces and is constantly modified by local 
and personal customs. A large part of the substantive civil laiv, therefore, must remain untouched by our legislation. Codes relating 
to contracts, negotiable instruments, transfer of property, etc., and a complete code of civil procedure have already been enacted, and 
these, with certain exceptions, saving local usages and common rights, are generally applicable throughout British India. Another 
important chapter of the act of 1805 contains a law of intestate and testamentary succession, but the greater part of it applies only to 
Europeans and has no application to Hindus or Mohammedans.'^ 

AN INDIAN AUTHORITY ON INDIAN LAWS. 

The lollowing statement on the administration of Justice in India is prepared by Romesh Putt, 0. I. E., lecturer in Indian history 
at the Univei-sity College, London, late of the Bengal civil service, and published in the British Empire Series, 1900: 

HIGH COXJETS. 

''The high courts of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Allahabad, and the chief court of Lahore, exercise appellate and revisional 
jurisdictions over the judicial work of the judges and magistrates in the different provinces. If there is one institution in India more 
than anotlier for which the population of India entertain the greatest respect and veneration it is the high courts of India. The Indian 
mind naturally holds justice as tiie noblest attribute of sovereignty, and regards a court of justice as higher than the court of a ruler. 
The executive government of India, too, is based on old and despotic principles, and the people of India naturally regard with respect, 
and almost with affection, the courts of Justice which temper that despotism and control its judicial functions. 

" Under the supervision of a high court, winch extends over an entire province, there is, generally speaking, a judge in each district 
in the more advanced parts of India. 

JUBGES AND CIVIL COUJITS. 

''A district Judge is the head of all the civil courts in his district, but tries very few original cases himself. He has well-trained 
and able officers under him called subordinate judges and munsifs, who take up and dispose of all civil cases that arise in the district. 
The ability and integrity with wdiich these officers perform their work have received recognition from the highest authorities from time 
to time, and prove tlie wisdom of the policy inaugurated by men like Munro, Elphinstone, and Bentinck, of -^-irtually intinisting the entire 
civil judicial work to the natives of India. The district judge has a controlling power over these civil courts, and sometimes hears 
appeals. He also tries those important crioiinal cases which tlie magistrate of the district commits to the ees;ions for trial. In jury 
districts the judge is assisted by a jury in the disposal of these sessions cases, but in other districts he is assisted by assessors, who sit with 
him, but whose verdict i^ not binding on him. Not hampered with executive or revenue work, district and session judges soon acquire 
a fair degree of judicial training, and the people generally regard their impartial and unbiased decisions with greater respect than the 
decisions of magistrates who are executive otiicers and the heads of the local police. It is only very heunous offenses, however, which 
come up to the sessions judge for decision; most of the criminal work is done by magistrates. 

MAGISTRATES AND DISTRICT ADMINISTBATION. 

'^ There is a district magistrate in each district in India; his duties are various, and he is the real executive ruler and administrator 
of his district. It would be difficult within our linuts to fully describe the various functions wdiich he has to discharge, or the numerous 
responsibilities which rest upon him. Briefly speaking, he collects revenues and taxes; he looks after roads and bridges; he controls 
primary schools and hos}>itals; he is the head of the district board and local boards; he inspects municipalities; he is the head of the 
police, and directs inquiries in important cases; he is the general prosecutor in all cases; he is the head magistrate and has the cases tried 
by his subordinates, and he is the appellate court in reference to all cases tried by his subordinates exercising second and third class 
powers. It is obvious that this arrangement is not suited to the present time, or to the present state of progress in India. The arrangement 
w-as considered necessary in the early years of British rule in India; its continuance, after the lapse of a century, makes British 
administration more despotic and more generally unpopular than it need be. As a rule, district magistrates are men of ability, judgment, 
and a great deal of moderation and good sense, but it is not possible for any class of men to be invested with tlie powers of a policeman 
and judge, of a prosecutor and appellate court, without giving offense to an intelligent and progressive people, educated in English 
schools, and keenly alive to the requirements of justice. The question of separating judicial and executive functions in India has been 
discussed in this country on more than one occasion. Two secretaries of state for India, Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley, recognized 
that the separation was needed in the interests of justice and of equity, but the reform has been postponed, ostensibly on the ground of 
want of funds. It is almost inconceivable that the want of funds should be pleaded as an excuse for the continuance of a system of 
administration which is un-English and unjust, and wdiich makes British rule despotic and unpopular in India. 

'^ Under the district magistrate, there are various classes of magistrates known as ' joint magistrates,' 'assistant magistrates,' * deputy 
magistrates,' 'subdeputy magistrates,' ' subdi visional magistrates,' and Hionorary magistrates.' Into a description of tliese various classes 
of magistrates it is not necessary for us to enter. It may generally be stated that the remoter portions of a district are parceled off into 
subdivisions, and all criminal cases in these subdivisions are tried by * subdivisional magistrates,' or their subordinates. Cases occurring 
in the central portion of a district come uj) before the district magistrate himself, and he distributes them among his subordinates at the 
headquarters of the district. 

^*The various classes of magistrates enumerated above are generally men of education and experience, and perfonn their duties in 
a manner which is creditable to them. Great care is taken to see that cases are not needlessly postponed from day to day, and that the 
parties and their Vt'itnesses are not harassed by being required to attend too often. 

DUTCH VIEWS REGARDING BRITISH LAW METHODS IN INDIA AND JAVA. 

W. J. V. Money, a former British ofhciai in India, in his Java, or How to Manage a Colony, says: ''I am sorry to say many of 

the Dutch laughed irreverently wdien I told them that, on account of the natives' dislike to our regulation law, our dislike to the non- 

j r^ulatioii no law, and our wish to administer the same law to Europeans and to the thirty-two or more different nations and races of 
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India, all in different stages of cultivation, we proposed enacting a series of codes for the whole country, which had heen elaborated by 
the cleverest men and best lawyers in England and in India. I urged that these codes contained the latest and most refined tlieories 
and decisions on all questions of criminal and civil jurisprudence, and even made preparations in some respects for a more refined law 
than the English had yet attiiined to. The Dutch answered that a simj)le procedure code to facilitate the action of the provincial courts, 
and to keep the nonprofes;~ional judges within certain limits and up to a certain standard might be very advisal>le, but that codes of 
lawS; if drawn by wisdom itself, could not but be even nevrer and stranger to native ideas than the old htitcd regulations. They added 
that the more highly ci\ilized such codes were, the more incomprehensible and the more unlike the only native standards of law, the 
Hindoo and Mussulman precepts, would such codes b(\ The Dutch asked if in our native schools, as in tlieirs, the children did not 
spend their lives in learning the Korau or the Shasters, according to their creed, and in forming their ideas from the laws propounded 
therein; and they begged to know how we could expect that after every native in the cjountry had learne<l one combined set of religion 
and law for sixteen or twenty years he sliould either understand, should appreciate, or should like laws as different from those inculcated 
with his faith as light is to darkness. They said they understood the a|}plication of European law to natives, when, as the Spaniards 
had done in the Philippine Islands, the old religions, with the laws tiiereof, wc^re utterly destroyed and swept away, and the whole 
population wtis reared and educated in the Christian faith, with the ideas of Christians, but tliey asked what we could expect but 
discontent and dissatisfaction, while teaching Hindu and Mussulman laws and practicing Englisli ones? 

THE lNDr.\N' CODE OF FKOrEDUKE. 

"Since my return from Java, the code of procedure has l.)een passed and has become the law of India. One of its clauses has had 
a curious and unexpected result in stopping litigation. It requires the plaintiff to atBrm the trutti of his complaint, wliich respectable 
natives will not do. This arises partly from unwillingness to affirm to the numerous false and speculative cases which yet tie? native 
was ready to support by purchased and suborne<i perjury and forgery, but still more from the stricter native's idea of tlie indignity of 
afSrnnng personally even to the truth, and of the impiety of swearing to what, in the smallest particular, may turn out not to be strictly 
accurate. This will aggravate the existing evil of redress l)eing so constantly sought l)y illegal means, for tlie native wlio will not affirm, 
even to a true statement, will not scruple to hire armed bravos to make a mm-derous attack upon his enemy or otherwise to support his 
pretensions by purchased violence or suborned fraud. So far as litigation is not prevented by tlie affirming clause, the code of procedure 
will hardly remedy the evils I have mentioned as the real sore of the Indian provincial jurisprudence, and probably will not affect them 
at all. It gives no means of restoring oral testimony to its natural prominence in the search after ti'uth, nor does it point out what 
documentary evidence ought or ought not to be received and looked at by the judge. It assumes that evidence is tendered and objected 
to, is received or rejected on discussion, and is based altogether on a state of things existing only in tlie Queen's courts at the Indian 
capitals, and utterly unknown to either provincial judge or native practitioners. The different native and European judicial officers in 
the interior of India have had several meetings to try and make out the new requirements and injunctions of tlie procedure c!ode, whicli 
they feel to be totally unsuited to the existing state of things in their courts. It expressly directs the evidence, in civil as well as in 
criminal cases, to be taken before the judge in fact; but, as it docs not alter tlie former tedious and irrelevant mode of giving evidence, 
or the slow process of recording question and answer at length, in the uneducated native clerk's complex version of the vernacular, a 
strict compliance with its provisions on the present system will overwhelm the judge and will cause the arrears of business to be even 
larger than they now are. As the procedure code neither reduces exj^enses nor ttie mass of papers and makes both native lawyers and 
court clerks more indispensable than before, and as it may also possibly open up new fiekls of undetected dodges to the native legal 
practitioner, its reception by those classes is likely to be as flattering as its authors could desire. Should the natives of India, liowever, 
fail to receive it as a panacea for their legal woes, the fault, of course, must lie in their stupidity and ignorance. If tlie ol)ject had been to 
satisfy and content ignorance and stupidity, instead of perforce enliglitening tliem, the procedure code would have been made more like the 
native's only idea of procedure, — ^viz, ready access to the judge or court to tell his own story, with either summary justice thereupon, or 
a short day fixed for the production of witnesses in open court, followed by speedy and final judgment, in accordance with native laws 
and customs. 

POSSIBLE EESULT OF EXTENDING THE JAVA SYSTEM TO INDIA. 

■ *'The Dutch, by adoy>ting a different course, by simplifying the procedure of the courts, by leaving to the native his old custom 
or law, and by giving him security for the undisputed enjoyment of his rights, have at least made their judicial system acceptable to 
the country; while, by gradually abolishing only those provisions of Mussulman law which are abhorrent to luniianity, they Iiave 
succeeded so far in humanizing their subjects without ex(?iting any lasting or serious discontent. This linaits the sellish objects of their 
rule, which does not profess to seek more than the material peace and prosperity of the country. But the question yet remains to be 
decided, whether a gradual extension of the same system in India might not produce yet larger and more valuable moral results. 

"The application of a similar primitive system of jurisprudence might possibly, sooner and more successfully, raise the natives of 
India to the standard of European cultivation, than enlightened codes which attempt to bridge, at one span, centuries of gradual 
progression and improvement. Local custom, varying with the varying conditions of society over the wide expanse of our Indian 
empire, may be more theoretically objectionable, but can hardly be so practically hurtful as the application of the most refined legal 
epeculations of the nineteenth century to different stages of civilization, ranging from the extreme barbarism of some of the jungle tribes 
to the feudal relations of the thirteenth century, or, at the best, to the low moral and material culture of the Bengalee, with the 
prejudices and vices of European society in the seventeenth century," 

SIR G. C. LEWIS ON LAWS IN COLONIES. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, in his work on GoYernment of Dependencies, which holds high rank among all European students of colonial 
methods, says: 

"If a tenitory belonging to an independent state, or being itself independent, is acquired by cession or conquest, the system of 
law which obtains in it at the time of the acquisition can hardly fail to be considerably different from that of the dominant country 
which acquires it. In general a country thus acquiring a dependency is satisfied with reorganizing its local government and modifying 
its public law, and is contented to leave its civil law (or jus privatum) unchanged. By this mode of proceeding the dominant country 
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BeeureR its own dominion and avoids the production of the confusion which must inevitably ensue in any community upon a Budden 
cliaiige «>f its law of TH'operty and contracts. Thu8, as we have ah'eady Been, the Konian monicipia and provinces retained for a time 
miic']] of their ]je( uliar laws and institutions under the dominion of Kome. In like manner every country conquered by or ceded to the 
Crnwn of England retains seucli laws and rules of law (not inconsistent with the general law^ of England affecting dependencies) as were 
in force in it at tlic time of the conquest or cession until they are repealed by a competent authority. Now, inasmuch as many 
independent states and many dependent colonies of other states have become English dependencies, many of the English dependencies 
Iiave retained wliolly or in part foreign systems of jurisprudence. Thus Trinidad retains much of tlie Spanish lavf ; Demarara, the Cape 
of Good Ilojie, and Ceylon retain much of tlie Dutch law; Lower Canada retains the French civil law according to the coutume de Paris; 
St. Lucie retains tlie old French Uiw^ as it existed wlien the island last belonged to France; IManritius retains such of the French codes as 
were extended to it; Malta, which was a municipahty of the Kingdom of Sicily, retains the old Sicilian law as modified by the subsequent 
legislation of the grand masters; the Ionian Islands retain much of their old Yenitian law, and the dominions of the East India Company 
retain much of the Hindoo, Mahometan, and other native systems of law and legal usages. Blackstone properly remarks that the 
connnon law of England does not obtain as such in an English dependency acquired by conquest or treaty. 

*'It has been remarked above that the rule of English la^v respecting the communication of the statute and common law of the 
mother country to an English colony i)rodi:ces two singular consequences: First, that different portions of the statute and common law 
of tiie mother country are in force in different colonies; and secondly, that most of the alterations in the statute and common law of the 
mother country which have been made since tiie fotmdation of tlie colony are not received in the colony. An analogous effect is produced 
by the rule of the English law respecting the retention of the native law of a dependency acquired by England, in cases in wdiich the 
dependency has been the dependent colony of another State. In these cases the laws of the mother countrj^, as they existed at the time 
of the transfer of the colony, are in force in such colony "without any of the alterations which may have been made subsequently to the 
transfer. Thus the province of Low^er Canada has for its civil law^ the French law^ according to the coutume de Paris, although that law 
has long since been superseded in France by the law^s of the revolution and the codes of Napoleon. In like manner the Dutch colonies 
ceded to England are subject to the Dutch law as it existed at the time of the cession. 'The ancient law of Holland,' says Mr. Henry 
in his preface to his translation of Vanderlinden's Institutes of the Laws of Holland, *as it existed before the subjugation of that country 
to France and the introduction of the code Napoleon, still prevails in the Dutch ceded colonies, wdiich never adnntted the new code, 
from the circinnstance of tlieir being, during the war which preceded the short peace of Amiens and the treaty of Paris, under the 
dominion, by conquest, of Great Britain.' So, again, the French codes, which are in force in the island of Mauritius, are received in 
the form in which they were introduced into the island, and w ithout the modifications which have subsequently been made in them by 
the French legislature. 

ENCOURAGEMENT AND AID TO EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES. 

Education naturally follows the physical and commercial development of a new country, and this is especially true in the class of 
colonies in which the population of the governing country has but a small representation. In the self-go V(*rning, or "habitation,'' 
colonies, made up chiefly of Eiu'Opeans or their descendants, educational facilities are more nearly coincident with other stages of 
development, but in the tropical colonies, in which the European population consists of little more than the goverinnent officials and the 
merchants and j)lanters, educational development has been slow^ and extremely irregular. 

IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 

In the English colonies, aside from the great self-governing communities of Canada, Australia, and South Africii, the educational 
facilities and methods are fitted solely to local conditions. In the Netherlands colonies the educational system has until recently been 
chietiv in the interest of the resident Europeans and tlxose assimilated wnth them, and this is to a great extent true in tlie French colonies, 
except in the older eoinmunities such as Algeria and the French West Indies, w^here educational facilities have been develop(Hi among 
the natives as well as for the families of Europeans there residing. "The English Crowm colonies," says Sir Ctiarles Diike, "yield 
exaTuples of every kind of educational system, from tliose of Hongkong and Barbados, whicli provide almost as freely for tlie education 
of the black or yellow population as do the self-governing colonies for that of their white inhabitants, down to those wbich resemble 
that of India in the paucity of the number of pupils attending schools in proportion to the total population. It is impossil)le, and if it 
were possible it would be useless, to describe in detail the various plans adopted for education in Crown colonies. In St. Helena there 
is a compulsory system, wdiile tiie scliools consist partly of government schools and partly of schools (more numerous) merely assisted 
by the State. In Malta there is a government system of foreign schools; but the schools are denominational, and, in fact, strictly Roman 
Catholic. In Hongkong tliere is a government secular system, but the colony also aids denominational schools. In the majority of the 
drown colonies, Vmt a majority which does not contain the most important, the system is one of denominational schools aided by the 
State, as, for instance, in British Honduras, British Guiana, the Gambia, Lagos, and Sierra Leone. In Ceylon there are government 
unsectarian schools which are free tor vernacular education, wdiile feea are taken for English teaching; but there are also a larger number 
of State-aided scliools, mostly denominational. In the Straits Settlements there is a similar system, as well as in Mauritius. Of the 
West Indies, Trinidad has tlie most interesting educational history. The majority of the population are Roman Catholic, and in addition 
to a large Roman Catholic black population there is a considerable element of Spanish and French whites, yet a secular system was 
introduced l)y a rash governor, with the natural result that the Roman Catholic clergy, assisted, I believe, by the clergy of the Church of 
England, took away a large pro[)ortion of tlie cliildren from the schools. The system had to be withdrawn, and one of State aid to 
scliools of all descriptiiWB su})B{ituted. In Jamaica and the Leeward Islands education is increasing among the negroes with remarkable 
rapidity. Turks Island lias a free and unsectarian system, while in Antigua, St. Kitts, and Nevis the system is denominational with 
State aid; but the fees which are exacted in nearly all the islands are a hindrance to education among the negroes. In Grenada there 
is a double system of government and of aided schools; in Bermuda a compulsory system, but without free schools; in Bahamas a free 
unsectarian system, p'artly compulsory, as well as aid to other schools; while Barbados heads the list among West Indian colonies in the 
proportion of school attendance to population, and maintains government scholarships to be held at Oxford or Cambridge, as well as 
makes grants to tive winners of scholarshix>s at London University." 
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IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The following statement with reference to the educational system of the Netherlands is from the Statesman's Yoar-Book, 1901: 
*'For the education of the Europeans and persons assimilated with them there were in 1878 seven public middle-class schools, with 1,01(3 
pupils and 102 teachers. The cost of these schools to the government was 583,592 guilders, and the revenue out of tlie school fees 
86,887 guilders. There were in the same year, for Europeans 133 mixed elementary schools and 31 for girls only, with 20 private scliools, 
the total attendance being 15,077 and the cost 2,471,912 guilders, and the income 283,056 guilders. For natives there were in Java and 
Madura in 1898 223 government schools with 43,094 pupils and 216 private schools with 23,795 pupils. In the Dutch East Indian 
territory, outside of Java and Madura, there were in 1897 296 government schools with 42,250 pupils and 529 private schools with 25,807 
pupils. There were also in Java and Madura in 1887 18,608 Mohammedan schools with 291,721 pupils, and in 1898 there were 519 
schools for foreign orientals with 8,688 pupils. There are also in Dutch East India 5 normal schools, with 27 teachers and 109 ])ui>ils, 
and 4 schools for sons of native chiefs with 211 pupils." 

''In the matter of education the Dutch adopted, and still to this day adopt," says Boys, in his Notes on Java, ^■' a very 
decided policy. They deliberately keej) the Javans ignorant of all Western literature. There are schools in the villages, generally 
presided over by one of the priests, but instruction in Dutch or in any language except the Javaii vernacular is rigorously excluded. 
Primary education alone is attended to, and no higher education of any kind permitted. Neither is the use of Dutch in con^^ersation 
with natives encouraged, and should a Javan acquainted with the Dutch colloquial address an official in that language he finds himself 
at once checked and rebuked by being answered in the vernacular. The Hollanders at any rate are determined that they will create for 
themselves no difficulties of the sort that they see surrounding the English in India. They argue that the Javans would generally make 
no good use of their education, and the spectacle of the 'Congress^ certainly leads them to think that this opinion is well justified. 
This is only one of the points in which the Dutch system is diametrically opposite to the liberal and self -sacrificing policy of the British, 
and it is this contrast in the administration which -makes the study of the government by Holland of its great oriental dependency and 
a consideration of the results so intensely interesting and instructive to the Anglo-Indian." 

IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

The following description of the educational facilities furnished by the French Government in Algeria is also from the Statesman's 
Year-Book, 1901: "Primary schools are either French, French- Arab, or Arab. In 1897 the total number was 1,161, with 104,207 pupils 
(62,873 boys and 41,334 girls). The nationality of the pupils in 1896 was 52,108 French, 14,791 Jews, 19,362 Mussulman, and 37,839 
foreign. There are higher Mussulman schools at Algiers, Constantine, and Tlem^en, wdiere pupils are prepared for native employments. 
There is also at Algiers an institution for higher instruction in law and the sciences and a higher school of letters. At Algiers (city) and 
Oran are lyc^^es with altogether 2,000 pupils. The native population is entirely Mussulman, the Jews being now regarded as French 
citizens. The grants for religious purposes in the budget for 1900 were: To Catholics, 829,700 francs; to Mussulman, 307,430 francs; 
Protestants, 97,600 francs, and Jews, 28,970 francs." 

IN INDIA. 

In India a systematic effort has been made by the government both for the encouragement of, and aid to, primary schools among the 
masses, and for higher grade and collegiate education for those whose circumstances permit such an undertaking. Warren Hastings 
founded the first college in Bengal in 1782, and maintained it for some years at his own expense to encourage the study of Arabic and 
Persian literature and Mohammedan theology; to qualify the Mohammedans of Bengal for the public service, and enahle tlicm to 
compete with the Hindus for employment under the government. Lord Macaulay in 1835 urged the introduction of laiglish methods 
of education and the English language in the higher education in India, especially for those who were to aid in the administration of 
the government, and the principles which he laid down at that time have been in the main adhered to ever since. In 1854 a departnient 
of public instruction was constituted, universities were to be founded, institutions for training teachers established, the number of 
government colleges and high schools increased, new middle-class schools created, the English language to be the medium of instruction 
in the higher branches of education, and the vernacular language in the lower, though English was to be taught whenever tliere wa.s a 
demand for it. A system of grants in aid to private institutions was to be based on entire abstinence from religious instruction given iii 
the schools. Aid was to be given within certain limits to all schools which imparted a good secular education and were under com jxjten t 
management. This system has been put into operation throughout British India. Every province has its sepai'ate educational depart- 
ment, with a large staff of officers, colleges, schools, and grants in aid. In some parts of India tliere have l)een from time immciMoria) 
considerable numbers of village and local schools with instruction of a very elementary kind. In the Hindu schools tlie instruction is 
chiefly or wholly secular. The Mohammedan schools have a religious character. In Bengal and Madras the existing system of primary 
instruction is in a great measure based on the indigenous schools which receive grants in aid from the State. In Boml>ay, I*unja]), and 
the northwestern provinces the primary schools are mostly provided by the State at the cost of local funds raised by land tax. In 
Burma primary education is almost entirely in the hands of Buddhist monks. Fveadiiig, writing, arithmetic, and sometimes a little 
mensuration are taught in the primary schools. 

With the above statement of the basis of the school system of India the following statement from tlie Statesnian's Yc^ar-l^ook of 
1901 may be presented as the latest concrete information on present educational conditions in India: 'SSince the ap})ointnu.'iit of a 
commission in 1883 to investigate the whole system of education in India the results have been to place public instruction on a l>roa(Ier 
and more popular basis, to encourage private enterprise in teaching, to give a more adequate rec<:)gi]ition to indigenous i-H'hools, and to 
provide that the education of the people shall advance at a more equal pace along with the instruction of tJie Idglter classes. Female 
education and the instruction of certain backward classes of the commniiity, such as Mohammedans, received special atteiition. 
Notwithstanding the progress of education the proportion of the total population able to read and write is still YGvy small. It is estimated 
that in British India only 22.2 per cent of the boys of a school-going age attend school; the percentage in the case of girls being 2.3. 
The statistics compiled up to March 31, 1899, show the number of pupils in the schools of India, including colleges, private iiistitulioii.^, 
training schools, and primary and secondary schools for the masses, 4,357,821; of whicli number 3,955,668 were males and 402,153 females. 
This, however, is an increase of over 25 per cent in ten years, the figures for 1888 for all classes of pupils being 3,473,895. Tlie total 
number of educational institutions in India is 149,948; of which 22,804 are public, 61,494 are aided, and 65,650 are private and unaided. 
At the head of the national system of education in India there are the five universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad; and the 
No. 4 — -18 
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Punjab, which, though merely examining bodies^ have numerous affiliated colleges in which a prescribed higher education is given than 
at tlie schools. Normal schools have been established in every province for training teachers, and a staff of inspecting ofEcers visit all 
schools on the departmental lists, Medical colleges furnish a limited number of graduates and a larger number of certified practitionera 
who do duty at hospitals and dispensaries or serve in the military and medical department. The number of pupils who matriculated at 
the five universities in 1898 was in round numbers 7,000, against less than 3,000 in 1881. The total expenditure on public instruction in 
India in 1899 was 36,215,000 rupees, against 394,000 rupees in 1858, and 671,000 rupees in 1865. Of the 36,215,000 rupees expended on 
education in 1899, 5,716,000 rupt^es came from local taxation; 1,468,000 from municipal funds; 8,591,000 fupees from subscriptions, 
endowments, etc.; 9,854,000 rupees from provincial revenues, and 11,084,000 rupees from fees." 

EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN THE WORLD'S COLONIES. 

The following statenient regarding educational conditions in the various colonies of the world at the present time is compiled from 
the British Colonial Oliice List, the Statesman's Year-Book, and other standard publications: 

SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION I^T THE rRINCIPAL COLONIES OF THE WORLD. 

Qit'\r>f).^I,fri(l — A i.^>\erm!U'nt -y^teu) of {'lemciitary etlncaiion was estabtished by act 39 Vic.Xo. 11. TIm- cc^i'.lral adioiiiistrati<!n is 
vcsti'd in tlie se^'ri'tnry for jjiiljiic instruciirqi, and is (^arviosl nni iiirongli the mediam of tr^Jvt^iug in<-p.r-ctr>rs. Local srliool c<-mmittvcs 
af^sist thi^ deivartnu^nl \\\\\\ advic(^ imd se.p.{'rvi>inn. In 1899 there ^^ere in operation 888 schools, v,'ith an enrollment of 103,541 piij^ils. 
The srhools are free and unscetariau, 

J^//;fO/^r^•^— ThfM'e i--^ a <4'overum(-'nt system of cletueniary edmulinn, eslabh.-iicd in 1847 and modified by laws of ISGi, 1875, i^^n^ 
L'^SfK 1S>^, and 1S89. Tb^* centi*al cniitrol i-^ ]\\ a hoard af clucation nfmiinat<;d by the j^'overnor. Local committees, partly elected, 
e^e*^ei-;e local ^npevvL-iou ordy. TJht'^ are 44 imhcctiu'iaii frovermpent t^cliools, u'ith '5,772 ,-vholarr; 11 aided .--'chooi.^', ^vli]\ 952 scholar^:; 
31 Llunrh of hli'iil'ni'i aud 27 ]»rivate ,^cnooiH, witli 2, !r*| ^vholar:?. The sicovcrnn.u^-or 8chools were tnade kve In 1^85. The (M)ii]piilsory 
cLiU'-je^ of the law are (mforced oidy in Xa^^'au and the larger viila^'cs. Ilighei" e<hication is })rovided at Ihf^ Xas/au (Jrananar t-ciiool, 
the (^'leen's ('ollt^iris and St. inida.'.-: Seli.x*!, all in A'as.-aiL 

Jrn'i'fuiit.^. — A f.>'overjmient sy.^tem of eiemcntary edu<'aiion wa-^ e4iibh.^hed by art No. 41 of December 9, 1H78, which authonz<^d an 
expenditun^ not exceedin.f^ €15,0u0 ann^aaliy. This ^ectitvu of the art <»! 18VS has l)een repealfMl, and sJeetJon 9 (d) o^ t]l(^ edueation act 
aiiiendment act, bU')7, aothorizcs an atmual (^xpeiHiitnre oi a ho.m n.ot exceeding- £1 1.009 on elementary education. (Grants to higher 
e<hu'ati(»n nuide the Mim total of expenditare in 1S99 £b>,692. Th(5 central administration is vested in a ))oard ap])ointe(l by the 
governor, and the local eoDJrol <M.juiacted by the eleiL^yman of tiic district assisted by the school committtH^ There are 171 school'^, 
with I'l/^JTS scholar"^ (a\r'rai^^e attendance) t\nd 25,2,:', t ini the rolls. Barbadf)s pop^cH-^sen a college fonnded by ^;leneral Codrin*ijton, a 
native of tlip i>lan«L who (he<l in 1710, and wdir^se nam(^ it bears. 

I:i rnirn,f.-~-l\i 1S;>M the co]oin,il h^udslaturc ilrsl irrautcMl a sum of moii'-^y to aid eleinentary schools. The C(*ntrai control is vested in 
n board of education, cousi'^ttnp: of tlse ,ixovernor and eiiiiit other mejuhcrs ai>[)oiiited ])y i^io executive imder the pnn'isious of the schools 
act, 1M*"i. The loral manac^eim^iit i-^ nominally in the hands of ca(4i parisli vestry, which constitutes, under the last-name<l ai't, a local 
hoard of education. All thi} schools are pricate schools, c ha r;rin^ fees. Attendance is compulsory, and there v/ere in 1899 25 aided 
schools, with l,.'i28 scholar^. There are in addition about C>l^ schools which receive no State aid. 

Br'^'f^ii ('ffi(((c<!. — A ^^tatc-aided r-ystcMu of elementary education was e^^tablished !)y law^ Xo. :] of 187(5. The Schools arc 
deiu>Loii)afional, evcept tlie Iv'iates sidio!>ls. The central administration is vested in the inspector of schools, and the local control 
cond.ucled by JManairers who are usually minir4e!S of relijiioTK The number of scIkkiIs receiving aid in 1899-1900 was 2b>, with 28,845 
scholars, and t^le aid iirranied aninuntedt to £2)1 70H. Provision is mad(^ for higher education ])y a government coilc^ge in Ckv^rfretown, in 
which the co?ir-<' i^i iurAruction is similar to that of a pul^Uc school or lirst-'2:rade grammar scliool in En£j:land. 

Ih-il'o-h //.>//fZc,"/.s'. "The schools are denominalional, inspected and aided by the colonial government. Forty4\\o re<\;ivvHl aid. iii 
1899 to the eKient of $1 1,H:i7.2(), with WJ^M scliolars on the roll and 2,491 average attendance. 

(\'r.c r,f <ii>'.d !h>i)r.—Vm\k^v the education act, No. b'l, of bS05, and the higher education act, No. 24, of 1874, the departuient 
adnnn>4ers ]>ai"h-^:)ejitary gnuits to college? aiid to the f(dlowing classes of scliools, viz: Lbidenomiziational public, di^rict boanhng-, 
eveniis-, oiivat' larm, poor, mission abori^iyines' institutions, art frchoolsi, training f^choolrf for teachers, and industrial schools for poor 
whir(>s for fh.e followirj^^^ purpo-cs, vi^, part payment of salaries, purchaf?e of buildings, furniture, apparatus, and books, trainin<:^ of 
teaclicrs, support of indi^^ent boarders. 

Scliools are managed and teachers appointed, subject to the control of the department, by local committees or managers nominated 
l>y tlie Aohmtary promoters and supporters of the schools, or by divisional or municipal councils acting as such managers. The 
Government grants are, geneimlly spealving, given to supx>lement local contributions of at least equal amount. 

Ceifkm, — Satisfactory progress is being made in education. The immber of scholars in government schools at the end of 1899 was 
47,482; in schools aided by government, 111,145; and in unaided schools, 34,841. 

The total expenditure on account of the educational department was lis. 778,133.85. In 1868 the number of scholars was only 6,897 
and th(^ expenditure 161,660 rupees. The improvement is due to the institution of a department of public instruction and the adox>tion 
of the system of payments for results. The government schools are all unsectarian, and no fee is charged for vernacular education. 
Small fees are charged for English teaching. The higher education of the colony has, since January 1, 1885, been mainly left to local 
effort, as, owing to retrenchment, the department has been compelled to devote its funds mainly to the extension and development 
of primary education. The only high school entirely supported by government is now the Eoyal College, but there are numerous and 
excellent grant-in-aid high schools. 

Cyprus.— A general system of grants in aid of elementary schools w^as established in 1882. 

In accordance wdth a la%v passed in 1895 boards of education have recently been established, one to regulate the Moslem schools and 
another to regulate the Christian schools. There is also in each district a district committee for Moslem schools and a district committee 
for Greek-Christian schools, presided over in each case by the commissioner of the district. 

There are 225 elementary schools in connection with the Greek Orthodox Church, with an enrollment of 13,500, which receive aid 
amounting to £2,840, and there are 109 elementary Moslem schools, wdth an enrollment of 3,600, wdiich receive aid amounting to £C^Q. 

FvjL — The i>ublic education ordinance, 1890, provides for the election of separate school boards within the constituted districts (at 
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present only Suva and Lovuka are bo ccmstituted). The expenses of the boards are to be paid out of the ''school fund'' of each (h^tt'ict, 
consisting (1) of an annual grant on the average attendance on a scale fixed by the governor in council, and (2) of a contribution from 
the rating authorities of the amount required for school purposes beyond the governinent graiit. 

Education is free to children within the school dif^tricts between and 14 years of age. A. fee is cliarged to children not r(^^id,ijiK' 
within the school district or wdio are under or above the school age. The ordinary sulijects of an English education are taiight and icch 
are char^-ed for tintion in F|>ocial !>ul)jectf^ 

Tlu-re are two coTiunua ^'-hools under tlio^e i^rhcol ]K»ards, one in l-^uvo, Vvith Id H-li^^lrr.-, and (^ir^ io Lu\ aka, with 71 ^^'!(J:i!^ cii iho 
roll. "^ * '^' Tlie We^leyau an<l lioman ('atholic n)i^^lon.s }n"(rvide f^ntiiely frtr tiie ediu-ation ui ti-o uaiiNv- tlirouirhon.f ih> LTi.n]*, 
Tiie fonner liave 1,499 school-', wltli 2,(^34 nati\e teachcrr^ and 20,464 i-cholars. I'iie latter lui\«^ 1 Ut chnolH, with i,s;>:j m !>rt]ar-. 

77'f^ ^^'(nithia. — The srlioul>^, which a^'o ^^ holly in the hand^' of thr^ >everal denonnnatit-ii'-;, rec^lxc' ori-iu^ itj ai<i. Th.<M-o '}< 1 \[\r'c ra 
school^ h Mohannnedan, Z Wesleyan, and 2 lioman ratl\oiio, wilh a'oout 1,400 [:!clu4arJ in aiL Kdaualion 1- not r..u^.puiMU'y aiid n. ', 
are charix(\l. 

(u>I(J ('',rf.'<f ro/o/??/.— >:ienientary cdncatidn in tb.e colony i-; '"]ii( ily in tiie ban*]- of tiu^ Wt-.-lcsan. I'a^el, a3i<l iJfaiian ( at]-'?'' 
inii-ionary For'ii^ties. TheFC receivt^ annual errant- frofn the j.'ov<\nnjaMit. Tlie p)N\'rn!neiit has <\sU'J'.lij>hi-d hvhoeU at Xccra. Cai".- 
Con<t, and InHuaiui, in v,e'^tern Akinj. There are alrt> iznvc-rr.nicnt r!'ao(»H vA Acrra \n co'iJK(tl<'>Ji v, iili thi- Ihui.-a < nn-'tabiihir-, and 
civil p.'lice f(.r{'e. The various niiwoens ha\e K'hools 'situated in onti-v iii-- di.-tTic!-, rcachin;^- far iato the iiit* ri.ir. Hchn>;b' iuue bcm 
eHta]4i>h*'d at Kunu>^i and the nei-hborhuod by ihe We>k*yan Hocidy, and IhcHe are ne\r under tlie ia-pcctiiMi of (he 1'Mp< aii'-ji 
l)e}iarln)ej!t. A sciicine of lei-hnicai e<lucafci(>n, under a Kiir(»}>ean inast(M% ban bepn intro(hr\^d into liu* govrrnnK'ul ^ch.iof at Af'<i,i, 
aud joMoy of tJie in'v <um Fchocili^ in Iho iiittn'ior have Hinall plantations atta"]Kd, v> ii.'re the ^coDlar-' r"ceive iu^tiia li'*n in th-" cuUi\.ii u>.i 
r;f (ofi. -^ and olliei- n.ative product^-!. Th'^ i'jH'l ^ilis-lon law al^o e^labli^hril a lraini^i<r sdioid for t-uar tearlicrs at Aki'opon^s and at 
tiK'ir h^'id ^Mxdion.M in^tniction is j^ivon in carpentry, ma^onvy, bookbindinir, and various oihci" cuifts. 

Ji)} isl'ohg. — Therf' is tlie (Queen's C>uhe5.Te (a pecimdary ^overnnient boy--' sciiool ^\ith no for ,, ii y -licc^ R-hool and a rcT Tniaiorv, 
and ton h^Q <:,^overinnent schonl^i fein'hi t<*ac}rnKr Enub^h). A icovennnent ^irb;' schoci wa-s opcnedi in ISMO. Ursid'v tbcr-e tlier*^ are 
93 t^rauldn-aid f-'clnmly. 90 of which are free, b.clnnci'n''^ io (en dii"iVi'(M>t ndssl^)naa-y socii^tic-. Tb<."-t^ are deri'^niinatinjial, the jjoviM-nanent 
fcIk^oI^ beiia{ elru'tly t^crnlar. TIktc were Ib.'Ui M-liolar^ «»n the roils in isos. Tlie njdy central administrative onranizaiion i>the 
edn<'ati<.n department, in charrrc^ of the insjuM'tor of scliooH. The kunj-aaues tauij^ht ari^ Kn<ib>]n Po)'iu:-oa'-!'j, and tv>o scM.^arate dialect^- (»f 
(Jhinese. Some w'seholaj.Oiips }iav(^ bveJi foundrMl, hy^o\ernnnnil i^m\ jaivate indiyidtuds, f*,r hii^her edn'.'ati^.n. Tlu^r«^ i- one sv-lmol 
for iiidu'-tridl edii'-atii/n anai a colle;:ie of nuHlii'ine for Chii^e-e. 

,y^'//'^'ic<7."~K]oJnentary e«hu*ation is ]vh to private cn.tcrprise, aided, nince 18()7,b.y a ^^vstem t f ^rani-^ in aid fn^in tl.e cch-).i. I o^' nine. 
Th^> iunub<^r of Kcl/ools is 740, with 01,2J9 scholars in average^ atteialancp, and the s^raut in aid for bs99-]900 was C-!7,3;;e.. >:o f- - s 
charpMk The (^i)\vvmnevA maintains a s\.vh'iu oi ins} e<'tion. and ])ro\ides a trainin<jc C'.>l'.('jie for female teachers \\\\\vh V' whwilv 
supported from public /{uids\ besides Jaroely a=-\<i.^tin£,^ tlie niico unden<v..ilnali(»nal c.olk\i.'-e for nudic teaclurs and a d(^'ionrii:itio];al 
colie^fr(i for feniak* teacha-rs. iMore than !£0 fc^hidents are now under training. ]>\ la\\s pas-ed in 1892 a boanl of education ha^l)(\!\ 
constituted, and provision uiade for Oj)enin5jf ^'overnment f^ecai'lary sclioots where reijuin*<h >»'o ])rovi-iun i.^' madie ft'onj j>abh' funds 
for let'lnn!*al education, liut there are pome (.'ndir^ed schools, and scholarships tenable al the Kn^rc^h universities. 

Jj.;.j,,i-\ — A system of ^overmneTit inspection and exannnation has be^^n introduced, under Uie sui^ervision (»f an (educational b<>ar<l 
and a h-ful inspector of schools, ujak-r which firanks were made dman^^Mbe pa^t yearto the «choolb' of tlie various ('hri:-tian don(nnin<iiion^, 
anioimtin*^- in all to £k-;33. About 4, 0(H) exdiool chilih'eji are oji the scho(4 rolls. Fees an^ (harmed, and edmatlon is n.ot comiiulx>ry. 
The Moh.uuniedans, vJio are much on iho incn-a^»% m.'uniaiji their own scliools, wb.ore Arabic is taught, andt thre- ji:overnmeiU ^'clu-ols 
in which cdcnientary l-ai^lish instruciioTi is given haw beeii establish c^i for this section of the ])opulat!on. 

Lrr(rrtrd M(tn<li<. — The f^y.^teni of elementary education is denominational, the vt'ri'His denonuiuitions being Ancrlican-J, ^b'ra\ians, 
Wesleyans, and lioman Catliolics. The schools esta1)lished by th(\^e denominations receive grants in aid fi-om the local nn-cmi'^-! of 
each ju-esidtMicy. ^^chool fees are ciair<i:cd, and the sclaxds an^ rcpiirt^l to receive all children applyhij: for admi--iun. (Jrant-^ in aitl 
are refused to superfluoUis or incliicient schools. There are about 12o aided schools, attendcMi by 24,S79 ehildoai. 

Mtdia, — Elementary education in carried on almost exclu^-i\<4y in government scjioois, ^\]iicli are Uotjian Catholic an<] frc(\ 
There are two secondary scb.ools, witJi 130 ^cht^lars, and 113 ek^nientary and infants' t^chools, with lo^(3()9 j)U))ils. There is a. public 
lyceum, with 393 scholars, and a university (founded in 1709), with 81 stu<lents. At tliese two latter institution'- the fees are extremelv 
low, being, respectively, 4s. and 10s. i)er family per fjuarter. There are numerous private secondary S'*hoo]s. The total inunlM-r of tln-.^e 
schools is 116, with 3,700 ^choIariJ. Education is not conipuksory. The liomaix Catholic re]i;>-ion is universal amongst the ^Malteso. 

Naial. — In 1899 there V\'ere 545 schools under government h^^pection — 322 l^uropean, 188 nalivi^, and 35 Indian — with an ag^^reyato 
attendance of 23,705. There are 29 government schools^ 82 aided denominational and other schools, and 211 farm-house schools. The 
aggregate number of European pupils in regular attendance at the government and inspected schools was 9,419 (1899). The management 
is vested in the minister of education, with the superintendent of education as permanent head of the department, and the local control 
occasionally in committees. Education is not compulsory. 

Iseirfoundland, — ^The government system of primary education rests upon the act of 1895 and the amendments in 1890 and 1899. 
The central administration is vested in 3 superintendents, belonging, respectively, to the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and the 
Methodist denominations. The local management is in the hands of appointed boards. There were in 1898, 022 schools, witli 28,397 
scholars. The sehoois are denominational and fees are charged. Grants are also made in aid of secondary schools, but there is no 
jDrovision for technical education. 

Sierra Leone.— A system of government grants and inspection was established in 1882. There are 05 eleuientary schools in tJie 
colony, with 7,789 scholars. They are all denominational and charge fees. Education is not comi)ulsory. There are 3 secondary 
boys' schools in Freetown— the grammar school (C. M. S.), the high school (Wesleyan), and the educational institute. Tlie Clun-cii 
Missionary Society has a training college at Eourah Bay, affihated wdth Durham University. There are also in Freetown 3 ln"gh 
schools devoted to female education. 

i?a#tttotortd.— Excellent work is being carried on in the country by missionaries, in w^hose hands the lal>or of education is ahnost 
exclusiYely Tested. There are 177 schools, with 11,134 scholars, nine-tenths being in the schools of the French Protestant Mission. 
There are 4 small government schools, and grants in aid of education to the extent of £4,358 were made for the year 1899-1900. 
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StraAis Sdtlemenf 8. —lihere is no law affecting education. The expenditure on education is voted each year by the legislative council 
of the colony. The control of all the government schools is vested in the inspector of schools. 

Yernacular instruction is provided for Malays free of charge. Instruction in English for all nationahties is provided by government, 
and fees are charged. All the schools established by government are unsectarian and there is no compulsory education. 

Turrks and Caicoa ida/nds. — There are 8 elementary schools supported by government, with an attendance, in 1899,. of 718 children. 
The schools are entirely unsectarian and are at present free. A compulsory education ordinance, providing also for the payment of fees, 
was passed in .1883, but the compulsory causes have never been proclaimed. 

Greria da. —There are 9 government elementary schools and 32 aided schools. The latter are under the local management of the 
ministers of the different religious sects. Building grants have been made by the government to assist in establishing schools in districts 
requiring them, and annual grants in aid are made on the result of inspections. The central administration is intrusted to a board of 
education^ nominated by the governor, half the members being Roman Catholic. In 1888 an ordinance was passed imposing upon parents, 
as a legal obligation, the duty of providing elementary education for their children. In 1899 the average attendance was 4,817, the 
number on the rolls being 9,240. Fees are charged in all schools. 

St, iticiVx.— On June 30, 1891, the trustees of the Lady Mico Charity closed the 11 schools which they had till then maintained and 
withdrew their connection with the colony. Three of these schools became government schools, and the others assisted schools under 
the new education ordinance. In 1898 ail the government schools were handed over to the Eoman Catholic body and became assisted 
schools. There were, on December 31, 1899, 42 assisted schools. The number of children on the rolls was 5,735, and the amount spent 
by the colony on primary education was £3,079. The government grants £200 a year to a Roman Catholic second-grade school, which 
had 70 pupils on the roll; tlie Sisters of St. Joseph conduct a similar school for girls. The number of pupils on the rolls is 100, and a 
government grant of £50 was made to the school in 1900. 

Anam, — The area of the protectorate is about 88,780 square miles, with a population estimated at 2,000,000 by some and at 
6,000,000 by others, the latter being considered the more probable. It is Annamite in the towns and along the coast, and consists of 
various tribes of Mois in the hilly tracts. There are 420,000 Roman Catholics. There are 5 secondary schools, with 23 teachers and 596 
pupils. 

Tonkin,— In 1899, 38 schools had 1,800 pupils. 

Algeria,, — The native population is entirely Mussulman, the Jews being now regarded as French citizens. The grants for religious 
purposes provided for in the budget of 1900 were: To Catholics, 829,700 francs; Protestants, 97,600 francs; Jews, 28,970 francs; 
Mussulmans, 307,430 francs; total, 1,263,700 francs. 

At Algiers (city) there is an institution for higher instruction, consisting of faculties of law and sciences and a higher school of 
letters. The total number of students in 1899 was 522, of whom 264 were in the faculty of law. At Algiers (city), Constantine, and 
Oran are lyc^es with, altogether, 2,000 pupils. In the whole of Algiers are 9 communal colleges, with 3,863 pupils; at Oran, a college 
for girls has 194 pupils. There are higher Mussulman schools at Algiers, Tlemgen, and Constantine, where pupils are prepared for 
native employments. Primary schools are either French, French-Arab, or Arab. In 1897 the total number was 1,161, with 104,207 
pupils (62,873 boys and 41,334 girls). The nationahty of the pupils in 1896 was 52,108 French, 14,791 Jews, 19,362 Mussulman, 37,839 
foreign. In 1896 the attendance at infant schools was 26,075. In 1897 the expenditure on primary instruction in Algeria was 5,224,620 
francs, of which 3,696,860 francs was from the State. 

Madagascar. — Up to 1895 a large portion of the Hova aijd of the other tribes in the central districts had been Christianized. The 
vast majority of professing Christians were connected with churches formed by the London Missionary Society, but Anglican, Friends', 
Norwegian and American Lutheran, and Roman Catholic missions were also at work. The Christian population was estimated at 
450,000 Protestants and 50,000 Roman Catholics. Hospitals, colleges, orphanages, and about 1,800 schools, with 170,000 children, were 
connected with the various missions. Since the establishment of French rule much has been done to break down the influence of 
Protestant missions in the island. Though decrees have been issued proclaiming religious liberty, 'the Catholic propaganda has 
nevertheless been pushed in such a manner that many native Protestants have been constrained to call themselves Catholic. The form 
of tenure of the real property of the missions required the adherence of Malagasy Christians of the same profession as the holders of the 
property, and many British ndssion churches were lost in 1897 through the failure of this condition and in consequence of the terrorism 
of tlie Catholics. Many of these have, however, since been restored to the Protestant congregations. The outlying tribes are still 
mostly heathen. 

A school system comi>rising three grades of instruction has been organized. There ai^e rural primary schools where elementary 
instruction is given in the Malagasy and French languages; there are industrial and agricultural schools in various districts and provinces; 
and superior schools, the chief of which are a normal school for training teachers and government oihcials, a professional school, an 
agricultural school, and a school of medicine. There are many Protestant and Catholic mission schools carrying on successful work. 

IUunion,—~ln 1897 there were 148 schools, with 356 teachers and 14,034 pupils 

Guadeloupe and dependencies.— -hiBtructioii is given in 1 lycee, with 255 pupils, and 117 elementary schools, with 321 teachers and 
10,979 pupils. 

French Guiana,~-JTL the colony there are 27 primary schools, with 2,100 pupils, and there is a college at Cayenne, 

Martlnique.'~~^\m'e is a law school (at Fort de France), with 76 students; 3 secondary schools, with 487 pupils; a norjiial school; 
152 prioiary schools, with 13,371 impiis; also 13 clerical and private schools. 

Togokmd, — At Sebbi~vi there is a government school, with 50 pupils, and the 4 missionary societies at work in the colony have 
schools largely attended by native children at the chief centers of population. 

Kamenm.-—£\iG military force consists of 32 Germans and 554 natives. There are 2 government schools, with 200 pupals. Four 
missionary societies, with schools attended by about 5,000 pupils, are at work in the colony. 

German Soutfiwest Africa.— ^i^he Eiirox>ean population is 1,840 (January 1, 1899), of whom 1,557 are German. The military force 
consists of 761 officers and men, all European, but natives also are employed. Instruction is given in government schools and in those 
of several Protestant and Catholic missions. 

German East 4fHca.— The European population in June, 1899, numbered 1,090 (881 German), 38 British, 34 Greek. The military 
force consists of 176 Germans and 1,572 colored men, while the police numbers 15 Germans and 482 colored men (xiskaris). There are 
7 Protestant and 3 Catholic missionary societies at work. 
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Dutch East Iiidies.—The whole population of Java is legally divided into Europeans and persons assimilated with them, and natives 
and persons assimilated with these. The former are generally living under the same laws as the inhabitants of the mother country, 
while in the jurisdiction of the latter the Indian customs and institutions are considered. The division of the whole population into 
these two classes is a fundamental principle in the policy of the administration and enacted in the code specifying the limits and 
conditions for legislation in Dutch East India. The governor-general, however, is, in agreement with the council, authorized to make 
individual exceptions to this rule. 

According to the terms of the regulations for the government of Netherlands India, entire liberty is granted to the members of all 
religious confessions. The Eeformed Church counts 35 ministers and 28 assistants, the Roman Catholic 30 curates and 16 priests, not 
salaried out of the public funds. The number of Christians among the natives and foreign Orientals was: In Java and Madura in 1873, 
5,673, and in 1896 (January 1), 19,193; in the outposts in 1873, 148,672, and in 1896 (January 1), 290,065. In 1898, 127 missionaries of 
various societies were working to propagate Christianity in the Dutch East Indies. In the same year 9,900 natives went to Mekka on 
pilgrimage, whereof 7,991 returned. 

For the education of Europeans and persons assimilated with them, there were in 1898, 7 public middle-class schools, with 1,016 
pupils and 102 teachers. The cost of these schools to the government in the same year was 583,592 guilders, and the revenue out of the 
school fees S6,S87 guilders. 

In 1898 there were, for Europeans, 133 mixed public elementary schools, and 31 for girls only, with 20 private schools, or a total of 
184 elementary schools. The 164 public schools had a teaching staff of 541 and an attendance of 14,955 pupils, whereof 1,590 were natives, 
and the 20 private schools a teaching staff of 160 and an attendance of 3, 122 pupils. The cost of the public elementary schools was, in 1898, 
2,471,912, and the income 283,056 guilders. 

The following statement relates to schools for natives: 

In 1898 Dutch India had 6 normal schools, with 27 teachers and 169 pupils; besides there were 4 schools for sons of native chiefs, 
with 211 pupils. 

The elementary schools for natives were, for Java and Madura, in 1875, 104 government schools, with 14,906 pupils, and 132 private 
schools, with 6,978 pupils, and, in 1898, 223 government schools, with 43,094 pupils, and 216 private schools, with 23,795 pupils. In the 
outposts, in 1881, 281 government schools, with 21,388 pupils, and 205 private schools, with 10,696 pupils; and, in 1897, 296 government 
schools, with 42,250 pupils, and 529 private schools, with 25,807 pupils. In 1875 the government spent 803,906 guilders for the education 
of natives, and in 1898 1,353,760 guilders. For foreign Orientals there y^era in 1898 about 519 schools, with 8,688 pupils. 

Surinam or Dutch Guiana. — Dutch Guiana is divided into 16 districts and numerous communes. 

The area of Dutch Guiana is 46,060 English square miles. At the end of 1898 the population was about 66,490, exclusive of the 
negroes living in the forests. The capital is Paramaribo, with about 31,200 inhabitants. 

According to the terms of the regulation for the government of Dutch Guiana, entire liberty is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. 

At the end of 1896 there were: Reformed and Lutheran, 8,974; Moravian Brethren, 25,421; Roihan Catholic, 11,773; Jews, 1,250; 
Mohammedans, 2,681; Hindus, 9,698, etc. 

There were, in 1898, 19 jmblic schools, with 2,335 pupils, and 35 private schools, with 4,854 pupils. Besides these elementary 
schools there are a normal school and a central school of the Moravian Brethren for training teachers, and of the Roman Catholics. 

RELIGION IN THE COLONIES. 

In the matter of religion within the colonies, it maybe said in general terms that while the disposition of the countries now 
administering colonial governments is to encourage the establishment of the Christian religion through missionary work, chnrche«, and 
education, there is no interference with existing forms of religion whose customs are not in contravention with the accepted ideas of 
civilization and morals. * 

In the self-governing or ^'liabitation" colonies of the English system the various church organizations are well rejiresented and as 
a rule maintained entirely by private contributions. In the Crown colonies the disestablishment or withdrawal of 8tate aid from the 
churches has developed largely in the last thirty years, and in but a comparatively few cases are tlie cluirclies maintained or aided 
by governmental appropriations. Dilke, in his "Problems of Great Britain," written in 1890, says: 'Mt can not be douhted that 
the policy of the disestablishment of the Clmrch of England in the few colonies where it r('inains established, and of the cessation 
of State aid in those few where concurrent endowment continues, will prevail, and that an end will soon he put to that mixture of 
Bystems which in matters of religion, as iti matters of education, exists in countries under Colonial Office control. Since 1868 the opinion 
of the Colonial Office, in the direction of the withdrawal of State assistance, has been clearly shown, and in no case has any stei) l)een 
taken that leads the other way, while in all the colonies where State aid has ceased religion prospers. Of the self-troverning colouieB 
some have grown up without an established church, others possessed one at an early period of their history, but have ahoiii^lied tlie 
gystem of State aid, while in Lower Canada there has existed since the French possession a parochial estaV)iishmtnt of tlie Homan 
Catholic Church, and in the Cape from its earhest days a predominance of the Dutch Eeformed Church. In most of th'} Cr-i?\vn coLjnies 
the diseptablislnnent of the Churcli of England, or wdthdrawal of State aid in the case of those in which coiicurrejit eiidnwinoiit 
prevailed, has been brought about since 1868, Gfenerally spt?aking, the Christian churches in them are all in a f]r?orif-hing coi\dir;on. 
No bad consequences can be show^i to iiave followed on the disestablishment that lias taken pku^e in some coIomich, i>r, in olh; i-;-, upon 
the absence of religious establishment from the tirst; and the results of the withdrawal of Slate aifl are not to be discerned in nny 
marked de]>arture in the colonies froui the English standard. The number of religious edifices and tlie ninrdH^i- of clergy of xari.jas 
denominations, in pro])ortion to the wJjite population, is greater throughout the colonies than in England, the infiuence of Smiday 
schools is far more widely spread, and we have noticed a stricter observance of the Lord's Day and the greater power of the Smiduy 
schools. ' ' 

Merivale, in his Nineteenth lecture on colonization, says: "The first step to be taken by a colonial government anxious for tlie 
improvement of its barbarian subjects is the encouragement of missionaries. Wherever land is rescued for their use, there, in lit 
proportion to the numbers to be instructed, missionaries ought to be invited, and, if possible, established; but altliough the uiissionaj-y 
ie not merely useful, but indispensable, as the pioneer of civilization, it does not appear that he is suificiently adapted to complete the 
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work. ■^- ^ * AVhfM'e the ('fliros oi the religions ms'tviictor partuilly iail,thoR? of govommont, lhron.Q;li itn agent, the protector, oiiglit 
to h^y^m. Edufation ^Ivmh] not Ije wimJly left to the missionury; it f^liould, at least in the higher grade.^, bo under tlie superintendence 
of Kom»' <*ent?"al antliority/' 

Sir \V. \^^ thmtor in his fndiiui Kinj)ii-e say;^ Ihat the census ot 189L .4i0^\vd that the Chri^^tian.- in British and Foudatory India 
ha-s ijH'iY'a.-pd ])y 'J:2 \n-v t'ent, or nvjre iluin (»nedilih, frnin JBHl to IS9I, :ind tliat this incroa.-e, while partly the ror^nll oi more pertect 
oiiinoernliun, r(]>reM\'it-^ to a ]aru(^' {-\\iu{ d real growtl). Tlie total nuuibor of ChristianH in all India, inchiding Ihmiia, was in 1801, 
l^MOj,:^")^. Sir Joim Slra >h.\y in hi.! w irk India, i.HiU, s^-ays: ''It would l>e (Uffieuit to give too much honor to tlie ^York ol secudar 
ednralion uhieh ha.^ l?.'r-n inxlertaken by private a.-eti^des, and e^=pee^ ally by Protectant and Koimm Catholic nuhr^ioiiaries. In 1890 
there v^-fTo \ii BritisJi Indua nt?aTiy oiK^OlH) pcb'dars in the etjlle^j^es; and j-:ehoais of Prote.^tant missionaries." 

>'r<;.'<nrn rurnL'^\all he\sU io Iv-x (-:^ay On the (invernment oi Dependencies say\<: "it can rarely happen t]:at any reason should 
exi^t wl.y tii'^ snprt^ot^ fzovernnn-fd s]i.)ul<l ailmr.ft to ehai),u'e tlie reli>;i^>n of ii dependency A\ho,^e people have a reii.tri()ri different from 
that of liij^h.niiuant country. Tiio reli.vjon ')!' ii p-oj-.p. iy ji) ;j;(MVvTal le:-^ ea^ily chana-od by a government thaji their language. The 
liislta-y of lairope aboqud.-' \\ith exaor]>l«\y of tb.e Oij^-ery pnuhuvd i\v th.e in^ItVetnal attemptH of Kovernmeuts to convert their subjects to 
anotln^r creed by foiX'^^ or civil disabiiitie.^. ^'vcn 31 r. (Tkidslojie a<tmitH ti'at the dominant c<»nntry is not bound to dei>rive a church in 
a di'pcn<lency of its e,j>lr>win/i]t-^, ahhon.tdi the dn.-tn-ie< of rhi)l cliurrh may bi^ (hfft rent frr-ni that of its own ei-tabbnlied church or 
clmrcb,'';.'' >[r. (.\ W i.uca.-^, in iii,-- ii^Troduction lo th-e recent edition oi the work from which the ai)ove Ih qm>t(Mi, a]>parently agrees 
with the arithor on thi.' snbje:'(, for in ti^jit introduction iu' says: ''Nowaday^ it can hardly be said thai Great Britain introduceB or is 
likely tt) i/uroduee into lu r v oi<.uial jjosscs^ion,^ her \in\<, langiume, and religion whhont due regard to the position and interests of the 
d-.'P'.'i:d<-!icy." 

Wor.-fold, hi ])i< work, A Vi-il: to Ja\a, JMK'J, di-cu-'sing tln^ (jur^i/MH /,f n^iigion in that it-land, say^s: 

"Tho religion of tlie Javane-e is ^h>hammeJani<m; aUlK;ug}i Braiunani.^m sLill .'survives in some of the island?? oi the archipelago, 
it has entirely di>ap]>oarrd fj-oni Java, rntit receid years the co|--nna] government liave di-j'ouragcd any efforH directed toward the 
conversion of tlie natives t'o (^hri.^rianity. The (tuietisni of the MohamuH^dan creed v/as regard^ni arf better adapted to supply their 
reJigioiis n*^f*<ls than tiie doctrin'^y (d ilw nussictnari<^s. 

''iH Uite yearp, however, a mon» gcuierons policy ha-^ prevall'^l. As tlie masps of tlie Javanese regard tlie native princes as traitors 
and apo.-tati'S, the Arab priest;^ and hadjiM have come to be re^ognizr-d a- the po])ular leaders. It is they, and not the princes, who now 
i<>na Ww dangerous elemc nt. The ])rie^ts are jealous of Eunjj)t^an intiuence, and are- ready to incite the natives to revolt if occasion offers, 
1>ut in any (nitbreak tlie native ])rince^ are tlie first to he attarked.. 

"Tlie question of tlie moral ami menial d.evelopiueJit of ttie Javanese natives is one wlncli has lately been mtu;h discussed, both in 
Java iu\i\ in liulland, ami the rc.^idt h;H b(MMi thai th-^ colonial governni' rd is now^ fairly pledcj^^^d to a limnanitariaji policy. The large 
snoi annually appropriated in the coiotiiai budget to the purposes <jf public inslrnctioji is a suhlcient evidence of the reality of the desire 
now manilVsb'd by the Dutdi to give 1h<^ nfdi\es of Java frJ] o])porbniities for IIk- ediu ation and. traiiiing necessary for technical and 
h)du-irial pn>gress. There can b^^ no dou]>t as to tlu* capacity of the natives lo l.>enefit by such advantages." 

''Thv contfict (it civilized nations with savages and barljaikms," says 31. Leroy-Beaulieu, ''is full of dilticultics, dangers, and 
tiM)ipta(!ons. C'entnries were reipdred for a savage }}eople to ])ass to the barbarous state and for a barbarous peo}>]e to pass to the 
ei\ i]i>;ed .-tae. It is tof be desired that hy means of benevolent and skillful methods the duration of these stages for the savages and 
barbari^ms <d" the Baciiic islands tljc interior of Africa, and jimei'lca be shortened. 

'"J'he moral and nntfrial invprovcment. the henevoient tutelage, ilu^ steady ajid jx^severing education of these peoples or, rather, 
tEjhes— all of these thiniiV: can not be a''lueved soJely l>y our cinumerciai people, our adndnihtrators, and scho(;hnast<>rs; it would be folly 
to expect it. What is wanted is that tlu-se people sn.-^uld in a f<'W gen'M-ations pass through the stages whicii it lias take^n so long to pass 
Uu' comdless gcneralions of cair ancestors. It is religion, and the (diristian religion jjarticularly, through its gentleness, its elevated spirit, 
its love of the iumd>!e, ami the c<»n(-ern shown hy certait^ religions orders — the Jesuits, for example -for material [)rogress, which is the 
only e(Ui''aiing medium likely t(j facilitate the coida<'t with the Euro])eans on the one hand and tiie savages iyid l'at!>arians on the other 
and Nshich, by devict\s of its ow7i will, if ttot suddenly, at least within a few generations, enable the savages and harbariaiis to understand 
o\ir ci\ili/.ation and to take part hi its development. 

"I"lu^ colonial governors owe to tiie nnssiojis and tlic natives a certain nundier of duties which they can not neglect," says 
M. de hanessan, ^SviUiout gravely couipronjiising the work of colonization. Thoy are bound to i|)rotect the religions missions, and 
encoui'Lige their efforts, witii the view that every native converted to any of our roligicms becomes a sort of Frenchman, but they are 
bound to watch that the representati^'es of French authority, the European missionaries, and their native assistants should observe in 
all their acts, and words, very great moderation, 

*'lf it is difficult to exact from the missions a spirit of toleration wdiich rarely goes in hand with an ardent religious faith, this 
spirit has to be imposed on all European and native officials. The first rule of conduct should be never, either by words of motith or 
by adnnnistrative acts, to take account of the religion of the natives wdth whom they may be brought into official relations, or w ho may 
in some way or other come under their jurisdiction. The slightest favor, the smallest privilege, the least indulgence accorded to a 
Catholic in preference to a Pagan, or vice \ ersa, sttffices to cause indignation among a part of the population, and to provoke amono- the 
followers of the different religions quarrels and fracases, which sometimes require forcible repression,, and excite the passions. The 
admiinstrator, if lie wishes to be represented equally by all, must forget to wdiich religion the native belongs, with vrhom duty of the 
service has brought him in contact. 

SYSTEMATIC STUDIES OF THE ECONOMICS OF COLONIZATION. 

Tlie methods by which colonies are and should foe governed and developed &Te followed and studied with great interest not only by 
tliose charged with the government of colonies, but by the people of the countries having colonies. Throughout England, France, 
Ketherlands, Germany, and Belgitim, and especially in their capital cities, tb© greatest interest is manifested not only in the colonies 
themselves, but in the details of their management and development. The restilt of this is both stimulating and enlightening to the 
officers whom the Government intrusts with the duty of developing and caring for the colonic. Colonial associations, colonial institutes, 
colonial periodicals, colonial books, and colonial libraries, and discumious of colonial matters, both in the deliberative and l^islative 
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bodies and in tlie public prese, present tlie various phases of colonial policy and conditions in tbe world's colonies in lialeidoseopie hut 
ever instructive form. The literature of colonization is elaborate, and tlie students of this subject, in the countncs luu'iis<^' eo](;i)ie5^, 
numerous, active, and thoughtful. 

ENGLAND. 

In LiM:,].)n, a colonial institute, eompo.^ed chiefly of men who have Ikmmi or [ire em^.loyetl iu the 'Mil'.nial nervire of fl'c^ ^i-.v.'iv.in'.'nl. 
ha'- ah \^*, r»jOiH) ra'"MidHM'H:, with hea<l(piarter;^ in the bu;=iy part of the cit}^, e(*]itLtiju:](r a librnry of a]);-nt -"SOjOO'l v<j1'UiK'.^. pei fo 1^ ib' fr.m! 
ai! ^K(' r')l(;nieH, and all Ihe periodi^-al-? of (lie woi^Id which iire devoted to foloni^d d.i,-(i».-M()n^*. i\\v\ its jih !ub, r InM uu»nib! v v^ ' '\\\ ii^ 
to <li-(ir,' jj. alters ])ertainiujjj to colonial affairs and methods. At the?^e meetin'iP papen^ ptriahiinu' to mh'^-v-' eob'nit^^ or (*>] :>-iJ 
mc tiio 1 ' arid ini:1 1 ers tu'<j rea(b iuid these are fol]o\',(Ml ])y discnssionn by the ni'Mul^rs. The^-c nn\iiij!^,< Jirc I'lr-udy alti-iidcd o.>; i hv 
uuMid'or'- (^f tl.o :is^t;''ia1ion and ilieir fauiihes, the wivcr, foi^h, and (l;uii'ht<'r.^ exiiu-in;^ an cqmd iiiivro; i" In ^lt^^('- < i Uih-- eli.^r i* \''\ ,\n 
anMi:d nnoiii, ial ]fU])Ji('alion, Tlie Colonial Ofllee Li^t, and another, The India Oifif^e Li^t, ])ubh--!:t^'l l>y 'i .'oipj of hkii v.b'-'^ 
a^^^'o ■iatinii V ith the rol'snial oftiee and eolonial feervi<'e gives them e,spcrinl facilities, furnish much d<^lailcl iin.d \al. ;'J*1'' ini'o^"m;-tii u 
rij^.ii'dii-r' tlio eo]\ditiou in every r>ritii^h eolo^iy of the world, '^ii''^ ]>resent tlir>-c fa< i;, v\ the lab\-l form tnch yj-*', ^/^-Uv tl^o Yn'V I'M^h 
<.f the Impo-'al Tn-tlUitc, a volume of nc^arly 1,000 pa g(^^'3^ also j^ives: elaborate d^-^tails uvanli]i|j: er-usUtioDs— aLU'icnlMiral, ibi.'p^ i-d, ;i'^'1 
V'}\{ "w \ri —in all of tlio Ihitish cob'>nies. \n animal oiPjeial ]>ubhcation, Tlie Statistical Al^^tract oi <N)l<ailal and Oilier t'o -i^-i^i .n,^ (-f {! o 
^'ni!-d Kincdouj, ^^-ive^ elaborate statistical ^tatcmentH ngarvlin^j; tlie conditions in the colojdes, and a slmila}'\olnme -mni^- lil:( im"(n-ni;.i!..Mi 
rcLdi-e to I'riti^h Jmlia. The ixreat tro]>ical jjard.en^ at Kew, jn^l out.-i'le Loudon, hlled with 1 ho botauicaJ lu'o-lr^'l, <^f (J-i^ ^n.pi -ii 
coloiii< ^. ajid 'b'votcl to 54ndl'\^ of and exp; rijijcntal work upon their pn^du.ets, are open h) the public au'l prove a !',,u^(;uj| ajid v.dntiM ^ 
ohjc.'t 'c>M']j in awabenii';.' aiid malntai;iiii,i( fhcir interest iu maHer>s of this characb^-r. Kepoit^ from ihe (niii < rs of \,uu u-^ (olmir^j, joi'i 
s]i". i.d r'.'hrc-^ upon the colonu_s tbems"bve'-, ]>ier>ared by the lolonial olli^e, are pri.n«'d auil di-triht.*-, 1 \sid, :\ thro'i-ho'it ih<- llu ]^r{\ 
\t tri'^ c Gonial o(licf^ wh.re a staff <)!;" oihcials, inidi-r the diri^cfion (A Die S(^'"rctary ''( ^tate f; ^' the e 'o]:i< s, ad I'hi'^^U r,^ ii:i.» t-aj-i of (he 
jjiovernnanj (.f colonics v.hich i-, coiKUuled in bai^lfuid, there i^' a library of nt^ar)}' -"0.000 ^ohn)l'-; <:• ; c-h^d. i > c'-'- o\J mati. r-^, ^\ !>i»'h 
ma\ he conMiUed l)y tbon- desiriui? informaiiou upon thi^5 subj '*t. A C'eloidal inforhialion ollb c j^' abo M'>i]it.un' >] by ihe (*o\-'^rnna'ni 
ioi' liu^ prij'jiose of snp]5lyln<^ intended iinmi^yant^ and otht^r^ \\\\\\ inj'(jrmatio!i re;4ar liuLC the colonic-'. 1- i- oudia t ([ ]\v a <'on.nnttce 
nametl hv blie seciehu-y of state for the c(»lonies, vrho is bimsoh' tiu* ])re'/idcnt of that body. The v^-v-^k of (hi : ofiic^' i - <.xt' luicd to ull of 
the (.oloi.p. , (o the publication an\l distributioji of irn'onnation, especially to tb-o-^c <lcM)inK either lo ei >.''uaic t ^, the {oloijii-^ or to 
conduct bu-'iness in tht^m, and for its work a liberal api)roprriation is made by Varliament. Tlie oihcc is in cou-taLt toO( h with tho labor 
dcparin)ent of the ])oaj-d of trade, and suppUe. to the publication r,£ that dc])ariment a cob nam especially de\oted to labor in tb.c > -.ionics. 
li^ [.ni)r'alion« are snpplie<l to lumdrerb* of llbiaries and in-titutions in variou-^ palt^ or the Kin,irdom, a':d it has dcpot^* (a* ].:an.'hc> at 
the ])ubhc lihiaiies in several of tlu' larger eiJios of tln^ Kingdom. Tlie scope of it-Mvork is shov, n by tbe 'iH'i tied tii- mimbcr of 
letters an.d di>j.at"lie^ -"eni ont, larp^ely in answer to in<|uiri( s, in 1000, svari o\( r 47,000, and the niuuber oi cin'.ilaiN vlivtiihntcd alumt 
2-")0,(^^ U, s.'veial thon-and of these bein,i» .mpiibed to teachers in tlu' evening and i^id^iic schools of the Ivn.i'irc. (^e.ait'U-ly ]>osr'cr-, ui\ iui^ 
tin* iiamc'S of all oo.-t-olHt ep in the colonics, and quarterly cirLnlans on the ]>rinei[tal c<>]<.Miies are fcnp-pliid free of cha;;^e to any })er^ons 
desiiin'j; (hern, an*! handbooks on llie principal colonies are aJs,o lurniyhed at the nominal price of 1 penny to tho-c vJio may apply 
for them. 

FRANCE. 

In France the active interest in the subject of colonization is equally apparent. A colonial institute, witli i\I. Ohailley-Bert, the 
distiniiUished student of colonial mattei-s, a« it.s secretary-general, has a membersliip of several thougand persons, and is devoted to studies 
of colonial n^attersand especially to supplying connncEcial and business information to those desiring to undertake commercial or financial 
enterprises i'>r their dev(?lopment. The department of colonies also maintains a pp)ecial department— the "Oiiice Coloniale,'' located in 
tlie Falais Eoyab Galerie d' Orleans — winch has for its duty the procuring and distribution to the public of all information regarding 
colonial npicultm^e, commerce, and industries, and the importation and exportation of the colonies, and of France in her commerce with 
the colonies. This is administered under the direction of a conseil d' administration, composed of the president and the conunission of 
colonies in tht Chamber of Deputies and certain officers of the department of colonies. M. Noufflard, as chief of the commercial section 
and secretary o ' the board of administration, gathers information from all the colonies through constant correspondence with their 
officials, and distributes this information in frequent publications and through a large correspondence both in France and in the colonies. 
A permanent exhibit of the products of the colonies is also maintained, and these, with the publications, serve not only to distril)ute much 
infonnation, but sthnulate public interest in the products, commerce, and possibilities of the colonies. In addition to t ins, the publications, 
both by tlie French Government and by private individuals, in tha form of periodicals, weekly and monthly, annual volumes ii-sued by 
tlie coloTUfd department, and a large number of volumes issued from the press on the French colonies and those of other countries, serves 
to not only maintain a i)ublic interest in matters of this cliaracter, but to distribute much detailed information upon the subject. A 
college for the training of young men for the colonial service is also maintained, as described on another page of this work, 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

In the Netherlands, Germany, and Belgium similar interest is manifested. In the Netherlands a school for the training of men 
for the colonial service is maintained at Delft, and the educational institutions of the country are also encouraged to provide special lines 
of studies suited to matters of this character, and especially the class of colonies maintained by the Netherlands Government; while a 
large library connected with the department of colonies at The Hague supplies infonnation to those desiring to make special studies 
along this line. A large and instructive exhibit of the prodticts of the colony, wdth statistical statements showing the development of 
agricultin*al and other industries in the colonies, and especially in Java, is maintained at Amsterdam, and furnishes extremely valuable 
object lessons regarding the conditions in and value of the colonies of the country. 

GERMANY. 

In Germany a colonial a^ociation, composed of more than 20,000 members scattered throughout the German Empire and tlie German 
colonies, gathers^^and in turn disseminates, information regarding both tbe German colonies and the colonial systems of tlu^ world, while 
in^4bM"lin libraries and associations for study of colonial subjects, and discussions in the press, and publications issued by the Govermnent 
aid m awakening md maintaining public interest, as does also an exhibit of colonial products which is permanently maintained at Berlin. 
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In Bt4giiim, the youngest of tlie colonizing nations of Europe, a colonial institute has been established for the discussion of subjects 
pertainhig to the world's colonies, and distribution of the information thus obtained among the people of that country. This organization, 
*'The Institut Colonial International," is composed not alone of Belgians, but of distinguished students of colonial affairs from all the 
leading nations of the world, and its meetings, which are held annually or biennially, are attended by the most distinguished and 
thoughtful of the world's students of colonial matters, the papers read and discussions which follow being printed and distributed among 
the people of Belgium and to students of colonial matters in other countries. The meetings of this institute are held at the capitals of 
the various countries interested in colonial matters, the meeting of 1900 being held at Paris, that of 1901 at The Hague, while the next 
meeting is set for 1903 at London. The headquarters of the association is maintained at Brussels, where the secretary of the association, 
M. Gamille Janssen, who was the first governor-general of the Congo Free State, devotes his time to gathering and distributing 
information regarding colonial affairs, and to the publications and literature of the institute. 

From the above it will be seen that the study of colonial affairs and colonial economics is considered of very great importance, and 
a subject of permanent interest, by tlie nations having possessions of this character, and that their people, as well as their ofEcers, are 
profoundly impressed, not only with the importance of the subject from the commercial, sociologic, and economic standpoint, but with 
the grave duties and responsibilities which rest upon those who have assumed the government of 500,000,000 of people—one-third of the 
earth's population — located at a great distance from, and under climatic and other conditions widely different from, that of the governing 
country. 

COLONIAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

The debts of the w^orld's colonies aggregate an enormous sum, and this fact has been much commented upon in discussions relative 
to the control of colonies and the responsibility assumed by their governing countries. The entire outstanding colonial indebtedness 
of the world at the present time aggregates probably $4,000,000,000, or, in round terms, one-eighth of the national indebtedness of 
the world, while the population of the colonies is about one-third that of the entire world and their area two-fifths that of the land 
surface of the globe. This indebtedness has rapidly increased in the past few years. The total indebtedness of the British colonies 
alone at the present time is about 12,745,000,000, of which $1,183,000,000 belongs to the Australian colonies alone, $1,031,000,000 to India, 
$265,000,000 to Canada, and $265,000,000 to the other British colonies for which definite figures are available. If to this is added the 
$500,000,000 of Egypt and estimated existing debts and obligations of other colonies of the world, the total reaches the enormous figures 
mentioned above, $4,000,000,000, or one-eighth of the world's entire indebtedness. 

OBJECTS FOR WHICH THE DEBTS HAVE BEEN CREATED. 

Of the $32,000,000,000 of national debts now existing, however, probably no considei^able part w^as created for such absolutely 
legitimate purposes as those of the colonies, and probably no considerable share has, as an offset, such valuable and tangible assets as a 
result of the indebtedness. As has been already indicated, the prime necessity in the development of a colony is the construction of 
roads, railways, telegraphs, harbor and river imx>rovements, postal facilities, irrigating systems in certain cases, public buildings, and 
educational systems. The railways of the w^orld's colonies to-day, as has been already shown, aggregate about 70,000 miles, and they 
are increasing at the rate of about 2,000 miles per annum. The telegraphs are of vastly greater extent, and the roads which have been 
constructed aggregate hundreds of thousands of miles, while the irrigating systeip of India alone includes over 36,000 miles of canals, 
distributaries, and other irrigating works. In India alone there lias been expended for roads, canals, and railways up to the present 
time about 3,000,000,000 of rupees, equivalent, even at the present depreciated value of the rupee, to fully $1,000,000,000. In the 
Australian colonies the indebtedness of $1,183,000,000 has been incurred almost entirely for the construction of roads, railways, telegraphs, 
river and harbor improvements, irrigating w^orks, public buildings, educational institutions, and other public w^orks of this character. In 
Canada a part of the railway system has been constructed with the aid of public funds aggregating more than $50,000,000, and in addition 
to tills the colony possesses a magnificent system of canals 262 miles in length, which, in connection with the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lake system, gives to the colony an inland navigation of 3,000 miles, and upon this canal system, including the canal at Sault Ste. Marie, 
has been expended more than $75,000,000. In Cape Colony 2,000 miles of railway have been constructed and are now owned and 
operated by the colonial government, while other lines have been financially aided to a greater or less extent- 

TANGIBLE AND VALUABLE ASSETS TO OFFSET THE IND33BTEDNESS. 

It will thus be seen that while the indebtedness of the colonies aggregates a large sum they have tangible and valuable assets to 
show for their indebtedness. A large share of the great and valuable raihvay systems of India and the other British colonies belongs to 
the colonial government, as does also the great canal system of India, and in nearly all these the systems are not only an equivalent of the 
money expended upon them, but are actually paying to these governments a fair rate of interest upon the investment, the net income of 
the canals of India being, according to Sir John Strachey, over 5 per cent per annum on the cost, and of the railways, according to the 
Statc^sman's Year- Book for 1901, also over 5 per cent per annum. In the Australian colonies the railway systems not only prove 
proiitable as an investment, but of great advantage to the population by reason of the extremely low rates of transportation Avhich are 
fumisbed the people. In some cases transportation of workmen to and from their homes being at a nominal figure, and of school cliildren 
to and iroui school ab;^olutely free, 

A COMPARISON OP COLONIAL AND NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

A large sliare of the w^orld's national indebtedness, other than the world^s colonial debt, ha? been created for purposes other than 
actual improvements, chiefly wars and the maintenance of standing armies and navies, coast defenses, and works of an offensive and 
defensive character. With colonies this class of expenditures is small. India maintains her arm}'- and naval defense; the Dutch 
colonies in the East maintain tlieir army and pay a part of the expenses of naval protection; the Australian colonies have a trifling 
expenditure for army and navy maintenance, and this is also true of Canada and the other self-governing colonies; but with the smaller 
colonies of all nations the sums which have been expended for military operations, offensive and defensive, are trifling when compared 
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with that of the average nation. As a resnlt their indebtedness iias, proportionately, greater net assets as an equivalent than is the 
case witli the older and self-governing countries, while those assets have a greater earning capacity than those posse^^Bcd by the 
governments which have such assets as an equivalent of any part of their indebtedness. 

HOME GOVEKNMENTS ASSUME NO RESPONSIBILITY. 

As to the responsibility of the governing country for the indebtedness of the colonies, it may be said in general terms tliat the motlier 
country assumes no responsibility for the debts of the colonies. While there have been some exceptions to this general rule, tliey are 
extremely few, and it can scarcely be said that any nation to-day assumes responsibility for any debt of its colonies unless tiie del)t is 
created under extremely exceptional and pressing circumstances. For the large indebtedness of the British colonies the Britisli Govern- 
ment assumes no responsibility, tlie entire debt of India, whether contracted in India or England, being chargeable to and |)aid entirely 
from Indian revenue and responsibility for its final payment only assumed by the Indian government, and this is the cane with r«3fer- 
ence to the debts of the Austrahan, Canadian, and other British colonial governments. In spite of the fact, however, tliat tlie colonies 
themselves stand solely responsible for their indebtedness, the securities of the British colonies sell to-day in the great money markets of 
the w^orld at higher rates than those of almost any other of the great nations. South Australian bonds sold in the open markfits of Lon- 
don in December, 1900, at from 105 to 108; those of Victoria from 102 to 108; those of AVest Australia from 92 to 101; tlio-e of Canada 
from 100 to 106; Cape of Good Hope from 100 to 111; Natal from 100 to 115; those of India from 101 to 108, while in the same market 
scarcely a case is found in .which the securities of the great European nations were at the same date selHng as high as 100. While this 
higher market rate of the securities of the colonies is doubtless due in a very large degree to the higher rates of interest paid by these 
colonies upon their loans, the fact that the assets which they hold as an equivalent enable them to easily i)ay tliese rates of interest and 
that these high prices are paid for the securities with the full knowledge that they are secured only upon tlie faith of the (X^hjnial govern- 
ment and not that of the mother country, suggests that the colonial debts of the world, though large in the aggregate, do not compare 
unfavorably with those of the older communities and political systems. 

The table which follows shows the debt of the British colonies in 1891 and 1900, detailed figures for those of tlie otlier colonies of 
the world not being available. 

Debts of Bkotsh Colonies, 1891 and 1900. 



COLONIES. 


1891 


1900 


COLONIES. 


1891 


1900 1 

i 


India 


£ 

158,722,082 


£ 
164,490,780 
15, 000 
79. 170 
3, GG2, 750 
341,800 


Bahamas 


£ 

81,426 

1,543,120 

30,100 

92,161 

195,415 

532,320 ; 

48, 425, 3r.3 

41,377,693 

28,105,684 

20, 401 . .500 

1,367.440 

6,432,800 

37, 359, 1,57 

248, 990 


£ 

112,830 

2, 149, 410 

414, 000 

294,120 

330, 560 

923,410 

03, 762, 070 

48, 879, 280 

35,227.()60 

24,916,310 

10, 48S, 360 

8, 395, 640 

48,574,450 

205, 080 


Gibraltar 


Jamaica and Turks Islaiid 


Malta anrl G ozo 


79,1118 

2, 518, 374 

200,000 

5, 800 

23, 748, 921 

781, 149 

5, OGO, 354 

1,250 

58, 454 

7, G20 

48, S08, 194 

770, 346 

17.595 

862; 214 


Bar):)ados 


Oevlon 


Ivceward Islands 

Windward Islands 


Hongkone: 


Straits Settlements 


Trinidad aTid Tobago ,-. 


Cape Colony 


31, 409, 700 
1,192,180 
9,019,140 


Jv^ew South Wales 


Mauritius 


Victoj ia 


Natal 


Queensland ... . 


St. Helena 


South Australia 

Western Australia . . 


Sierra Leone 




Bermudas 




44,800 

70, 923, 470 

928, 780 

34,710 

3, 407, 560 


Tasmania . . 


Canada - 


New Zealand 


British Guiana 


Fiji 




Total . 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


427, 834, 090 


530,223,080 





THE DEBT OF INDIA DESCRIBED BY SIR JOHN STKACHEY. 

The following statement regarding the debt of India is from Sir John Strachey's India, published in 1894: 

'^Thepubhcdebtof India amounted in 1892 to Rx. 103,000,000 in India and £107,000,000 in England. The debt is divided for 
purposes of account into two parts, the ordinary debt, similar in character to the public debt of other countries, and the iniblic works 
debt, consisting, as I have explained, of money invested in productive works, that is, in railways and works of Irrigation. Tiie Indian 
and English figures can not properly be added together, but if we take the rupee at tlie old conventional value of 2s., the total debt of 
India in 1892 was £210,000,000, of which £134,000,000 had been incurred for public works and £76,000,000 for otiier purposes. 

''In 1857, just before the outbreak of the mutinies, the public debt of India was about £51,000,000. The task of suppressing the 
mutinies and the reorganization of the administration added more than £42,000,000 to the debt, and in 1862 the total amount of 
the debt was £97,000,000. Thus, in the twenty-nine years tliat elapsed alter the sup]>ression of the mutinies and the cessation of the 
extraordinary expenditure immediately due to them, the debt was increased l)y £113,000,000. This increase resulted entirely from the 
policy of l)orrowing for investment in railways and irrigation works. Apart from sucli investments, the public debt in tlie XHiriod I have 
mentioned not only received no increase, but was reduced by about £21,000,000. This w-ill appear the more remarkable wdien it is 
remembered that India during this time suffered from a succession of serious famines, involving an expenditure of nearly £15,000,000 
for their relief, that a net sum of £12,250,000 was spent on wars in Afghanistan and Egypt, and that a large increase; of charge has been 
caused by the fall in the gold value of silver. 

*'The existing State railways have in many, but not in all cases been constructed directly by the government. Under tlie tonns 
of the original contracts it has exercised, in most of the c^ses in whi(;h this has been possible, its powers of purchasing the raihva.y8 
constructed, by companies. These railways then became state lines. The most important of the undertakings thus purcliased was the 
East Indian Hallway, the great line connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the northern provinces. The transaction has ])rove<l very 
advantageous to the state. In the ten years ending with 1893 it brought to the public revenues, after meeting all char'ges, including 
interest on borrowed capital, a clear profit of nearly Rx. 6,000,000, and, in addition, a further sum of more than Rx. 900,000, representing 
capital debt paid off through the operation of the terminable annuity, by means of which the purchase of the line was made. At the 
end of seventy-four years from 1880, when the annuity expires, the government will come into receipt of a clear yearly income whicii 
may be estimated at not less than Rx. 3,000,000, equivalent, after making allowances for all outgoings, to the creation of a capital of 
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upward of 50,000,000 .sterling. In this and some other cases the working of the line has not been managed directly by the government, 
]>ut nn^<.n,ah a compajiy on a working lease. 

' "Hie rale nf inkM\\<t gnaranteed on the capital of the railways first constructed by the companies was 5 per cent, and the government 
felt il-cir hoaiul to make ^rond any sum by wdiich the net trafiic receipts, after paying ainvorking expenses, fell short of the amount 
u(M'c.suy to i)ro\ ide illtefvs^ at that rate. The later contracts have been more favorable to the government. 

^•'iMu^ true mcaMu-e oi (lie burden of public debt is the annual charge thrown upon the revenues by the payment of interest. The 
fnuuicial rc-ults of (lie policy r»f ])orrowing for investment in public works, judged by this test, have been highly satisfactory. 

^^^11 rnVJ-r/.) t})e iotal net cliarge to the state on account of debt of every description, including that invested in public works, and 
also uicludlng iho sums paid for g\iaranteed interest to railway companies, was Rx, 0,585,000. In 1891-92 this charge had fallen to Ex. 
4,-125,000, a ro liicfion of Ux. 2,160,000. 

'•lOioiioh has been «iid to show that in spite of all drawbacks the policy of borrowing for investment in productive public works 
ha.^ been highly sucre^sful, and that it has conferred most important benefits on the country. 

'' t have fiitlierto s]>nken oidy of those public works wdiich gave a direct return in cash on the money spent on them. Since the 
Iraii-lVr ui the goveruuu^nt to the Orown there has been a very large expenditure from revenue on the works which, although some of 
them do not coiiie into that class, are of high utility. Within this period nearly Ex. 200,000,000 has been devoted to roads and bridges, 
telcyr'nphs, hospitals, barracks and military works, colleges, schools, and other public buiklings, and minor works of irrigation and 
na\igation. y^oivAy 40,000 nnU^^ of telegraph Unes have been constructed, and I can not tell how many thousand miles of roads." 

LAND OWNERSHIP IN THE COLONY. 

Four distinct systems of land ownership or control are in practice in the colonial territories of the world: First, the retention of the 
ownership of the land by the governing country; second, control of the land by chartered companies, to which new territory is in some 
cases temporarily granted for development; third, ownership of large estates for cultivation and development of agricultural, mineral, 
and forest resources; fourth, small individual holdings by the people. 

Tliese four methods of land control are entirely distinct and strongly marked in their characteristics, and while they sometimes 
merge into each other under certain conditions, the extent to which they are adapted in the administration of the colony bears an 
important relation not only to its tinances and development, but to the condition, prosperity, and contentment of the people. These 
distinct systems have developed in localities, climates, and among-people differing so widely in characteristics that they may be said to 
be in part at least the result of local and long-existing conditions. 

inSTENTION OF THE OWXEESHIP OF LAND BY THE QOVERXMEKT. 

Tliis system is chiefly in operation in the densely populated countries of the Orient, where the European governments when they 
took control found the system already in existence and recognized in it a convenient means of raising revenue. In India and Java, 
from time immemorial, the lands have been considered the sole property of the government, and their occupancy a privilege for which 
an annual compensation must be rendered. The Indian government for many generations before the British assumed control of India 
had obtained a large share of its revenue from the produce or money received as annual rental of the land. In Java when the Netherlands 
Government took possession they found a similar condition. 

In liulia the Brilish have in srmic parts maintained the system of permanent ownership of the land by the government but have 
tested sariotiH j)lans of a.-^-ehsing the reveuu(\ in some rase> the lan<l has been ])ernian(mt!y leasc^d in large tracts at a fixed annual rental 
with th(^ jfrivilege of sublease, the })arty so leasiuu becoming res}>onsible to tlu^ L^overnuicnt fur the annual ]*aynieut for the u-e of the 
kuid. i)J other cases contracts have been made with Xhv oceupauN of the land b\ which th<\v naay occupy it at a [ixc^l rate for a term 
of thirty years, aiter which llie rates are revis(Hl: but tlji'V Mil! iuive the privi!(\ux^ of renewal of their lease at lu^w rates, thus ^dvino" tJiem 
an ab>o!nt'* permanency of holding, though with Ui^certaiuty as to tlip annual rate they luu.'-t pay at th.{^ terminatio2i of tlie thirtv-vear 
]KTi('d fi>r v/iiicli the oriijrinal C'lijlract w<'is uia<te, lu othiu' conlr;!ct;-^ tlii^ rates aw a^.-vHyvd from year to yu)r. In ^^onjc ca^c-, Iiowever 
the uctual tit'e of the IlukI has ])n>S(^d trom tljc govv'rnmenl to the ]u*](lc]', ^\]nle the fa^'t that th'.; h>]^;^-tenTi Icasi^-^, with jiriviieii'e of 
]!(^t'pctual renewal, are acc<jm}uuned with the priviicg*^ of tran-fer aiid simiUir n't<^ntion by the person to wh.oiuthey tivv transferred in 
ciise of iii^ continnntion oi the anTuiid ]>nynients, giv(^s 'lO the sy.^t'Mu, in some d(\!j:rce, tiu^ criaract eristics ol ]>c;!nuinent ovvucMvlup. 

In Java the Dutch, when thty took po-^e->ion, fotuid lliut tlu^ ownt'rshlp <jf the soil by tiu^ sovereign vas genc^niljv ack3j!;"\vie(l'i(\d 
and they tlierei"'U'e c<ailinueil the system, tid<ing an aiuuiai rental for certain tia'-ts controikKi by the villtcjre or conminuilv, Th(* rental 
paid, for these lands was for numy year<, and isi sfuue case- still i^ojitinues tci !)e, a shanMtf the pro<lu('t of l:]ie land. No ])(^rinai]ent 
ownership of land by th<^ oecupanl v^a-^ jH'r?nitte(k and thu-, as ra India, a larg(j shar(>. of \hc rcxcnuo necessary f'ir the coujluct oi the 
gov(M^mn(Mit was obtiuned from ilu' an'mal rental <u' tlie land. Tnder tlie culture system a nion^ direct control was reUiineil over a icirt 
of the lan<{, but in that whieh u;i- ^illotled to natives for tlieir ]KTsnual use and for the raising of rice a share of the cro]) was exacted 
each \ ear <i^ payment for u^o of the land ovv^jied by the governnuud. In recent years thegoverjiment of Java hns encf)urage<i thi^ clearing: 
and develi)pineid ot e( rtiuu sections ^^ liere nuich lahor vuis required to put the land in cultivable condition, by giNing ])(^rman( nt 
ownership lo tho^e mcierlaking its desclopment, and \^ith that ownershii) the right of transfer. 

LAND ItENTS AN IMPOFvTANT PART OF THE REVENUES IN IKBIA AND JAVA. 

!u hc^th lu. iia and Java the receipts from the rental of lands furnishes the largest item of the revenues. Tlie Indian budo-et for 
1001 e.-iim:\tv'd l!ie tnial receit^ts at l,05o,;?:j7,r)00 rupees, and of this large tota.1 271,180,000, or more than one-fourth, was from land revenue. 
The Sttd-rsnian's '^t ar-lUiok f<ir JOOl, iliscnssing the public revenue of India, says: '^The most important source of public income is the 
land, in the grea'er piirt oi Bengal, ah-out one-fourth of Madras, and some districts of the Northwest Provinces the assessment was fixed 
perman(".nly one htmdred years ago, whiles it is ilxed periodically at intervals of from twelve to thirty years over the rest of India. In 
the piu'inanentiy scilled tracts the land revenue avei'ages about two-thirds of a rupee per acre of cultivated land (present value of the 
rupee about iV,l C(^nts) and rei^resents on an average about one fifth of the rental, or about one-twenty-fourth of the gross value of the 
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produce. In tlie temporarily settled tracts the land revenue averages about 1^ rupees per acre of cultivated land, and re|>ree(\nl.s 
something less than one-half of the actual or estimated rental, and is x>i'obably about one-ten tli or one-twelfth the gro^s value of the 
produce/' 

In the Dutch Eat^^t Indies the budget of 1899 put the total revenue at 132,743,000 fiorinf^, and of thi8 sum 18, 231; 000 ^va? from the 
land revenue received from the natives and 2,138,000 from land tax on nonnatives. 

THE LAND SYSTFM IN INDIA. 

The following dcBcription of the land system of India is condensed from a statement from Sir W. W. Hunter, whose long experience 
in India has already been referred to. That the state should appropriate to itself a direct share in the produce of tlie soil is a fundauicuial 
axiom of Indian finam:es that has been recognized throughout the East from tin\e immemorial. Eor generations prior to British occn])a iicy 
the Hindu village retained its customs, and one of these was that the growing liarvests of the village field sliould be thrown 'wto a 
eonioion fund and the share of the state set aside before the remainder should be distributed, and this was done by the \illtigc lieadiiK^]. 
Under the Mughal administration, which came later, the collection of the land tax w'as in the hands of an ollii!er kno^vu as tlie zixmhidar, 
and he was accepted in the early part of the British administration as a suitable man through whom to cH:)]lec.t the revenues from the 
villages and sections of territory. Under that system the zamindars paid a lump sum per annum for the area over whic^li tliey exercised 
their contrc^ and were permitted to sublet it, with the rights of transfer and inheritance, subject always to the payment in ])er[ietuiiy of 
a rent charge. In default of due payments the lands were liable to be sold to the highest bi<ider. As no restraint was retained regarding 
the rates of rental the system by which the zamindars w^ere able to fix their own rents became oppressive, while in other cases tiie 
transfers and retransfers of the permanent leases W'hich they made have created a permanent control over the land wliich lias many of 
the characteristics of ownership^ one of wdiich is the power to borrow^ money upon these permanent leases. This permanent settkMuent 
through the zamindars, how ever, was confined to three provinces, and only apjilies to portions of these. In other sections the ' ' Rayotwari ' ' 
system prevailed, by which the government leases direct to the cultivator or peasant proprietor, the rate being fixed for a term of thirty 
years, w^ith the right of perpetual rental on acceptance of the new rate fixed by tlie government at the end of that term. In this, also, 
the lease is a transferal>le and hereditable property, contiuuous without question at the expiration of the tliirty-year lease by consent to 
the revised rate. In still other x>arts the land is divided into comparatively small sections, place<l under direction of a native oiiicia], 
who, every year, ascertains the area actually under cultivation and assesses the fields according to tlieir character at a presciil^ed rate. 

EFFECT OF LAND OWXEKSHiP BY NATIVES IN INDIA. 

In certain parts of India the lands have passed into ttie complete ownersliip of the natives or the right of permanent retention and 
transfer upon the payment of fixed annual rentals. This is in many cases accompanied by the right of mortgaging the land as secarifcy 
for loans. This system has been nmch criticised by British officials of long experience in India, who say that the effect of giving the 
native the power of mortgaging his land too frequently results in his burdening himself with debt ami finally losing the land. This view was 
pointedly exx)ressed by a distinguished British ofiicial at the recent (1901) meeting of the International Coloniid Institute at The Hague, 
w^ho stated in a discussion of this qu<Bsti<3n that the experience wdth this system in India was that in too many ciises it resulted in the 
fintd and permanent transfer of the land to the money lenders and its loss by the native. 

THE I,AND SYSTEM OF JAVA DESCRIBED. 

The following description of the laiKl system of Java is by Mr. IT. F. Boys, formerly a British oOicer in In(h*a, whose work, Rome 
Kotes on Java, is connnended ]>y thfe Dutch colonial ofiicersas arcurate and fair in its statements. Its <lisrussion ol" the relative merits of 
the Hutch inethods in Java and those of the EngUsh in India, found in the closing paragraphs, are especially inti'rcMijm-. 

The Umd system o]}tainhig in Java when the ihitch first landed was almost identical with that T)revailit\i^ in Hindustan. an<] it i^ 
<|uitt^ ('{^rtain that it w^as rarried from the latter <:uuntry to their new settlements by the emigs-ant Hiufhi.-^. AVe find th(^ sovnviun 
aci<nowh'dged without question as the owner of the soil, the cultivator occu-pyiiig it nude*- "n^-'r^-;1,rv r...M.^;f;<w,u j}./. 



nomuudly called the ^(fvereign among them. The J:i\an's idea of property is modiii;Ml ])y the thrr(^ kind-Mii >'uojiM'ts to whicii ii is 
applird— -rice fiehis, gagas, or fruit trees. A Jaxon has no rice field he ran call ids (u.vn. 'j'hos*' nf vvhu'li !■.<• had tliensoot" \-{'4 ytar 
will lie I'xchantred next year for others. They t-irculate fn^m one cidtivator to auotlier, and if any villager witc oxclndeil b<M\(-nM 
inl':dliblv emigrate. It is\liii(Tent with the gagns, or (ands wlu're dry rice iscu1tivai(^<l. TIk^ {'u]ti\at(^r who ch-irs <\U'\\ Umd iVoni hv^cs 
or i)ru^h'\vood'"and rodaims them from a u'ilderness cousidiTS himself to !)e a proprietor of t]lo^amt^ With rr^a-d ti. fruit trrcr^ O.h- 
Javan cuitivator claims tiso^-e hi' hits plajitc^l as his legal property without any imp(»Hl. If a rh'm awiv t(^ trausgrc,-;' again-1 \i\]< riuhi 
the viiiage would be dci^ertcd." 

LANDS CHANTED IN FEE TO E.NCOdlACi: lU-VFf.ol'MIONr. 

Tiu^ oidy exceptions to the general rule, wliich excluded th(> idea of inrlividual right in lan<lc<l j>rop<'rty, arc (n ho foimd in tlic 
moujitainous'and woode<l tracts occupied by the Sundas in the we-r of tlic i>htnd, whore ])ri\ate prop^'ri^ i^ cstai>li^h( d luid the boldct's 
interest is transferable. This right has d.oubtlesb arisen in thc^e tracts from th(^ neccHsh) of om-ri?):; Mipcif'.r iudmcnicni^' t'> tl.(^ 
reclaimers of sncji lan< Is to settle in those parts, an.d it may be compared to the rights acquired by ryots m In.iia, v, ho, und^-r c!can};g 
graids, felled the diniFi? forests of the Terai tracts. 

THE LAND SYSTEM UNDER NATIVE RULEIIS. 
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THE DUTCH FOLLOWED NATIVE CUSTOMS. 

When the Dutch had made good their footing in the island they made no attempt to nndertake its government. So far as the 
natives were concerned they left them and their management entirely to their native rulers. Their policy was entirely commercial and 
avowedly selfish. They ineieted on certain articles of commerce being kept close monopolies for themselves; they demanded from each 
district a forced contingent of rice, leaving the tnmangungs (or regents) to levy it from the villages in what manner they pleased; they 
compelled the regents to supply whatever labor they required for their public works, and after they had started the coffee plantations 
they required the regents to see that every cultivator planted, nurtured, and plucked a certain number of coffee trees; they recjuired 
that the services of 32,000 families should be placed at their disposal for the felling of timber in the government forests, and in other 
ways they endeavored to bleed the country for their own benefit without attempting to give it anything in return. During this period, 
therefore', the mdiappy country had not only to endure the ills which were indigenous, but it had in addition to suffer the opx>ression 
consequent on the presence of a foreign power, which insisted on the native rulers extorting produce and forced services from the people 
for their white masters as well as for themselves. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, who commanded in Java during British occupation, had not been long in Java before he determined on a 
complete change of systenL The Dutch monopolies were abandoned; freedom of cultivation was established; the forced delivciies of rice 
was stopped; all tolls on inland trade were abolislied, and taxes on coasting trade removed; the port dues were equalized and their 
collection taken out of the liands of the Chinese. 

Raffles then proceeded to reform the land tenures by excluding, as much as possible, the higher class of natives from any connection 
with tlie soil, by leasing tlie lands direct to the cultivator. During the Dutch rule the native regents would farna out the lan<l revomies 
to demangs, and the demangs would sublet to bukals. Raffles forbade such leases, and reduced the regents and their su])ordinates to 
mere collectors of revenue. Villag(3 rent rolls were i)repared, and the native collectors had to colie(;t and account in accor<iance with 
these. The (•ulti^vat()rs were given leases for three years, and it was clearly the intention of Raffles to introduce the ryotwaii system of 
India, and to make the cultivators practically proprietors of their lands. To compensate native officials for their loss of income under 
these changes, RatHes provided tliem with handsome salaries and maintained their rank. 

It was RpJtics's intention, as soon as Ids temporary settlement had expired, to corder on the cultivators the full pro]>rietary riglit in 
their holdings, involving the terribly doubtful privilege of alienating their fields and the disastrous liability to l>e sold up, either by 
tlieir civil creditors or by the revenue authorities for default. By the return of the island to Dutch nde the Javans liave escaped that 
fatal gift of absolute proprietary right which has been the ruin of so many tens of thousands of our peasantry in India, and witli which, 
while striving to bless, we have so effectually cursed the soil of India. 

BUTCH METHOnS IN JAVA COMPABED WrfH ENGLISH METHODS IX INDIA. 

It is not too mu(;h to say that the loss of all the many benefits which undoubtedly would have been conferred on Java by thesu])stitution 
of English for Dutch rule is not too high a price to have paid for escape from the many evils of unrestrained power to alienate landed 
property. Under their present government the Javans, according to our English ideas, ought to be the most miserable people. That they 
are not so, but that, on the contrary, they are the most prosperous of Oriental peasantry, is mainly due to one cause, the inability of the 
Javan to raise one single florin on the security of his fields, and the protection thus enjoyed by him against the money lender and 
against himself. Nature is bountiful in Java^ and undoubtedly the abundant fertility of the soil enables the Javan to stand uj) under 
many ills to which he is subject. But were her fecundity doubled, were she to pour her gifts as from a cornucopia into his lap, nothing 
would ultimately save him from the money lender and from consequent eviction from his fields and his home if he were able to pledge 
the one or the other as security for an advance. * ^ * 

From the slight sketch of Java and its institutions which has been given it will have been seen how diflerent are the methods of 
government adopted by Holland and England in their administration of their Oriental possessions. We strive our very best to rule 
India in the interest of the native population. The Dutch do not profess to study the well-being of their Javan subjects, save as an object 
secondary to their own advantage. England expends the whole of her enormous revenue in India, and sends not a rupee westwjjrd, save 
for goods purchased, while Holland receives ordinarily from Java as pure tribute more than one-third of her colony's income. We lay 
ourselves out to give every Indian who cares to come forward for it what is practically a free education right up to the universities which 
we have established, and still continue to establish, all over India. Holland of set purpose keeps its Eastern subjects as stujiid and 
ignorant as is possible. We are scrupulously exact in all our dealings with the natives, insisting on a full wage being paid for all w^ork 
done and checking by all the means in our power the tendency on the part of all natives in authority to compel labor, while the Dutch 
have no hesitation in utilizing to the full this tendency, and practically draw from this source a large portion of their revenue. The 
English protect all rights in land, however shadowy they may be, and confer others. The Dutch admit no such rights, and studiously 
avoid the introduction of the proprietary principle. W^e persist in impressing on the native mind that the Western and the Oriental, 
the heir of Europe's civilization and successor to Eastern conservatism, are all equal and equally fitted for and capable of understanding 
and of profiting by those social institutions and forms of government to which we ourselves are so attached. The Dutch frankly deny 
the equahty, and ridicule the notion that all the w^orld should be ruled on the same principle. 

To the Anglo-Indian visiting Java and viewing these great differences it is somewhat humiliating to feel that the Dutch have most 
unquestionably, in one point at any rate, succeeded where we have partially failed. Conscious of the absolutely upright intentions of his 
own Government, and convinced that it is the first wish of every English official connected with the administration that all classes should 
share in the blessings which should flow from it« benevolent measures, he is startled to find the great mass of agriculturists in Java 
manifestly in a far better material condition than our own ryots. This is unquestionably the case, and the fact undoubtedly proves that 
our treatment of the great questions relating to land tenures, which a hundred years ago were partly similar to those which have from 
time to time arisen in Java, have not been dealt with in the manner best calculated to secure the fiappiness of the people. The 
denationalization of the land, which from the time of Lord CornwalMs till the present day has been more and more completely effected, 
has resulted in the aggrandizement of a class of wealthy landlords and middlemen at the expense of the cultivator of the soil, and we 
liave surrendered that splendid position as owners of the land which enables the Dutch to appropriate for State purposes the whole 
rental of the country and to insure that that rental shall always be so moderate in amount as to enable the peasant to pass Ids days in 
comfort and without care. Doubtless Holland would do well to treat her rich dependency in a more generous, more unselfisli npirit, 
and in many points she could undoubtedly take lessons from England; but the impartial student of the economics of the Eastern 
possessions of the two countries will certainly come also to the conclusion that India has much to learn from Java. 

Regarding the system of the permanent retention of land ownership by the Government, it may be said that its retention in com- 
mnnities where the system has always prevailed is commended by many students of colonial methods, for two reasons: First, that it 
furnislies a sim|)le and readily accepted method of raisisig revenue; second, that the experience of the British in those parts of India 
wliere the soil has been transferred to the native, with power of mortgage and transfer, is that the land, in a large proportion of crises, 
soon passes into the possession of the money lenders. 

CONTROL OF THE LAND BY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

This system, as is shown elsewhere, is a revival in recent years of methods adopted, tested, and abandoned in the early part of last 
century. Under it great companies are given control of large undeveloped territories, the control extending to the right of development 
of lands, forests, mines, highways, the construction of roads and railways and canals, the sale or lease of lands, the establishment and 
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administration of forms of government, the maintenance of a police force and even, if necessary, of an army (which, however, is in 
some degree under control of the home Government). These charters, and the governments established under them are, imder modern 
methods, administered under the constant supervision of officials appointed by the home Government and located in the governed 
territory, and their assent to all the important acts of the governing company is necessary, inchiding sales or leases of lands, the raising 
of revenue, taxation levied upon the occupants of the soil, etc. The details of this method of governing a country, and incidentally of 
the control or disposition of the land, are discussed under the head of "Chartered companies" and need not be repeated here. 

OWNERSHIP OR LEASE OF LARGE ESTATES. 

The system of control of large estates by individuals or 'corporations is in part a relic of slavery days, when large plantations, 
worked by groups of slaves, were possible; while in other cases they are still considered a necessity by reason of the fact that certain 
agricultural products can only be turned into marketable condition by the use of costly machinery, and that when such machinery and 
the accompanying plant are installed the control of a sufficient area of land to supply the natural product to be thus manufactured is a 
business necessity. Under these two systems, the one following the other, great estates have been established in many of the colonies, 
especially those in which sugar production forms the chief agricultural industry. In the West Indies and adjacent territory, where 
sugar cane w^as originally the most profitable crop, large estates were created, the cane being grown by slave labor, and considerable sums 
invested in the machinery of manufacture. After slavery ceased to exist, the owners of the estates found it difficult to obtain negro labor 
for continuing the production of the sugar cane, and in a number of cases, as lias been described under the head of "Indentured labor," 
coolies from India, and in a few cases labor from other sources, w^ere brought in under contract and put upon these plantations or estates 
and the production of cane for the manufacture of sugar continued. With the development of the present methods of sugar production, 
the use of extensive machinery and large plants requires a certainty of cane production, prompt handling, and a large producing area in 
the immediate vicinity of the j)lant to insure success, and for this work it is held that the control of large estates by lease or ownership 
and the employment, under such terms as will insure continuous labor, of a large force to operate the estates, especially during the criti- 
cal period of cane ripening and grinding, is an absolute necessity. This view has led in the Dutch East Indies, since the abolition of the 
forced labor system, to large leases of land by the Government to great sugar manufacturing companies, and under the agrarian law of 
1870 large tracts which were formerly waste lands have been leased to these companies on hereditary holdings for a seventy-five year term. 
In 1898 nearly 1,000,00G acres w^ere thus ceded to 752 individuals and companies. 

INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP. 

The system which is being now generally commended, aside from that operative in the two great territories where govermental 
control of the land has continued for generations, India and Netherlands, is that of the sul)division of the land into comparatively small 
holdings, while in the densely populated tropical colonies the tendency is in favor of <lecidedly small holdings. This has been already 
discussed under the head of "Diversification of industries," where it is shown that especially in the densely populated colonies of the 
British West Indies careful inquiry has established, and experiments substantiated, the theory of small individual ow^nership of land, 
coupled with a diversification of industries. The application of this plan in a somewliat modified form to less densely populated sections, 
coupling it with the central factory system (under a plan by which the individual owners will grow cane or other agricultural products 
for the factory), is also recommended and in some degree being developed in certain colonial and tropical sections. In general terms it 
may be said that individual ownership prevails in a large proportion of the colonies wliere population and development are in an 
advanced state, and that the disposition is to apply it in conjunction with the central factories necessary for the successful production of 
the great staples. "The most prosperous of the colonial workingmen," says Sir Charles Dilke in his Problems of Greater Britain, " are 
landholders in towns or suburbs, shareholders in companies owning factories and mines, and in fact capitalists and proprietors with the 
same feeling against the nationalization of the land as is found among landowners in the United Stfites. Although the most extreme 
land reformers of Europe either care nothing for free transfer of land, or dislike it, the whole of the (British) colonies have adopted and 
maintained, with every sign of popular assent, an easy system of the transfer of real estate, and support it as stt^adiiy as they do universal 
education, manhood suffrage, and the other planks of the old colonial liberal programme now mostly (^arried into law. * * * The land 
systems of British North America are modeled upon the American freehold homestead plan. In (Jape Colony there is a curious land 
system of Dutch origin, the greater portion of the land being held of the Crown on a quitrent teiuire, and a good deal more held as 
leasehold, while a few of the large estates are upon a freehold tenure. Under an act of 1887 land is disposed of at public auction with 
payment by the purchaser of one-fifth of the price within a year, and mortgage of four-fifths at 4 per cent in inxov of the government. 
The State is in Cape Colony, a large landowner and quitrents form a considerable item in the public revenue. In Natal the old Dutch 
farmers were allowed farms of from 2,000 to 6,000 acres, at an annual rental of a little over half a farthing an acre, redeemable at fifteen 
years' purchase. But from 1848 a lioineKstead system was adopted, and since 1880 lands liave been sold in freehold in lots of not over 
2,000 acres, payable in twenty annual installments witliout interest. In the Australian colonies, when lands were k^t out to pastoral 
tenants at low rents it was only as a temporary arrangement, and within the colonies the agricultural land has parsed gradually to free 
selectors of the working class- All the colonies except the Cape, and for a time New Zealand, have shown alacrity in getting rid of the 
freehold of their land for cash, tliough all of them have tried their liand at legislation intende<I to sec^ure a ]yrot'erence to the poor man. 
In each of tlie colonies a small body of men, with distinguished leaders, have advocated the nationalization of the land; in none of tliem 
have their views found general favor, probably for the reason that too large a proportion of the population are interested as landowners 
in leaving matters as they are.'* 

LANGUAGE IN THE COLONIES. 

Little effort is made by the experienced colonizing countries to introduce their own language or customs among the natives of the 
colonized country, except in the few coionies which proved suitable for permanent habitation of the people of tlie mother country. In 
the English colonies, classed as " habitation colonies," in which a large part of the population is coiniMK^f d of t lie u^alyc^ of t[ie nir)lher 
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country or their descendaDts, the language is of course English, except in a certain Bection of Canada occupied by French, who liave 
persistently maintained their own language and customs, and in some parts of South Africa, formerly controlled and settled by the Dutch, 
where the Dutch language is retained. In the British West Indies the use of the English language became general through the intercourse 
of the governing class ^Itli the negro population during fslave days, and thus Eaglish became the generally accepted language in those 
islands, while a similar canditlon prevails in the French West Indian colonies, where the language of the governing country is generally 
Bpoken . 

NATIVE LANGUAGE IlETAIKED IN THE TROClCS. 

If' thf' gn-at tr()]iif'al cpmmunities, however, Vvdu're large masHe,"> of peophMvith a native language iire governed by Kur<^]>ean nations^ 
no vifori \< u)'df]i) io intr<>du(^<i the language of th(^ governing (»ountry, e:scei>t amone the few with whom the oilicerK-^ from the home 
coiudry nece^'Harily coine in contact, i\m\ through whom tliey ^listribute tlieir instruction and govennnent to the native?. ThiiH in India 
all nativcM desiring to oiter the service of the (Tovernmeiit and to nerve in such capacity as will bring them in constant tou(*h with the 
EnglJRli officials there located, are required to learn the Englisli laniiiuige, and thin tliey do with facility and great hucccsj^; bat, aside 
from thifi, the ad()pti<ni of the Knglinh language \s not urged upon the native?, though it is taught in the f^chools of the highc^r grades, 
and even in itertain ^'chooln of tl'c lower grade.-i, to tho^e who de>-jn^ sueh int-truction. In the Xethorlandrf the adoption of the language 
of Uw motiier country h\ the natives is^ di.«tinctly discouraged, OlFicial.s .^ent from the Netherlands to the c(»louies are required to perfect 
them«(^lveH in the Ianguag(M>f the natives, in part in the training' schools and tlie <'olk'ge maintained in the Netherlands for their instruc- 
tion, and afterwards in actual intercour?=e with tJie natives, and writers upon condition?^ in Java state that the disposition to dih'courage 
the introduction of the language of the governing country in the colony is carried to Mich an extent that olUcials, even if addrenssed by 
a native in the Dutch iangnage, reply iJi the native tongue. 

THE FRENCH, SPANISH, AND POBTUGUESE METHODS. 

In the colonies governed by France the method followed i;* somewhat differejit, the use of the French language among the natives 
being eiu-ouraged wherever practicable, and the effect ot thin is seen in the fact that J^Veiich continues to be the general language of the 
l)eopl(i in their older colonies and ca'cu in certain islands and communities whitth v/ere formerly colonies of France, but are now 
otiu'twit^e governed. This is also true of the metho<ls adopt-i^l by the Spanish and Portuguese colonizers — tlieir language having outlived 
their control in the va?t sections of South, (V.ntral, and North America, and thv East and AVest Indi(\'^, formerly controlled by them. 
This fact, that the French GovcM-nmiMit is more inclintMl to giv(^ its language to the colonies than is the case with the other colonizing 
countries, and that the Spanish nud Portu'^uese not only give tlieir language to the countries whicli they govern, but in such indelible 
form that it has been n^aintain'Hi long afu^r their control of the territory has disnpi)cared, is apparently due, in part, at least, to two 
circumstances: First, that thi> French and Hpanisii made greater efforts in their ofhcdal and personal relations to assimilata the natives 
to their own customs and nu^thods ; and second, the active work of- the missionaries and machinery of the Church of Eome, which, in 
conjunction with, and ai(h'd by the home <T(n'ernments, permeated the native (X)mmunities, introducing and establishing the language 
and more or less of the customs of the g<n'erning people. 

VIEWS OF DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS AND ECONOMISTS. 

On this subject of the introduction of the language of the governing country into the colonies or noncontiguous communities 
goverm^d, Sir^ieori^c^ Cornewall Lewis says: *'If it hv hiexpedient for a government to change suddenly the law^s of a dependency, 
it is still more inex}KMlienl for the govennnent to attemY>t to make a sii(hU>n clumge in its language. The ae(]iiisition of a new 
Innguage is a slow mifl laborious pvoec->^s; and it implies an amount of diliiriMU'e, leisure, and intellig{*nco v/hich can not be expected 
of an entire eonununity of odult'^. The gnnit muss of nutnkind never acjuire a liui^mage In- '-tiuly; they oidy know the language 
whif'h th<\v inip('r<-'ptibly Indiibc, during infancy and childhocMl. It is no more possih]t> for a govcrnnient, by the esi>ression 
of its will and by offering nnvards or threatening puni^lnnent-!, to cbamre suddenly the Ini^guaL^e of its sui>jeets tiian to add a 
cubit to tlieir statnro or to giv(* them a sixth sense. A government may jRlb'lish il-' huv-^ and i-)tlH'racts m a foreign language, but 
it can not cause tln^ ]>eople to nnderstand them; it may probdut advocates from pLuKung in their native tongue, but it can not enable 
them, however much they may d(^-^ire it, to ]!lead in an acpiired languag^^; it may declare that contracts and testaments made in 
the lamrungo of the eount^y are invalid, but it ean not enable j)arties to ('(uitriiet.s (*r testators to (!om]>tx^hend the meaning of instruments 
d.rawn in a foreign toneue. ^hmy ( xaroplc^ inight be given (>f ihi^ Tjiis^-hievouseiLcet-* wldeh hav(>. been produced byan attempt t(i force 
the lanuna^e of a governnaMit upon the jico])k\ Thus, when Jose]>h II attem])ted to treat Hungary as a dependency, to incorporate it 
vnih Austria, and to reform its laws by his own authority, the ])etj[>le for a time submitted, unwillingly, to his u>eful though too hastily 
introdiu-cd r(MV>rm^; bur when h.e orde-Y^d St. ^^t(>phen's cvcAvn to be carried to Vienna and issued an e-liet Ujaking (Jerman the language 
of governuHMit throughout Hung.iry the pco]de arose in insurrection against liim. In like man!u>r, the ineasuresof the King (jf Holland 
for Introdueing tlu' u>e oi the Duieh lauguacre into llelgium intheplaee of the French lau'^iiage, whiidi wa^ spe,k(ui ]>ythe cilucated classes, 
created i\ aeneral discontent th font:'! lout lj(dottnn, and contri)>ut(^d niateriahy to x>t'f'duee a Belgian revolution and the conset]nent 
separation of I'elgimu. from noJlnnd. JOv«mi if a domiuani country should succeed in diffnsuig its own lanruage ainojiix the people of a 
de])endom-y, it mi.udd fail iJi creating the altachuient to its goveriiment whi(;h was the end sought by llu^ introtlueii.ui of its language. 
And if In- a ton ib-le ov overhasly hdroduetion of its language it engondered discontent in the depcudenrx, it v»ould ])roduce an effect 
the very o[;.posite of that intended; since, instead of attaching the pec^ple of the depen(h»ncy to itself, it would . Irensithoii their aversion 
to lis ^u['reiua<*y. It iso]>vi,ui< that Ib.e l>esf mode of inc(u*poiating n bf>dy of pco[>UMvith the re^l of th{M-!n[)in^ is to render them 
conleuled and happy, and thai any nu-isnres whitd) renders tlu^n discontented is likely to prevent that i!i('or]>oration. ^"' '^' '^' The 
self-] artiality v^dueh lead.s tl^e doiMinant country to hitroduce its own language uitoa'<lepend{^ncy, wiUiour due regard, to the eircumstances 
of tlie latter, son)('tinu'sbring>evil-u]M'ntlic(h'pendeTi(-yitsell by caii^i]igth<nipp()int!nent<>ipr'<>ple of the dondnanf coimti-y touHici\s in the 
depeuilency to the exclusi«.'U of natives from them, without sutiicient reason for theprefer<:mce. Inasmuch as the nalivc-s of a di^pendency 
do not aspire to ohices in the dominant country, they reasonably expect to be appointed to thone in their own liitle connnnnity. Not 
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only, therefore, are their feeUiigs wounded by their exclusion from these offices, but this injury to their feehngs is aggravated l)y the 
incompetency of the natives of the dominant country who are appointed to them." 

A later view of this question is that of Mr. 0. P. Lucas, who, in his introduction to the reprint of Mr. Lewis's work from which 
the above quotation isniade, says: "Now^adays, it can hardly be said that Great Britain introduces or is likely to introduce into lier 
colonial possessions her laws, language, and religk)n without due regard to the position aud interests of the dependency. The French 
law's and language and the Roman Catholic religion are in no way tabooed in Lower Canada, for instance, or in IMauritius. TJie Roman 
Dutch law is >still the basis of the legal system in the old Dutch colonies, the Cape Colony, and British (.luiana." To this statcnieut 
may be added that the Dutch language introduced in South Africa by the settlers from the Netherlands, when the Cape of Good Hope 
was a Netlierlands colony, is still retained among the people of Dutch descent with such tenacity that the Britisl) Government has found 
it advisable to permit its use in the schools and in the legislative body in which discussions are maintained in both the LngUsli and 
Dutch languages, and records of these discussions are kei)t in both languages. 



QUESTION IV. 

HOW ARE HABITS OF INDUSTRY AND THRIFT INCULCATED AMONG THE NATIVES AND THE NECESSARY LABOR 
SUPPLY OBTAINED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES W^HICH SHALL RENDER THE COLONY SELF- 
SUPPORTING AND ITS PEOPLE PROSPEROUS? 

The qiie.«tioii of the labor supply, especially in imdevelo]XMi territories, has been widely discussed by those interested in the 
management of eolonies. This is espeeiaily true with reference to tropical territory, to which the immigration of citizens of the home 
coimtry is usually small, and in which contimious and heavy labor can not be successfully performed by natives of the temperate zone. 
The opening of roads, the construction of railways and canals, the development of mines, the creation of great establishments for the 
handling and utiliiiation of tlie products of agriculture, especially sugar and tobacco, have required large supplies of labor in the tropical 
territories controlled by governments of the temperate zone. In some of these territories great difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining a satlHfaetory supply of such labor from the native population of the territory. The fact that conditions of soil and climate 
and ease of production in the Tropics enable the natives to produce suflicient for their daily requirements with very little labor adds 
to the difficulty of cultivating among them habits of industry and persistent labor necessary for the successful conduct of great enterprises 
similar to those which have brought success, prosperity, and great development to the countries of the temperate zone. 

While it is not assumed in this discussion that these conditions prevail in the territory over which the United States now exercises 
control to such an extent that they can not be remedied by the appli(*ation of conditions which produc^e industry among tiie native 
people of other communities, the diliiculties which have arisen in this line in other communities similarly located seem to render it 
proper that the experience of other nations and peoples in this, as in all matters pertaining to colonization, be here presented. 

Prior to the middle of the nineteentli centur}^ this problem was met with forced labor, slavery. Great industries were developed 
in the Tropics, especially in the West Indies, wliere sugar production flourished. Great plantations were established, largely owned by 
nonresidents and directed by their representatives in the islands, and the labor performed by slaves imported from Africa or their 
descendants. In the East Indies the use of absolute slave labor was not so extensive, tlie density of population in India and its readiness 
to accept employment furnishing a ready supply of labor. In Java a system of forced labor adopted by the Dutch, by which the entire 
population was required to give a certain number of days in each year to pubhc works, while the land was cultivated under a rigid 
system establislied by that Government, furnished a temporary solution of the labor question in that island. With the abolition of 
slavery, which pul)lic opinion demanded in the middle of the century, and the abolition of forced labor in Java, wliich public sentiment 
also demanded a few years later, and the development of other tropi(^al territories, new complications arose, and various exi)eriraenta 
have been made and various solutions of the labor problem proposed and discussed. 

SIX METHODS OF OBTAINING A LABOR SUPPLY !N COLONIES. 

Six distinct propositions for the development of the nec^essary labor supply in the Tropics have been offered: (a) Forced labor by 
the native population or imported slaves; (6) the importation of labor under contract; (c) convict labor from the mother country; 
(d) the sale of lands at a comparatively high price and the ap})Hcatioii of the proceeds to the payment of sufficiently high wages to 
induce immigration of labor; (e) the development of communication and transportation routes, by which industry in the colony may 
become profitable and therefore acceptable to the natives; and (/) the diversili^'ation of industries by which individual enterprises will 
be encouraged. 

FORCED LABOR. 

Under this head would naturally be included, first, slavery, which now hai)pily has disappeared and which need not be discussed 
except as to the conditions which innnediately followed its termination in the troj>ical colonies where it had furnished the chief labor 
supply; second, the use of convict labor in the colonies; and, third, the method under which the Dutch created a great system of roads 
and internal comDumications in Java, and, coin(yident with this development, a great agricultural prosperity, much of which has continued 
since the abolition of the forced-labor system, 

SLAVERY. 

The emancipation act, wdiich became a law in England on August 28, 1833, provided that on August 1, 1834, all slaves in the British 
colonies should become ai>prenticed laborers, and that they should be absolutely free in 1840. S^ibsequently the date of complete emancipa- 
tion was fixed for August 1, 1838. England paid £20,000,000 as compensation to the slave owners. The nundjer of slaves who received 
their freedom on August 1, 1838, was 639,000. "Despite the confident predictions of the antislavery party," says Ireland, "emancipation 
had a most disastrous effect on the West Indian colonies. Numbers of estates fell out of cultivation; plantations became a drug on the 
market; the cotton and coffee industries were, for the time being, destroyed. Looking back on the situation, it is readily perceived that 
no otlier result could have been looked for. It was slavery that had made the existence of the plantations possible; it was the yearly 
supply of slaves that kept them going. ^ * * After being condemned for years to hard daily toil, it was surely unreasonable to expect 
that negroes would not take advantage of their freedom to lead that life of leisure of which each of them had dreamed— and only dreamed. 
1340 
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* • * So desperate did tlie condition of the West Indian colonies become that the House ol Commons appointed a select coinmittee 
to inquire into the state of the West Indian colonies in reference to the existing relations between employers and laborers. The report 
of this committee makes an analysis of the causes of the West Indian distress, and also foreshadows tlie policy by means of which alone 
extreme disaster could be ayerted, and which was, in fact, adopted by several of the colonies." 

The report oi the British West Indian commission above referred to, presented in 1842, may be summarized as follows: First, that 
tlie emancijiation act was productive of the most favorable and gratifying results regarding the character and condition of the negro 
population; second, that the negro had shown an increased desire for instruction and a growing disposition to assume the obligations of 
marriage and tlie responsibilities of domestic life, improved morals, a rapid advance in civilization, and an increased sense of tlu^ 
value of property and independent station; third, that simultaneous with this had come a great diminution in the staple productions of 
the West Indies', injurious and in some cases ruinous to the proprietors of estates; fourth, that this had resulted, in some of tlie larger 
coh^uies, in tlie abandonment of estates; fifth, that the principal cause of this diminished prcduction was the dilliculty of obtaining 
steady and continuous labor, and the high rates of remaneration required for broken and indifferent labor; sixtli, tliat this diminution 
(sf the labor supply was due to tlie fact that the laborers had betaken themselves to other and more profitable occupations, and were able to 
IKe ill comfort by only laborijig for the jilanters three or four days in the week and from five to seven hours a day; seventli, tliat tliis 
was largely due to the fact that the negroes had been able to obtain land uj)on easy terms for tlielr own occupation; eightli, that a very 
Fmall area of land provides sufficient to yield ample food supply, and in many cases a considerable revenue independent of wages 
received from x>le^utations; ninth, that this cheapness of land was due to tlie excess of fertile lands beyond the requirements ox the 
existing population. The report closed by recommending the promotion of immigration of a fresh laboring population, subject to such 
reguiatioiis as Avould insure the full rights and comforts of the immigrants as freemen, and be conducted under the authority, Inspection, 
and control of responsible public officers. The experiment of the importation of indentured labor, recommended in the above report, 
will l;e discussed in another section of this study, but the above summarization of the report itself, which resulted from a study of the 
conditions which followed the abolition of forced labor, is here presented in its proper sequence, especially with the purpose of calliug 
attention to this statement made more than half a century ago regarding tlie disposition of native negro labor to divide itself into 
individual industries and establish homes upon small holdiiigs, and by doing so contribute to the diversification of industries wiiich has 
been already referred to as a possible solution of the labor question in the Tropics, especially the "^^'est Indies, with their proximity to 
great markets for products of a diversified character. 

CONVICT LABOB. 

Another form of forced labor which has been adopted in a few cases, especially in the earlier history of colonization, vvas that 
supplied by tranpijortation of convicts. Australia, as is well known, was originally a convict colony. Tlie Itussian CJovernmeut for a 
time utilized portions of Siberia in this manner, and the Frencli island of "New Caledonia in the Pacific and French Guiana in South 
America are siill tlie destination of certain classes of convicts from France. New Caledonia, in 1898, consisted of 7,477 convicts undergoing 
sentence, 2,515 liberated convicts, 1,714 soldiers, 1,762 otficials, and 585 colonists. It is needless to say that convict lal)or or penal service 
in the colony for other than crimes there committed is no longer considered advisable or advantageous, and lias been jiractically 
abandoned, except in small islands which can virtually be given up to this purpose and not considered in the life of the ordinary 
colony. *'In 1845, and again in 1849," says Dilke, ''the inhabitants of Melbourne prevented by force the landing of British convicts, 
and much more violent language i\'as used of that resistance by the English press than has recently been applied to the eipially 
illegal prevention of tlie landing of Chinese. In the second of the two years named the legislature of New South Wales passed a law 
wliich imposed on all, persons v/ho might have been transported to or convicted in any British colony in the Soutliern IIemi;-])here, 
and who might arrive in New South Wales, the necessity of notifying the magistrates of all changes of residence ontlieir part, and, if 
summoned by a justice of the iK^ace, of accounting for their means of support in each case under a penalty of two years^ irniu'isomoent 
Avitli liard lalior. This act was disallowed by the homo Government. Tlie Australian Ijcague, which was staated at IMelbourne in 1851, 
was intended, among otlier objects, to support with money those who might suffer from being prominent in the ceaise of 'antitransportation' 
(of convicts). Victoria, in 1852, passed a 'Convicts' prevention act,' wiiich prevented ex-convicts who had received the Queen's pardon, 
or who were absolutely free, having completed their sentences, or who held tickets of leave, whicli gave them a legal riglit to go wliere 
they chose in Australia, from landing in "Victoria." 

Mcrivale, in his course of lectures on colonization before the University of Oxford in 1839, 1840, and 1841, conunenting upon the 
convi(!t-labor experiment in Australia, said: "The penal colonies under the Britisli Government are now four in number— New South 
Wales, Tasmania, Bermuda, and Norfolk Island. In Bermuda there are about 900 convicts only, w^orking in gangs in the Government 
dockyards. Norfolk Island is used as a place of temporary punishment. The two Australian colonies (New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land) contain at this time (1840) more than 40,000 convicts, and of these it appears that aliout 26,000 are assigned or made 
over to settlers as servants to perform eompulf^ory labor; the remainder are worked in the service of the Government in road gangs, 
chain gangs, or in the jienal settlements. From 1787 to 1836, 75,250 convicts had been transported to New Soutli Wales, and 27,757 to 
Van Diemen's Land. The average of late years has been about 3,500 to the former colony and 2,000 to the latter. It liecomes iirqicrtant 
to trace the effect produced on these colonies by the continued influx of convict lal)or, and the probable results of its discoutiraiance. 
In the first p.lace, the effect of the extensive introduction of convicts on the progress of the population must be considered. The great 
disproportion betvreen the sexes, which is unavoidable under such circumstances, necessarily prevents it from making a mphl mhnnce^ 
Accordingly the increase of number in Australia has been very shm. But a population Vvhicli grows in this manner--])y adult 
immigration— must for sometime be favorably constituted with respect to the productiveness of labor; there must be a smaller mmil er of 
un productive persons. But convicts in a healthy country like Australia soon grow old, and it may be doubted, tlierefore, wlietrser, after 
a certain period, such a population is really more effective than one vdiich grows by natural movement. The labor of convicts ia 
probably the dearest of all labor; that is, it costs more to some portion or other of society. The master himself obtains it cheaper than 
tlie services of the free laborer, but this is only because the State has already expended a mucli greater sum then the difference on the 
maintenance and restraint of the convict; and, when obtained, it is not in the long run equally efficient or valuable. In our colonies the 
convicts are divided into two classes— those employed on public w^orks and those assigned as servants to individuals. From the first of 
these classes it is probable that as much labor is obtained, for an equal expense, as would be procured from hired, laborers at that high 
rate of wages which prevails in young communities. But with reference to the other clasS; that of assigned servants, the case is \ery 
No. 4- 20 
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different. The difficulty ol employing them profitably, and at the same time rendering their condition one of punishment, is extreme. 
The ordinary laborer may be compelled, by dread of severe coercion, to perform a certain quantity of work— about two-thirds of what 
would be done by a free laborer. But severity will never compel the skilled mechanic to exert his powers. Their development can 
only be won by good treatment and indulgence, jierhaps in his most pernicious habits; and thus with respect to those very criminals 
who are in general the most depraved there is a constant temptation to the master to treat them with the greatest lenity and favor, by 
which tlie object of punishment is entirely frustrated. ^ ^ ^ The state of public morals in New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land 
is but too plidoly evinced by the criminal returns from those countries. A large proportion of their community consists of men 
restrained from tlie commission of every crime merely by the exercise of severe and constant watchfulness over them. It is notorious 
that almost every wickedness of luxurious and corrupt society is practiced there, amidst a scanty, laborious, and unrefnied population. 
Kor is ii possible to deny the extensive infhience which the conduct of this vicious class exercises on the remainder of the community. 
The liabit of entertaining convict servants introduces crime and recklessness into families of respectable emigrants." 

FORCED LABOR IN THE BUTCH EAST INDIES. 

In the East Indies, esx)ecially Java, the labor pro])lem was met in. a different way by the Dutcli Government, which has controlled 
that island for so many years, and while the system which it adopted has practically disappeared under the pressnre of public opinion 
witlrin a more recent period than that whit;h v>dtnessed the abolition of slavery, a somewhat detailed description of the method is 
interesting, especially as it was highly commended by Englishmen of long experience in the Orient long after public opinion compelled 
the abolition of slavery. 

This commendation was strongly marked in the case of W. J. V. Money in his work Java, or How to Manage a Colony, published 
in 181.) I, after a careful personal study of conditions in Java, wdiich followed a long oflicial service in India. In the introduction to his 
work on Java, he says: ''Poverty, crime, and dissatisfaction among the natives, failing means and general discontent among the 
Eiiropeens, a large debt and yearly deficit in the income of tlie country, both trade and revenue at the same low ligure per head of 
popukilion, and absence of good feeling l)etween European and native existed in Java until 1832. A new system was then inaugurated 
which in twenty-five years quadrupled the revenue, paid off the debt, changed the yearly deiicit to a large yearly surplus, trebled the 
trade, iuiproved the administration , diminished crime and litigation, gave pea(;e, security, and affluence to tlie people, combined the 
interests of European and native, nearly doubled an Oriental j)opiilation, and gave contentment with the rule of their foreign conquerors 
to 10,000,000 of tlie Mussulman race. The only EngJisli aim it did not attain was wliat the Dutch had no wish to secure — the religious 
and intellectual elevation of the native. But those benelits ^Yere all obtained l)y a means not only compatible with that object, but 
which have involuntarily operated in that direction, and have ])roduced a lirm basis for future imx)rovement. These benelits are due 
to the culture systenij estabhshed by General Van den Bosch in 1832." 

The s.ystem thus so highly commended bf Money is sumnuirized by Ireland in his Tropical Colonies, 1899, as follow\s: "The 
general principles of the culture system were tliese: All land belonged to tlie (government, and was given out for cultivation on the 
condition that four-ilfteentlLS of all produce should be paid to the Government. A class of Europeaos, knov/n as contractors, were 
encouraged by the Government, by means of loans, to build factories and storehouses for the gatbcuang and handling of the crops— 
elderly sugar, coffee, and spices. Behind this system lay tlie corvee or liability of the people to render a certain amount of free service 
to the Government in each year. The amoant of such service ^^aried between fifty and seventy-five days a year. By utilizing this forced 
labor the Dutch covered tlie island with excellent roads and eretiteel handsome pul>lic edifices. Tlie effects of this system were most 
striking, a remarkable increase taking ])lace in the production, revenue, and imports of the island, and a corresponding improvement in 
the material conditions oi the peasantry. From 1871 onward tlie rigor of the system was relaxed, and in recent *\'ears taxes have been 
substituted for the corvee and land has been thrown open to private enterj^rise. During the past five years the island, which formerly 
yielded a handsome profit to Holland, has had to face a yearly deficit averaging about |5, 000, 000. The condition of the agricultural classes 
in Ja^•a compares very favorably with that of tlie same classes in India; and this has been attributed by writers to the fact that under 
the Dutch system there existed no landlords and middlemen to send up the rental of land." (The recent change from surplus revenue 
to a detieit, above referred to by Mr. Ireland, is attributed by Dutch statesmen and writers, in part at least, to the large expenses in 
the island due to the Achinese war, wdiidi has continued for several years, and to heavy reductions in the prices of sugar and coffee, the 
cliief productions of the island. ) 

The above description of the forced-labor system in Java, like tliat which preceded it with reference to slavery, is presented not 
with the view^ tluit its adoption would by desirable, or is likely to be returned to by any nation, but its details are considered worthy of 
examination, chiefly by way of illustrating the permanent benefits to labor, industry, and commerce accruing from the opening of 
highways and means oi communications which were created during the existence of the system here described. 

■ Tiie descriptions given on anotlier page by Professor Day, an American; M. Le Clercq, a Frenchman, and Mr.Worsfold,an English- 
3nan, together with the above brief statement by Mr. Ireland, a native of England but a resident of the United States, i)resent from 
varied standpoints the views of students of the labor and culture system in Java, views drawn, in nearly all cases, from personal 
obger\'ation. 

THE IMPORTATION OF LABOR UNDER CONTRACT. 

Following the abolition of forced labor in the Tropics came the experiment of the importation of contract or ''indentured" labor, 
and in some cases the importation of labor wdthout a definite contract either as to w^age or term of service. Both of these systems are 
still in use in a limited ^^•ay, and while not looked upon as a satisfactory solution of the problem of the supply of labor for tropical 
territory, they may properly be described in this connection. 

The chief scene of importation of labor under contract has been in the British tropical colonies, notably Trinidad, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Mauritius, and the colonies on the eastern and southern coasts of Africa. Into all of these and some other of the British 
colonies coolies from India have been brought under contract or "indenture" for a certain term of years at fixed rates of wages and under 
protraction of British oihcials appointed to assure their fair treatment and return them to their home at the end of the period, in case 
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they desire to return. In the British East Indies, notably Ceylon and the Malayan Peninsula, imported labor has been and is now utilized 
in certain of the colonies, but without restrictions a^ to wages, time of employment, or return of the laborers to their homes, the sources 
from which they were drawn, India ai]d China, being sufficiently near to enable them to terminate their service whenever it should prove 
unsatisfactory, and the industrious hibits of the classes so employed, coupled with the large numbers to be drawn upon, assuring a 
satisfactory supply to tliose requiring their services. In Ceylon the labor supply, other than that furnished by the natives, is chidly 
drawn from India, and in the Malayan Peninsula from China. 

The system of imported contract labor which is in force in British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, and Matiritius is described l)y Ireland as 
follows: ''Tlie laborers are recruited by voluntary enlistment in India. Eacli laborer is given a copy of liis contract, and such t(3rm8 as 
are contained in it are enforceable against the government of the colony. On ariival in the colony the immigrants are allotted to the 
different estates. Tiie immigrants must work seven hours a day for five days a week. In return the employer must pay a minimum 
daily wage of 24 cents to men and 16 cents to women. He must supply free houses, free medical attendance, free hospital accomnio- 
dation for all immigrants, and free education for the childre]i of the immigrants. The immigrant department, sees to the enforcement 
of the law^ and generally watches the interests of the immigrants. To tliis department every employer nuist send periodical returns of 
the most minute description showing the condition of the immigrants, and in addition to this the law provides for the kee])ing on each 
plantation of a number of registers and permanent account books, which must be open at all times to the inspection of tlie immigration 
agent-general and his officers. All employers of indentured labor are prohibited, under a penalty of $100 for each offense, from selling 
goods of any kind to the laborers. Any person employed on an estate convicted of an offense against an indentured immigrant must be 
dismissed and not employed by any person having indentured laborers under his charge. Penal ckmses are attached to tlie contract of 
indenture, both as against the planter and the immigrant, line or imprisonment, or botli, being provided according to the gravity of the 
breach of contract. No punishment can be inflicted on an indentured innnigrant except l>y governmental authorities, after trial and 
conviction before a magistrate; and the innnigrants have the right to leave an estate Vvitliout permission in order to lay any complaint of 
ill-treatment or l}reach of contract before the nearest magistrate or immigration agent. uNIagistrates are empowered to issue all processes 
of law free of cost to any immigrant who shall furnish reasonable evidence of a just cause (jf complaint. Every ijnmigrant who remains 
ten years in the colony (five of which must be spent under indenture) is entitled to passage back to Ins miiivn place on pa^'uient of one- 
fourth of the cost of transportation in the case of males and one-sixth in the case of females, but all innnigrants who are destitute or 
disabled and all wives and children of indentured immigrants are entitled to free passage back to India at the expense of the British 
Guiana government. ' ' 

VIEWS OF COLONISTS ON INDENTURED LABOR. 

The following statement is condensed from testimony presented before the West India Iloyal Commission, which in 1897 visited 
the West Indian Islands and British Guiana and examined into the cause of depression tliere. In the testimony taken by tliis com- 
mission in British Guiana the question of indentured labor (the bringing in oi coohes from India under a five-year contract) was discussed, 
and tlie class of labor thus obtained inquired into. 

A committee representing the Planters' Association and Royal Agricultrnal and Commercial Society of British Guiana, in its statement 
before the commission, expressed the opinion that the benefit from the result of indentured labor is in British Guiana very great, because 
the country is underpopulated. It is reckoned that every immigrant imported returns to tlie colony the cost of his iuti'oduction. At 
the end of their five years' indenture the immigrants become valuable laborers. The nev/ railway which connects the Demerara and 
Essequibo rivers w^as built almost entirely by immigrant labor imported in the first ijistance for sugar estates. At the end of five years 
the indentured imnngrants become acclimatized and are valuable as colonists. If the sugar industry is to continue and the colony is to 
continue, tlien immigration must continue. The estates are now mainly dependent on immigrants for their labor supply, but natives 
are largely employed as cane cutters, etc. For the conduct of planting operations in the proper season and for reaping the crop an 
absolutely reliable labor is necessary, and therefore it is necessary to replace the time-expired immigrants annually, as it has been found 
by experience that indentured labor alone fulfdls these conditions. Native labor in the colony does not im])rove, especially for field 
operations. It is not reliable, and on sugar estates it is necessary to have an absolutely reliable force of men to put onto any part of the 
work at any time you want to do so. Without immigrants you could not do that. Tliere is some work that native laborers will not do 
at any price. It is a very small portion of the total number of indentured immigrants that go back to India. Many of tiieni would 
come back to the colony from India after returning if they could. 

Mr. Gustav II, Kichter, an importer and exporter of thirty-three years' experience in British Guiana, in his testimony said: *'I 
consider the immigration system has been a complete failure from beginning to end. I believe it is anything but 'inunigration.' When 
an Englishman goes out to Australia, he becomes an Australian. When he goes to the Cape, he becomes a Cape colonist, and wlien he 
goes to Canada, he becomes a Canadian and helps the country he settles in. We have brouglit coolies here by the Inmdred thousand, 
and instead of creolizing tliem, we have sent part of them back, and instead of having a population of 500,000 we have only got one-half 
that number or, say, 280,000. I think the expense we have gone into has not been fruitful of prosper results. There is no reason why 
our colony should not have a population of a lialf million. About one-third of the immigrants who come under indenture, return after 
their contract term expires. It should have been our policy from the beginning to settle them in the colony, and I fa\^or the proposal 
which has been made to offer them a bonus at the end of their indenture to induce them to give up tlie right to return passage." 

Hon. A. II. Alexander, the immigration agent-general of the colony, in his testimony, stated that he had had twenty -seven years' 
experience in this line of service in British Guiana and Jamaica. In Jamaica three-four tlis of the indentured immigrants remain in the 
colony after the expiration of their contract term. The mortality among tliem averaged about 2 per cent per annum. "My opinion," 
he said, "is that we will go on introducing indentured immigrants, and give the planter as many as will keej) up his labor force to the 
game number as it is now." 

Drs. Godfrey and Carter, of the medical service engaged in the sanitary service in behalf of the coolies, testified that as a rule proper 
care was given to the coolies on the estates where employed because the estate knows it is to its interest to keep the sanitary conditions 
good; in this particular there has been marked improvemeiit in recent years. The coolies after the expiration of their term of indentured 
service divide their time between labor on the estates and the establishment of homes. 

Mr. D. M. Hudson, a native of the colony and a sugar planter, in his testimony said: "I do not regard the cooly as a good colonist. 
Undoubtedly he is a splendid w^orkman for the sugar industry, but as a colonist I think he fails in what we would expect of hiui. His 
wants are very few; he saves nearly ail his money and when he goes away he takes it with him, thereby draining the colony of his 
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accumiilations. j^rom that point of view I regard liim as an indifferent colonist There is, however, a large proportion of them whc 
remain, hut their expenditures are small and I do not regard them on the same footing as I would a Chinese laborer. I think tlie 
general want of the colony might he met by introduchig immigrants from Barbados and the other islands. If we could get any from 
Africa we should be doing a good turn to the colony by introducing them. We have remnants of Africans here now and they are tinOj 
sturdy men. Tlieir famihes spend more money than the coolies, Y*^ho retain their oriental style of dressing, and their expenditures are 
very limited. I regard the Chinese as better spending colonists than the East Indian cooly." 

The iniroigration agent-general for British Guiana in his statement showed the number of East Indian laborers on the sugar estates 
in 1896 to be 71,777, and those not residing on sugar estates 43,972, ** Practically all these,'' he stated, "have been at some timeresident 
labor on sugar plantations. Until lately the most efficient labor was that of blacks and Chinese. The negro is by far the best of our 
laborers when he is industrious and under good supervision, but he is averse to continuous labor, and seldom cares to labor more than 
three or four days a week. Even in the days of high prices and good wages this was a serious drawback. As regards the general 
arrangement te made for the Indian immigrants, I have iiotliing but admiration to express. The system has passed through successive 
stages of improvemejit, until it now stands as a pattern to all the world of successful and liberal management. Eav/ and ignorant coolies 
quickly become skilled workmen, drawing wages at rates unknown in their own country, and after their live years' indenture has 
expired, every chance is given them of starting with the knowledge and experience calculated to make them successful and indejiendent 
settlers, while tlie nundjcrs of occupations available give a wide scope for following most profitably individual tastes. I do not think it 
would be safe to allow the force of indentured labor to run below its present strengtli, as the indentured gangs give a certain amount of 
control which enables employers to insure continuous work at crop time and in emergencies." 

COOLY LABOR OISCeSSED. 

J. M. liohlehr, BI. D., a practicing physician, in a statement fiimished the commission, said: ^*I am convinced that it is unnecessary 
to import juore coolies. If a portion of the money spent on the importation of immigrants, the uj>keep of the immigration department, 
dwellings, medicine, return passage, etc., were used in paying the black people a fair price for their labor, there would be an abundant 
supply of black labor on the sugar estates, for the black man prefers remaining near home rather than going to the gold fields. I have 
never found in my experience as an oversQer that the black people have refused to work where the price offered theiuhas been reasonable. 
ISfanagers and overseers have grown into the habit of driving the black people av;ay whenever they ask for an advance in prices, and 
telling them that coolies will do the work; but, as a matter of fact, the coolies find the task so hard tliat they can not earn more than 
three or four shillings a week. A good deal of black labor is lost to the estates through the want of knowledge on the part of overseers. 
The black laborer lias to house himself and family, pay his medical adviser, contribute to the support of his church and school, clothe 
himself decently, and feed himself much better than the cooly, while the cooly is supplied with a house, doctor, and medicine, school 
for his children, and has a protector in the innnigration department. It is plain that the black laborer must require more to keep him 
than the eooly; moreover, one black laborer can do as much work as two or three coolies, and yet not infrequently he is given only such 
work as will prevent him earning any more than the cooly." 

In the inquiry made by the commission in Jamaica the following statements were made in reference to cooly la])or in that island. 
Bev. Henry Clark, member of the kgislative council, said: *' Cooly immigration has cost hundreds of thousands of pounds, which was 
raised from the food and clothing of the native laborers, and the object has avowedly been to prevent an increase of the laborer's wages. 
Anjiliing more unjust I can not conceive. I can testify that for the last fifty years there has always been an ample labor sup]>ly," 
Mr. Philip Cook, protector of immigrants, testified that from about one-fourth to one-third of the indentured immigrants take advantage 
of the contract for their return to India at the expiration of the ten years. After their indentures have expired about 80 per cent 
cofitinue work on the properties where they were employed under indenture, while others take employment on otlier properties, and a 
email iiToportion settle down to w^ork in shops or buy or rent patch.es of land for their own homes. 

Mr. William Morrison, a member of the council of the Koyal Jamaica Society of Agriculture, and of the Conmieree and I\Ierchant 
Exchange, stated that *^if some twenty years ago an enlightened li]>eral scheme of cooly immigration had been spmctioned here as was 
the ease in British Guiana, tlie sugar industry would now have been in a more nourishing condition. The system of cooly iramigi^ation 
has had its local opponents, but their number every year is becoming less. The charges that used to be brought against it were: (1) 
That it was unnecesBary; (2) that it served to pauperi^ie the so-called free labor class; (3) that the coolies exercised a demoralizing effect 
througliout the lower ranks of the native population. In reply to the first claim that such immigration was not necessary, it was easily 
shown that employers of labor were annually obliged to contribute to the fund for importing labor, because they were unable to get an 
adequate supply of continuous labor in the island. Kegarding the second complaint, the reply is that the West Indian laborer finds in 
the cooly not a competitor but a customer, as in Jamaica only a small proportion of the working people care to be engaged in Isard 
labor. The facilities for acquiring land were so gi'oat and the natural desire of becoming land owners so strong tliat a large number of 
peox>le preferred making a living on their own fanns or freeholds. This jireference is very commendable and natural, but has the effect 
of diminishing the supply of steady continuous labor for the planters. The existence in the colony of a large and constantly growing 
class of land owners is a sul)ject for general congratulation inasmuch as it served to swell the ranks of an honest induBtrious peasantry, 
but it is also to the interest of tlie coimnunity to maintain at its highest possible degree of efficiency the staple i^roduct of the colony- 
sugar— and experience has shown tliat this can not be done without a sufficient supply of reliable labor, to which cooly immigration 
has in the past greatly contributed. Regarding the third charge, that the coolies are a constant danger to the rest of tlie comnmnity and 
exercise a demoralizing effect, the reply is that the IVest Indian cooly is a peaceable, industrious, and exemplary citizen. He makes 
use of the savings bank to a greater extent than the members of any other class of laborers in the community. In industry and thrift 
he sets an excellent example, and immigration statistics show that the majority of the cooly immigrants become permanent settlers." 

A committee of the Jamaica Sugar Planters' Association, in its statements before the commission said: "The sugar estates using 
cooly labor could not get on without a constant supply of new coolies, because of the capriciousness of the native labor. We can not 
get native labor when we want it. Just about the spring when we want to get in our crops they go to their own ground, and we could 
not get on at all unless we employed cooli^^s. The cooly labor is more expensive than negro labor, because we give them tlieir wages 
and when sick we have to maintain them; and we have maintained their children who are not capable of working, and we pay £17 IDs. 
per head ior their importation. The difficulty with reference to native labor is not that we have not enough native labor to do the work, 
but we can not get them wdien we want them, particularly in the springtime, because they go to their own grounds and cultivate them.'^ 
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liABOR IN THE BllITISn EAST INDIES. 

In the British East Indies the labor supply, in territory where the native population cloee not prove sufficient for tills purpose, is 
obtained from comparatively near by territory and without definite contracts as to term of service. In Ceylon, where a hir<re tone of 
w^orkmen is required daring certain seasons of the year in handling the crops, especially tea, the labor supply ia drawn chiefh' fix)in 
India, and the tide ebbs and flows with the requirements of the local situation, large numbers of Indian laborers and coolies pa.^^ing 
from India into Ceylon at the beginning of the busy season and returning at its termination. The ''Sinhales/^ or native laborers, savB 
Mr. L. B. Clarence in his description of Ceylon in the British Empire Series, 1899, '*do not care to engage permanently in cooly work 
on the estates, and a cheap and efficient labor supply w^as ready to hand in southern India, whence Tamil coolies flocked in by thousands. 
Without this Bingularly valuable labor supply tlie enterprise of opening the country to cultivation could hardly have succeeded. A little 
coffee was grown in the Dutch times, and some lingered on to our times, and at last attracted the attention of Englishmen with capital 
to invest. In 1824 the first coffee estate under European management was opened, and the enterprise alter 1810 advanced with rapid 
strides. Most of the estates were opened on steep mountain faces. Then the estate had to be roadcd with a network of carefully traced 
l)atlis at well-planned gradients, and drains were cut to carry oi*f the lieavy rains and save the soil from being wash(xl away, Tlien tlie 
coffee had to be planted in the clearings, and there was the store to put up, and the machinery and the plan tcr>i' bougalow. About 
1873 coffee planting reached its zenith. The yield was generou?, and prices ruled high. Then disease attacked the buidicb^, and the 
artificial inflation rendered the dowiifall more headlong. Estates ^vere sold for a mere song. Mortgagees and owners alike lo^i their 
money, and even coolies lost long arrears of wages at 8 pence or 9 pence a day. Cincliona was tried, and at first ])rospered. Then thiit 
product was attacked simultaneously by disease and a decline in tlie price of quinine. Then tlie planters turue<I tlieir attention to tea. 
They had to provide an entirely new description of expensive machinery, and they had to learn and teach their Avork peoj)le an (Entirely 
new industry. All this was successfully accomplished, and no^v for many years tea has been thriving and paying enormou;-]}^ Of 
the money expended in the island the greater part goes to the immigrant coolies front southern India. The num]>er of Indian coolies 
on the tea and coffee estates of Ceylon, according to the colonial office list of 1891, is about 200,000. Tliey are under no indentures and 
are free to quit on giving a inonth^s notice. The total number of x^l^i^itation laborers, including coolies born and settling in Ceylon as 
well as other races, is estimated at 250,000, out of a i)opulation of about l>, 000,000." 

LABOR IN THE MALAYAN PENINSULA. 

The labor supply of the IMalayan peninsula, beyond that vvdiich is furnished by the natives^, is ehieiiy drawn from China. Blr 
Andrew Clark, under whose direction as governor-general of the Straits Settlements British control was extended over tlto then 
disorganized and warring states of the Malayan ijeninsala, in a description of that work and of conditions in tlio Malayan peninsula, 
published in the British Empire Series 1899, says of the present labor supply: **The Malay States need population, tlie opening up of 
communications, and cajvital. Hitherto the labor market has been supplied almost solely by^ Chinese, and the experiment of col<mi;:ation 
from India remains to be tried. Tliere is no objection wliatever to tlie experiment. I'ortions of India are becoming overpopulated by 
people who are ready and willing workers, such as the Malay States need for their full development. Under proper supervision, the 
excess labor of one country could be made to supply the wants of the other. I confess, however, that I am not sanguine of seeing tliis 
Bystem of natural compensation going on within the limits the empire, and for many years at least it is from Ciiina that the Ee<lerated 
Malay States must obtain their labor, Tlie Chinese secret society is a bugbear to some minds, and I may be i)ardoned for a brief reference 
to it. Secret societies are the natural and inevitable outcome of an arbitrary and oi^^pressive government such as exists in Cliina, and 
the Chinaman, having acquired the liereditary liabit of creating such organizations, carries it with him to the country of his adoption. 
In China the secret society is doubtless almost entirely political, constituting a danger to the state. Transplanted to another country, 
it entails no necessary political dangers and becomes practically a species of guild for mutual protection, or the nature of a be uelit or 
burial club. Try to suppress them altogether and you will drive them deeper below the surface and render them really dangerous. On 
the other hand, recognize them as long as they keep within the confines of the law, insist as far as posail)le u|>on open meeting^! and 
publicity of accounts and you will find them a powerful lever ready to your hand. You will be able to hold the lea^lers responsible for 
illegality; you may even manipulate the secret society to your own ends. This was the course pursued with success in tJie i\Ia]a}' Statics, 
and I am indebted to the chiefs of Chinese secret societies for support readily accorded as soon as they understood tlie princi|)ies upon 
which my action was based," 

VIEWS OF AMERICAN OFFICERS ON LABOR IN PORTO RICO AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

While the British have thus found it necessary to import labor into certain of their East and West Indian possessions, American ofiicers 
in Porto Eico and the Philippines have expressed the belief that such importation is not necessary in those islands. General Davis, in 
a report made to the Government in 1899, and from v, hich quotations are made elsewhere, expresses the belief that the native people of 
Porto Rico would, with proper encouragement, through the opening of roads and supply of communications with the Americans of the 
United States, supply most of the labor required, and that the remaining labor sujiply could readily bo drawn from the adjacent islioids, 
wdiich are densely populated and whose population show a disposition to accept employment at reasonable rates of compensation if 
opportunity offers. In the Philippines General Mac Arthur, in his recent report, expresses the belief that tlie Filipino natives will 
prove sufficient for the labor required in the islands, 'lieitera ted assertions tliat native labor in the Philippines is unreliable," says 
General MacArtliur in his report, ''must be accepted as coming almost exclusively from Europeans who primarily are exploiters, jjure 
and simple, and as such have absolutely no interest in the islands beyond the immediate realization of enormous profits. It has been 
found that when properly paid, the Filipino is precisely like any other man, and holds on to a good place by reason of fidelity and faithful 
service. In view of the foregoing premises, the military administration has rigidly enforced regulations excluding Chinese immigration 
from the islands, and further action is recommended looking to a gradual decrease of the Chinese now in the islands, by prohibiting 
the return of all individuals who have been absent for six months or who hereafter may absent themselves from the islands six months." 

Chief Quartermaster Swobe confirms General Mac Arthur's view, saying, "It has been my experience that any labor winch can be 
performed by the Chinese can be performed equally well by the Filipinos, and the latter have marked advantages over the Chinese as 
they are more amenable to discipline, more active in their methods, more enthusiastic in their work, and more easily assimilated by the 
American workmen." 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR AND HIS AIDS ON CHINESE AND NATIVE LABOR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The following are extracts from the discussions by General MacArthur and his aids on this subject in their recent reports to the 
War Department, In the course of his annual re|)ort in 1901 as military governor of the Philippines, General Macilrthur dwells upon 
the iin|;iortant 8ul)ject of the status of the Chinese in the archipelago. He says: 

"Geographically J the Philippine archipelago is, in effect, part of the Asiatic continent, and as a consequence in such close contact 
with ( -hiiia that economic, political, and military questions must be in process of never-ending adjustment between the conilictiug 
interests involved. As a matter of fact, one of the most important questions i)resented for American consideration since the occupation 
has arisen from the necessity of deteruiining an admniistrative policy in respect of Chinese immigration. 

''Notwithstanding the vast extent of China, it is so populous that the people, under primitive methods of production, are constantly 
encroachiDg on the means of subsistence. The masses have a hard light against nature to keep themselves alive. As a matter of 
policy', however, Chinese rulers liave always tried to restrict immigration, but in s})ite of every obstacle, botii of law and prejudice, 
thousands annually leave the Empire to escape the consequences of poverty. Under these restrictions, the most indigent only leave tlie 
country to seek a livelihood; but, as elementary moral education is generally diffused among all the people of China, the most'noticeable 
features of Cliinese laborers abroad are sober and orderly habits and general physical fitness for hard work. 

"They are industrious and ingenious, submissive and obedient to their own superiors, and easily accommodate themselves to all 
the exigencies of climateand the general aspects of nature in foreign (x)Untries. Although at present absolutely incapable of organizing 
on a large scale for political purposes at home, they have solved many of the minor problems relating to economic cooperation, 
especially of cooperative protection and production. 

"Hitch a people, largely endowed as they are with inexhaustible fortitude and determination, if admitted to the archipelago in any 
considerable munbers dining the formative period wliich is now in process of evolution, would soon have direct or indirect control of 
pretty nearly every prochn^tive interest, to the absoliUe exclusion alike of Filipinos and Americans. 

"This view is stated with considerable emphasis, as unmistakable indications are a})parent of organized and systematic efforts to 
break down ail barriers, with a view So unrestricted Chinese irrnnigration, for the pur}>ose of quick and effective exploitation of the 
islands—a policy whicli would not only be ruinous to the Filipino people, Ijut would in the end sureb/ defeat the expansion of American 
trade to its natural dimensions, in what is ol)viously one of its m«)st lujportant channels. In this connection it may not be improper to 
state tliat one of the greatest difficuitios attending military efforts to tranquilize the people of the archipelago arises from their dread of 
sudden and excessive exploitation, which they fear would defraud them of their natural patrimony and at the same time relegate them 
to a status of social and ])olitical inferiority. 

FII.IPINOS ARE GOOD WOKKMEN, 

** Pvoittn-atcd a^-'CT'iions in \]u^ (effect Unit native lahor in tlie PbiliT>}^in(^-! is \mrelia)>le must be accepted as coming almo=;t exclusively 
from Iviropeaus, who pi-Sniarily are exp]o!te^7-s, pure an'l sinn)h\ lUid. as su<>h. have absohitely no interest in the islands hf\vond the 
imme<iiate tealizial(-n -)> i'muninu-^ pro^it*^. I'lKh^r llu^ old H\slen) tju' \\ages nf hilu)r vcie to') small to ct-taJ)Hsh anything like a sense 
(ii soii-i'lerr>^t on Ua- ]iV>r[ (^{ eniployec-^, tim] a> a e(>ris."'|'a"M'e -•'»li, inhic h»r tlie iji'u-rots of em]»loy<'rs did not exist, aufl wi)rknien, as a 
rule, were naliii'ereist a.-- to their own cuistaiit (MU])!(iy!n''nt .msl iaiil littU^ c ^ncern abon.t tiie futUTe, as llnur own wishes or intcn-ests were 
n(^V( r coii^uhed. Arrn-rifan e\p(^Tienre, so iar as pui^lic einpl.'r\e*->^ an' concei-n^^-h ha^ not conruaned the declaration of the lairopeans. 
On iho <'f>iur;iry, it has bee?i found (hat when properly paid i\w Kilij>ino is precisely like any other man aiid holds on to a good place by 
reason of iklelity and faithful service. 

CHlKESn IMi^IKJRAXTS EXCLUDED. 

" In view of IIjc f'uc^Lrniijg premines the nnlitary administration has r-igidly enforce*] regulations excluding (yhinese immigration from 
the iyJa.nHs: not in a s[)i]it oi hostiliiy, but in pursuanci^ of in tim^ts (>f seh"-pre^ervah'o]i. individually a (Jhinaman represents a unit of 
exceH(mre that uDiai alwass euniniand res])ect an<i win adnuration, but in tlieir organizt^l cajmcity in the Philippines the Chinese 
]'epn';-('?H '<}u (M'ouosnical arn)y, witiiout allegiatn'o or attachment to the country, and which to a great extent is beyond the reach of 
insnhir au^horily. 

••■''in-yarc bent iquai <"onmum'ial cr>n(}Uc;jt, and as those in the islands already represent an innumeraide host at home, even 
rcsliicti'd ioi'iiigrati'iii w<(nid reprt,\^(^nt a serious uicnaco, 

'•'i'i-.(' nititnafe inti'r^'-ts of Aim^rica in too Fast (h']>end so murh on the correct, solution of this ]>r«»]>lem that the attitude of the 
mihtarv eM'.rrniiH'h^ in rc^p(M.'t then^of is resjxH't iully suhmitte<i \^ ith request fi>r vevy caretul consideration (»f the same, and further 
ai'tion i< r-H*oiinnend(^d in the ]>remises, looking to a grafhial deerease of the (.'hiiu-'^e now in the islands, wiiiich miglit be partially 
acc<^no lisluMl 1-y ])n)inbi!ing tla^ return of ah individuals who liave been absent for six months, or hereafter may absent themselves from 
the islands ajid n^main so absent for the Scune time." 

FILIPINOS BETTER THAN CHINESE. 

In the report of Capt, Thomas Swobe, chief quartermaster, submitted by General MacArthur, occur the following remarks on the 
same su]:)ject: 

"One hears a great deal of the necessity of introducing Chinese labor into these islands to meet the demands of connnerce. It has 
been my experience tliat any labor wdiich can be performed by the Cliinese can be performed equally well l)y the Filipinos. The latter, 
moreover, have nunkcd advantages over the Chinese, inasmuch as they are more amenable to discipline, more imitative in their 
methods, more enthusiastic in their work for the work itself, and more easily assimilated by American workmen. While most of the 
coal JK unloaded in this office by Chinese labor, employe<l by contractors, yet all the loading of coal from this oilice is done by Filipino 
w^orkmen at 40 cents, gold, per'^day. I have studied carefully the etiiciency of these two classes in this particular work, and I unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce in favor of the Filipino. The Filipinos are certainly far superior to the Chinese in loading and unloading forage. 
Moreover, they show^ adaptability in handling the live stock, and in workmanship in the repair and saddler's shops, which I don't 
believe can even be equaled by the Chinese labor in these islands. I have dwelt at some length on the efficiency of Filipino labor, 
winch as yet is in its infancy in expert work, for the reason that I have had to handle a vast amount of it, and have studied it to an 
extent ^vhere I think my opinion may be of some value.'' 

GENERAL CEOWBEli's VIEWS. 

In the report of Gen. E. XL Crowder, military secretary, the subject is thus discussed: 

"The recently completed census of the city of Manila shows a Chinese population of more than 50,000, scattered over the territory 
comprised w^ithin the city's limits, but in greatest numbers in the district of Binondo, where are located the mercantile and shipping 
centers. 

"As to the total munber of Chinese in the archipelago there are no statistics of recent date, nor is there data of value in making an 
estimate. While the efforts of the Spanish Government to enumerate and tax these aliens during the jieriod of its domination in'the 
Philippiiies w^ere elaborately planned and productive of considerable revenue, yet it is generally conceded that large nuDibers annually 
\ evaded the officials, and for tliis reason, if for no other, the statistics of that Government can not be accepted as showing accurately the 
' number of Chinese in these islands at any time. Their disposition to engage in peddling from village to village and to penetrate into 
the districts of the interior inhabited solely by pagan tribes, with whom they barter for the various crude products of the mountain 
forests, made the Chinese a difficult problem to the census enumerator and collector of personal taxes. 
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PHILIPPINE IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 

*' During the calendar year 1900 the number of Chinese immigrants presenting themselves at the port of Manila was 9,768, of which 




exceeds the total number of the same class during the whole year of 1900. 

'*The relatively large number of these immigrants who have been refused admis^^ion to these islands during the first months of 1901 
is explained by_ tlie elaborate and systematic efforts on the part of brokers at continental ports to secure by fraudident means tlie 
admission of (Jldnese not entitled under existing regulations to land here. The means adcspted witli a view to dc^cn^iving customs officials 
consisted, in the case of one port, in tiie operation of a school for instruc^ting would-be Chinese imnugrants to the Philip j>inos in the 
ge(jgraphy, topography, etc., of Manila and other parts of the archi])elago. With the aid of tlie kn(nvlc<lge ttuis acquircHl it was 
ap],)arently expected that little dilhcnlty would be experienced in satisfying custon\s officials that an ap|>licaMt had previously Jived in 
tiie Philipf>ines, undei" Bpanish domination, although no documentary evidence in support of sucli residence was fortlicoming. Anotlier 
scheDie was that of a former emi)loyee of the Manila custom-house, who went to au Asiatic port and endea\ored l>y means of forged 
certificates of previous residence to secure the admission of large numbers of Chinese. 

SCHF^iU^ TO EVAPE THE LAWS. 

*' The above are given as samj^les of the dehM-mitUMl methods )>y vrhich un-crupuious iiidi\ idnals have por-istcfitlv attempted to 
evade the iijnjiigi'a,ii*>n regulations iu force here. The^^e attemjited ijupf^siliotis have been gciuM^ahy dclectid and it i*^ not bc]{o\cd thai 
njany (■hJJH-o liave brcu admitted who were not entitled to such }»ri\ iJt^ire, yet to discriiuinafe "h'4\MM'n this laUer <-]ass niul tijov'(> 
having 11h> ri^:tit to laud has in\olved an inuuiMise amount of hd)or for tlie cur-toms ss'rxice. I'.ach case lui^' been machMhe ;u)jjtH't of 
cai'eful invi'^ligation and no effort has it^nMi s}>ared to deal justly with each individuah 

" No chauge ha'^ ])een made in the n^gulatuuis ai>plied to (l»ine^~(^ iiinn'*gration during (he })eri(>d crn-ered by tiiis I'cport. Tlicro 
have been rec'^ived at this olhce repeatcil recjue-'ts for the admi>^iiin of indi\i<lnal-' of (he ]irolji(jiied clas-^es, lait the gen(^ral vowiy^o 
l^ursued has been to make no exceptions iu the application of regulations \\ Inch wtM'c deemcMl to ])e (/uite li))eral enough. 

EXCLUSION SHOULD BE MADE COMPLETE. 

''It is believed that the reasons upon which were based the present liberal regulations governing the return to the islands of 
former Chinese? residents of the arcliipelago will have ceased to exist by I)eceMd)er 31 next, at winch tiu\e it is reconunended that tliese 
regulations l^e repealed and the exclusion be made as complete as in the case of the admission of Chinese to the lJnite<l Stah^s. It is the 
judgment of nearly all who have direct knowledge of the conditions Ijere that thc^ interests of the archipelago and of the Filipino people 
demand the application of stringent regulations on Chinese immigration, amounting to practical prohiliition. 

'^There has been a more or less constant stream of immig]\ants froju (Jhina to these iskmds for the past tlux^e centuries and a half, 
of which we have historical rec^ord. Although these immigrants were at first vvclcomed and encouraged to come l)y Si^anish officials, 
there is to be observed a gradual and uniform tendency, growing stronger as time passed and the practical knowledge of exx)erience 
increased, to discourager the presence of these aliens in the archipelago. 

''The belief that the manufactured goods and skilled labor of China were necessary for the trade and develo|)nierjt of the Philippines 
seems to have been the cause for the early attitude of the Spanish governmental authorities here toward (*hinese immigration. As 
commercial and industrial conditions improved the necessity, if sucli ever did exist, passed away, and regulations were applied to Chinese 
residents in these islands which would have caused any other race to inunediately migrate and forever avoid this country. No such 
effec^t was produced upon them, however, and tliey persisted in seeking admission to the archip(^lago, wfiere they found, as comjurred 
with themselves, a less crafty and energetic people, wliorn they could easily exploit. By an unswerving cooperation, imUnally assist iug 
and protecting each other, the Chinese element can liardly fail in any country to be successful in commercial and iuduslrial conipetitiou 
with other races. Bow detrimental eventually Chinese control is to any l>ranch of commerce or industry finds one of nuiny illustratirjns 
in the case of tl)e tobacco interests in Luzon/in v.diich, having gained control of the prochiction of theraw material, they M'erc able to 
likewise control its manufacture in these islands, witli the result that their methods, having in \iew greatest immediate prolits onl}^, soon 
tlsreatened to ruin a leading industry in the Phili,ppines. 

"The consensus of the best opinion among those who have long resided in this archipelago and have become acquainted with tlie 
conditions of the country and the people is that there is iio necessity for any considerable increase in the munber of Chinese here, and 
that their irdltui^nce in large numbers is detrimental to the future development and welfare of the islands and their inhabitants. It is 
recognized that ther<| are at present eertahi classes of skilled labor for wlu'ch it is impossible to secure native mechanics insufficient 
numl>er. Such are, perhaj)S, a few of those concerned in the construction and repair of ships, expert stonecutters, and a very limited 
number of other artisans. Manual training schools will, however, provide skiiknl workmen in all trades within a few years. Stiould it 
be deemed necessary to do so, Chinese mechanics of these classes miglit Ix^ admitted temporarily imder proper regulations without 
interference with a general policy of exclusion, which it is thought should 1)0 tlie policy to be ado[)ted ])ermanently. 

"During the entire period of Spanish domination the subject of the im{)ortation of Chinese agricultural lal)or with whicli to develop 
certain thinly populated portions of the archipelago received careful attentioj), and many efforts were made along that line, I)ut in no 
case with ])ermanent satisfactory results, because of the uniform and un(;ontrolla1)le tendency of tlie C'hinese to forsake field lalior for 
trade. Aside from market gardening on a ver}^ small scale near this city, there does not si^em to have l)een at any time an exliibition 
by the Chinese of an inclination to engage in agricultural pursuits in tliese islands, notwithstanding exem[)tion from taxation and other 
inducements offered l)y the Spanish authorities. Immediate profits, such as are offered by trading, money lending, etc., have drawn 
the Chinese from tliose industries which tc^nd to the material development of a country. This having been the case for thrt^e centuries 
in the Philippines, it is not reasonable to expect any change during the next generation. The wT?ll-kno\\n [act that the ('hinaman never 
identities himself with the foreign country in which he goes to seek fortune, further than as may hasten the time when lie shall have 
acxauuulated the amount he deems necessary to insure a life of ease and comfort in his native land, is no less true here than in other 
parts of the world. After from ten to twenty years spent in accumulation he returns to the land of his birth, taking with Iiim his 
savings, which are forever withdrawn from the country in whicli they were obtained, and often leaves behind him a family dependent 
upon public charity. 

"Whatever course may be adopted with regard to the Chinese will have a marked effect upon the development of this country and 
its native-l>o]'n inhabitants, either for good or evil, for one of the most potent factors affecting the commercial, industrial, and social 
interests of these islands to-day is the Chinaman, and a due recognition of his powerful and far-reaching influence is essential to 
intelligent consideration of the problem he offers the future government in the Philippines." 

VIEWS OF COLLECTOR SMITH OF MANILA. 

From the report of Gen. James F. Smith, collector of customs of the islands and of the chief port, the followdng extracts on this 
topic are of interest:- 

" In September, 1898, by virtue of an order of the military governor, the Chinese exclusion acts in force in the United States were 
made operative m the Philippines, and since that time all Chinese persons except former residents and those belonging to the exempt 
classes have been refused permission to land in the islands._ Residents who left the archipelago subsequent to the promulgiition of tlie 
order are not permitted to return unless they produce certificates of residence issued to them by the collector of customs prior to their 
departure. These certificates, until April 16 of the present year, identified the person to whom* issued by thumb marks and such scars, 
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siguR, iinl fiU'ial find porpor.al (iharaclcristli's «s woul<1 render identification on return reasonaMy certain and definite. Since April, 1901, 
however, nwin,[^ to an attf-iDpt to lioat fraudulent certifjcaies printed in PTongkmi^, and quite ^killfiilly forged, all departing: Chinese have 
>>een oblijft-d \t) pro-luce .luplicatc photographs of thenjselvcBj one copy being iinnly attacked and yealed to the certitieato if^sued and the 
other aflixed. in tiie >iv.nit nianiH-i- to the retahied ptub. Ecturn certiticatci; are only 'deh'vered to deportinoj ("hine^e on board tlie yc^-^^el on 
^vhieh they have takeu ],a,i;.age, iiuniediiitely prior to the hour of sailing. The "cert iticateg are only receivable at the port from which 
issued. 

"Chiiv-c rc-identH wlin left the ii-Iands betvvoen December ol, ISOri, and Septend>er, JSdS. have been pennitted to return on the 
pr(Mlo'.'(i<.n of !ratisfact(»ry evidence of f(»rnier rcvsidence, bnt [ think tJiat privilege sliould now ])e cutoff, inasnuieh a^ alt such perFons 
have hafl iioiple lime to return to their homen, and a fiirtlier eontiijuaiice of the <jrace will only serve to make a fat liveUho(td for tho 
conscienceless l>rok<'r9 who, iov a consideration, AnH prui^j)eetlve Chinese immigrants with such infornmtiou as may enable tluMu to pas-a 
tho Iryin^i: examination to Avhicli they are Hubjec(e<l. 

^ ''' Dnrin-' the period ^^i time from January 1, IRJ^l, down to and inclmUiip: :May, 1901, 28,758 Cfiinepe arrived at the port of Manila, 
of whum l;fr,e/C were permitted to diyemhark and l.Otd renii~(^l a landinpr. Durin.ix ihe f^mie period of time 'JD^OoS Chi^iCFo took their 
deparfm-e inmx Manila. Icavlii.j^ an increa>-v o^' 4,U:i9 arrivairi over departmV.s." 

nurin- the HrHt six months of bs^)!}, tJ.KKS <;hine-e landed and A,:V.y2 departed; <'uri}}fr the la.-^t !^ix Tnonth?«of that yearG^Oo^ landed, 
2*>S wore rcj<H'ted, and r),<j;n> enutrj"at"d. During thv i\vA ^ix n^^nthM of b'OO, 4,145 (1)!nt->-e were alhnved io lr.n<l, 151 were rejecUHl, and 
r>. (.SI left the country, Unrin^ the !a,-l hx monHi- of [-XH) r>,L>;i5 en'e'ied the i^landi^, L^;')7 v;ei-e rejected., and 4,9'm2 de'onrted. Durint; tho 
moiilhs' of Jannary, lM'])rnary, :Marcb, April, and Ahiy of the pre^^'ut year 5,L^77 hni.b'd, •t()5 were n^jeck'd, tmd -1,027 left the idan \f.' 

"Jn the period in!erveuin,i^ helween the month of ?day and il:e iniddle of Hc;;te'nber in liie year l;>'.n), aiid from ?day nntil October 
in t^H-i years iViOOand i9(H, CbincMi ^iec^raL'o pasr--en<iers" liavo b<H'a forbidde:}, under the {piarantine re;j:nhi(ion^, to c<>;ne to the 
l*hi!ippine«. It will th^n'CiOi'e b.e noiiMJ that in thi^ mootlis of April and ^Fay, inmiediateb/ l^elore the qnarantin<' regulation goen into 
effect, and in the montlu-jof September and UcttjL'tr, inunediately af(er it ex[)ii(^^^', there is a very nmch larger i>ercentage of arrivals 
than during any oifier peri^xl. 

CERTAIX 1XTEKEST8 OPPOSE EXCLC^ION. 

"Pome nien']ian(H, a f<nv lar:^(^ projuu-ty owner-j, nearly all coid carter^, and aJl those emra<;\^l in entcrprsFes of sucb mapiitude that 
cheap ]a,bor counts as tMie of th(:^ element^ ot sun-eN-, complain not a iilth' that the unibnited Ud>or marktd'of Cliina, jnyt o\er the v>ay, 
lias boon el(jf;(Ml to them, and that the materia! pro;^Tes?i of the country mn:^! .--nfler (or want of a labor sn]^]>ly poH^(-.-sintr the ideal elements 
(^f ch([<pneHH, adaiitability, patience, and micomplalniiig indnr^try. 'f herc^ \>' no (;u< suon hut \\ljat imlienied diiu' -e i;unuG:'-ati(jn would 
for a lime liive an inuuediate aihl [powerful i3>!petn-i to maTuU'a*"furin,ir, milroad <• .n' Irucdoji, b^hiphnildinj/, tlje maki?ni: i>t liighwayjj, and 
even to the larpT farndn^ industries bnt it is very qne^bajuabie \/liether the hem lilH .-o ac'-ruintj: v/oiHd anylliijig like balance the 
inealculable damage and rnin wln.-li would Ik- fall (he «rro:it m.'is'-' of the popnlalio') *to the manor born,' wlm would be deprived of 
emidoyniont and who would bnt little appreciate a material progrr.s.-^ of wjijch they wvw not parlaker.-, aUil Vv'hich l^ronght them neither 
huppineh'H nor j»rof-'perity. 

".\bont fifty y(*ars ajjfo the identical anj^uments novs- beiu'j; advanced in favor of t'hine^e innnii:ration to the Philippines clainjed the 
enthn.siasiic attention of the ]x>n*h' of the rniliMl State^^, and then-, as here, it wa^- claimed tliat cheap labor ivfmi (.'hina would open 
great lines of communication, bind tlu^ country t-^-.rether with rihhon-^ of vteel, enfonra^^e manufacture^-, and. in u-;"e.eral bi'lntr; ahout an 
era of materia! adxancement well-ni<r!i iuipo^sil'tle without it. ( hint-e inu]ii,^ration (o tho I'liifed ^r:it( s did ali tluit ua.s })rophe.«jed for 
it. It built rai!roa<ls and mnnufactnre'l v*'at<'he;-, developed, niine^t and roh<'d cio'ar^, made s^hoes for thf-^ fo^-t antl cruits for the back, 
constructe<l en;.dneL-5an<l jse<ldhMi o-arden trnrk, (piarried nlore ajid jAatLeredi hay iu ttje ha.rve-t fp Id. Ihd it did more. It <lroV(Mbe 
Americjui laborer, with all hi;- intelliL-ence, e?>cr<4y, and aetivily, froi]> every a\eime of enijiloymt^nt open U) [{^ competition, closed tho 
do(M-8 of aFcfui trcdes and induMricH to the ;i-i]j;i ^HMieralion, and proved, to a mr^r.-d ceiUdnty ilait all hem^li'.-^ to luMlerived from it 
could only accrue to a comparative few, aojl that by Facriiicinf!; the w(41-bein<^ and laippinet^H (jf the overv>diclnung majorily. 

AMEBICAN EXPEllIEKCIi: INSTRUCTIVE. 

'' What hj^ppened in t!u_^ rnibxl ^'nite.«, f firndy betie^■e, will happofi h^^re if the ]>a rs t) Chinese immi;::ra1 ion are once let down, 
only in a form more a':::rravrded and. wbh (^onsoouonee^ moie 'b.^a-^lron^-. i]ot!lin<jj the.-^e opiTion^, not\vith:^tandin<!: theoretical ar^rmoentR 
to tho copdrary, '^\ hicli for tho ha\e l^ecji refuttMj by tlj(^ te.^t of aeUnd. experience, I can not 'lo othorwi-^(^ thaii earnivtly reconnnend that 
the j)reFenr exclu.^ion n\<_ndatiop*- "he eoiuinued in fon-e, wllh >ueh ad,ditional l(^p;is!ation as m:iy render their eva^inn impracticable. 

^'The endiaira.^^uient wh;c!i many inleresti- ^'ufferfn-m vcaj-rity of lab-cn- is ti'Ujnovary in character and v^dll i/a-^s'away under th(i 
iniinen(^e of niore settled <'oii<iitions and hi^durvapH. <U coiu-e. tliuF^e Vv ho are iir\li(Mi'tly wjutino- fr)r the •i'fxtd olrj days wlu-n they 
coukl !=:lroll dow)! tb.e Uialto rjnl hire a toi ra-cotta (■•btion ef a pocLet Hereulei^ to carry (] ton^ i'l c 'al f(jur blooL's and up two fii£,ditH of 
rivd?ety back i^.Uuir- ftsr a pe>e(a a «hiy and L' ehnnas of Jiee, \\iil Lc Mnnewhat d('lavc-d in their I'U^-im.-'-^. Those j^^ood old times have ^^o no 
forever, an.d a «AOod thinir. to'\ heejui^e with tliem will pa.'-s away the <-hiefepl fault of the naliv(^ f-on ^f toil — hi^ vnteertaijit v. And vvheii 
you come to think of it, lio\v' could he be othervvh^x* ih:\n uncertain, v,'orri(Hl as he was nitd.il an 1 day all th.e year aromid, wheUmr it 
wa.-' belter to invest Ids rur])b2H earnino^s in a houh'e and lot, i>ut them in baidc and IIno oo the intere:^t, or buy Ii nevr cotton-prijil dresa 
for hi^' wife and 2^0 ])roke. 

*'The Kilipijio luis within him all the ehantrntn that <»o to ma.k(^ up Ihe .frocvl workitian, artisan, and mcchani<'. All tliat is reOiTu'red 
to develop then) is the cnco,uraj.rejn(Md. of a fair day's pay for a fair disy's work, ami tlie r-eeurity *)f ju.st and itnpartial treatment. VWcn 
pm<ler tlie diseouraiiement of low wasi:es and the rcrard in which they are hi-hl, Idlipino mcclianio', J^'ilipino carpent(^rs, Filipijio 
en-rineers, Fili})ino c;ibinetmakers, Filipino sionecrdters, Filipino farmers, and l-1lipino connnon Jal}orerH have been de\eioped and 
have not prov(Mi \s holly iiudiicient ]>y any means. Tiw. nuniber (d ePdcieJits can lie increased by ])ayin.<i: livin^r v>-a;ies, and I think any 
comi>etition v,ddch woidd rcdaice the daily wa<^'(i b'(dow the amount n^quired for the ]>ro}!er sup]^ort of the laborer and his family (a bit 
nuuu']"oui^ la the Pldlijrj lines) would seriouHly retard the i)roi:?rL-\-3 of those for v/hose advancement the Ooverinnent stands pledged,'* 

APPLICATION OF PROCEEDS OF LAND SALES TO THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 

The plan of encouraging the immigration of labor through assistance offered by proceeds of the sale of public lands was proposed in 
1830 by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the I'nglrsh political economist, after a study in Australia and elsewhere. His general proposition 
was tliat tlie welfare of a new^ community depends u|)on the abundance and consequent cheapness of labor; that the poorer clashes should 
be required, directly or indirectly, to follow tlieir usual trade or occupation for at least a few years after their arrival in the colony, and 
that the prevalence of high jirices for lands would effect this result by preventing their becoming immediate proprietors and planters* 
also, that by selling the lands at high prices a large fond might be created by which immigration of labor could be induced, while at the 
same time the Idgh price would prevent the dispersion of the colonists over too wide an area and thus insure strength and stability to the 
colony. This theory was supported by Eobert It. Torrent, of Australia, and the plan proved so popular in England that it was put into 
operation in tho Australian colonies, Mr. Gladstone being, in 1841, an adherent of the system. The p>rice of land was raised from |1,25 
to |3 per p^re, and the revenue in New South Wales alone in the decade 1831-1841 reached about |1, 000,000, which was expended in 
gubsidizing immigration. By 1850 the valuation of land had advanced to |5 per acre, and, in certain places, by 1858 had reached $8 per 
acre* The result was that only persona of some means were able to make purchases of farms, and those without means were excluded 
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from the more substantial growth of the colony. The plan, however, was not favored by the governor of New South Wale?, arid when 
put into operation in South Australia did not prove satisfactor}% 'At the very outset," says Morris, in his History of Colonization, 1900, 
*' in order to raise the funds necessary to pay the transportation of the first company of settlers, a loan, secured by the expected sale of 
lands, was made. The establishment was thus not to cost the home Government a penny; the preliminary disbursements were covered 
by a mortgage on future prospects; it was to be al3Solutely on the so-called ' eelf-supporting ' principle. Inspired by these dreams of 
fancy, speculation immediately seized upon South Australia. Loan after loan was negotiated; a veritable boom set in. The city of 
Adelaide was laid out, and the price of ground fixed at $3 per acre; three days later 56 acres were sold at $30.75; in 1839 property, when 
centrally located, was bringing |5,000 to |10,000 per acre. The large sums thus realized naturally effected a correspondingly important 
increase in population, especially since this revenue was by hiw devoted to one object, without any allowance for the exj)enses of 
colonial administration; money for a]l other purposes had to be borrowed, but how to pay this indebtedness, or even provide the 
interest, without violating the terms of the enabling measure, was the problem. The bubble soon burst; in 1840 the crisis came; 
bankruptcy was inevitable. The speculators, many of wliom lived in England, had accumulated fortunes; but tlie poor, deluded 
inliabitants suffered. The British cabinet then came to the rescue, advancing a sufiicient amount to carry the community temporarily, 
until some hiore tangible basis of prosperity could be found. The South Australian crash will go down in history side by side witii 
Law's Mississippi scheme. With the aid of the funds obtained from the sales of land 220,000 free individuals were carried to Australia 
between 1830 and 1850; these immigrants were also, in a considemble measure, selected under the systematized management whicli 
prevailed, so that tliey w^ere for the most part stroug, healthy, and desirable i)ersons for colonial life. While the Wakefield system and 
the free transportation of colonists have ceased to exist, nevertheless, in the results attained and the permanent influence they exerted 
on the progress of these communities, they still deserve more than casual notice." 

niOFESSOR MEEIVALE ON THE SYSTEM. 

Merivale, in his ninth lecture on colonization, expressed the view that this method, whatever its relation to temperate zone 
colonies, in which there are large areas of productive lands, would not be applicable to tropical countries and especially tropical islands. 
In that lecture he says: '*Tlie propositions in question are, I think, the following: (1) That it is desirable to provide colonists with a 
greater supply of laborers, to w^ork on their account, than their cai)ital would naturally attract. (2) That it is desirable to prevent the 
I)opulation of new colonies from spreading over so large and scattered a surface of land as it would be tempted to occupy, were every 
facility given for the acquisition of land. (3) That an ample supply of hired or comimlsory labor tends not only to increase the Avealth 
of the community but to produce the second object, namely, the concentration of the people. Colonies of modern times may be divided 
into two very different classes; first, those which have established themselves in countries x>ossessiug no peculiar advantages for tlie 
production, by agricultural or mining labor, of articles of value in the foreign market; second, those in which the industry of the settlers 
has been principally turned toward the raising of staple articles of produce for the European market. To this second class beloug inost 
of the establishments of all European nations in the West Indies. * * * In such communities it is obvious that the necessity for an 
ample supply of laborers is urgent. It is this necessity which caused the enslavement of the original inhabitants of Spanisli America; 
w^hich produced negro slavery and the slave trade; which has turned to profit the compulsory toil of convicts, and to satisfy which, 
without resort to any of those odious resources, is now the greatest practical problem of civilization. Settlements of this description 
have often flourished for a time, even although exposed to all the difficulties arising from the dispersion of settlers and the want of 
compulsory labor. This was the ordinary course of events in the West Indian Islands, and Porto liico exhibited the same spectacle in 
very recent times. In those islands it was not until the most fertile and best situated lands had been occupied, and to a certain extent 
exhausted, that the superior productiveness of capital in masses and labor in (-ombination began to be practically felt. Thus far the 
advocates of tliis system are entitled to the credit of having been the first to draw^ the attention of the community, at a very critical 
period, to this truth; that it is of the highest importance to find some artificial substitute for the slave and convict labor by which our 
colonies have heretofore been rendered productive. But with regard to the other theory, that an ample supply of labor tends to the 
concentration of the people, that seems still less applicable to colonies producing valuable agricultural commodities than to the other 
ones which we have just considered. The abundance of new and productive soil is the very first condition of the prosperity of such 
settlement. If they have not this, neither capital nor industry nor multitude of people will avert that inevital>le decay into wlficli they 
must fall from the competition of newer lands. Wliat has been the cause of tlie decline of Barbados, Jamaica, and the smaller Antilles? 
The hmited extent of their available land. Tlie scheme of the writers of whom I speak is really neither more nor less than to substitute 
an artificial limit in all colonies for that limit which nature has assigned in our islands —to make an island of a settlement in a wide 
continent. The conclusions, then, to which I dniw your attention, are these: (1) That an ample supply of lal)or is not only desirable, 
but essential, in a colony raising valuable articles of produce for the general market. (2) That in a colony not raising such produce in 
abundance, it is unnecessary; and that any attempt to insure it by controlling or preventing them from the easy acquisition of land 
would occasion a dead loss. (3) That an artificial concentration of the population by restraining the abandonment of unoccupied lands, 
would seriously check the prosperity of most new colonies, and especially of such as raise valuable produce for exportation. (4) That^ 
allowing that such concentration, if it took place from natural causes, might be desirable, the mere insuring of a sufiicient supply cjf labor 
would not in any degree tend to promote it, l)ut rather the contrary." 

It will l)e seen from the above account of the experiment in South. Australia that the development of the labor supply througli a 
sale of lands at high prices was 2iot satisfactory, and that Professor Merivale, whose studies Avero contemporaneous witli the actual 
experiment, and whose views hi all njatters pertaining to colonization are widely quoted and liighly regarded, does not find occasion to 
commend the system eitlier from its actual workings or from his own analysis of its relation to colonization. 

sill CHARLES nrLKE ON LABOR IN THE ORIENTAL COLONIES. 

The following discussion of labor conditions and tlie efforts on behalf of labor in the British colonies is front Sir Charles 1)11 ke's 
Problems of Greater Britain: 

'' In Fiji we have imported immigrants, and we have introduced a culture system, worked through the chiefs, which has ]vr()diice<l 
considerable trade results, but is of doul)tful |>olitical wisdom. Still, even in Fiji we have given great })Osvers, l)y the institution of 
village, district, and provincial councils, to the native race, and may claim to have conferred upon them a fairer chance for life than is 
No. 4 21 
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extended to Polynesians by the French or Germans. If we contrast the manner in which we have treated the natives of Fiji with that 
in which the French have dealt with the natives in New Caledonia, which lies in the direct line between Fiji and Queensland, we shall 
see that the French, as has been shown by Mr. Julian Thomas, who is friendly to them, have displayed utter disregard of any native 
rights or property, seizing the fertile valleys in which the natives had their arable settlements, while we have recognized native property. 
Throngliout the Pacific the Polynesian race is dwindling under contact with the whites. In the Fiji group we keep our liquor and 
furhid war, but, in spite of the trouble that we have taken w^ith regard to sanitation, European epidemics are committing frightful 
"rnYHgeB among the population. Feji is, as regards plantation, a favored land, because able to grow tropical crops of the most varied 
Ivinds, and crops for which the neighborhood of Australia and Kew Zealand will give in future, as for those of Mauritius, a ready market. 
We were, no doubt, forced to annex Fiji^ — which we did very much against our will, for it was before the commencment of the 
ajmexation period of the last four years — by the fact that the islands had become, as New Zealand had been many years before, the 
AJpatia. of tlie Pacific. We are able to show in some points excellent results, for although the natives may be declining in nuiid)ers 
tliey seem happy enough, and the white population has become one of a very different kind from that which, on the whole, 
jlipgraeed the islands a few years ago. * * -^^ 

"While at one end of the Malay Archipelago we have annexed southeastern New Guinea, at the other end we have ol)tained a 
dominajit x>osition in the northern portion of the island of Borneo. The first of the modern charters to great trading companies for the 
occupation of territorial dominions, as I have i>ointed out, was that granted by Mr. G]a<lstone's second administration to the British North 
lk>rjieo Company in the innnediate neighborhood of our island colony in Labuan. More recently we have obtained protectorates over 
Brunei and Sarawak, chiefly for the purpose of preventing the possibility of the interference of any foreign power in those countries 
ivhici) lie close to our great commercial settlement of Singapore and upon the track of cnir Australian trade through Torres Straits, in 
the Alakiy Peninsula, off which Borneo lies, we liave also recently undertaken the protectorate — already, in fact, virtually oars l)efore 
tliat time — of Johore and otlier of the Malay States. The western States, which face India and lie upon our track of trade, have long 
been ^^ithin our influence; but our direct action in the northeastern Malay country is more recent. The extraordinary develox>ment of 
trade at Singapore is a matter rather for statisticians than for me, except as regards mere mention; but I may point out the not 
altogetlier encouraging fact that the increase appears to be with foreign countries (and with our colonies and deiiendencies) rather 
tlian with ourselves. Our great success in the Malay Peninsula has lain in enlisting upon our side the warm and even enthusiastic 
cooperation of the Chinese. We may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that, while the French have failed to sufficiently conciliate 
the Chinese race to induce them to confer prosperity upon the French colonies in farther India, we, on the contrary, have tempted tlie 
Gliinese to settle in the Malay Peninsula now for many generations. I have seen (^Udnese magistrates at Penang whose ancestors have 
been magistrates there since immediately after the foundation of our settlement one hundred and ^yq years ago, and who have 
completely identified themselves with the interests of Great Britain. The latest of the Malay States to come within the circle of our 
protection has been Pahang, wliich will follow Perak and the others in the growth of cultivation and trade. In no point of the world 
can we point to more obvious results from good government than throughout the Malay Peninsula, where England in fact presides over 
a federation of Malay princes to whom w^e have taught the arts of success, but to wliose former subjects we have added a vast immigrant 
population of Cliinese. In upper Burmah, recently annexed to India, the Chinese are pushing their way at every center of activity. 
They have flowed into the country since our troops have occupied it, and many of them have married Burmese women, who much 
prefer to be kept in plenty by the Chinaman to being the drudges of men of their own race. The future of the Burmese provinces of 
India, as that of Malaya, lies in the development of great natural, mineral, and agricultural wealth by patient Chinese labor." '^- ^ * 

A SPANISH VIEW OF THE LABOR QUESTION IN SPANISH COLONIES. 

Tlie following is a report on the conditions of labor in the Spanish colonies, made by Don Antonio Maria Fabie to the meeting of 
the International Colonial Institute, held at Berlin, September 6 and 7, 1897: 

''The labor problem in America originates quite naturally with the arrival of the first conquerors. It was Christopher Columbus, 
after l)is second voyage, who, having received the instructions necessary for establishing the Castilian rule in the island of Santo Domingo, 
gave to this problem the well-known solution by distributing between the newcomers the native Indians of these islands, who received 
the name of Vreparti mentos.' 

EARLY METHODS IN THE SPANISH COLONIES. 

*afc is not SO well known that the first industry founded in these regions was that of mining, or rather the working of gold-beariiig 
snud rai'ried by the waters of almost all the rivers of the island. In order to attain the desired end the Indian *reparti mentos' were 
Uxkcu to tb.e shores of the rivers, where they were employed in the washing of sand, continuing, however, by sheer necessity, their 
ngrii'nhural ])ursuit^. These latter consisted in the production of 'yuca' and 'agis,' of which the first served for the preparation of the 
l>iciid fur *citsave,' the main nourishment of the natives, and the second for the preparation of food stuffs then in use in the country, and 
\\]ii*'h were !na<le np oi fish of the river and the seashore, of iguanas, and some birds which constituted the animal nourishment 
i\)i)."U'ned by these natives. 

"11 1 Is system doubtless caused abuses on the part of the conquerors, as is hkely to happen always under similar conditions. The 
ialo Pi W'.v native^ Indians was pitiable and hard, but still not so bad as would appear by the exposures made by the famous P. Las Casas 
hi hi< rrlel.irated writings. This regime was surely not the only cause of the depopulation of the islands; the diseases brought from 
i:nrnpi' iw well as that sort of incompatibility which exists between different races under all latitudes contributed, no doubt, a much 
larger shnrc, 

"Thr iirsl c(Moi>iaints which arrived in Spain, and more particularly the denunciations of P. Las Casas, caused the Spanish 
niojiaiM'hs 1o oruirt ditfi^rcnt laws regarding the treatment of the Indians. The most celebrated, if not the first, was the pragmatic act of 
Ihirgos, })roniulgated by His Catholic Majesty. 

'^Thi'se laws provided that the Indian ^reparti mentos' were to work under the direction of the colonists, but that these latter, in 
tlieir turn, should be held to furnish them with the necessary food stuffs and clothes. Furthermore, it was provided that the natives 
t^honld be able to woi'k, f<n* their own profit and account, the lands called *conucos^ — that is to say, the fields given to the cultivation 
and proiluction of the y\U'a and agis. Moreover, during certain days they were to work for their former * caciques' (headmen or chiefs). 
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'^Theise laws were applied with extreme severity, but the paragraphs favorable to the Indians wwe very often eluded, causing, 
just as of yore, the most bitter complaints both on the part of the natives as well as their protectors. This stage lasted until 1540, tiie 
year of publication of the 'Nuevas Leyes' (new laws) enacted under the reign of Emperor Charles V. These acts caused great 
dissatisfaction among the Spanish colonists of the new American countries, and it is chiefly on this account that the rebellions broke 
out, which for many years continued in the possessions of South America, i, e., the ancient Empire of Peru and the equatorial region 
of Quito. 

''The relations between the masters and the laborers continued to be like before in former }^ears, witli sucii more or less important 
mitigations as depended on the character of the owners of the eucomiendas (commandries) , until, finally, the ideas advocated with such 
great ardor by the advocate of the Indians, Father Bartholomew P. Las Casas, prevailed, and the commandries were abolislied. In 
order to favor the natives of America, black slaves were introduced into the newly discovered regions, and by so doing one did no more 
than transplant to America an institution which existed already in Europe and had received great development after the conquest of the 
Portuguese in Africa. 

''It would be superfluous to indicate here the conditions of labor of the slaves, which differed very little from tliose which 
regulated the labor of the Indians, who were dependents of a enconiienda (*a commandery'). The master or owner disposed of ihe 
ones or the others according to his pleasure, and notwitlistanding the humane character of the laws enacted for the protection of the 
negroes and Indians, the fate of these laborers depended in reality only on the character of their masters and the conditions under 
which they worked. 

''Still the Christian sentiments and humane ideas which guided the minds of the Spanish rulers, as well as the desire to induce 
the Castilian people to leave for and occupy the newly discovered countries, caused the promulgati(5n of different acts wliicli favored 
the emigration to America of agriculturists and artisans of all kinds, witli a view of establishing in the new countries tliose industries 
whicli were then found in Europe, and particularly Castile. Several expeditions were organized for this purpose at tlie expense of the 
home Government, and ever since 1520 different edicts were published, whicli granted many advantages and ijri\ ileges to those who 
w^ere to go to the new country. Father Las Casas was ordered to mak(} a tour of all the Castilian towns in order to induce by every 
means, and particularly through describing the new countries, the Castilian agriculturists to leave for and settle in the new regions, 

''All these efforts, however, produced but mediocre results, for the greater part of the inuuigrants, if not all, scorned agrieultaral 
labor, preferring to join the ranks of the conquerors as soon as they had gaiiu?d a footliold in the newly diseovered country. 

"In the course of time the Spanisli population in America had shown some, if but slow, growth, vdtli the result that in the ncw^ 
regions, more on the continent than in the islands, some Castilian workingmen might be found ; but nearly all were owners of land, 
which they cultivated, and the larger part of people of Spanish stock constituted what we might call the aristocracy among the new 
colonists, who were either manufacturers or merchants, plying the same trades which existed in Castile. 

"Such was the general condition of the Spanish inhabitants of America, and that of labor particularly, until the abolition of 
slavery in the West India Islands, the remnant of the ancient possessions of Spain in America. 

LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SPANISH COLONIES FOLLOWING THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

"The record of events in the islands of Cuba and Porto Kico after the abolition of slavery, particularly in the part known formerly 
under the name of Bovinguen, deserves particular mention. In this latter region the negroes were declared free without any transition, 
and by the law of June 3, 1870, a very short period was fixed in the case of Cuba, during which the former slaves were subject to the 
regime of 'patronage;' this period was then reduced, and by the law of November 4, 1879, negroes were permitted to pass rapidly in 
either island from the state of slavery to that of Spanish citizens, with all their rights and privileges. 

"Such a fundamental change necessarily produced economic consequences; still the new regime did not bring about the same results 
as in the British or Frencli West Indies, where the abolition of slavery caused the decadence and almost total ruin of the colonies. 

"After the abolition of slavery labor became altogether free in the Spanish West Indies, being subject only to the clauses and terms 
of the contracts which were freely entered into between owners and entrepreneurs on the one hand and the laborers on tlie other. 

INDUSTRIES IN CUBA AND PORTO KlCO. 

"The industries found in Cuba and Porto Rico are three in number — those of sugar, tobacco, and stock raising. 

"As regards the first, quite a considerable number of old 'ingenios' (sugar mills) may be found in wliich the cultivation of cane 
and the manufacture of sugar are combined, but there are already a dozen of 'ingenios centrales' which are engaged in the nuinufacturo 
of sugar only, 

"The owners of these sugar mills buy tlie cane of the cultivators, who are either the owners of the land which they work, or farmers, 
or laborers to whom the owners cede the cultivation of the lands wdth the obligation to furnish to them, at a price fixed in advance, tlie 
crops which they may obtain. 

"The work required for the manufacture of sugar proper is done by black or wliite laborers, who receive wages more or less high, 
according to the condition of the market and the value of the product. 

"At present, and even before the last Cuban insurrection, prices liad gone down considerably at the time of tlie harvest ('zafra'), 
but still laborers hired by the month earned normally betw^eeii 20 and 30 i)esos per month over and above the board furnished by the 
entreprenuer. 

" The agriculturists engaged in the cultivation of cane obtained very different remuneration, in accordance with the price of the 
product and the abundance of the harvest; but this class can hardly be regarded as wage-earners. 

"As regards the tobacco industry, we find relations of quite a complicated nature. What may be properly <^alled the agricultural 
part of the industry is chiefly carried on in the famous plains (vegas) of the district of I'inar del Itio, in tlie region called Vuelta AI)ajo, 
and that of Vuelta Arriba, by white and black families. The first are the more numerous, and all their members, men, as well as women 
and children, devote themselves to agricultural labor. They begin by sowing, transplant then the plants ('matas'), and d(>voto 
themselves to the destruction of different insects, which attack ihe leaf of this valuable plant. The next step is tlie i)icking or cutting 
of the leaves and their exposure for purposes of fermentation in barns called 'casas de tabaco,' The next step is the forming of l)u riches 
of tobacco ('andullos'). When all these operations are ended, the owners of the factories, who normally are also the landowners, buy 
the product at prices according to quality. 
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'^ These laborers, then, can not be regarded as wage-earners either, for they receive higher or lower remuneration, according to the 
quality and quantity of the product as it reaches the market. 

''The manufacture of cigars (called there Habacos'), cigarettes, and cigarette tobacco ('picadura') is carried on in more or less 
large factories, each of which has its own mark or brand, such bb Henry Clay, Oabanos, Garyajal, Partagos, Human, Golorio, and others, 
which enjoy quite a reputation, and for this reason represent also large capitals. 

'*The amounts paid in form of wages by these establishments is very large, and the workingmen, particularly those having in charge 
the manufacture of cigars, oftentimes earn high salaries, in proportion to the number of cigars turned out. It would be impossible to 
determine, even in an approximate manner, the earnings of these workingmen, but it is well known that some of them manage to earn 
from 4 to 5 pesos per day, although such cases are exceptionaL All these workingmen are employed by purely oral contract made 
between them and the factory managers. 

IN CUBA. 

*'The last of the tliree principal industries, and the one which constitutes probably nine-tenths of the wealth of the island of Cuba, 
is that which comprises the production of what is known locally as the 'minor products' (cultivos menbres), as the cultivation of 
vegetables and fruits destined chiefly for the nourishment of the natives, and the cultivation of coffee, of little importance at present. 
This part will be treated later, when the question of labor in the islands of Porto Eico, Cuba, and principally in the central district called 
Camaguey is taken up, where this industry constitutes almost exclusively the wealth of the country. In importance, stock raising follows 
innnediately after the industries of sugar and tobacco. 

''Of the animals raised in the island of Cuba the most important are horned cattle, although a large number of horse>s are also found. 
Both of these classes are raised and fed in the 'potroros,' the name given to large stretches of land abounding in very rich pastures, 
where they are being guarded by peasants of the white race who are hired by the landowners and receive salaries varying in size 
according to tlie region in which the potreros are found. Although not engaged by si)ecial and written contract, these laborers generally 
remain very long in the service of the same employer. 

"The 'estancieros,' or those who are permanently occupied in agiiculture, are either the owners of the land which they cultivate 
or farmers for money or on shares (fermiers on de colons); none of them is subject to a labor contract proper, nor do they receive 
wages. The 'estancieros,' as well as those who are engaged in stock raising, are known in the country under the name of 'guajiros.' 

"Such are the conditions of labor in the island of Cuba. 

IN PORTO RICO. 

"In Porto Eico the chief employment of the guajiros is agriculture on a small scale ("petite culture") principally the cultivation 
of coffee, which, together with the sugar industry, is the predominant occupation in the island. The coffee [plant can be successfully 
grown only in the shade of trees wdth thick foliage, and the estancieros of Porto Eico sow and cultivate the plant in the shade of trees 
which form tlie forests of the island. 

"Tlie entire family tak^ part in the work of the small plantations; men, women, and children pick the coffee grain, by grain, which 
they then turn over to the general storekeepers (the keepers of 'tiendas mixtas'). These stores contain all sorts of merchandise, 
beginning with food stuffs and ending with clothing and articles of dress, and it is here that the coffee is being exchanged by the 
producer for all the things that he needs. 

' ' In these stores the coffee is being piled up in sacks until it is bought by the wholesale merchants of the towns, and particularly the 
seacoast towns, whence it is shipped to tlie different markets of Europe and America. 

"There are no central sugar factories ('ingenios centrales') in Porto Rico as yet, the production of sugar not being of great 
importance, and the old ordinary sugar mills arc still met with. The quantity exported abroad above the local supply is very small as 
compared with that exported from Cuba, which has reached lately a million tons a year. 

"Stock raising has developed somewhat, but almost the total product is absorbed by the island consumption; for Porto Kico, it 
should be remembered, is thickly populated, owing to the division of property and labor. 

"Tobacco, although of a quality inferior to that of the Yuelta Abajo region of Cuba, constitutes the principal part of the island's 
wealth. The mode of cultivation is the same as in the other island, and it is exported hi considerable quantities, either in bunches 
('torcidos') or in leaves, the lower sort of tobacco being known by the name of 'tabaco boliche.' 

' ' It may be said that in Porto Eico there is neither extreme poverty nor large fortunes. The budget usually shows a surplus, which 
for the last fiscal year exceeded the amount of 100,000 pesos, and it may be concluded that both from the social as well as financial view 
tlie si cuation of the island is really flourishing. 

"Bach, it would seem, is the ideal toward which all the colonies of the world ought to strive, 

IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

"The condition of labor in the Pliilippine Islands is quite peculiar. It is well known that in these islands the native races 
preilominate to the extent of constituting almost the entire population, the number of Spaniards and their descendants reachino- hardly 
100,000. The number of racial groups is quite considerable, but they may be all grouped in three large classes. The first if formed by 
a relatively small number of beings called 'Negritos' or 'Buquiles,' a very low race, and akin to that of the Fueguinos, the inhabitants 
of tlie island of Fuegos and the races inhabiting the islands of Polynesia and Australia. There is good reason to believe that thevwere 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Philippine archipelago. 

"Tlie race improperly called Malayan is more widely spread and more numerous; it shows a stronger constitution and capacity 
of a liigher intellectual development; there are strong indications that it arrived in the country by immigration, for it must be 
classed among the Asiatic races of more or less yellowish color. 

"The last who arrived in these islands by way of invasion and conquest are the people generally known as 'Moros,' who inhabit 
Gola and the interior of the Mindanao islands, more particularly the shores of the Eio Grande and the Laguna de Lanao, w'here their 
numl>er amounts to about 500,000. 

"The Negritos or Buquiles live almost all yet in a state of savagery, and may be classed as belonging to the lowest and most 
rudimentary stage of civilization. They feed on natural products, and have hardly any other pursuits than fishing and hunting using 
theii' bows and arrows with wonderful skill. 
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''The natives belonging to the second group are almost all subject to authority, with the exception of a few tribes called 'Igorrotes ' 
who lead an independent existence in the midst of the woods. ' 

' ' The Moros are in a state of continuous warfare with the Spanish and other native groups, whom they keep hi a state of the rudest 
slavery, using them as laborers on the land, the Moros themselves being given exclusively to the art of war. They feed on the product 
of the labor of their slaves, and exchange what they can not use themselves for goods which are delivered to them by the Chinese, the 
only ones wdio succeeded in establishing themselves among the Moros for the purpose of engaging in commerce, lor winch they show 
such special ability. 

'*This chapter will treat of labor conditions among the most numerous race among those inhabitiDg the Philippine Islands, and 
which is completely subject to Spanish authority. 

"It must be owned that notwitlistanding the state of submission the race as a whole is not devoid of energ}-. »Still, owing to the 
influence of the Spanish, and particularly to the religious orders, the people of this race have engaged considerably in agricultural 
pursuits. The chief articles produced are hemp (abaca), coffee, tobacco, and sugar, and large estates are found which are de\-otcd 
entirely to the production of these articles, 

''As regards the production of tobacco, it was free in some provinces, but in others the Gioverinnent nsed coerci\-e measures in order 
to prevent tlie Indians from engaging in this pursuit, and it was only by the royal decree of June 25, 1881, tliat the proliibitive enact- 
ments in this matter were abolished, and that the cultivation of this article became entirely free lilvc tliat of the other articles. 

The work in the fields is performed on large estates ( ' ' haciendas " ) by laborers, wb o discuss and fix with their employers the mode 
of remuneration as well as the amount of their wages,^ the latter as a general rule being quite low; but the larger part of the Indians 
cultivate on their own account the land of which they are the owners. The unoccupied land is of large extent, and the government at 
different epochs enacted measures which were to enable the natives to acquire ownership of the land, in order to develop their activity 
and to enhance the productivity of the rich soil. 

"All these enactments are found to be brought together in the royal decree dated February 13, 1894, and enacted with tlie advice of 
the Philippine council. 

COXCLrsIONS. 

"From what has been said just now it may be seen that the labor problem in this in\portant colony presents the same features as in 
the other colonies. The number of laborers is relatively small as compared with the population, Avhicb, according to the last incomplete 
census, reaches the number of about 6,000,000 people owning the soil which they cultivate. 

"In the cities domestic labor is carried on by natives working for wages. 

"Although much yet remains to be done in the Philippine Islands, the established regime has already created large centers of 
population, and quite important towns and cities are found. 

"The budget of the islands provides for a pubhc expenditure of over 14,000,000 pesetas, obtained by means of divers taxes consti- 
tuting but a very light charge on the natives, who pay only a capitation tax, called " cedala." 

"Lately a crisis of the money circulation, caused by the fluctuating relations between the values of gold and silver, has arisen, which 
caused an abnormal situation in this archipelago. But this is only a passing evil, for which a remedy will be found, though not through 
the artificial and empirical means which are being proposed by certain people. 

"Such are, in a very succinct w^ay, the actual conditions of labor in the various Spanish colonial possessions." 

NATURAL VERSUS ARTIFICIAL METHODS OF OBTAINING A LABOR SUPPLY. 

It will be seen from the above statements that the four methods which have been tried of increasing the labor supply of colonies 
by artificial methods have in no case been successful. The forced-labor system, whether in the form of actual slavery or in that winch 
was tested in Java, has been abandoned at the demand of piiblic sentiment. The transportation of convicts to the colonies to furnish a 
general labor supply proved unsatisfactory for obvious reasons. The importation of indentured labor, while it still continues in certain 
of the West India Islands, is not giving entire satisfaction even in those islands, and the fact that the Rvstein lias not been exteii<led to 
other parts of the world is an evidence of its unsatisfactory results and of the force of public sentiment against it. The a[)|)]icatio?i of the 
I^roceeds of sale of lands to the encouragement of labor importation proved a tcmi)orary and unsatisfactory expedient. 

These four artificial methods having proved unsuccessful, it remains to consider the two natural processes, namely, the development 
of commimication and transportation, by which the labor of the natives may be made sufficiently profitable to create hat)its of industrv 
and the diversification of industries by which individual enterprise will be encouraged. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION ROUTES BY WHICH INDUSTRY IN 
THE COLONY MAY BECOME PROFITABLE AND THEREFORE ACCEPTABLE TO THE NATIVES. 

The history of all colonies, and especially those with a large native po}>uk-ition, is that the development of industry, and especiallv 
profitable industry, w^as greatly stimulated V)y the construction of roads, i-ailv>a}H, canals, and har})or vrorks, and all faciilties l)y which 
the product of the soil, the mine, and forest could be transported to the market.^ of the \\orld. Tliis is nuire and more reco<i'niz(M:l as tlie 
first essential in the prosperity and development of the colony, and experience has sliovrn that tlie earnings which thc^y ttius brin<* 
within the reach of labor has everywhere had the tendency to ]>romote industry. In India roads lia\x^ tcrown from nothin^^, under 
native control, to more than 150,000 miles maintained by public authorities, and railways liave also grown to more than 25,000 miles. 
Commerce has at the same time increased enormously — tlie exports growing from £18,000,000 in 1850 to £78/)€0,000 in 1900 — an increase 
of 1300,000,000 in the surplus i^roduced and distributed in tlio markets of the ^vorld, to say nothing of the great increase in ccjiisumption 
in India meantime. 

IN JAVA. 

In Java one of the earliest w^orks undertaken by the forced-labor system was the construction of a magnificent trunk linc^ of roads 
throughout the entire length of the island, and to this has been added brandies radiating from the central line, and alongside this a 
jsecond line, so that one may be utiUzed for the transportation of lieavy produce and the other for dii\ ing; and whih' tlie earlier 
prosperity of Java was looked upon by many as largely due to the culture system, the fact tluit the ivroduction of the clu'ef staples, 
especially sugar, has greatly increased in that island since the abolition of the culture system and of forced lai)or sliows tliat tlie transporta- 
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tion routes, which are an inheritance of the forced-labor system, are an important factor in inducing and assuring vokmtary industry, and 
were probably a larger factor in the success under forced cultivation than was generally attributed to them. The forced-labor system 
has disappeared from Java in everything except coffee, and even in that to a great extent; yet the number of tobacco plantations 
increased from 88 in 1895 to 110 in 1898, and their product from 9,807,178 kilograms in 1895 to 18,418,575 kilograms in 1900. The tea 
product has increased from 4,096,863 kilograms in 1894 to 4,757,168 kilograms in 1898. The indigo product has increased from 565,547 
kilograms in 1894 to 1,094,225 kilograms in 1898; the sugar crop from 1,076,431,400 pounds in 1894 to 1,538,701,400 pounds in 1898. In 
coffee there was an increase from 131,832,500 pounds in 1894 to 156,503,866 pounds in 1897, but a material fall in 1898, due presumably to 
local causes. In cinchona the production increased from 3,233,599 kilograms in 1894 to 4,461,754 kilograms in 1898, and in mineral oil 
from 111,387,385 liters in 1896 to 311,396,492 liters in 1898. Thus in the single iive-year period since the abolition of the forced-labor 
system all of the great industries of Java have shown a marked increase in production, the transition from a surplus to a deficit which 
has occurred during that time being due to tlie heavy expenses of the local war with the Achinese and to the reduced revenue caused 
by the fall in prices, and not by a redu(.^tion in production. 

IN THE WEST INDIES. 

In tlie Britisli West Indies, in which there lias been great complaint of reduction of earning power by reason of the increased 
production of sugar in other parts of the world and the general reduction in i>rice of that staple, the total exports of products of all kinrls 
in 1900 were £6,260,590 in value against .€5,771,000 in 1885 and £5,315,211 in 1898. This is especially suggestive in view of the statements 
made before tlie West Indian Commission already quoted to the effect that there is a general disposition among the natives to obtain 
for tliemsclves small holdings of land, and that the tendency is toward a distribution of the large estates among the native population 
and a greater production by that population of the articles required for daily life. In Jamaica, wdiere this disposition has been referred to 
as especiaHy marked, the exportation of 1900 was 38 per cent liigher than the average during the decade ending with 1880 and has only 
been exceeded on tiiree occasions since 1850. A recent report to the British colonial department from Jamaica shows that the number 
of depositors in the (u,)vernment Savings Bank increased from 28,385 in 1895 to 32,860 in 1900, and that those whose deposits were £5 
and under increased from 19,929 to 21,485. 

IN THE MALAYAN PENINSULA. 

In the Malayan Peninsula the development of industry coincident with the development of means of communication is strongly 
marked . It is only a quarter of a century since this group of disorganized and warring ^States, with practically no commerce, roads, railways, 
or other methods of communication, plac^ed themselves under tlie general direction of the governor-general of the Straits Settlements, 
which occupy the terminal section of the I^Ialayan Peninsula in ^vhich those States were located. Since tliat time in this small territory, 
whose area is about equal to that of West Virginia, over 1,300 miles of roads and about 1,000 miles of bridle paths have been established 
and maintained, 162 miles of railway constructed and others under construction. The population has increased from xnx>bably less than 
100,000 to nearly 600,000; the revenue from |560,997 to over |14,000,000, wdiile the single State of Perak shows an increase in population 
from 25,000 to over 200,000; an increase of imports from less than |1,000,000 in 1876 to over $11,000,000 in 1899, and of exports from 
1739,971 in 1876 to $25,707,051 in 1899. Selangor, with an area of only 3,500 square miles, which in 1873 had practically no trade at 
all, shows imports in 1899 of over |18,000,000 and exports $20,894,185. In the colony of Ceylon 300 miles of railway have been opened, 
all owned and w^orked by the local government, and there are 3,600 miles of roads and 152 miles of canals. The railways, which cost 
57,000,000 rupees, show in 1897 receipts of 7,658,887 rupees and expenditures of 4,104,454 rupees. Accomi>anying this development 
has come an increase in the value of exports from 57,000,000 rupees in 1890 to 110,000,000 rupees in 1899. 

INCHEASE OF NATIVE INDUSTRY FOLLOWS DEVELOPMENT OP MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

A study of the history of the colonies of the world shows that in every case wdiere the government established has brought about 
the construction of roads, raihvays, and other means of communication great increase in production and exportation has followed, evi- 
dencing a marked increase in industry, and in most of these cases l)y native labor only. As has b-een sho^vn elsewhere, the cost of this 
w^ork of opening roads and railways is in most cases borne by the communities themselves. The British Government makes a fixed rule 
that tlie colonies must themselves raise, through taxation or loans based upon taxation, the funds for all development of this character. 
In the Netherlands East Indian colony all improvements of this character have been paid for out of local revenue of the colony, but in 
the French colonies some aid has been given by the home Government. As a rule it may be said, however, that in all expenses of open- 
ing communication, or other steps of this character by which industry is awakened and the condition of the colony improved, the necessary 
funds are raised by local taxation or by loans based upon future revenues, wdiile in a comparatively few cases the railways have been 
constructed by i>rivate enterprise. 

THE DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES BY WHICH NATIVE ENTERPRISE IS ENCOURAGED. 

The development of tlirift and industry through diversification of labor and the division of the lands into small holdings has 
already been referred to in the discussions regarding conditions in the West Indies. The labor difficulty, of wdiieh so much complaint 
has been made in the West Indies, is chiefly realized by the holders of large estates, who complain of difficulty of obtaining native lal)or 
for work on the plantation. This is accounted for, according to their own statements and those made before the West Indian Commission, 
by the fact that large numbers of the natives ha^-e become the holders by lease or purchase of small tracts of land. Simultaneously wdth 
this increase in individual holdings the experiment stations and botanical gardens established in the islands by the British Government 
have encouraged new industries with great success, both as to net results in the matter of commerce and in the industry and thrift of 
the natives. Tlie report on conditions in Jamaica l)y the acting governor of that island, dated October 31, 1900, shows the exportation 
of ten principal articles in 1899 and (compares the same with 1889. Of cocoa it shows total exports more than four times in value those 
of 1889; of cocoanuts ex|)orts more than treble those of 1889; of bananas exports more than double those of 1889; of oranges exports 
more tlian double those of a decade earlier, although the prices in the last tw'O years have been below the average; of Jamaica ginger 
the value of the exports is more than treble that of ten years ago; of pimenta the value has nearly trebled; of sugar the value of the 
exports has declineil about 40 per cent, but this is attributed largely to decrease in price. 

In Java, wdiile the production is still largely upon large plantations, the number of these has greatly increased since the termination 
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of the forced-labor system, and the European population has also greatly increased, and with it has come a diversification of industries 
' ' Since the new regime was ushered in by the agrarian act," says M. Le Clercq in his work on Java, already referred to, ' ' European coloniza- 
tion has become possible, the government monopoly gives place slowly to private enterprise, and Java, which was formerly but a large estate, 
of which the cultivators w^ere bound to the soil, is being transformed into a land oj)en to colonization and all sorts of private undertaking. 
This transformation had one good result. The European population has almost doubled within the last twenty years. There are at 
present 60,000 Dutch in the Dutch Indies, of wliom 50,000 live in Java alone, and of this numlier the female element constituted more 
than two-fifths. The intensity of this white invasiozi appears more and more remarkable if it is kept in mind that the English number 
no more than 100,000 in all India and the French not more than 6,000 in Indo-CJiina. Owing to the greater stress of population caused 
by this influx the time of extravagance has gone. No more balls and splendid festivals are given, nor are fortunes made so easily as in 
olden days; but it will be wrong to think that Java is less prosperous than it was at the time wlien coffee and sugar would make men 
rich in ten years. M. Cliailley-Bert justly remarks that wdiile there are fewer fortunes rapidly made, and less jnillions to a few lieads, 
there is more wealth among the masses, a greater division of property, less extravagance, and more well-being." 

The figures already quoted showing the rapid growth in the production of indigo, tea, tobacco, cinchona, and mineral oil, as well as 
coffee and sugar, in the Dutch East Indies indicate in some degree the enlargement of the lines of production, and to this may be added 
coal, tin, cotton, maize, and many other articles. The Statesman's Yearbook for 1901, commenting upon this develoximent, says: 
"The extent of the soil of Java and Madura regularly cultivated by the natives was, in 1898, 0, 838,533 acres. Owing to the agrarian law 
of 1870, which has afforded opportunity to private energy for obtaining waste lands on hereditary lease for seventy-five years, i>rivate 
agriculture has greatly increased in recent years, botli in Java and in the other islands. In 1898 there vx^re ceded to 752 companies and 
Europeans 803,478 acres. In 1891 the Government ceased to cultivate sugar. The yiel<l of sugar in 1893 was 1,082,923,700 pounds, and in 
1898, 1,538,701,400 pounds; total length of railways open for traffic, 1,272 miles; number of post-oflices, 200; letters carried for internal 
iutercourse, 8,072,352, w^hile 6,370,780 newspapers and samples for the interior passed through the various post-ofTices, and 1,512,289 
letters were carried for foreign postal intercourse. There were 637,389 telegraph messages liandled on the 6,833 miles of telegraph lines. '^ 

Commenting upon the benefits to industry resulting from increased internal connuunications and encouragement of commerc^e and 
diversified productions, Sir W. W. Hunter, in his Indian Empire, 1892, says: " Under British rule a new era of production has arisen in 
India — an era of ])roduction on a great scale based upon the cooperation of capital and labor in the place of the small household manufactures 
of ancient times. Under native rule the country had reached what political economists call the stationary stage of civilization; tlie 
husbandman simply raised the food grains necessary to feed them from one harvest to anotlier. If the food crops failed in any district 
the local population had no capital and no other crops wherewith to hwj food from other districts; so, in the natural and intyvitBbki 
course of things they perished. Now the i:)easants of India supplement their food supply with more profuse crops than the mere food stuffs 
on which they live. They also raise an annual surplus of grain for exportation, whicli is valuable for India's own wants in time of need. 
Accordingly there is a much larger aggregate of capital in the country; that is to say, a much greater national resource or staying 
I>ower. The so-called ' stationary stage ' in India has disappeared and the Indian peasant is keenly alive to each new demand wtiich the 
markets of the world may make upon the industrial capabilities of his country, as the history of his trade in cotton, jute, Avheat, and oil 
seeds proves. At the beginning of the last century, before England became the ruling power in India, tlie country did not produce £1 ,000,000 
a year of staples for exportation. During the first three-quarters of a century of our rule the exports slowly rose to about £10,000,000 in 
1834. During the half century since that date the old inland duties and other remaining restrictions have been abolislied. Exports 
have multiplied by tenfold. In 1882 India sold to foreign nations beyond the seas 819,019,600 rupees of merchandise, and in 1891 , 
1,001,357,220. In 1882 the total sea-borne export and import trade of India in merchandise, exclusive of government stores and treasure, 
was 1,288,940,440 rupees, and in 1891, 1,691,706,220 rupees, or, including government stores and treasure, 1,960,000,000 rupees. India 
has more to sell to the world than she requires to buy from it. During the five years ending 1879 the staples which she exported exceeded 
by an annual average of 220,000,000 rupees the merchandise which she imp(H'ted. During tlie next five years the gross surplus of 
exports over imports rose to 300,000,000 rupees per annum. During the seven years ending with March 1, 1891, tins annual surplus lias 
averaged annually 311,809,000 rupees. Erom one-third to one-half of this favorable balance of trade India received in hard cash; during 
the five years ending wuth 1879 she accumulated silver and gold, exclusive of reexports, at the rate of 70,000,000 rui)ees per annum; during 
the next five years, at the rate of over 100,000,000 rupees per annum; and during the seven years ending with 1801 at the rate of over 
150,000,000 rupees per annum. With about another third she pays interest at low rates for the capital with which slie lias constructed 
the material framework of her industrial life— railways, irrigation works, cotton mills, coal mines, indigo factories, tea gardens, docks, 
steam navigation lines, and debt. Eor that capital she goes into the cheapest market of the world, London, and she remits the interest, 
not in cash, but in her own staples, which the borrowed capital has enabled her to bring cheaply to the seaboard. Wiih the remaining 
tliird of her surplus exports she pays the home charges of the government to which she owes the peace and security that alone have 
rendered possible her industrial development. The home charges include not only the salaries of the supervising staff in England and 
the pensions of the military and civil servants who have given their life work to India, but the munitions of war, a section of the 
army, stores for public Avorks, and mat/;riel for coAstructing and working the railways; but after paying off all the home charges, for the 
interest of capital raised in England for Indian railways and for other reproductive works and for the materiel requirc^l for tlieir 
construction and maintenance, India had, from 1884 to 1891, a yearly balance of 150,000,000 rupees from her export trade, for whicli 
she receives payment in silver and gold." 

THE LESSONS OF THE CENTURY OF EXPERIMENT REGARDING LABOR IN THE COLONIES. 

These inquiries which have been made as to the plans tested by the various nations and colonies for the inculcation of habits of 
industry and thrift among the natives and supplying tlie necesary labor for the development of industries in tlie colonies, at least suggest 
that the primary and most valuable means is the construction of methods of communication by which the natural j>roducts of tlie colony 
may be transported to market. As has been already pointed out, the temperate zones, with their rapidly growing manufactures, the 
constantly developing and increasing demand of their people for the natural products of the Tropics both for manufactures and food, are 
every year relying upon the Tropics for those two great essentials of daily life, raw" materials and food stuffs. With tliis condition, with 
the hundreds of millions of prosperous people in the temperate zones demanding every day more and more of the natural products ot 
the Tropics, the answer to the question of how to develop native industry in the Tropics seems to be in part, at least, the develoiuneut of 
methods by which these natural products, so easily and plentifully produced, may readily find their way to tlie seaboard and thence to 
the great markets which are annually demanding raore and more of them. 



QUESTIOl V. 



HOW ARE THE NECESSARY FUNDS FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENT RAISED, AND IS ANY 
PART OF SUCH FUNDS SUPPLIED BY THE HOME GOVERNMENT? 

On this subject of the raising of revenue it may be said that a greater variety of opinion and method prevails than on auy otlier 
feature of the management of colonies. In general lines of administration and in the plans adopted for the development of the colonies 
tiie great colonizing nations of the world now follow practically similar methods, but in the raising of revenue their methods differ 
widely. 

In general terms it may be said that Great Britain requires her colonies to be self-sustaining financially and leaves to eacli of them 
the method by wdiich it will raise the revenue necessary for this self-support. The French, on the other hand, usually make revenue 
laws for their colonies and contribute from the home Government the sums necessary to supply any deficits which occur. The Dutch 
so adjust conditions in their chief colony as to make it not only ^^self-sustaining," but a revenue producer to the home Govermnent, 
though exceptional conditions in the past few years have temporarily changed the colonial surplus into a deficit, which has been met 
by contributions from the home Government. 

world's colonial revenue about $750,000,000 annually. 

The total revenues of the colonies of the world, so far as the figures can be obtained, aggregate about $750,000,000 annually, and in 
the raising of this large sum many methods are resorted to, differing wddely in general principles, and governed in no small degree by 
local surroundings and by the i)ractices which prevailed among the people x^rior to occupation by the present government. In India, 
for example, a larger share of the revenue is produced from the land than from any other single source, and this method grew out of the 
fact that the land had alw'ays been considered the property of the government of India, from time immemorial the occupants being 
accustomed to pay to the government an annual rental, either in produce or money, for its use, and the fact that this custom has prevailed 
for many generations not only led to its adoption by the British, but to its ready acceptance by the j)eople. In Java similar conditions 
prevailed when the Dutch took possession and similar methods have been followed, and this is true in a few minor cases, especially in 
the Orient, 

In India the land revenue in the 1901 budget was put down at 270^000,000 rupees out of a total of 1,052,000,000 rupees, and was 
larger than any otlier single source of revenue. In Java the land revenue from the natives, mainly land taxes, was in 1899, 18,234,000 
florins, and the land tax on non-natives 2,138,000 florins, making a total of over 20,000,000 florins out of a grand total of 132,000,000 
florins, a sum larger than that supplied by any other single item of revenue. 

Next in importance to the land revenue in India comes the salt tax, 87,000,000 rupees, then the tax on opium, 68,000,000 rupees, 
excise 57,000,000 rupees, stamps 49,000,000 rupees, customs 47,000,000 rupees. In Java the opium monopoly stands next to the land 
revenues, with about 19,000,000 florins, as against about 20,000,000 florins for land, import and export duties 10,000,000 florins, salt tax 
9,000,000 florins, excise 9,000,000 florins, business tax 4,000,000 florins, and poll tax 3,000,000 florins, while there are also considerable 
receipti^ from the sales of coffee and tin. In both India and Netherlands recei]3ts from railways figure largely in revenue accounts, but 
they are in a great degree balanced by expenditures for the operation of the lines. 

India and Java are exceptional in tlieir means of raising revenue not only from the share obtained from land, but in the opium and 
salt monopolies wliicli exist under the control of the government, and from which large sums are raised. In India all persons cultivating 
tlie poppy are required to sell their product to the government, which manufactures the opium in its factories and sells it chiefly to 
China and Java, the net revenue averaging, as already indicated, about 70,000,000 rux)ees per annum. In Java the ox>ium revenue is 
obtained through prohibition of local manufacture, the importation by the government of the entire supply from British India and the 
farming out the privilege of retail trade to the highest bidders. The heavy taxation upon opium is levied upon theories similar to those 
applied in the taxation of the production and sale of spirituous liquors in the various countries of the world. The salt produced in India 
is largely from works of the government, ^vhich maintains a monopoly of salt manufacturing in certain of the districts, while in other 
districts which obtain their supply by importation, customs duties at rates equal to those levied under the government monopoly are 
collected. By this i>rocess an annual revenue of about 85,000,000 rupees per annum is realized from salt, being a larger sum than any 
single item of revenue other than that from land. In Java tlie government maintains a monopoly of the manufacture of salt and sells 
the product at a fixed price to the people, justifying this course by the statement that no general poll tax is imposed upon the people 
and that this process of collecting a general tax from the masses is most easily applied and widely distributed. In India and Java, in 
each case it may be said, in general terms, that the tax collected from salt averages about 10 cents per capita per anmuu for the entire 
population. 

In the Frendi colonies the revenue methods differ widely from those described as prevailing in India and Java, and are also 
materially different from those practiced in the British colonies other than India. In the fixing of tariffs, both on imports and exports, 
the French Government retains entire control, wliile in the local revenue other than tariff the methods utilized in France are in most 
cases applied in modified form, though their details are left, in part at least and in some cases entirely, to the local adnu'nistration under 
the supervision of tlie French officials who administer the government. The direct taxes of the mother country comprise the land 
tax, the tax on personal and movable property, the poll tax, a tax on rentals, and the door, wdndow^, and business taxes. In most colonies 
the tax on doors and windows is omitted, and for that on personal property and movables a mere poll tax has usually been substituted, 
while the land and house tax is applied more directly to the land itself than is customary in France. The business tax takes the form of 
1356 
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abiisineSxS license. Added to this the stamp tax forms, as in France, an important feature of the revenue, as do also the taxe^ on tobacco 
and spirituous liquors. Of tariff dutieSj be ah*eady indicated, the rates are fixed by the French Government and are apx^lled to 
exports as well as imports, though export duties are levied on a comparatively small number of article?. Tlie import duties are in most 
cases those of the French tariff, with some concessions in the interest of the colonies and some i>rohibif ive duties to jirotect colonial 
products, while in still other cases the duties and local taxation are so adjusted as to discourage the manufacture in the colonies of articles 
produced in and exported from the mother country. This latter method, however, now prevails in but very few insUnces. The rates 
of duty aj>x)lied are generally high, since in most c^ses they correspond with those of France, whose tariff policy is protecti^^e in its 
character. Customs revenues form the largest single item in the receix>t.s of the French colonies as a whole, though the import duties 
alone fall slightly below the liquor tax. The revenues of the French colonies in 1898, omitting Algeria, which is governed as a province 
of France, amounted to about 47,000,000 franco, exclusive of the subventions by the Govermnent, and of tins amount about the value of 
8,000,000 francs was from liquor tax, nearly 7,000,000 francs from import duties, a little over 4,000,000 francs from export duties, 
3,750,000 francs from opium, 3,000,000 francs from sales of stamps, 3,000,000 francs from house taxes, 2,000,000 francs from land taxes, 
and 1,500,000 francs from poll taxes. The taxes collected from import duties amounted in Cochin China to about 15 per cent of the 
total revenue, in French Guiana about 20 per cent, and in Senegal more than 40 per cent. 

THE MOST niFFICULT OF COLONIAL PROBLEMS. 

M. Leroy Beaulieu, discussing the raising of revenue in tlie colonies, in his very valuable and complete work on colonization, 
"I)e Ja Colonization Chez les Feuples Modemes,'* says: 

'*0f all branches of tlie colonial administration, perhaps the most difficult is that wliich is concerned with the assessment and 
collection of taxes. -^ * -^^ The two best modes of raising colonial revenue, those tliat weigh least upon the colonies and interfere least 
with, the development of the colony, and furthermore, those whose collection is easiest and least expensive are, first, customs duties on 
merchandise imported (the ' octroi demer,' the term normally used in the French maritime colonies), and secondly, the sale of government 
lands. These are the almost only sources of revenue which were used in the British colonies, and it has always been remarked that provided 
the assessment be intelligent and the rates moderate, no bad effects resulted, whereas the revenue was suificiently alnindant. The iuiport 
duties in the colonies sliould be merely fiscal in character and have no protective character, otherwise they might become obnoxious; 
provided they strike all sorts of merchandise without distinction of the country of origin, and at a moderate rate merely, not exceeding 5 or 
10 per cent ad valorem, these duties wdll not offer any economic inconvenience. The colonists bear tliem without grumbling and their 
collection is very easy, for nearly all the new colonies being accessible only through a few ports, a limited number of agents established in 
these ports sufhces to levy the tax on the cargoes of the entering vessels; there are none of those inquisitorial vexations wlhcli constitute 
a just object of criticism in the case of municipal gate duties (octroi). These import duties fall almost entirely on articles of immediate 
consumption, for the colonies do not import raw materials for manufactures. From the following facts, taken from the Instory of Biltish 
colonies, an idea can be formed of the articles on which these taxes chiefly fall: The revenue of New South Wales in 1836 was £190,000, 
of which £126,000 came from the tax on imported spirits, and £17,000 from the tax on tobacco, whereas the 5 per cent tax on foreign 
merchandise yielded no more than £10,000. In New Brunswick, out of £58,000 of revenue, £49,000 came from taxes on strong liquors, 
sugar, coffee, and ad valorem duties on different articles of merchandise. Most economists disapprove of taxes on consumption and 
favor direct taxes. Much might be said on this subject, but in the colonies direct t^xes are, at least in the beginning, very hard and 
costly to collect; moreover, their almost inevitable effect is to retard the development of the colony. On the contrary, taxes on 
consumption are collected easily and at slight cost in the i>orts of entry, and are being regarded quite favorable by the colonists when 
they are moderate. All these advantages seem to us sufficiently important to prompt the adoption of these taxes, notwithstanding the 
objection of many economists. If, in theory, it is easy to reason about the type of tax whose application would be desirable in preference 
to all others, in practice it become necessary to conform with social and geograjdiical circumstances and conditions, the customs and 
tastes of the public, and the best tax under given circumstances is the one which weighs least on the taxpayei-s who have to support it, 
and which brings the most revenue to the state which collects it. * "*^ * As regards the other mode of raising revenue, i. e., the sale 
of uncultivated land, it is known that the Wakefield system provided for the employment of the entire product of the 'laud fund' from 
the sale of lands for the support of subsidized immigration. With some essential i-estrictions of such an exclusive system we approve of 
the British policy, which generally employed a part of the money derived from the sale of lands for different essential public services. 
As regards tlie question of prices of virgin land, theory, of course, can not fix them. They depend on the circumstances and advantages 
which the colony presents for the cultivation of valuable products, varying between a mere nominal price of $1.25 per acre, as, for 
iustance, in the United States, and a relatively high price of £1 or £1 15s. per acre, as in Australia. But it is nearly always advantageous 
to sell the land instead of giving it away gratuitously, and the amounts realized from the sales furnish an excellent revenue. In the 
case of Australia this revenue was at times quite considerable." 

IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

In the British colonies, as above indicated, the only requirements of tlie home Government is that the colony shall be self-sustainingj 
the remaining details are left to the people of the colony with greater and more nearly complete freedom than perhaps any other 
government of the world. As a consequence the methods employed differ very greatly. Those of India, which are peculiar by reason 
of customs long existing, have been above described. In the other colonies import duties form a large share of the revenue, much 
larger than that supplied in the collection of revenue in the mother country, and in practically all cases except Canada there is no 
discrimination in fa^^or of the mother country. In practically all of the colonies of Great Britain other than India, import duties are 
levied on a much larger variety of articles than in the mother country and with rates very much higher. 

Taking all the British colonies for which figures are obtainable, other than India, 33 per cent of the revenues are collected from 
custom!^, while in the United Kingdom customs form 24 per cent of the revenue. In many of the Britisli colonies customs form a much 
lander percentage of the revenue than the average above named. In the Australian colonies the proportion of revenues collect (xl from 
customs ranges from 14 to 37 per cent; in the South African colonies, from 17 to 28 per cent; in Mauritius, 38 per cent; in Jamaica, 46 
per cent; in the West Indies, generally from 50 per cent upward; in Fiji, 53 per cent; in Canada, 54 i)er cent; in British Guiana, 58 per 
cent, and in the colonies of W^est Africa, 75 to 80 per cent of the total revenues. The table which follows shows the revenue from 
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customs, total revenue, and the per cent which customs form of the total in each of the principal colonies of the United Kingdom as 
shown by the British Statistical Abstract for the colonies. The figures are for the year 1899, except in the case of India, which are for 
the year 1898. (The figures for India and Ceylon are stated upon the old basis of 10 rupees to the pouud sterling.) 

Keyenite OB" British Colonies, and Share beeived from Customs. 



COLONIES. 


Customs rev- 
enue. 


Total rev- 
enue. 


Custom.s. 


COLONIES. 


Customs rev- 
enue. 


Total rev- 
enue. 


Customs. 


India 


£ 

7,284,840 

1,351,956 

5,202,091 

2,051,708 

1,727,247 

2,124,451 

1, 367, 926 

558, 122 

845, 548 

436. 917 

452, 041 

425, 574 

846, 508 

358, 501 


£ 
101.426,693 

9,753,775 

9,661,923 

7,369,251 

6, 188, 882 

5,699.618 

4, 174; 083 

2,714,050 

2, 633, 081 

2,081,349 

1, 727, 543 

943, 970 

90(>, 631 

773,610 

752, 113 

en: 135 

538, 839 

505, 558 

860, 357 

354, 265 

322,796 

192, 792 

176, 022 

168, 318 


Per cent. 
6.1 
14 

53.8 
27.8 
27.9 
37.3 
32.8 
2 
32 
20 
26 
45 
38,2 
46.3 


Fiji 


£ 

52, 631 
65,500 
35, 865 
38,148 
83, 691 


£ 

98, 621 
83,055 
71,479 
6g, 757 
65, 731 
59, 954 
51, 535 
46, 840 
42,822 
42, 809 
39, 956 
32,210 
26, 156 
13, 219 
11, 683 
11, 593 
10, 891 
8, 213 
8, 033 
6,790 
2,984 


Per cent. 
63 


New South Wales- 


Bahamas - 


78.3 


Canada .,..,...- 


Bt. Lucie 


49.3 


Vlctoriii . -. ... »,.... 


Grenada 


55,9 


Cape of Good Hope 


North Austreilia 


50 


Kow Zealand . . 


Gibraltar 




Queensland , 


Honduras , 1 


28,420 
36,250 
24, 174 
23, 881 
33, 107 
16, 063 
13, 700 
3,185 
9, 884 
6, 548 
5.250 
2,699 
5,862 
4, 792 
732 


55 


South Australia 


Gambia 


78.3 


West Ausitralia , 


Antigua 


57.1 


Natal - 


8t. Christoplier 


54.8 


Ceylou . 


Bermuda 

St. Vincent 

Dominica .. - * 


84.8 


Tasmania . ... -. 


50 


Mauritius . 


50 


Jamaica 


Falkland Islauds 

British New Guinea 


23 
8L8 


TriuidHd 


285, 490 
315,068 


46. 6 

58. 6 


Bt Helena 


54.5 


British (ruiana. 


Labuan 


60 


Straits Sett lt*ni€'nts 


T'obago 


30 


Np wf oi 1 1\ d 1 H I id 


322,004 
197, 421 
279. 058 
175, 696 
95, 6S7 
127, 041 


89. 5 

55.7 

86.6 

91 

54 

75.6 


Turks Is^l and . . . 


72.5 


Jilalta . ..... 


Montserrat .....,,, 


70 




Virgin Islands 


2.4 




Total 






26, 771, 786 


160,840,048 


16.6 


Sierra Leone , 











REVENUE OF THE FRENCH COLONIES. 



The following table prepared by Prof. Edwin K. A. Heligman, to accompany his paper on the revenues of the French colonies, 
extracts from which are published on another page, shows the revenues of the French colonies from various sources in 1898, 

French Colonial Kevenues in 1898. 



COLONIES. 
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1 
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1 
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'c3 
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734 


30 

259 

36 




395 










555 
555 
354 


810 
550 
270 
230 
2,040 


15.1 

10 
19 

'52'"" 


144 
63 

48 
60 
48 
12 


1,370 

2,232 

260 
















880 
409 
280 


214 
110 




118 

100 

30 

18 

183 

4 

'125 


6, 354 




230 
()0 
21 

180 




















621 
297 


6 


5,552 














48 


30 








1,894 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 






















435 




60 


15 











140 
320 

'"'294' 


800 
200 
















119 
6 







8,958 
































547 


















68 


225 
18 
21 


8 


















879 


2,680 






75 


220 
60 
20 


243 
22 
40 








40 

9 

14 


1,950 
18 
12 


120 














638 
22 
4 


60 


5,243 




62 
16 




















257 


Nnqsii-Ro 














3 



















207 






























9, 437 






1 










358 








39 


















142 
90 






10 
85 
7 

92 
31 
70 


1,835 


Coehin-China^ 

Cambodia- 

Anani^Tonliin ". 


830 

120 




""ii' 

32,412 


688 
334 

' 'i47' 


169 

'"16" 
81 
140 






V6 


1,660 


1,484 


14.5 


30 

127 
362 
53 
610 




3,196 


636 














10,200 
1,413 




















11 




373 


810 
260 


12.5 
20 


177 


60 
'212' 














95 
100 
131 






6,400 




22 


50 




28 








1,256 


New Caledonia •* 


105 




















3,062 












] 



























Total 


1,873 


2, 876 


1,484 


1,591 


35 


23 


87 


426 


4,251 


6,724 


113 


654 


7,924 


440 


3,279 


636 


31 


29 


946 


6 


2, 916 


384 


879 


873 


59,730 







1 0.3 of 1 per cent. 
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revenue of the dutch east INDIES. 

The following statement shows the revenues of Java in 1899 by principal articles. 

Revenues op Java, by Principal Sources, 1899. 

Florins. 

Land revenuej mainly land tax (on natives) - . . -^ - .. 18, 234, 000 

Import and export duties * 10, 887, 000 

Excise taxes - --- - - 7,974,000 

Business tax - 3,996,000 

Poll tax.. -. 3,146,000 

Land tax on nonnatives . 2, 138, QOO 

Opium monopoly --- 1^? 916, 000 

8alt monopoly ^ 8,807,000 

Railroads and tramways ....--.. — 11 , 980, 000 

Sale of coffee (gross receipts) — 14, 170, 000 

Bale of tin ( gross receipts ) - 8, 31 8, 000 
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BEVENUES OF INDIA. 



The following table, taken from the Statesman's Year-Book for 1901, shows the estimated receipts of the Indian government for 
the fiscal year 1900-1901, the figures being the ''Budget estimate." 

Estimated Eevenue of India for the Yeab 1900-1901. 



SOURCES OP REVENUE. 


Rupees. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


Rupees. 


X/and rovenue 


271, 180, 000 
68, 397, 000 
87, 676, 000 
49, Oil, 000 
57,290,000 
39,196,000 
47,013,000 
19,597,000 
17, 833, 000 
4,402,000 
9, 277, 000 


Interest 


9,460,000 
35,963,000 
17,663,000 
256,973,000 
36,094,000 

6,657,500 
10, 563, 500 

8,161,500 


Opium 


Post-otlice, telegrapli, and mint . 


Salt 


Civil departments 


Btamps » 


Railways, 


Excise 


Irrigation 


Provincial rates..... , 


Buildings and roads ...... 


Customs 


Military departments 


Assessed taxes , 


Miscellaneous 


Forests 


Total revenue 


Registration 


1,052,407,500 


Tribute 







The above statements, showing the revenues of the principal colonies of the \yorld and the means by which they are collected, 
emphasize the as^gertion already made that methods of raising revenue differ widely wdth localities and customs which have prevailed 
in the countries in earlier times. 

An examination of the above tables shows, first, that in the British colonies other than India, customs form the most acceptable 
single means of raising revenue, and that in the smaller colonies and in those less developed the proportion of the revenue raised from 
customs is greater than in the larger and more completely developed communities of Canada, Australia, and iSouth Africa. 

A study of the above group of tables showdng the revenue methods of the British colonies, French colonies, Dutch colonies, and 
British India, respectively, coupled with the statements wdiich precede them regarding conditions in each of those colonies, reveals the 
very wdde range of systems adopted in different parts of the world and the disposition to ai>ply or adapt systems which already prevailed 
in those communities where definite methods of government and administration existed when control of the territory was assumed by 
the present administering government. 



RESULTS OF A, STUDY BY THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

These facts are pointed out in a valuable statement made by the colonial committee of the American Economic Association, 
composed of Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, Prof. Edwdn R. A. Seligman, and Dr. Albert Shaw. This committee, 
which w^as constituted at the eleventh annual meeting of the American Economic Association, has collected an admirable series of 
papers from members of the association, some of them prepared by members of the committee, upon financial methods in the world's 
colonies, and published the same in copyrighted form in the August, 1900, issue of the publication of the Amerit^n Economic Association. 
By the kind permission of the committee, such portions of these studies as relate to financial methods, especially in the East and West 
Indies, are herewith reproduced, with due credit to author and publisher. The following statement, prepared and signed by the above- 
named members of the committee, summarizes the result of the detailed studies and presents also the views of the committee upon the 
subject: 

''As a result of this study the committee venture to offer the following general suggestions, some of which are applicable to the 
United States: 

"First the finances of each colony should be managed exclusively for the sake of the colony and for its development, and not for 
the advantage of the mother country. 

"Second. No uniform system of detailed fiscal management for a number of colonies in different parts of the world can be estab- 
lished. Each colony must be considered by itself and its system must be adapted to its conditions. 

"Third. Each colony should, as far as possible, be made self-supporting; but the mother country may well sustain the colony's 
credit or make advances to be repaid at a later date. 

"Fourth. In undeveloped colonies w^hose inhabitants are not capable of managing important public w^orks, such as railways, 
canals, telegraph systems, etc., these improvements may well be owned by the government and managed by government ofiicials rather 
than by private companies. 

"Fifth. The selection of sources of revenue must in each case be determined in accordance with the economic and social con- 
ditions of the colony. 

"Sixth. Where the colony is so situated that the development of trade with foreign countries is the chief economic consideration, 
import duties should be very low or practically nonexistent. 

"Seventh. In colonies of undeveloped economic resources the chief reliance for general government income should be on a system 
of internal-revenue taxes. Excise duties should be levied primarily on a few articles of general consumption, like alcoholic drinks, 
opium, and rice. When any colony has decided advantages in the production of some specially favored commodities, like sugar, 
tobacco, hemp, etc., it may be desirable to impose business licenses or similar duties on them. It is even a question whether low export 
duties on such commodities may not be advantageously employed in exceptional cases, it being assumed that under these circumstances 
a duty on colonial exports would not be inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States. 

"Eighth. It is undesirable to utilize an octroi or a system of taxes on consumption for local purposes. Local revenue should in 
most cases be derived in a large measure from real estate, business licenses, and kindred specific taxes. 

"Ninth. Wherever possible, in the administration of fiscal affairs, natives should be utilized as officials. It should be fully 
understood, however, that in the last resort the desires of the United States Government, expressed by the proper authority, are to be 
paramount and its decisions final. 
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''Tenth, As long as any of the colonies have not attahied modern industrial conditions, it may be advisable to continue, as far as 
possible, native customs during the period of transition. For example, it is quite* possible that for some time to come the system of 
farming out the revenue to contractors, especially to native chiefs, should be retained under such restrictions as may prove practicable. 

*' Eleventh. For the proper administration of the fiscal system in any of the dependencies of the United States it is absolutely 
essential to establish a civil service which is beyond question as respects the ability and honesty of its personnel. 

"Twelfth. In those dependencies where it is difficult to secure an adequate supply of efficient native labor, the question of the 
admission of foreign laborers should be seriously considered. While there may be sufficient justification for the exclusion of Chinese 
workmen from the United States, it by no means follows that they should be excluded from the Philippines." ^ -?^ * 

FINANCIAL METHODS IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the *' French colonial fiscal system," prepared by Prof. Edwin E. A. Seligman, 
copyrighted and published as part of a series issued by the American Economic Association, August, 1900, under the title of *' Essays 
in Colonial Finance, ' ' and reproduced by consent of the i)ublishers : 

*' The home Government is responsible for a number of expenses, the most important of wdiich are those for the army and navy; 
for the salaries of the civil, judicial, and religious officers; for the penal institutions; and for the so-called common expenses, which 
include the salary of the colonial minister and his office, as w^ell as of the two colonial inspectors. These expenses may be classed under 
two main heads: The expenses of sovereignty and the subventions accorded to the separate colonies to aid them in defraying their local 
expenses. In 1898 the expenses for wdiich the home Government thus made itself responsible amounted to over 91,000,000 francs. In 
addition to this large sum, France also makes considerable grants in the shape of shipping subsidies (and to a minor extent, cable 
subsidies) to tlie lines having relations with the colonies. Tliese grants, which amounted in 1898 to 23,500,000 francs, are also included in 
the budget of the colonies, which forms a part of the home budget. Thus the total expenses chargeable to the colonies, but paid by the 
home Government, amounted in 1898 to over 116,000,000 francs. 

HOME KECEIPTS FROM THE COLONIES. 

"Against these expenses wdiich appear in the French budget proper ought to be put the receipts from the colonies wdiich go to 
Bwell the income of the mother country and appear in its budget. These receipts are of four kinds: First, the so-called 'contingents' 
imx>osed on the colonies; second, the India rent; third, the deductions from salaries for civil pensions; fourth, the sale of State property 
and the proceeds of prison labor. The contingents comprise a number of small contributions, supposed to be paid by the various colonies. 
The purposes for which the contingents are i>aid are fixed by the law of 1866, which, it is to be noted, applies only to the three so-called 
ancient colonies, Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Beunion; but the principles of the law^ of 1866 have been extended to the other colonies 
by subsequent legislation, esjiecially in the eighties. Although the contingents are in general insignificant, the reverse is true of Cochin 
China. In the budget of 1891 the total contingents amounted to 5,839,000 francs. The remainder was distributed in small amounts 
among the otlier colonies. The above figures comprise not only the colonial contingents, so called, as defined by the law of 1866 and 
its successors, but also the additional colonial contributions as fixed by the arrangement of 1893. In theory the contingents are 
supposed to be a payment on the part of the colonies in return for the expenses of sovereignty defrayed by the mother country and 
chargeable to the general French budget. On the other hand, the so-called 'contributions' are supposed to be payments toward the 
general expenses of the home Government, whether these expenses have been incurred for colonial purposes or not. As a matter of 
fact, how^ever, most of these contributions go toward defraying the expenses of certain institutions in Paris which have been created for 
colonial purposes. The contributions themselves are insignificant, amounting to less than half a million francs, as against contingents of 
more than 5,000,000 francs. Thus the sums raised in the colonies by both contingents and contributions are in fact spent for purposes 
which redound to the interests of the colonies themselves. -^ * * 

THE COLONIAL BUDGETS. 

''It may be said in general that the colonies in fixing their own budgets have a large measure of autonomy, modified, however, in 
some important particulars. On the side of expenses, for instance, there are certain so-called obligatory expenses for which each colony is 
compelled to provide in its own budget On the revenue side the colonies have a free hand, except that since 1892 they have lost the right 
of fixing the rate of the tariff duties. This i^ower is now^ reserved to the home Govermnent. The colonial budget itself is discussed 
and fixed by the general council in all the colonies Avhere that institution exists. It must then be submitted to the colonial governor, 
who represents the home Government. The powers of the governor, however, are carefully defined by the law of 1866. If the budget 
balances, and if all the obligatory expenses have been provided for, the governor can not modify the budget in any way; his consent is 
therefore in such cases a simple formality. If, however, there is a deficit, or if no adequate appropriation has been made for the obligatory 
expenses, the governor may intervene. The same holds true of the so-called supplementary credits, where intervention by the governor 
is also permissible. -^ * * 

THE COLONIAL EXPENDITUIIES. 

" The most marked characteristic of colonial expenditures is their division into obligatory and opitional expenditures. This division 
was clearly brought out by the law of 1866, which fixed the obligatory expenses for the three old colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Reunion. The law declared the obligatory payments to be eleven in number: First, the payment of the debt; second, the maintenance 
of the government buildings and of the assistants connected wdth the governor's residence; third, the maintenance of the building 
for judicial and religious purposes; fourth, the rent and maintenance of the governor's private residence; fifth, the building and clerks of 
the governor's secretary; sixth, a part of the maintenance of and salaries for public instruction, police, insane, and poor children; seventh, 
thehousingof the policemen; eighth, the return of immigrants; ninth, the cost of the publication of finance accounts; tenth, the contingent 
imposed upon the colony; eleventh, certain unforeseen expenses. The laws of 1882 and 1885 extended this list to most of the other 
colonies. As we have already intimated, how^ever, the obligatory expenses in the case of Cochin China are considerably more numerous. 
All the colonies are obliged to provide for these obligatory expenditures in their budgete, and where they amount to a large sum, as in 
Cochin Ohisti, the discontent is very marked. 

"In contract tinction to the obligatory expenditures are the optional and extraordinary expenditures, which may be filxed at will 
by cael'i colony separately. 
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now THE COLONIAL EEVENUES ARE RAISED. 

"The colonial reveiiues are derived from four sources: First, taxation proper; second, tariff duties (which in France are put in a 
class by themselves); third, income from colonial property; and fourth, subventions from the home Government. 

SYSTEM OF TAXATION BASED ON THAT OF THEMOTHEK COUNTEY. 

''The system of taxation is supposed to be based largely on that of the mother country. Indeed, the colonial tax systems resemble 
those of the mother country primarily in the fact that by far the greater part of the revenue comes from indirect taxation. But, so far 
as direct taxes are concerned, the colonies differ in many respects, not only from the mother country, but also from each other. This 
is due, of course, to the influence of local conditions and of the varying degrees of economic and social development. Common to almost 
all the colonies is the poll tax, the business tax, the export and import duties, the tax on spirituous liquors, and the stamp tax. 

"The direct taxes of the mother country, as is well known, are of four kinds. They comprise the land tax, the 'x^t^^'sonal and 
movables' tax (being a combination of a poll tax with a tiix on rentals), the door and ,' window tax, and the business tax. Of these four 
taxes, that on doors and windows is entirely lacking in the colonies; the personal and movables tax lias generally shrunk to a poll 
tax, while the land tax and the business taxes are assessed on very different j^rinciples from those observed at home. The land tax is 
found, with exceptions, in most of the colonies, but in several it applies only to land on which houses are built, thus becoming virtually 
a house tax. On the other hand, even wdiere the land tax proper exists, it is not levied, as in France, on the annual revenue, but, as in 
all primitive land taxes, it is assessed on the area or gross produce. In some cases it even takes the shape of a definite rate on different 
classes of land. In Tunis and Algiers, moreover, the original Arab land taxes are still in force, and in Algiers no real estate tax at all is 
levied on Frenchmen. In but one case, that of Reunion, is the tax assessed on prox>erty value, and even there it is apphed only to 
houses, the rate being thirty-five one hundredths of 1 per cent. In the Antilles sugar lands arc exempt from the land tax, wliich is there 
replaced by an export duty on sugar. A similar principle applies to salt lands in New Caledonia, India, and Cochin China. 

"Of more fiscal importance than the land tax is tlie poll tax which, as is well known, has all but disappeared in most modern 
countries. The poll tax is not found in the Antilles, in the newer African possessions, or in Guinea. In most of these it has been 
replaced by a tax on rentals. Bat in the older African and more especially the newer Asiatic possessions the poll tax still forms an 
important part of the revenue. 

"The business tax is modeled quite largely upon the French ' paten te,' which at home is composed of a so-called 'droit fixe' and a 
* droit proportionnel.' In the colonies, however, it is generally either the one or the other. Practically it is a kind of business license. 
It is found in almost all of the colonies, although it is not of significance in the so-called old colonies. In addition to these direct taxes, 
we find almost everywhere the so-called tax for the ' verification of weights and measures,' which is in reality nothing but a fee, and 
which has been rendered necessary by the extension of the decimal system to the colonies. While the poll, land, and business taxes 
are common to many of the colonies, w^e also find a few isolated taxes, which are levied only in a single colony, or at most in two or 
three colonies. Sucli are the carriage tax in Eeunion and India; the boat tax in Cochin China, Anam, and Tonkin; the tax on mine 
rents in Guinea, and especially in New Caledonia; and finally a kind of income tax from intangible personalty in Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. This latter tax is, liowever, for local purposes only, 

" In treating of the direct taxes, a word must bo said finally about Algiers. Although Algiers,as has already been stated, is treated to 
a certain extent as a part of France itself, in dealing with fiscal as well as with general administrative principles, a fine is drawn between 
the French citizens proper and tlic bulk of the native Aral) population. In the case of the native population with its entirely different 
social and economical basis, the revenue system is, as might be expected, completely different. The so-called Arabian taxes to which 
the native population is still subject are four in number: the hockor, the achour, the zekkat, and the lezma. The hockor is a tax on 
the lands still held in common, for in Algiers, as in all primitive countries, private property in land is an institution of slow growth. 
The achour is a tax on the gross produce based mainly on the number of plows. It is still largely paid in kind. The zekkat is a tax 
on the cattle owned by the nomadic population, while the lezma is in some cases a tax on palm trees and in others a graduated poll tax. 
In Tunis also the native taxes are still levied. 

INDIRECT TAXES THE IMPORTANT FEATUKE OF THE SYSTEM. 

" Of greater fiscal significance than the direct taxes are the indirect taxes. Here, as in France, the stamp duties play a great role. 
They are found everywhere except in St. Pierre, and include a large variety of transactions. A still greater revenue is afforded by the 
tax on spirituous liquors, which is levied in almost every colony. Tobacco is not a state monopoly as in France, but is subject to an 
excise duty in a number of the colonies. In addition to these irax)osts we find isolated taxes on oil, on fats, on matches, and on playing 
cards. Indirect taxes on commodities that do not exist in France are the following: On salt fish in Guadeloupe, on native gold in 
Guinea, on India rubber in Senegal, on rice in Cochin China, on petroleum in St. Pierre, on dynamite in Senegal. Opium forms a 
colonial monopoly in Cochin China and in Oceania, and is taxed in Guinea and New Caledonia. Salt is everywhere exempt from 
taxation except in French India, where it forms a colonial monopoly, 

TARIFF DUTIES. 

"Scarcely less important than the taxes on liqnor>s and tobacco are the tariff duties. These are levied on both imports and exports, 
and, as has been stated above, are now fixed by the home Govermnent, not by the colonies themselves. The export duties are ordinarily 
confined to a few important articles. Thus in Martinique we find export duties on sugar and molasses; in Reunion, on the so-called 
colonial goods (sugar, spices, etc.); in Cochin China, on rice; in Oceania, on mother-of-pearl. The import duties are in general tliose 
of the French tariff itself, with a few concessions in the interests of the colonies. In several cases particular commodities are absolutely 
prohibited in order to protect colonial products. This is tme of sugar in Martinique and Indo-China, of rum and molasses in Reunion, 
and of opium in Indo-China and Mayotte. 

THE COLONIES MAY RECOMMEND BUT NOT MAKE THE TARIFF. 

"Although the home Government is invested with the duty of ^xing the tariff for all the colonies, the colonial councils have the right 
of pointing out to the home Government the m(xiifications which are desirable for each special colony. A few such changes bave been 
made, chiefly in the direction of lower duties or complete exemption; but the deviations from the general French tariff are hisignificant. 
There aje only two colonies without tariff duties, namely, Obock and the towns of French India. 
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- '^ In addition to the general tariff duties tonnage, nayigation, and harbor dues are to be found in almost every colony. 
**The purely local and municipal expenses are defrayed to a large extent by the octroi de mer. This is a tax on all kinds of 
commodities, especially articles of food coming by water. It takes the place of the local octroi in the mother country. The octroi de 
mer, however, can not be fixed independently by the colonies. They have indeed the right of formulating the tentative scheme, but 
their decision must obtain the approval of the council of state in Paris, not only as to the tax itaelf, but also in respect to the methods of 
admniist ration. 

*' Of the remaining revenues, in addition to those derived from taxation and tariff duties, the third class comprises the income from 
colonial property. The most important element in this is the revenue from the postal and telegraph system, which is everywhere a 
govennnent monopoly. The fourth and final category of colonial revenues is composed of the conventions or subsidies from the home 
Government which have been considered above. 

CONCLUSION. 

''From this slight summary it will be seen that the French Government wavers between two lines of policy. On the one hand, the 
movement toward local autonomy has granted the colonies substantial rights of fixing their own sources of revenue and expenditure in 
accordance with the dictates of local expediency. On the other hand, the movement toward centralization or so-called assimilation has 
taken away from the colonies the privilege of levying their own tariffs, and has imposed upon many of the dependencies a system of 
taxation more suitable to the interests of the mother country than to those of the colonies themselves; has declared certain of the colonial 
expenditures obligatory; and, finally, has complicated the relations between the colonies and the home Government by a series of 
subventions on the one hand and of contingents and contributions on the other. The most recent and enlightened colonial administrators 
themselves plead not only for a simplification of the relations between the colonies and the home Government, but also for a larger share 
of independence and initiative on the part of the colonies themselves." 

EXPENSES OF FRANCE FOR THE COLONIES IN 1898. 

I. Expenses of Sovereignty and Subventions. 

GENERAL EXPENDITURES. 

Francs. 

Salaries of the minister employees of the central administration 695, 000 

Office expense of the central administration _ 137^ 000 

Expense of printing, publication of documents, and subscriptions lOvS, 000 

Expenst^s of telegraphic communications : 102, 000 

Central boreao of inaricets ] 20, 000 

Cost of maintenance of colonial service at tlie ports of entry in France 162, 500 

Inspection of the colonies 311^ OOO 

Aids (secours) and subventions , . , 44^ 500 

Subventions to different countries for submarine-cable service 707, 500 

CIVIL EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of the civil service , 489, 561 

Salaries of the judiciary 1^ 470, 000 

Religious establishments (personnel des cultes) - ". 602, 000 

Salaries of department of public works 53^ 000 

Office expenscj civil service 1 7^ 100 

Traveling expenses by land and sea and accessories 325, 000 

Permanent expositioii of the colonies and commercial information ; geographic service 43^ 400 

Participation in the Universal Exposition of 1900 2, 000 

Missions in the colonies 210, 000 

Colonial fellowships (Bourses coloniales) 28, 000 

Colonial education ( Etudes coloniales ) . . . 10, 000 

Emigration of workingmen to the colonies - 75^ 000 

Fourth annual installment of the fourteen installments to agricultural establishments founded by French settlers ...... 360, OCO 

Subvention to the local budget of French Kongo 2, 353, OCO 

Subvention to the local budget of Madagascar , 1^ 800, 000 

Subvention to the local service of certain colonies 765^ 307 

Subvention to the railway and ports expenditures of Eeunion 2, 508, 500 

Subvention to the railways expenditures of the French Soudan 768, 000 

Kailway from Dakar to St. Louis - 1,270,000 

MILITARY EXPENDITURES. 

Colonial troops and technical committee . .* 5^ 799^ 372 

Colonial police. ,. 1,630,000 

Colonial commissariat ..-. 87]^ 500 

Maritime registry (inscription maritime) - , 60, 000 

Colonial auditing 346^ 000 

Sanitary service (salaries) ' 1,092,000 

i Sanitary service (office expenses and material) ., 1,474 000 

I Subsistence and forage . __, _. 3,310,000 
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Francs. 

Traveling expenses, by land and sea, and accessory expenses * 1,400,000 j 

Barrack, camp furniture, and bedding 274, 000 

Material for the military 1,444,000 

Colonial defense 1,200,000 

Cost of occupation of the French Soudan 6, 180, 000 

Route from Konakry to the Niger 100, 000 

Military and naval expenses in Anam and Tonkin 23, 250, 000 

Military expenses in Madagascar 18, 276, 000 

PENAL SERVICE, 

Administration salaries 2, 649, 500 

Administration ( hospitals, subsistence, clothing, and bedding) 4, 129, 900 

Administration (transportation) 1, 170, 000 

Administration (materials) 1, 439, 900 



Total 91,033,530 

II. Shipping and Cable Subsidies. 

Subvention to New York and West Indian steamship lines, premium for speed 11, 258, 000 

Subvention to the Indo-China and Japan lines 6, 083, 688 

Subvention to the AustraHa and New Caledonia lines 3, 108, 930 

Subvention to the East African steamship line 1, 925, 640 

Subvention to the West African steamship line 500, 000 

Subvention to the franchised cable company connecting St. Louis in Senegal and the possessions on the Rio Nunez, Grand 

Bassam, Porto Novo, and (Tabon 300, 000 

Subvention to the franchised cable company connecting France with America and the West Indies 400, 000 

Total ', 23,576,264 

The Colonial C'.>ntribution in 1896. 

Francs, j Francs. 

Cochin-China 4, 442 i Madagascar 9, 570 

Anam-Tonkin 109,000 | St. Pierre and Miquelon 7,992 

Martinique 65,032 I Mayotte 2,410 

Guadeloupe 71 , 050 ! Oomores 2, 410 

Reunion 67,076 ' Tahiti 11,821 

Guyane 32, 435 New Caledonia 33, 619 

Senegal 16,805 i India 25,780 

Su(ian 3, COO Somali coast 300 

Guinea 3,600 i Cambodia 2,000 

Ivory coast 3, 600 | 

Dahomey 3,600 | Total 469,472 

Kongo - 4,530 1 

Colonial Receipts. 

[Forming a part of the French budget in 1898.] 

Francs. 

Contingents and contributions 5, 838, 972 

Kevenue of India 668,800 

Ketained for civil pensions 859, 400 

Different receipts 966,400 



Total - 8,333,572 

GERMAN COLONIAL FISCAL SYSTEM. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the "German Colonial Fiscal System in the Far East," prepared by Mr. Tsadore 
Loeb, and published as a part of a series issued by the American Economic Association in August, 1900, under the title of ''Essays in 
Colonial Fi n an ce . " 

''The German colonies are of comparatively recent origin. Until the last quarter of the present century the Germans were not in 
a position to pursue a colonial policy. Lack of internal unity waa a bar to the realization of this as well as of other international 
/movements. * •» * 

HISTORICAL. 

"The action of the German Government was hastened by the fact that the African continent was being taken possession of by tlie 
other European powers. Germany took an active part in bringing about the Berlin conference of 1884, which resulted in the Kongo act 
of 1885. This act established the principle of free trade in the valley of the Kongo, and defined the conditions which must exist in order 
to render valid the future seizures of unoccupied territory in Africa. 
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**A negative policy was not sufficient. An active propaganda in favor of tlie acquisition of colonies was being carried on by 
individnals and associations in Germany. Before the meeting of the Berlin conference the German Government had commenced to 
acquire colonies l)y taking possession of districts through its officials or by granting the i)rotection of the Empire to individuals or 
associations which had acquired interests in certain territory. By the close of 1885 the following districts had been acquired: Togo, 
Cameroon, German Southwest Africa, German East Africa, Kaiser Wil helms land (New Guinea), Bismarck Archipelago, and the 
Marshall Islands, including the Brown and Providence islands. In November, 1897, the German Admiral von Diedrichs took possession 
of Kiauchou Bay in the Chinese province of Shantung. In the resulting treaty of March 6, 1898, China ceded to Germany for a period 
of ninety-nine years the exercise of all rights of sovereignty in. the treaty district. In February of 1899 an agreement was made with 
Bpain for the purchase of the remaining vSpanish islands in the Pacific. By the treaty of June SO, 1899, Spain ceded to the German 
Empire the complete sovereignty over the Caroline Islands and the Palau and Marianne Islands. * * "^ 

TRADING COMrANlES UTILIZED TEMPOIIARILY. 

'' It was not the purpose of the Imperial Government to take over the immediate administration of the colojiies. In some of the 
districts private corporations had concluded agreements with the native rulers, by virtue of which the latter ceded rights of jurisdiction 
as well as economic privileges. The policy of the Grerraan Goverument was to avoi<l the development of an expensive macliinery of 
colonial administration by placing the rights and obligations of government in the hands of trading companies which had acquired 
economic privileges in the territory. This x>olicy was carried out in (lerman East Africa, and in a district including Kaiser AVilhelms 
Land, Bisiiarck Archipelago, and the Bolomon Islands. In each district a charter (Schutzbrief) was given to a colonial company, 
granting or confirming its right to extensive economic privileges and to the exercise of governmental powers with such district. In the 
Marshall Islands a similar principle was followed; but in this case the administration was to be conducted by iniperial officials, the costs 
of such administration being borne by the company (Jaluitgesellscliaft). 

''The Government was unable to extend this programme to other districts. The companies which were engaged in undertakings 
in the other colonies were not organized for the exercise of such functions, and ^vere unwilling to assume such grants of power with the 
resulting obligations. The companies which had received the charters had not solicited the grant of governmental functions, and were 
anxious to be relieved therefrom. In 1890 the German East African Company concluded an agreement with the Imperial Government, 
by virtue of which it renounced all of its governmental rights. Attempts to bring about the same result in the territory governed by 
the New Guinea Company had failed. The Diet was unwilling to assume the expenses of government while the company retained its 
extensive economic privileges. Recently, however, a satisfactory agreement was concluded, and on April 1, 1899, the government of the 
district was taken over by the imperial authorities. Thus all of the colonies became subject to the immediate control of the German 
Government. ^ ^ -^ 

THE COLONIAL SYSTEM DESCRIBED. 

'*The imperial chancellor, as the personal and responsible representative of the Emperor, stands at the head of the colonial 
administration. The entire administrative organization for the colonies has been created by ordinances of the Emperor, the chancellor, 
and the colonial oflicials. The colonial department, consisting of a director and a number of councilors and assistants, has supervision 
and control of the entire colonial administration. It is a division of the foreign oifice, but is immediately responsible to the chancellor 
in all matters affecting the internal administration of the colonies. In matters affecting foreign relations the department is subject to 
the foreign office. There also exists a colonial council, the mend)ers of which are appointed by the chancellor from those who are 
exceptionally qualified for the consideration of colonial luatters. The colonial council considers measures affecting the administration 
of the colonies and gives opinions upon questions and policies that are submitted to it. It passes upon the draft budget of the colonies. 

*'The administrative organization in the individual colonies varies with the development of the colony. In each of the colonies a 
governor is placed at the head of the administration. The governor is provided with oflicials for the judicial, financial, and general 
administration. A colonial military force exists in nearly all of the colonies. Where the colony has been divided into districts an 
otliciai is placed at the head of the local administration, and the same is true of the municipal organizations. 

'^The governor in each of the colonies, and in German East Africa the chief justice and the chief of the financial administration, 
receives an imperial commission. The other officials are commissioned by the chancellor in the name of the Emperor. The chancellor 
may delegate this function to the governor so far as it applies to subordinate officials. Natives assist in the local administration, and a 
large item in each budget is for the payment of the services of colored employees. 

* ' No particular provisions exist respecting the training or preparation of colonial oflicials. The policy of the administration has 
been to take oflicials from the home departments, which insures the necessary technical training. For colonial officials this is not 
sufficient. It is in the highest degree essential that they should possess a knowledge of the language and characteristics of the natives 
with whom they will have to do. A knowledge of the special geographical features, including climatic conditions, will materially 
promote their capacity for successful administration. While the Government lias not adopted compulsory provisions, it has provided 
ample means to enable persons to acquire such information and preparation. The Oriental Seminar, which was established by the 
Prussian Government in 1887 and is connected with the ITniversity in Berlin, offers exceptional facilities for instruction in the languages of 
oriental nations and the native languages of the German colonies. In the winter-semester, 1899-1900, sixty-one courses were offered, 
embracing fifteen languages. Instruction is also given in tropical hygiene, geography ef the African colonies, and economic botany of 
the Tropics. Persons preparing for the colonial service have taken advantage of these opportunities, and it may be expected that in the 
course of time colonial officials will be required to have such i>reparation. * * ^ 

'* The ordinances affecting the internal administration of the colony are in general iasued by the governor of the colony, though 
subordinate officials have the right to issue police regulations. This ordinance power has been utilized by the governors in matters 
affecting the public peace, health, and the economic development of the colonies. The use and acquisition of public or unoccupied 
lands, mines, forests, etc., and the carrying on of certain occu|mtions, tnades, and industries are subject to particular regulations. 

*'0f particular interest have been the ordinances affecting the native population. In some cases, where agreements were made 
wdth native chiefs, the jurisdiction over the natives was reserved to such leaders. Even where this is not the case the policy of the 
Government has been to respect the customs of the natives and to subject them very gradually to the operation of the laws regulating 
the legal relations of the white population. Kative chiefs are utilized in the administmtion of affairs affecting the natives. Moreover, 
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tbe Government baa recognized ilie obMgatw>n of proteeting the native m tJaeir deaiings with the more intelligent and the less scrupuloug 
white persona. Considersytions of public safety as well as the interests of the iiatives have led to the prohibition or regulation of the ^ 
gale-ol iistoxicatiug liquors ot of firearmato the natives. Particular rules are provided for the determinatiou of contracts of sale, debt, 
pledge, etc.,. when a native is the party bound by the contract. Contracts for the employment of natives and for their transportation out 
of the colony are subject to governmental approval, Bad the latter are generally forbidden. Slave trading is prohibited. Slavery and 
polygamy are tolerated where the Government has undertaken to reispeet the cn^toms of the natives, but the tendency is to eliminate 
both of these institutions, -^ * -^ 

METHOr-g OF RAISING REVENUE, 

"As previously indicated, tlie determination of the revenue so far as it arises from colonial sourc^es, excUiding loans, is within the 
control of the Emperor. It is, of course, possible for the imperal legislature to estabUsh in the colonial budget a different income from 
that estimated, but this would take the form of the determination of a hnnp sum rather than the establishment or modification of a 
particular source of income. So long as the executive has the general power of colonial taxation, it is improbable that the legislature 
will undert^^ke to determine the character or amount of the income. 

''The inhabitants of the colony have no voice in the determination of the source or amount of the revenue. The governor 
determines such matters, subject to the power of the home authorities to overrule or modify his acts, 

"Ko disposition is manifested to accord the citizens of the mother country any privileges in connection with the revenue system. 
So far as the Kongo act applies, such privileges would be subject to limitation. In certain colonies the citizens of foreign states have by 
treaty the right to the enjoyment of the same privileges as are accorded to German citizens. Certain colonial companies were granted 
extensive economic privileges as a return for the assumption of the costs and burdens of administration as w*ell as the exploration and 
development of the colony. In so far as these privileges still exist they are limited to the right to take possession of unoccupied land, 
to mining and fishing privileges, etc. * * * 

''The colonial revenue may be divided into two classes, according to the sources from which it is derived: (1) Revenue derived 
from colonial sources; (2) subventions from the mother countrv'. 

"1. Revenue derived from colonial sources. — Colonial sources of revenue may be classilied: (a) Taxation; (6) fees; (c) public 
property. 

"(a) Taxation. (1) Direct taxes: Direct taxes have not constituted an important source of income; but there is a tendency to 
extend this species of taxation. The business or occupation tax was introduced at an early date in some of the colonies and has been 
gradually extended with the progress of economic development until it exists in nearly all of them. * ^ * 

"The house tax has also been recently introduced in German East Africa. For the purposes of the tax, liouses are divided into 
two general classes: I. Houses built according to European, Hindu, or Arabian models; II. Houses and huts built according to native 
customs. 

"Each of these classes is subdivided into (a) Urban houses and {h) Houses in the countr3^" 

The annual tax rate is as follows: Class I (a) 5 per cent of the rental value, not to exceed 100 B. ; Class I (5) 3 grades, 10 R,, 20 R., 
30 R.; Class II (a) 2 grades, 6 R., 12 R., Class II, (6) 3 R. 

"An interesting feature is that in Class II payment of the taxes may l>e made 'in natura.' As such are r(K'ognized the fruit of 
certain nut-bearing trees and labor. In the interior grain furnished the overland caravans may also be rendered in payment of the 
tax. * * * 

" (2) Indirect taxes: Customs form the chief source of revenue from taxation. In German East Africa, Southwest Africa, and 
New Guinea both export and import duties exist, while in Cameroon and Togo only the latter are imposed. The rates are in general 
determined by revenue considerations alone. The ad valorem duties range from IJ to 20 per cent. Specific duties are used to some 
extent in all of the colonies and are the rule in New Guinea, where the duties are limited, apjylying only to imports of liquors and 
exports of copra." 

SPANISH COLONIAL FISCAL SYSTEM. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the Spanish Colonial Policy, prepared l)y Prof. Frank AV. Blac^kmar, and published 
as a part of a series issued by the American Economic Association in August, 1900, under the title of "Essays in Colonial Finance: " 

" * * * It is easy to infer Avhat the colonial financial system of Spain must have been under the conditions of government 
like those that have been pictured. That the colonies existed for exploitation by the home Government may not have been fully 
acknowledged, but was practically carried out by the methods in vogue. 

COLONIES MAN.^GE1> AS PART OF THE KEALIHI. 

"The colonies wt^re managed as a part ci the realm, and the national Government was responsible for their expenditures even as a 
father is responsible for his minor children. It was but natural that all incomes arising out of the colonies, or in any \^'ay accruing on 
account of them, should flow directly into the Spanish treasuiy. The small show of local government demanded little expense, and few 
taxes were collected and expended on local authority. The tax on the imported goods went on increasing from year to year, in accord- 
ance with the needs of the home Government. This tax on exports and imports fell heavily, both on the pro]>rictors and the Indians. 
In the seventeenth century Spain demanded duties on playing cards, alum, copper, hides, quicksilver, gunpowder, ice, and salt. In 
addition to this were the duties on silver and gold and pulque—a drink used by the natives. The Bidl for the crusade was collected every 
tw^o years of every inhabitant. The acabala, or the tax on the sale of effects, was 5 per cent, and later increased to 14. The duty on the 
exportation and importation of merchandise (almajanfazgo) averaged about 15 per cent. The tax for the convoy of ships averaged about 
2 per cent of the value of the freight i>ayable by the importer. 

THE KING AND THE CHUKCH. 

But taxation did not stop here, for the tax on the right to coin money flowed into the King's coffers along with one-fifth of the 
income of mines, which was later redueeii to one-tenth. Also with the^ went one-half of the ecclesiastical annates and tlie King's 
ninth collected from the bishoprics. Nor did the Indians escape on account of their social differences, for each one paid 32 silver reals 
No. 4 23 
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each year besides 4 for the King's eervice. But this did not include the entire category, for the church came in for the local taxes. The 
«»bove mentioned were for the King and his Government, but the clergy took what was left in parish rates, tithes, and other forms of 
taxes, by means of which the churches amassed enormous wealth in Spanish America. So great was this later drain that it alone took 
enough of the wealth from the country for nonproductiye purposes to prohibit any normal business arising from the rest of the 
free capital of the country. In brief, the financial policy of Spain in the sixteenth century was for the Government to tax everything 
to its fullest extent, and the revenue thus raised was to be exploited by its officers from the King down to the alcalde of the town. 
Wliatever of income left was then taken by the church. Thus the colonists paid practically all they had, and the national Government 
continued to lose its territory, go in debt, and multiply the number of officials and grandees with interminable titles, 

MANV CHANGES IN METHODS. 

''The Spanish Government made various changes in constitution and laws from time to time, and yet tlie relation of the mother 
country to the colonists changed little as respects liberality of trade, commerce, taxation, and officialism. Whatever of improvement 
took place in the fiscal system of the home Government was eventually tried in the colonies, as tliey were considered provinces of the 
Kingdom, or, in fact, parts of the Empire of Spain. It was not until the beginning of the present century, under the influence of the 
constitution, that the old laws which originated with the Eomans and built up through Teutonic and Arabic influences began to decline, 
and a new scientiiic classification of the laws began to appear. Nearly a century has been devoted to the organization of the laws and 
the establishment of a system of a constitutional government in Spain, many of these attempts only increasing the confusion, owing chiefly 
to two facts— one, that in legislation the reorganizers were not clear and positive in repealing the old laws, and, second, that the 
conservatism of the Spanish people made them slow to adopt new methods of procedure. Without referring specifically to the develop- 
ment of the Spanish codes, it may be said that after the adoption of the constitution of 1811 frequent revision of codes have taken place 
until the final revision in 1888. The present civil code w*as extended to the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Ilico in 1889. The present 
constitution of Spain was adopted in 1876 and extended to the colonial provinces in 1881. In this organic law provision is madefor tlie 
government of the colonial provinces by stating that they 'shall be governed by special laws, but the government is authorized to apply 
to them, with the modifications it may deem advisable, and informing the Cortes thereof, the laws enacted, or which may hereafter 
be enacted, for the peninsula.' In fact, the Spanish civil, criminal, and commercial codes are the codes in use in the colonial provinces 
without practical change. Various differences exist in regard to the application of common and statute laws, but these differences are 
greater in some of the provinces of the peninsula than in the insular provinces. The constitution provided for the representation of 
Cuba and Porto Eico in the Cortes ' in the manner determined by special law, which may be different for each of the two provinces.' 
This representation was resumed in 1878 after an interval. The central Governn:ient also determined 'when and in what manner the 
representatives to the Cortes from the island of Cuba should be elected.' 

"The constitution provides further for ^provincial deputations and municipal councils.' The law of Spain determines the manner 
of election of these, but both municipal councils and provincial deputations of each province or town 'shall be governed by their 
respective laws.' 

INSULAR GOVERNMENT OVERSHADOWED BY THAT OF SPAIN. 

"This appears like a fair promise of local self-government; but, in fact, the government of the peninsula so overshadowed the 
insular government that in reality it was the government of the provinces. * * * 

"No greater subterfuge was ever attempted in pohtics than the decree of autonomy respecting Cuba by the home Government. 
Subsequent events have rendered it unncessary to place any importance on the document except to sl>ow^ that the government of Cuba 
was practically an extension of the Government of Spain. While, indeed, there is a distinct colonial budget, under the supervision of 
the minister of the colonies, the procedure in the colonies is always after the plan of the peninsular government and in reference to 
its needs. 

SPANISH FINANCIAL SYSTEM EXPLAINED. 

"It is, therefore, best to refer briefly to the Spanish financial system as a preparation to a clear understanding of the fiscal system 
of the colonial provinces. The constitution of Spain provides (Title XI, article 85) that 'every year the Government shall submit to 
the Cortes a general budget of the expenses of the State for the following year, and the plan of ways and means to cover the same, as 
well as the accounts of the accounting and application of the public funds, for their examination and approval.' The law provides that 
this budget shall be made up not by the ministry as a body, but by each minister making an estimate of the annual expenses of his 
department, which goes finally before the council of ministers for discussion. It is also necessary to propose plans for raising the revenue 
to meet the expenses before the budget is completed and referred to the Cortes. 

"The budget of exi)enditures is divided into two parts: First, the general obligations of State, and second, the obligations of the 
departments of ministers. The first part is again subdivided into expenditures of (1) the royal household, (2) legislative bodies, (3) 
public debt, (4) charges of justice and indemnities, and (5) annuities and pensions. The second part is divided into (1) presidency of 
the council of ministers, (2) foreign affairs, (3) war, (4) marine, (5) justice, (6) interior, (7) public works, (8) finance, (9) expense of 
collecting taxes, and (10) the colony of Fernando Po. 

The budget of receipts represents six chief resources of income, as follows: (1) Taxes, (2) imposts, (3) customs, (4) Government 
monopolies, (5) properties and rights belonging to the State, and (6) the public treasury. Each item of the budget is discussed in both 
houses of the Cortes before an agreement is reached. 

"In order to provide reveime to meet the necessary expenditure an elaborate sj^stem of taxation prevails, as outlined in the six 
main heads above. Taxes are laid upon real estate and agriculture, industry and commerce, and the transmission of property, upon 
consumption, salaries of Government officials, railway tickets and transportation, and certificates of fidelity, tax upon imports, exports, 
loading and unloading ships, travelers, quarantine dues, and colonial produce; on commercial paper and stamped goods, tobacco, salt, 
lotteries, etc. Besides this the revenues are increased by income from the State tobacco monopoly, the rental of quicksilver mines and 
j other State j)roperty, the payment for exemption from military services, and from the mint and post-office. These are the principal 
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sources of revenue, but there are other items, such as money left to be expended for the repose of the soul, on which there is a tax of 12 
per cent. ^ It is interes1:ing to note that the tax on industries varies according to the locality, the population being a great item in 
determining this and the nature of the occupation. According to a mediaeval custom the taxpayers arrange themselves into companiea 
according to their occupation and determine the proportiona'fce amount of the total to be raised in a given district by a given occupation 
by each individual. That is, the guild or gremio is made responsible for the total amount at so much per capita. A guild may msess a 
number not more than eight times as much, or one-eighth as much as the average per capita rate. This custom of holding*^guilds or 
groups of people of a given occupation responsible for a certain amount of revenue is practiced in the colonial provinces in a more or less 
systematic manner. 

THE BUDGET OP THE COLONIAL PROVINCES. 

''The system of raising revenue in the colonial provinces is similar, almost identical, with that of the Peninsula. The sources of 
revenue are about the same and the method of assessment and collection of taxes vary but little from those of the Peninsula. The 
expenditures are along the same general lines and with the exceptions of the colonial government they run about the same. The budget 
is made up in the colony and is sent to the home Government for approval. The system of taxation is very oppressive on account of the 
shifting of the excessive export, import, consumption, and business taxes and the evasion of many of the direct taxes by those who have 
the opportunity. Part of the income goes to Spain for the support of the colonial ministry, and a part to the departments of the army 
and navy and other important expenditures of the General Government. Thus, tlie estiinates in Cul)a for the fiscal year 1888-89 were 
26,356,731.41 pesos.^ Of this amount 22,500,808.59 pesos represented the sovereignity expenses, and the balance of'^3,855,922.82 pesos 
was for local government. There is an insular treasury into which revenues flow, and only a part of this amount is sent to the treasury 
of Spain. The rest is spent in Cuba carrying on that part of the government which is under the direction of the Spanish Government. It 
includes expenditures for — 

Pesos. 

(1 ) Interest on the public debt and general expenditures 12, 574, 709. 12 

(2) Justice and religion 329 072. 63 

(3) Expenditures for war ., 5 395 740. 73 

(4) Expenditures for navy X 055 130. 13 

(5) Executive government 2, 645 149. 98 

Total 22,500,808.59 

"Of the balance of the budget the local government estimates are for the following purposes: 

Pesos. 

(1) General expenses I59 oqo. 50 

(2) Justice and religion, charities, and corrections 1 , 612, 850. 44 

(3) Treasury 708,987.51 

(4) Public instruction 247 033. 02 

(5) Public works and communication 1, 036, 582. 10 

(6) Commerce, agriculture, and industry 108, 178. 52 

Total 3,873,237.09 

''Of the general expenditure for the local government of the island, the large part, 133, 380 pesos, goes for the support of the colonial 
legislature. But the largest items of public expense are the low, ecclesiastical, and territorial courts and police, the collection of taxes, 
the management of the treasury, public works, etc. The sources of revenue to meet these expenditures were: 

I'esos. 

Taxes and imposts, net , (j^ 142, 500. 00 

Custom-house receipts. „ , , . . 14, 705^ 000. 00 

Internal revenue, net 1 ^ 640, 650. 00 

Lotteries 1, 900,' 500. 00 

Income rent of State property 112, 000. 00 

Income sales 323,000.00 

Miscellaneous (claims, coinage, accoxmts) 1, 536, 000. 00 

^'The method of making out the budget in Porto Rico, as well as collecting and expending revenue, vary but little from the method 
in Cuba. The budget approved by the Cortes at Madrid, November 8, 1898, is as follows: 

General Budget. 

estimates of expexditukes. 

Pesos. 

General obhgations , 2 493^ 501, 60 

Justice and religion 423, 818, 80 

War 1,252,377.76 

Treasury 260,800.00 

J^avy 222,668.20 

General government, interior 878, 175. 83 

Total... 3,636,342.19 



1 The peso is equal to 60 cents. 2 including e:xpeuses of colonial ministry. 
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'^ These expenditures were to be met in the following manner: 

, Pesos. 

Taxes and imposts , ^... 576,200.00 

Custom-hotise receipts ^ 3,132,900.00 

State monopolies .--.. 184,200.00 

Property of the State 9,300.00 

Miscellaneous revenne 36,900.00 

Total..... t 3,939,500^00 

BUDGFf OF THE PhOVINCIAL DbPUTATIOK. 

EXPENDITUSES. PesoS. 

Administration 71, 860. 00 

Lottery 23,180.00 

Beneficia 50,116.00 

Miscellaneous 76, 105. 48 

Post and telegraph ,. 171,506.00 

Sanitation 38,748.00 

Public instruction 125, 195. 00 

Public works 662,079.00 

Colonization 3,910.00 

Total 1,222,699.48 

*'A review of these budgets will show at once the nature of the fiscal system as to the methods of raising revenue and the 
expenditure of the same. It shows how great a factor the Oovernment of Spain was in the colonial system. 

** A careful examination of the affairs of Cuba and Porto Eico prior to the occupation of the United States reveals the fact that Spain 
had not abandoned her ancient methods, and had not departed from the principles and practice of a colonial policy presented in the 
first part of this paper. The governor-general, an emanation for the Spanish Crown, had a large appointive power, which he used to the 
fullest extent. 

* ' The provincial and municipal governments had some privileges, but they were not practiced. The municipalities, including towns 
and the surrounding country, had the privilege of electing a mayor and council through the vote of the people. But as the population of 
the towns was in excess, the eouncilmen and mayor always came from the town, where the Spanish element was in control, so that native 
Spaniards nearly always held the power. More than this, the governor-general nearly always appointed all of the municipal employees 
and alcaldes. The law provided that the council should choose these if the governor-general did not wish to do so. The municipal 
government, wliich made a show of local government, could do but little without the consent of the central government, which was 
immediately subversive to Spanish rule. While it was provided that the council would regulate hospitals, jails, and police, among other 
municipal duties, it must all be referred to the governor-general for his approval. While the council and mayor must make up the budget, 
containing esthnates of receipts and expenditures, it must be referred to the insular government and incorporated into the annual budget 
of the island, which must be referred to the Cortes of Spain for its approval. 

"In the provincial government the same conditions existed so far as the power of the governor-general was concerned. He 
appointed nearly all of the officers and removed them at his will. It is true that the legal voters could elect members of the provincial 
deputations; also the deputies representing Cuba in the Cortes at Madrid. An excessive poll tax of |25 reduced the representative voters 
to 53,000 at one time, and reduced the representatives of Cuba to 3 members out of a total of 430 at Madrid. The whole tendency was 
to make the representation of the insular governments in the Cortes of the Peninsula merely formal and valueless. One-half of the 
senators sent to the upper house of the Cortes were appointed l:}y the Crown, the other half were elected by the voters of Cuba.'^ 

FINANCIAL METHODS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on finances in the British West Indies, prepared by Prof. Chas. II. Hull, and published 
as a part of a series, issued by tlie American Economic Association, August, 1900, imder the title of Essays on Colonial Finance: 

"At iu*esent the British West Indies, together with British Guiana, present the most serious problem in colonial finance with which 
the Government of the Empire has to deal. Not even the fiscal difficulties of India are more perplexing or more urgent. The smaller 
islands have, as a rule, large debts and chronic deficits, while it is impossible — so the secretary of state for the colonies asserts — either to 
cut down their expenditures without abandoning necessary medical and educational services, or to raise their rates of taxation without 
decreasing their receipts. Either imperial relief must be afforded or the colonies must be allowed Ho fall into anarchy.' Such is the 
financial difiitailty. Underlying it is an industrial difiiculty— the decline of West India sugar. As to the causes of that decline, there 
may be dispute, but there is none as to the fact. -^ ^ ■^- 

''The agricultural population of these colonies consists mostly of blacks and colored persons. The climate and soil and their 
standard of living are such that they seldom find themselves in pressing want of food beyond what a small 'provision ground' 
spontaneously supplies, or of shelter beyond what a simple hut will afford. Even their clothing is inexpensive, and as they generally 
exhibit considerable improvidence they do not long retain such small amounts of money as they have occasion to handle. It is, there- 
fore, ouly Avitli extreme difficulty that direct taxes can be collected from them. For example, in the year 1897-98 there were issued in 
Jamaica no less than 32,951 %\ arrants for the seizure and sale of property in satisfaction of defaulted taxes, though the total receipts from 
the direct tax on houses and lands were only £82,183 out of aggregate public revenues of £681,043. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that the customs duties are supplemented almost exclusively by indirect forms of taxation, such as rum excise, business 
licenses, and stamps, 

REVENUE METHODS IN JAMAICA AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE WEST INDIA SYSTEM. 

*'A nearer view of the fiscal system of these colonies is best based, perhaps, upon a somewhat detailed account of one of them. For 
that purpose I have chosen Jamaica^ the largest and richest of them all, and the colony possessing the most varied agriculture. It is in 
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consequence less dependent upon sugar than the other islands or British Guiana, and has suffered less by the fall in that commodity 
ensuing upon the increase of the beet-sugar bounties in 1896. After describing the finances of Jamaica I shall add a few words compariDg 
the other colonies with it, and pointing out the reasons why they make an even stronger claim for Imperial relief. 

*'The colony of Jamaica, exclusive of its dependencies, contained, at the census of 1891, 639,491 inhabitants upon a small area of 
4,207 square miles. It is thus somewhat smaller than Connecticut, by which it is slightly exceeded in population, and a trifle larger than 
Porto Rico, w^hich has nearly 50 per cent more people. Jamaica is by much the most important of the British West Indies, exceeding in 
area all the British islands lying to the south of it, and almost equalling them all in population. Less than 15,000 of the inhabitants are 
whites. After the disturbance of 1865 Jamaica was brought under Crow^n Government and many reforms were effected. Schools were 
established, the judiciary reorganized, and those medical and sanitary services were devised to which the island owes its present 
exceptionally low death rate among the West Indies. 

HEAVY EXPENDITURES FOR IX)CAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

^'After 1884, when the legislative council w^as given control of the finances, improvements w^ere carried on with a lavish hand. In 
March, 1889, there were 790 miles of main roads under the department of public works. In December, 1897, there were 1,879 miles. 
Meanwhile the parochial roads had extended from 2,300 to over 4,000 miles. The governor and council seem to have shared the 
delusion that there was no bottom to the public pocket. Hotels were subsidized by a guaranty of 3 per cent on their cost, which 
aggregated £48,000. In 1889 a contract was made virtually guaranteeing 3J^ per cent on a million and a half sterling of bonds of the 
Jamaica Eailway Company, issued to pay for unprofitable extensions. In addition, £700,000 was borrowed for unproductive public 
works. 

*^For a time the revenues almost kept pace with the expenditures. The fruit trade in particular was expanding, and exports 
increased from £1,280,000 in 1885-86 to £1,983,000 in 1893-94. Such prosperity caused large imports, and customs grew from £247,745 
to £320,976, excise from £80,455 to £127,479, total receipts from £557,309 to £746,068. In 1894 the reaction set in. Trade languished 
and revenues fell off. Customs declined to £282,751 in 1897-98, excise to £104,961, total receipts to £628,481. Expenditures exceeded 
revenues by £186,182. The railway company failed to earn its interest, and in 1890-1900 the colony will have to add to its expenditures 
almost £40,000 on account of its guaranty. Under the circumstances it was natural that differences of opinion should rise both as to the 
proper line of retrenchment and as to the best means of increasing the revenue. Tlie legislative council demanded an immediate 
revision of the civil list. The new^ governor, supported by the colonial office, stood upon the 'vested rights' of present officials, and the 
deadlock was resolved only by the unusual means of filling the council with nominees as already described. Thereupon Sir David 
Barbour, a member of the West Indies commission of the preceding year, was sent out to report upon the finances of the colony, and it 
is largely upon his report that the following account of them is based. 

HOW THE FINANCES ARE MANAGED. 

*'The finances of Jamaica are in charge of a collector-general of customs, excise, and inland revenue, assisted by his staff, and by a 
collector of taxes and various assistant collectors in each parish. The parish collector of taxes is also ]>arochial treasurer, and parish 
expenditures are met directly from the parish treasury, wdxerever local revenues sufiice. But through the operation of the auditor's 
office all receipts and expenditures find their way into the colonial accounts. It would, therefore, be easy to get a comprehensive view 
of the expenditures w^ere it not for certain peculiarities in the method of stating the accounts. At present receipts from certain taxes 
are paid into a general fund, out of wdiich most expenditures are made. But there are other taxes wdiose yield is specially appropriated 
to designated purposes. * * * 

"Even wdien this is done there remain minor uncertainties and discrepancies, in part due, ap]Darently, to the incompleteness of the 
published account, and part to the fact sometimes more and sometimes less than the whole yield of an appropriated tax in any year is 
spent within the year in question. It may be inferred that the balances in the special fund may vary from time to time, but I liave not 
been able to get figures of those balances. ^ ^" '^' 

SOURCES OF RE^^E^'UE, 



"The sources of Jamaica's revenue for 1897-98 are revealed by the following table, which gives the amounts io thousands of pounds 
and indicates the percentual importance of each sort of revenue: 



SOURCES OF REVENUE. 



; Thousand! 
pounds. 



Customs 

Excise - ; 

Stamps , 

Fees and fines 

Tax in lieu of school fees - 

Post and telegraph - 

Savinj^s bank - 

Miscellaneous .' 

Total general revenue 

Poor rate , 

Sanitary rate - . : ^ 

Fire and gas rate - 

General parochial rate - 

Grade licenses and market dues - - • - 

Main road revenues 

Parochial roads (including^ tlie proceeds of the acreage and holdings taxes, the spirit licenses, and 

the horse and vehicle tax) - 

Miscellaneous - • - 

Total appropriated revenue 

G eneral revenue - — - 

Total revenue - 

Loans issued - 

Total receipts , - 



282. 8 

105.0 

18.0 

11.0 

9.7 

27.2 

4.8 

29.4 



Per cent. 



45.4 
16.6 
2.8 
1.8 
1.5 
4.3 
0.8 
4.7 



4<^7. 9 



77.9 



88.7 
7.6 
4.8 
4.5 
12.8 
27.0 

35.9 
9.2 



140. 5 
487.9 



628. 5 
214. 8 



843. ; 



G.2 
1,2 
0,7 
0.6 
2.0 
4.3 

6.7 
1.4 



22.1 
77.9 



100.0 
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CUSTOMS REVBKXJE THE MAINSTAT OF JAMAICAN FINANCE. 

** The customs duties are thus seen to be the mainstay of Jamaican finance. The tariff consists of specific duties on special goods 
and an ad valorem duty on all other imports except those enumerated in the free list. The general rate in 1897-98 was 12J per cent. 
In the tariff for 1899-1900, passed in April, 1899, it was raised to 16| per cent, and at the same time a number of articles were stricken 
from the free list. The more important specific duties are high, e. g., 11.92 per barrel on flour; $1 per hundredweight on bread and 
crackers; $4 per hundredweight on hams and bacon, sausages, and butter. Sir David Barbour estimates that in 1897-98 khe duties were 
equivalent to 19.8 per cent on salt fish; 22 per cent on bread, biscuits, and salted beef; 34 per cent on rice, and 36 per cent on wheat 
flour. He also prints, with apparent approval, a table of cost prices and of specific duties per hundredweight actually paid upon 
' fourteen articles—foodstuffs and necessaries of life—which the people in Jamaica can only get at a fair living price from the United States.' 
The average rate of duty is therein shown to be 54 per cent. If we leave out of account matches and kerosene wdiich occupy an 
anomalous position, the rate for the rest is 32J per cent, which is probably a more typical average. Put in anotlier way, duties* of 
£282,751 were collected in 1897-98 upon total imports valued at £1,674,380, or an average of about 17 per cent on all imports, including 
those on the free list. 

THE EXCISE DUTY. 

''Next in importance to the import duties is the excise, consisting cliiefly of the rum duty. By law 10 of 1875, as amended by law 
8 of 1890, it is a tax of pence per galJon upon all rum or other spirits distilled in the island and sold for consumption. The rum lax is 
very sensitive, falling off rapidly with a decline of general prosperity. The excise includes a cigar and cigarette tax which produced 
£4,500 in 1897-98. But this is so hard to collect, and is thought to interfere so seriously with a growing industry, that Sir David Barbour 
favored its abandonment. 

*'The stamp taxes, which are numerous, follow the general lines of the English stamp duties, taxing commercial paper, deeds, 
leases, mortgages, customs warrants, bills of lading, probate of wills, and all sorts of insurance policies. A complete list of the rates is 
given in the 'Jamaica Handbook.' 

THE PROPERTY TAX. 

''There is no general property tax in Jamaica, but no less than seven taxes or 'rates' are levied upon various forms of real property. 
First, there is a quitrent of 1 penny per acre on patented land. The yield in 1897-98 was £7,349. Second, there is an acreage tax upon 
agricultural land, differing with the sort of agriculture pursued. The rate is 3 pence per acre on all land under cane, coffee, ginger, 
tobacco, cotton, cocoa, vegetables, bananas, cocoanuts, or ground provisions, 3 half-pence upon guinea grass, 3 farthings upon common 
pasture or pimento (the tree that bears the commercial 'allspice'), and 1 farthing on wood or * ruinate' (land exhausted by ginger 
culture). This tax is obviously unfair, and is said to be much evaded. It produced, in 1897-98, £5,404, Third, there is a holdings 
tax (law 17 of 1890 and law 11 of 1891), as follows: Holdings of less than 5 acres, 2s.; of 5 to 10 acres, 3s. 4d.; of 10 to 20 acres, 4s. 8d.; 
of 20 to 50 acres, 5s. 4d.; of 50 to 100 acres, 6s. 8d.; of 100 to 200 acres, 10s.; of 200 to 500 acres, 20s.; of 500 to 800 acres, 30s.; of 800 to 
1,000 acres, 30s. 8d. ; of 1,(K)0 to 1,500 acres, 53s. 4d.; over 1,500 acres, 60s. The total yield of the holdings tax in 1897-98 was £11,309. 
Fourth, there are a number of house taxes. These are called by different names and are appropriated to different purposes, but they 
are all levied upon the same principle. For purposes of assessment houses are divided into three classes: (a) Houses of the annual 
value of £4 and upward; (b) huts in provision grounds, used as a temporary shelter, the owner having another residence in respect of 
which he pays rates; (c) other houses. The houses of class a are taxed at an amount determined by reference to their annual value. 
Classes b and c are taxed a specific sum. * * -^^ in 1897-98 these four general rates on houses yielded over £60,000. 

THE BUSINESS TAX. 

"Business licenses also constitute a productive form of taxation. Some of the moreymportant rates in the last year for which data 
are at hand were as follows: 

£ s. 

Wholesale dealers in spirits in Kingston 10 00 

Wholesale dealers in sjjiirits elsewhere 5 OO 

Eetail dealers in spirits in Kingston..-. 25 00 

Retail dealers in spirits in 27 other towns. 20 00 

Retail dealers in spirits elsewhere 10 00 

EachstilL.- , 5 00 

Sellers of gunpowder and firearms 5 10 

Dealers in metals _ 5 00 

Buyers of agricultural produce - 2 00 

Merchants - 12 10 

Storekeepers 7 10 

Retail storekeepers.... 10a. to 5 00 

"The receipts from such licenses were £12,789 in 1897-98. There were also 'general internal taxes' on horses varying from 7s. to 
lis., on asses at 3s. 6d., and on vehicles at from 6s. to £1 per wheel, with a surtax in Kingston for repairing the city streets. The 
proceeds of tlic licenses and of the horse and vehicle tax are appropriated to the roads, and furnished between them over £50,000 of the 
£63,000 of 'expenditures from appropriated revenue' made upon the roads in 1897-98. 

"The remaining British West Indies are geographically divisible into a group lying north of Jamaica, in which no sugar has ever 
been raised, and one lying south of Jamaica, in which, as in British Guiana, sugar raising is, or has been, the exclusive industry. 

"The area of tlie 600 islands to the north — the Bahamas — exceeds that of Jamaica, but they are inhabited by less than 50,000 
people. Tiieir chief source of revenue is their tariff. Specific duties are levied on flour and food stuffs, liquors and oils, ad valorem 
duties on hardware and textile fabrics, and on boots and shoes, and there is a general ad valorem rate upon unenumerated commodities 
which was raised in 1895 from 20 to 25 per cent. ^ ^ ^ 
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TAXATION IN THE OTHER BRITISH WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 

''The islands to the south of Jamaica, on the other hand, once enjoyed a prosperity of which their present dense population is the 
chief surviving witness. They differ from Jamaica in tw^o important respects. First, they have a far less diversified agriculture. * ^' "^' 
In the second place, the southern islands differ from Jamaica in that their arable surface is chiefly held in large estates and often by 
al)sentee owners. In Dominica, St. Vincent, and Barbados estates are often unused, and some are cultivated at a loss, merely to give 
enji)loyment to the swarming negroes. But everywhere there is a strong disposition to sell in small holdings on reasonable terms, or, 
in many cases, to a negro on any terms. Meanwhile, the practice of * squatting' on abandoned estates, by which Jamaica has gradually 
acriuired a peasantry whose fruit crops and ground provisions keep up relative prosperity in that colony, is vigorously sujipressed in the 
southern islands, and the negro is thus prevented from supporting himself directly upon the soil, whose cane i^roduct is ceasing to be his 
indirect support, 

"On account of the above-mentioned differences, the southern islands, whose revenue system is in general similar to Jamaica's, 
bat witli less direct taxes, have shown even less fiscal elasticity or recuperative j)ower, and the treasuries of some of them were admittedly 
on the verge of bankruptcy w hen Imperial relief was extended. The followfng table presents the salient features of their financial 
situation : 

Arka, Population, Eevenue, Expendituees, Imports, and Debt oe Bkitjsh West Indian Colonies. 



COLON I res. 



Eaharnas 

Jamaica 

Leeward Islands-.. 
Windward Islands . 

Barbados 

Trinidad . 



Area. 



5g, mUcs. 

\ 5, 450 

' 4,492 

! 701 

' 508 

! 1 66 

I 1,868 

liritisli a uiana ! 109, 000 



POPULATION IN 189II 
IN THOUSANDS. | 



TotaL 



47.6 
639. 5 
127. 7 
14B. 8 
182.3 
218.4 
278.3 



Whites. 



n.o 

14.7 
5.1 



2.5 



REVENUES, 1897 (OR 1898), IN THOUSANDS OF FOUNI'S. 



Total. 



63 
687 
132 
142 
185 
575 
605 



Shillings 

and 

pence per 

capita. 



s. d. 

20 7^ 

20 U 
20 



19 
20 
52 
36 



53 
284 
64 
67 
107 
447 
295 



0.84 
,41 
.45 
.47 

.55 

.78 
.59 



0) 



105 



0) 

0)' 



50 



Licenses. 



^109 



Total 
value. 



£ 

186 
1,694 
426 
480 
1,089 
2,173 
1,341 



Per cent 

of 

customs 

npon. 



0.29 
.17 

.15 
.14 
.10 
.21 

.23 



Expendi- 
tures. 



63 
775 
141 
142 
173 
587 
563 



Debt. 



11' 
1,99 
33* 
339 
409 
526 
949 



1 Not given. 



" Including the royaltj' on gold mining. 



ENGLISH COLONIAL FISCAL SYSTEM IN THE FAR EAST. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the *' English Colonial Fiscal System in the Far East," prepared by Prof. Jeremiah 
W. Jenks and published as a part of a series issued by the American Economic Association, August, 1900, under the title of "Essays on 
Colonial Finance " : 

'^In the study of the government of the British dependencies one finds a most interesting group in the Far East. In the Malay 
archipelago avb find British influence dominant in the north and w^est of Borneo, where the British North Borneo Company has acquired 
the government of a large tract in British North Borneo and Labuan, and in the little kingdom of Sarawak, where the successors of 
Rajah Brooke, though technically independent in internal affairs, keep that little kingdom as an English protectorate under the influence 
of English ideas. The still less advanced British New Guinea, acquired at the instance of the Australasian colonies, with Fiji, lying still 
farther east, illustrate each a different method of dealing with dependencies. 

"Of far more importance is Hongkong, with its adjoining piece of territory, the promontory of Kowloon, lying opposite the most 
important foreign trading post in China. For political rather than financial reasons, the new acquisition of Weihaiwei, on the Gnlf of 
Pechili, opposite Port Arthur, which Russia has lately acquired, is also noteworthy, 

"At a much earlier period the Straits Settlements, which practically hold a commanding position on the highway from Europe to 
the Far East, were seen to be of great importance, and to-day, with the Federated Malay States under their direction, furnishes us with 
perhaps the best illustration of British success in dealing with the problem of partly civihzed Malay peoples, while Ceylon, also an early 
colony, in different surroundings, with a different type of natives, furnishes an example of an entirely different kind, which the English 
Government has administered from the fiscal standpoint in a materially different way. 



THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

"These settlements derive their name from the Straits of Malacca, separating the Malay Peninsula from the island of Sumatra 
They consist especially of the island of Pcnang, with the adjoining strip of territory known as the Province Wellesley, lying opposite, 
the islands and mainlands of the Bindings, connected with Penang in its local governments; Malacca, some 240 miles southeast of Penang, 
on the Straits; and Singapore, a small island at the southern extremity of the peninsula, on the main entrance to the China Sea. The 
total area of these settlements, with some small islands attached thereto for administrative purposes, is only some 1,542 square miles; 
but their commanding position and their large and rapidly growing trade, together with the control that they at present exert over the 
adjoining protected Malay States, render them of great significance. 

''Finances. — The colony is composed of small settfements, w^hich, while in some instances are quite productive, are still not large 
enough to be of special significance themselves. Its prosperity is due rather to the fact of its being an important port for transshipment 
of goods, its profits being made mainly from importing and exporting goods produced elsewhere. More than fifty lines of steamers stop 
at Singapore. Regular communication is had with Europe, China, and Japan, some of the lines sending steamers weekly. The local 
trade is also large and increasing. 

"Owing to these facts, it has been considered wise for the Government to levy no import or export duties, but to secure its 
revenues in other ways. Even tonnage dues are not levied for general purposes, the only tax to which shipping is liable consisting of 
a very moderate one of 1 anna per ton register in support of the abundant light-houses on the coast. 
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''Mevenues.— The cliief sources of revenue are: A stamp tax, which provides for stamps on legal papei^, bills of exchange, checks, 
promissory notes, etc., and a land revenue, which provides that the annual rate of assessment shall not exceed one-tenth of the value of 
the produce, 

''IJcemei^—On opium, the most important ^d profitaMe of all; on liquors for distillers, $50; public houses of the first class, $240 
per annum; second cla«», |120; third ela«% 196; retail^ liquor shoi>s, f72 per annum; and a farm shop, not to exceed |24. 

'' Petrokum.—A license for twelve months for quantity not exceeding 50 ca^s, $6; exceeding 50 cases but not exceeding 5,000, |24; 
for every additional 5,000 csie&, |24, 

''A farm shop Mcense fee for opium not exceeding |25 a year. 

''There are also license fees for burial and burning grounds of from |25 to $100, which may be changed by the governor; upon 
brokers' shops at a fee prescribed by the governor, 

'•'A license fee on carriages is levied in addition to the municipal tax mentioned later. 

'' Expmditw'€8.--^he chief items of expenditure are for the establishment, including salaries of all officials, pensions, and 
buildings; for railroads, streets, bridges, and canals; for education; for police; for military and naval expenditures. 

*'In 1^6 an ordinance was passed appropriating ITJ per cent of the colonial revenues as a contribution for the defense of the colony, 
this to include 'gross receipts of revenue from all sources, but not proceeds of land sales and premiums on leases or statutory land grants. 
The said percentages shall be deemed to be a fixed contribution payable by the colony in full return for the annual cost of the imperial 
garrison, including cost of maintenance, of military works and buildings, but not capital expended for military lands, and buildings, nor 
charge for lodgings in lieu of barracks.' 

"The new harbor of Singapore, which has been fully armed and fortified, cost for the fortifications £100,000, which expense was 
defrayed by the colony. The forts have been armed and equipped by the mother country. 

''In the year 1876, as a consequence of the rebellion of the Malay States, a considerable debt was incurred, which in the year 1877 
amounted to £120,455. That has, however, been gradually paid off, the linal payment being made in 1890, leaving the colony out of 
debt at present, except for an occasional temporary loan. 

"On the other hand, the Straits Settlements have acted in this regard as a mother country to the Federated Malay States, having 
loaned to them quite large sums, especially for tlie building and equipment of railroads, this loan forming at the present time the main 
item of the government's assets. * * * 

''Loea govermnmt. —^hBre are municipal boards at Singapore, Penang,. and Malacca, the members of which are partly elected by 
the ratepayers and partly nominated by the Government. The municipal revenues are derived mainly from: 

"A rate on the assessed annual value of all houses, lands, buildings, and tenements. Twelve per cent is levied if the property is 
situated within the water limit; 9 per cent if outside. A tax on carriages and other vessels and draft animals varying from $12 on a 
four-wheeled carriage on springs to $4 for a cart of any kind drawn by a man, while |2 is paid on a horse or a mule. A dog tax of |1.50 
per annum. A business license for many trades, especially those dangerous or likely to be offensive, such as fish curing, making or 
storing matches and fireworks, boiling offal, blood, or oils, petroleum depots, etc. ^ ^ ^ 

THE FEDEIEATED MALAY STATES. 

"J/<5^on/. —Previous to the year 1874 the native States of the Malay peninsula, while having some previous relations of a 
semicommercial, semipolitical character with the Straits Settlements, had nevertheless been independent. The prevailing disquiet, 
amounting in many instances to anarcliy in several of the States, disturbed the Straits Settlements much., and was a great hindrance to 
the prosperity of the country. In consequence Sir Andrew Clark strove, by the Pangkor treaty of the 20th of January, 1874, to bring 
about a better relation, securing the right then to advise the ruler of Perak, and within a year those of tlie other two leading states, 
Selangor and Sungei XJiong, respecting the collection of revenues and their administration. 

''In 1887 Sir P. Weld made an agreement with the Rajah of Pahang, in accordance with which the control of his foreign relations 
was surrendered to the British Government, and in 1888 a further agreement brought the State under Britisli protection on the same 
terms as the individual States above mentioned on the west coast of the peninsula. 

"In 1895 the establishment of the Pederated States, knowmas Negri Semblian (the nine States), a union of Sungei Ujong with other 
small States, gave the impulse for still closer relations among these different Malay States and the Straits Settlements. 

"Later, to take effect July 1, 1896, a federation of them all was formed (Perak, Selangor, Pahang, and the Negri Semblian) with 
the name of the Federated Malay States, to be governed under the advice of a British officer styled the resident-generaL Their estimated 
population is 593,000. * ^ * 

^^ Government, — At the present time the residents of these four States, assisted by a corps of European ofticers, aid the native rulers 
by advice, and in general carry out the chief executive functions. In eacli State the supreme authority is vested in a State council which 
consists of the highest native authorities and the principal British officers. The British residents are appointed by the British secretary 
of ."state for the colonies, and are subordinate to the resident-general of the Federated Malay States and to the liigh commissioner an 
office held by the governor of the Straits Settlements. 

"The resident-general supervises the work of the residents in each State and arranges mutual communication between the State 
governments and the high commissioner. Subject to this authority the preceding system of administration remains, being shaped largely 
l)y the residents. The States attempt to furnish each other assistance in men and money, the wx^althier States assisting the other in need 
of help. Perak, for example, has been able to loan mom^y to Selangor and to Pahang for the building and equipment of the new 
railways in those States. ^ ^ -^ 

^^ Bevcmie. — The chief source of revenue in all the Federated Malay Sttites comes from an export duty on tin. The total amount 
fr<Mn this source in 1898 was $3,210,699. Owing to the dex>reciation in the price of tin some two or three years ago, a new sliding scale 
was adopted, which varies with the price, the average export duty being from 10 to 15 per cent of the value. 

^' The revenue next in importance conies from taxes on land. The regulations relating to the land liekl by the natives under 
Malay tenure were made in 1890, each native to pay an annual quit rent to the Government in consideration of such holding. The chief 
rates in Pahang, which are typical, are as follows: On garden land, 40 cents per acre; on swamp padi, 40 cents per acre; on dry padi, 20 
cents; on plough land, 20 cents; building lots in towns, 2,400 square feet or under, pay per annum,. f 2; village iots,^!. For areas of forest 
land exceeding 100 acres, an assessment of |3 is paid, with an annual quit rent of 3 cents per acre; for abandoned land or land with 
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secondary growth of timber, a premium of |1, or sometimes no premium, with a quit rent of from 10 to 20 cents per acre. The amount 
received from land in 1898 was $636,927. 

"Licenses are also required for mining in all the different States, as well as for cutting of timber, or tlie capture or killing of largo 
game— elephants, rhinoceroses, etc.— the fees to be notified by the English resident. 

''Under an enactment of the 29th of November, 1897, the residents were empowered to constitute farms of the exclusive riglit of 
collecting duty payable on opium imported, of spirituous liquors imported {import duties are collected only on opium and spirits), of 
issuing licenses for selling opium and spirituous liquors, keeping public gambling houses, licensing gaming, carrying on the trade of 
pawnbroker, collecting tithes and other duties, slaughtering cattle, etc. In the same year a new stamp duty providing stamps for various 
legal instruments, conveyances, checks, bills of exchange, etc., was passed. As in the Straits Settlements, there is also a license required 
for the sale of petroleum, the annual amount for twelve months for any quantity not exceeding 50 cases being $6, for that exceediug 50 
cases and not exceeding 5,000 cases, $24, and for every additional 5,000 cases, $24. Further business licenses of a minor nature are also 
found in the several States. * * * 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

"This territory was ceded by the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu in 1877-78 to Sir Alfred Dent, and was transferred in 1882 to the British 
North Borneo Company. It was placed under the protection of England in 1888 with some further cessions. The territories are 
administered by the court of directors in London appointed under the charter and a governor and residents appointed by them, the 
appointment of the governor being subject to the approval of the secretary of state. Since 1889 he serves also as governor of Labuan. 

''The revenue is derived from import duties, especially one on rice, a stamp duty, royalties on various exports, exemption taxes for 
natives, licenses for the sale of opium, spirits, and tobacco, and from the sales and rent of lands, * * * 

SARAWAK. 

"Sarawak was ceded by the Sultan of Brunei in the year 1842 to Sir James Brooke, who became the well-known Rajah Brooke 
of Sarawak. In 1861, 1882, 1885, and 1890 still further cessions were secured. In 1888 an agreement was entered into with the Rajah, 
under which this independent State was placed under British protection. The English Government does not interfere with the internal 
administration, but determines any questions that arise regarding the succession. It controls foreign relations and has the right to 
establish consular officers. None of the territory can be alienated without the consent of England. 

"The principal sources of revenue are the ojjium, gambling, arrack, and pawn farms, together with some harbor and light dues and 
some personal poll taxes. 

nONGKOXO. 

"The system of government of Hongkong, including its financial system and the sources of income and expenditure, are so 
similar to those of the Straits Settlements, owing to the fact that the colony is similiarly situated and has the same inducements for 
encouraging trade, that it does not need special treatment as regards sources of revenue and expenditures, * * * 

FIJI. 

"The Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States are chiefly noteworthy from a fiscal point of view from the fact that, 
lying on the main highway of commerce between the Indian Ocean and the Eastern Seas, they have found it advisable to limit the 
import duties entirely to those on opium and spirits, where the idea of police regulation is joined with that of revenue. 

"A typical colony of a someAV hat different nature, whose inhabitants are nevertheless comparable with those of the Federated 
Malay States, is Fiji. This island, lying as it does sei:)arate from any of the other colonies and not so situated that it forms a convenient 
port for tiie transsliipment of goods, has its revenues arranged on an entirely different basis. ''^ * * 

''Revenues. — A considerable portion of the revenue, 'varying from £15,000 to £19,000,' is raised from taxation of the natives as 
follows: 

"The colony is divided into provinces, each under the control of a chief native officer. Each province is subdivided into district-s 
with a subhead. Once every year the provinces are severally assessed by the legislative council for the fixed amount of tax to be 
delivered in the form of produce, consisting of sugar cane, copra, tobacco, yangona, cotton, maize, bech-de-mer, and occasionally green 
fruit and yams. These products are either disposed of under permanent contracts at a fixed price per ton or are sold by public auction. 
The provincial council, consisting of these native officers, distribute the provincial taxes among the different districts, and there is 
further subdivision among the different villages. The amount and kind of produce paid by each province and district is recorded, and 
if the total value in any case exceeds the amount of the assessment, the surplus is returned in the form of money. 

"A large proportion of the revenue in Fiji, however, is derived from import duties. The new tariff which went into force on the 
10th of March, 1898, increased the duty on some articles, and, undoubtedly increased also largely the total amount of revenue from this 
source. Duties are levied on probaljly a hundred different articles, but the duties are in most cases low. The highest rate ad valorem 
is 20 per cent, levied on jewelry; 15 per cent is levied on perfumed oils and soaps and one or two luxuries of a similar nature. Five per 
cent, 10 per cent, and 12 J per cent are the rates most generally levied on ordinary articles, 

"Specific duties are levied on iron products of different kinds, on various kinds of chemicals, including oils, and on some few articles 
of food. 

^' Local revenues. — Rates for local purposes are collected on land and house property, which rates are limited to 1 shilling on the 
pound on the assessed value of ratable property, but special rates not exceeding 1 shilling in the pound are further provided for. 

"Likev ise grants in aid, not exceeding one-fifth of the sum received in general tax may be paid from the general revenue to any 
town board. These grants in aid are especially provided for educational purposes. 

^^Expenditures. — The chief items of expenditure in 1898 were the charges on account of the public debt and the different depart- 
ments of the government, the legal and judiciary department requiring the largest sum. This was followed by the emigrant and treasui-y 
departments, then by the public works department and other salary accounts. 

^' Debts, — In the years 1875 to 1878 the mother country advanced as much £105,000 to the colony, all in aid of local revenue. A 
' small part of this was repaid, some of it directly, some indirectly, by disbursing, for the account of the Imperial Government for expenses 
of the Western Pacific High Commission, sums out of the colonial funde. 
No. 4 24 
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''In 1892 arrangements were made for the repayment of the balance by an annual installment of 1 per cent. The amount paid on 
account of the public debt in 1898 was £9,290 5s. and Id. The colony is at present entirely self-supporting. 

"A comparison of the financial system of Fiji with those of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States calls especial 
attention to the difference in the sources of revenue, import duties being the chief source in Fiji and export duties on tin a chief soarce 
for the Federated Malay States. In both cases it was noteworthy that the reyenues to be raised by licenses are administered largely by 
native officials under the supervision of English officers. 

BEITISH NEW GUINEA. 

"Owing to its situation near Australia, the public men of that colony had advocated the annexation by Great Britain of as large a 
portion of the island of New Guinea as possible for someiime before the British Government was willing to undertake the task. In the 
meanwhile part of the country had been taken possession of by Germany and part by Holland. The French Government had established 
in the neighborhood penal settlements in New Caledonia, so that the advisability of controlling the unoccupied portions of this island 
became more apparent. In 1883 the government of Queensland annexed the southeastern part of New Guinea, but the annexation was 
not ratified by the Imperial Government. At length, however, the Australasian colonies agreeing to guarantee £15,000 a year to meet the 
cost, a protectorate was established in 1884 over the present territory. Later, in 1887, the colonies of Queensland, New South Wales, 
and Victoria undertook to guarantee, in equal shares for ten years, £15,000 for defraying the cost of administration, with the understanding 
that English sovereignty would be i)roclaimed. Queensland became responsible for the payment of the guaranteed sum. The Imperial 
Government during the last ten years has contributed some £52,000 toward the foundation of the x>ossession, while the local revenue has 
been paid over to Queensland for distribution among the guaranteeing colonies in reduction of their contributions mentioned. 

"The government is that of a crown colony — a lieutenant-governor with an executive and legislative council — but instead of dealing 
directjy with the home Government, the communications with the lieutenant-governor pass through the governor of Queensland, and 
that colony exercises supervision over tlie affairs of the possession. All laws passed are submitted to the governor of Queensland, and 
the general law is that of the colony. Likewise, appeals from the courts go to the supreme court of Queensland, Of course, final 
authority rests in the Euglish Government. 

''Finance. — There is a low customs tariff, not exceeding 10 per cent ad valorem, and the trade, mostly with Queensland and New 
South Wales, though small, seems to be on the whole steadily increasing. 

MAURITIUS. 

'^Without entering into details regarding the revenue system of Mauritius, it will serve to call attention to one or two items of 
special interest from the fiscal point of view. 

''In 1890 the system of levying a surcharge of 10 per cent on the principal items of customs revenue was adopted. In 1895 this 
provisional duty was made permanent, and customs duties on several important articles were increased or decreased. 

*' In 1892 a loan of £600,000 was raised to meet the wants and necessities created by a hurricane, and to provide for certain needed 
public works. The home Government was requested to guarantee this loan, and did so. * * * 

CEYLON. 

"Ceylon, lying off the southern extremity of Hindustan, contains a little more territory than Holland and Belgium together — 
something over 25,333 square miles. The population in 1897 was estimated at 3,391,443. Of this number 6,545 were Europeans and 23,663 
burghers or European descendants. The largest part of the inhabitants consists of the Singhalese, 2,174,200, and the Tamils, including 
the South India immigrants, 960,745. * ^ ^^ 

"Revenue. — The revenue is principally derived from customs duties, excise and other internal revenue, and from the railways, 
although considerable sums come from port, harbor, and light-house duties, court fees, telegraphs, rent and sale of government property. 
The largest amount of the customs duties is received from those on grain, the total amount in 1896 being 2,464,438 rupees. The rates 
levied on some of the leading articles are, 1 rupee per hundredweight on wheat flour; 13 cents per bushel on paddy and barley imported 
for brewing; 29 cents per hundredweight on rice, wheat, pease, brans, and other grain, except those mentioned above. Next in 
importance to grain are si>irits and cordials, which pay a duty of 5 rupees per imperial gallon on all spirits under j:>roof, w^th an increase 
of 50 cents for every 10 degrees over proof. Sugar, refined, and candy pay 3 rui)ees per hundredweight. Cotton goods of various grades 
pay, gtmerally speaking, about 5 per cent. The import duties on some 130 articles, grouped under some twelve or fifteen heads, are 
levied, though the list of exemptions is a long one. * * ^ 

'^ixport duties are levied also on plumbago, hides and horns, elephants, chanks, and cinchona, the largest income being from the 
exportation of plumbago— 90,266 rupees—the rate being 25 cents per hundredweight. A royalty of 200 rupees per head is levied upon 
elephants exported, but none can be shipped without a permit from the district from which they have been captured. In accordance 
with an ordinance of 1892, an export duty of 20 cents was levied on every 100 pounds of tea, to provide revenue for the expenses of the 
Ceylon exhibit at the Chicago Exposition. In 1894 this was continued, the proceeds to go into a fund to increase the use of Ceylon tea 
in foreign lands. The most important excises as a source of revenue are those on armck, rum, and toddy, amounting in 1896 to 2,487,770 
rupees, the rate being 100 rupees for general sale. 

''A large revenue is derived, also, from salt— 999,800 rupees in 1.896. Salt is a government monopoly. The cost is about 40 cents 
per hundredweight, and it is sold to the dealers at about 2.36 rupees per hundredweight, or 2| cents per pound, the difference being the 
profit from the revenue monopoly. When salt can be sj^ared for export it is sold from the government stores at from 4i to 5| rupees 
per ton. 

*' Nearly 1,000,000 rupees — 939,894 in 1896— are derived from the port, harbor, wharf, and light-house dues. There are special 
tonnage dues at each leading port, ranging from 2 J rupees for smaller vessels up to 120 for larger ones. Additional dues are also payable 
upon cargo discharged or loaded, together with w-arehouse charges for goods which remain in store. 

'* Th,^ Crown lands in Ceylon furnish a considerable item in the revenues, both from royalties on timber cut on a permit in Crown 
. foies*^ and from the sale of Crown lands. In 1896 timber and firewood cut on Crown lands brought a revenue of 462,546 rupees, while 
I from the sale of lands 443,089 rupees were realized. From 1833 up to the end of 1896, 1,471,272 acres had been sold, realizing 443,089 
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rupees. Probably two-thirds of more than 900,000 acres have been purchased by Europeans for coffee, tea, and other plantations, while 
in all probability the natives hold nearly three times this amount, a large part of these lands being held by title more or less good, 
obtained previous to 1833. -^ * * 

*'The largest single item of revenue is that from the railways, all of which are owned by the government, the income in 1897 being 
7,325,916 rupees. In 1897 the Ceylon government owned 297J miles of railroad track, not including some 31 miles or more of sidings, 
all of 6J feet gauge. The original cost of these roads was 52,996,780 rupees, an average of 173,595 rupees per mile. The average speed 
of trains on these roads is some 21 miles per hour. Against the large income of more than 7,000,000 rupees in 1897, as given above, should 
be offset, of course, the working expenses of the lines, etc., amounting to 3,428,899 rupees, leaving a profit on the whole of 3,898,017 rupees. 
The cost of the different lines of road, with the expenses of management, vary of course materially, but all of the lines yield a large net 
revenue. 

^^Expenditures. — The principal items of expenditures are the establishments, contributions toward military expenditures, pensions, 
interest on loans, and public works. 

** Besides the amount expended in building and improving the railways, the public works department has expended in the different 
provinces large sums of money in building and improving hospitals and dispensaries, in loads and bridges, in maintaining canals, irriga- 
tion works, and public buildings. Of special importance are the breakwaters protecting the liarbor at the city of Colombo and the 
waterworks system of the same city* Of metaled roads there were in 1896, 2,333 miles; of graveled and natural roads, 673 and 487 
miles, giving a total of 3,493 miles, on which there was a total expenditure during that year of 1,239,800 rupees. There was also in 1895 
165 miles of canals. The roads mentioned are exclusive of roads within municipal limits, and of those which are not in charge of the 
department of jjublic works. Every male between the ages of 18 and 65 is botmd to perform six days' labor a year on the roads, or to 
contribute a rupee and a half by w^ay of commutation. The total amount expended on irrigation works from 1867 up to and including 
1896 was 8,060,030 rupees. * ^ * The total customs revenue in 1897 was 5,973,785 rupees, being 6 per cent of the imports. * * * 

''The general principles followed in determining the fiscal system of Ceylon differ materially from those of the Straits Settlements 
and Hongkong, owing to the different situation. The development of those two colonies depends upon the development of their trade, 
and, in consequence, revenues have been raised by internal taxes, no duties whatever being levied on imports excepting that on oi3ium 
in the Straits Settleinents as a police regulation, and one on spirits and opium in the Federated Malay States for similar reasons. In 
Ceylon, however, where the prosperity of the colony depends upon the development of its internal taxes, an entirely different plan has 
been followed, as in some of the minor colonies mentioned before. A large percentage of the revenue is derived from import duties, 
w^hich, while they are mostly levied with reference to the production of revenue, have, nevertheless, apparently in one or two cases 
somewhat of a productive idea, although this is perhaps due chiefly to the delay in changing taxes to meet new conditions rather than 
from premeditated purpose. In both cases an effort has been made to retain, to a considerable extent, the taxes to which the natives 
were accustomed, even though they seemed at times to bring hardship upon the community. This has been especially true in Ceylon of 
the grain taxes and the paddy tax before its abolition in 1893. 

'' Export taxes, which are so entirely contrary to the principles of the United States, are found in many of the colonies; in fact 
wherever the colony has a distinct advantage over the rest of the w^orld in its productions. A noteworthy instance of this kind, 
however, is found in the export tax on tea in Ceylon, the receipts from which are used for the extension of the Ceylon tea market, and 
can hardly, therefore, be considered properly a part of the budget of the colony. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS KEGARDING} THE BRITISH COLONIAL FISCAL SYSTEM IN THE FAR EAST. 

"This brief study of the colonies of England in the Far East leads to the following conclusions: Great Britain makes her 
dependencies, even though they are small and not yet completely developed, self-supporting. In certain instances the home Government 
grants favors in the way of loans, as for example, those to Fiji, but these loans are made with the expectation that they will be paid off. 
In one case, Mauritius, of which no full account has been given here, the home Government has guaranteed a loan raised to meet an 
emergency caused by a hurricane. 

" The mother country expects the colonies to pay also for a military contribution, which shall cover the expense due to protection 
of the interests of the colony itself. Whatever ports are fortified, wdth reference to the interests of the British Empire as a whole, tlie 
mother country bears the expense. No further favors are granted to the colony by the mother country beyond the keeping of order 
and the protection against other countries. 

"On the other hand, the mother country asks no favors from the colonies. No discriminating tariffs are levied as against the rivals 
of England, but the supremacy of England in the colonial markets is due entirely to the association natural with the mother country 
and to the fact that England can supply goods to better advantage. Wherever this is not the case other countries may take the markets 
on equal terms. The only apparent exception to this principle among the British colonies is one in Canada, where a reduction of 25 
per cent is made upon imports from the mother country. Even this, however, may fairly be considered as of the nature of a reciprocity 
arrangement, inasmuch as other countries do not admit Canadian imports on the same liberal terms as does the mother country. 

"The mother country holds generally the final power of determining what the system in each colony is to be, but except in cases 
of emergency the colony is generally allowed through its officers, a majority of whom in the smaller colonies are appointed by the home 
Government, to determine its own system. 

' ' In every case the system is one adapted to local needs and conditions, and no attemi^t is made to keep uniform the systems in the 
different colonies.'* 

FINANCIAL METHODS IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The statement which follows is from a paper on the "Dutch Colonial Fiscal System,'' prepared by Dr. Olive Day, and published as a 
part of a series issued by the American Economic Association, August, 1900, under the title of " Essays on Colonial Einances:" 

"The financial pohcy pursued by the Dutch in their eastern dependencies can be divided chronologically into three periods. 

"The first, extending from 1800 to 1830, was a period of experiment. The East India Company had left the native taxes as they 
were and had made its gains for the most part by tribute levied on the princes. An attempt to establish a uniform system of taxation 
based mainly on the land tax and modeled on the system of British India, failed by reason of the difficulty of administration and the 
demands for greater revenue to meet extraordinary expenditures in the Indies and the Netherlands. 
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*' In the second period^ extending from 1830 to about 1860, the policy of reform gave way to the policy of net surplus (baatig slot) 
for the benefit of the governing country. The possessions were exploited without mercy. The land tax established in the former period 
was retained, but the Dutch found that in raising revenue the old customary dues in labor and in kind offered the line of least resistance, 
and these were extended and adapted to form the ' culture system/ -^ * * 

^^ jS^'o date can be set as marking the end of the culture system, and, in fact, a remnant of it is still in operation, but changes in the 
financial system occurred in the period immediately following 1860, so important that a new period may be said to have then begun. 
These changes can be summarized as follows: The forced cultures were abolished in favor of free cultivation, those going first that were 
most burdensome to the natives and least profitable to the Government. Up to 1880 the receii)ts from the sale of products by the 
Government amounted to more than half the total revenues, but the proportion has now sunk to one-fifth or less. In absolute amount 
the receipts from this source of revenue have declined from 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 florins to 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 florins. The 
decline in Government revenues from the sale of products forced an amendment and extension of the other sources of revenue, which 
has given them a much more important place in the fiscal system. So far as possible the Government made up for its losses on sales by 
direct taxes on production, or by export duties. The taxes on natives were subjected to a thorough revision, and the system of farming 
out the taxes gave way in most cases to direct administration by the Government. Finally the taxes on Europeans were extended to 
accord with the increase in the class of merchants and planters, who had been given little encouragement to settle in the islands while 
the culture system was in operation, but who have grown constantly in numbers since the chance to profit in industrial enterprise has 
been more freely opened to them. 

*' Aside from annual fluctuations, due in large part to the aleatory character of the receipts from the sale of products, the revenues 
have varied but little from the figure of 130,000,000 florins during the last thirty years. The change from a surplus to a deficit is due to 
an increase of expenditures, partly the ordinary ones necessary for x>roper government of natives, but especially the military expenditures 
occasioned by the stubborn resistance of the natives of Atjeh, northern Sumatra, to the extension of Dutch rule. The war in Atjeh 
began in 1873 and is still going on. -J^ * * 

LAND KEVENUE. 

*' Aside from some small special taxes on lands and fish ponds this source of revenue is made up of one item, the land tax 
(landrente), the most important single direct tax in Dutch India, though confined to Java and Madura. This tax was introduced during 
the period of British rule in Java, 1811-1816, and has been retained ever since as a tax on that part of the land which is held by customary 
native tenure, while land held by nonnatives is now reached by a parallel tax, the verponding. A law passed after long agitation, m 
1872, attempted to define the principles and regulate the details of the land tax. Before that date the tax had been raised by a system 
of bargaining (admodatie-stelsel) between the Grovernment officials and the village headmen, and the best fighting side came out ahead, 
inside the broad limits set by the needs of the Government and the prosperity or adversity of the village. Now all was to be strictly 
regulated. All villages were to be put in one of ten classes, according to the gross product of the land, villages in each class were to pay 
a different sum per unit of area, the classification was to be revised every ten years, etc. The law has been severely criticised for some 
of its provisions— the imposition village-wise and not on individuals, the adoption of the gross and not the net product for the basis of 
assessment, and other features seemed faulty. Into the details of this criticism it is not worth while to enter, for the law has really 
never been carried out. jSTative custom is too strong and knowledge by Europeans of the actual individual conditions of the lands and 
villages is too slight. A village pays a certain land tax now not on any statistical basis, but simply because it has paid that sum in the 
past and because experience has shown its ability to pay it. From time to time there are rough readjustments that lower or raise the 
tax of certain villages as conditions change or knowledge of the conditions increases, but the attempt to regulate the whole land tax by 
general legislation has been given up. Cadastral surveys are going forward, and with them an approach to the imposition on individuals, 
which is an essential preliminary to any systematic reform of the tax. Under the present system investigation has shown that in each 
village the land tax is apportioned by a different method. * * ^ 

THE POLL TAX. 

*'The poll tax, which in many countries is regarded as one of the most oppressive taxes, has been in Java and Madura a boon to 
the people in relieving them from the labor dues that used to be exacted by the oflicers of the native States. Under the primitive 
conditions of native government these dues formed one of the most important sources of public revenue. The imposition of taxes 
by the Dutch and the extension of the culture system, with its demand for special labor dues, did not lead to an abolition of the 
heerendiensten, 'services due to the Lord,' which were exacted by the Dutch Government and by the native chiefs and headmen with- 
out reasonable limit. No part of the tax system bore so heavily on the subjects in comparison with the small amount of benefit that it 
brought to the rulers. The poll tax represented originally the commutation of a certain part of these services, the pantjen-diensten, 
which included all services owed to natives above the rank of village headmen. This class of services was abolished in 1882, and a tax 
of 1 florin was levied on each man who had owed services to recompense the official class of natives for the loss. The revenues proved 
to be more than necessary for this purpose, and the surplus has been appropriated to the abolition of other services. At the present 
time more than half of the total is available for this extension of commutation. It is the desire of the Government to raise the poll 
tax in each district as rapidly as the conditions permit and to apply the proceeds to the abohtion of labor dues in the same district, 
but experiments made from time to time have shown that the process of commutation is difficult and must be slow. For a complete 
transformation of labor into money dues it is estimated that a tax of from 2 to 3 florins per head would be necessary. It is especially 
difficult to reach and regulate the dues owed to the headmen from the members of the village, and these v/ill probably remain long after the 
more public services have been abolished. At present the amount of time required by the Government itself is very moderate in comparison 
with the amount that used to be exacted. Taking all of Java and Madura together, the mean number of days given by each man owing 
services is about six in a year. In some residences the number goes down to one, and the highest mean of any residence is ten. The 
labor is applied to the construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, irrigation works, public buildings, etc., the manning of watchhouses, 
and the watching of waterworks. In the outer possessions there is a great variety of conditions. The maximum number of days required 
in any district, exclusive of communal service, is forty-two, and, in general, the progress is much behind that which has been made in 
Java and Madura. The poll tax levied in many of the outer possessions seems to have no bearing on the commutation of labor dues. 
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STAMP TAXES. 

**0f the indirect taxes, duties and excisea are by far the most important. Of the revenue from stamp duties, transferg, and 
successions, more than half comes from the stamp duties, zegelreeht, which are imposed in all of the Indian possessions, and to 
which natives are subject, as well as other Orientals and Europeans. The inheritance tax imposed on Europeans, recht van successie 
en overgang, yields but 72,000 florins, as estimated in the budget of 1900, while the tax on transfers of real property, recht van 
overschrijving van vaste goederen, yields 644,500 florins. This last tax, however, is not strictly confined to real eat>ate (it includes 
ships) , and it shares the field of the inheritance tax in some respects. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

'^During the early part of tlie century tlie system of differential duties to protect Butch products and shipping was consistently 
maintained, limited only by the treaty obligations to other powers. In spite of the fact that the Dutcli paid but half of the import duty 
imposed on foreigners, they were unable to secure control of the markets from Americans and English, and when the differential duties 
were lowered, in the years after 1865, and finally abolished in 1874, the trade not only of the Indies but of the Netherlands as well 
gained by the change. Since 1874 the Indian tariff has been on a purely revenue basis. A nearly uniform rate of 6 per cent Avas main- 
tained until 1886, when the demand for more revenue from this source led to an increase to 10 per cent on some articles. Out of a total 
of 9,141,785 florins raised by import duties in 1897, more tlian half was levied on five articles — woven goods, spirits, food stuffs (ex(^lading 
fish and butter), gambier (called cutch in British India, being used with betel for a ma.sticatory), and fish. Both specific and ad valorem 
duties are in force. Articles not specified in the tariff pay 6 per cent ad valorem. The free list includes most metals, raw materials, 
tools, and cattle. All goods are free, moreover, when imported from some other possession in tlie Dutch Indies in which the same tariff 
is in force, or when imported for the use of the Government. Most of the possessions are tinder the one tariff, but some are free from it 
entirely (Celebes, Timor, etc.), some have much lower rates (East Sumatra), and some have special individual tariffs (Indragiri). Export 
duties used to be imposed on a very large number of articles, but the iiumber has been constantly diminished. In 1886 a proposition 
to abolish them entirely was lost by only two votes in the Dutch Chamber, while a counter proposition to abolish them only for exports 
to the Netherlands (so reestablishing a differential) was overwhelmingly voted down. In 1897 the export duties gave to the treasury 
2,010,389 florins, the most important articles contributing as follows, in thousands of florins: Sugar 774, coffee 420, tobacco 367, tins 187, 
indigo 79. The export duty on sugar was suspended for a num]:>er of years after 1887, owing to the depression of the sugar industry, and 
was finally abolished in 1898. A royal decree of December 30, 1899, established an export duty upon forest products in the outer 
possessions. An attempt had been made in 1880 to impose such a duty, but there was such strong ox>position from the interests affected 
hat at that time the plan was rejected by the Seconcl Chamber. 

EXCISE TAXES. 

*' Under this head are included internal taxes imposed on the production, or, in the case of tobacco, on the movement from one 
possession to another, of articles subject to import duties. In 1897 the excise on petroleum gave about three-fourths of the total revenue 
received under this head, and the remainder came from matches, distilled liquors, and tobacco. 

OPIUM TAX. 

''Opium takes in the Eastern w^orld very "much the same position as that taken by si)irits in the Western, and imposes on the states- 
man very similar problems. Prohibition has, in the past at least, proved impracticable in most cases, and all that can be done is to 
provide that the people should get as little harm and the treasury as much money as possible. In practice the Government has assumed 
the monopoly of the wholesale trade in opium, importing the entire supply from British India and prohibiting home production, and 
has got its revenue by farming out the privilege of retail trade to the highest bidder. The twofold object — gain to the treasury and 
prevention of harm to the people — would seem to be obtainable by charging the opium farmers a high price for the drug, but smuggling 
became so prevalent when this was done that both the treasury and the people suffered. To prevent smuggling, the 'tibaii and siram' 
system was introduced. An estimate was made of the amount of opium which the people of a district were sure to want, and this amount 
(tiban) the farmer was forced to buy at a high price. If he w^anted more it was furnished him (siram), up to a certain maximum, at 
cost. An experiment with the abolition of the upper limit led to a tremendous increase in consumption, and the Government returned 
to the policy of setting a maximum for the amount furnished each district, but charged the same price for all quantities. Smuggling was 
prevented so far as possible by elaborate administrative regulations and by a liberal policy in setting the maximum. This is the policy 
followed in the main at present. Its most serious fault is the natural tendency of the opium farmers to make up for the price that they 
pay the Government for their privilege by increasing their sales in any way possible. In 1893 an experiment was made in certain districts 
with Government administration of the retail trade by salaried officials, and the success attained has led to an extension of the system, 
which will undoubtedly become universal in time. The greatest part of the receipts from opium represent net revenue, the cost of the 
drug and the expenses of administration being only about 2,000,000 florins. 

THE SALT TAX. 

"The salt monopoly has often been attacked as an undue burden on the natives, but in vie ?/ of the fact that no general poll tax is 
imposed in Dutch India this source of Government revenue seems justified. The Government maintains a monopoly of the manufacture 
of salt and sells the product at a fixed price to the people. The Government price used to vary considerably in different parts of the 
archipelago, but the price of 6.72 florins per picul is now almost universal. 

THE RAILWAY REVENUE. 

"Of the railroads in Dutch India three-fourtlis in mileage were constructed and are run by the State. The net returns, above 
operating expenses, amounted to 4,621,673 florins, a return varying on the different lines from 1.66 per cent to 6.75 per cent of the cost 
of construction. A steam tramway in Atjeh gave a net return of 46,301 florins, and the State received in addition 162,000 florins from 
the private lines. 
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THE COFFEE EEVENUE. 

" Coffee is still cultivated on the plan of the old culture system, by forced labor. As lord of the land the State reserves land 
suitable for coffee culture that has not already been brought under cultivation by the natives, and imposes on villages in its vicinity the 
obligation of maintaining coffee plantations on it. With the exception of certain classes, all landholders in a village in the coffee district 
are required each year to plant a certain number of trees, fifty at the most; to cultivate them, pick and prepare the product, and deliver it 
to the Government at a fixed price per x>icul (133 pounds). Natives who are not bound to the coffee culture are allowed to grow coffee, 
but must sell the product to the Government at a fixed price. In 1896-97 287,915 families were subject to the system of forced culture, 
but less than half of these were required to plant new trees, the others simply maintaining those that were already under cultivation. 
The total number of trees under forced cultivation was estimated at 66,000,000, while the number under free culture, the product of 
which had to be sold to the Government, was 180,000,000. The price paid at present is 15 florins per picul for coffee of good quality, 
7.5 florins for an inferior grade, and the total cost to the Government, including the price, is from 17 to 20 flgrins, taking the means of 
the years 1893 to 1897, In that period the Government sold its coffee in the Netherlands for about 69 florins, gross, or 57 florins after 
deducting the expenses of transportation and sale. The gain in some years is very considerable, but varies greatly, of course, with the 
crop and the price that can be obtained for it. In the estimates for 1900 the receipts from coffee is put down at 10,185,815 flo3i2?£', and 
the specific expenses of the administration for coffee at 5,713,461 florins." 

SPANISH FISCAL METHODS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

[From Forman's Philippine Islands, 1900.] ] 

After the first occupation of these islands the supreme rule has been usually confided for indefinite periods to military men, but 
circumstances have frequently placed naval olficers, magistrates, the supreme court, and even ecclesiastics at the head of ths local 
government. 

Of late years the common practice has been to appoint a lieutenant-general as governor, with the local rank of captain-general 
during his three years' term of office. The first exception to this recent rule was made (1883-1885) w^hen Joaquin Jovellar, a captain- 
general in Spain, was specially empowered to establish some notable reforms, the good policy of which was doubtful. In 1897 another 
captain-general in Spain, Fernando Primo de Eivera, held office in Manila. 

EARLY METHODS OF GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION, 

Since the conquest the colony has been divided and subdivided into provinces and military districts as they gradually yielded to 
the Spanish sway. Such districts, called encomiendas, were then rented out to encomenderos, who exercised little scruple in their 
rigoroas exactions from the natives. Some of the encomenderos acquired wealth during the terms of their holdings, whilst others 
became victims to the revenge of their subjects. They must indeed have been bold, enterprising men who, in those days, would have 
taken charge of districts distant from the capital. 

The encomenderos were, in the course of time, superseded by judicial governors, called alcaldes, who received small salaries, from 
£60 per annum and upward, but they were allowed to trade. The right to trade — called *'indulto de comercio*' — w^as sold to the 
alcaldes-governors, except those of Tondo (now iVianila province), Zamboanga, Cavite, Nueva Ecija, Islas Batanes, and Antique, wdiose 
trading right was included in the emoluments of office. 

In 1840 Eusebio Mazorca wrote thus: "The salary paid to the chiefs of provinces who enjoy the right of trade is, more or less, |300 
per annum, and after deducting the amount paid for the trading right, which in some provinces amounts to five-sixths of the w^hole, as 
in Pangasinan, and in others to the whole of the salary, as in Caraga, and discounting again the taxes, it is not possible to honestly 
conceive how the appointment can be so much sought alter. There are candidates up to the grade of brigadier, who relinquish a |3,000 
salary to pursue their hopes and projects in governorship." 

This system obtained for many years, and the abuses went on increasing. The alcaldes practically monopolized the trade of their 
distri{;ts, unduly taking advantage of their goYernmental position to hinder the profitable trafiic of the natives and bring it all into their 
own hands. They tolerated no such thing as competition; they arbitrarily fixed their own purchasing prices, and sold at current rates. 

By royal decree of 1844 Government officials w^ere thenceforth strictly prohibited to trade, under pain of removal from office. 

In the year 1850 there were 34 provinces and 2 political military commandancies. Until June, 1886, the government of a 
province under civil rule still remained in the hands of the chief judge of the same — the alcalde mayor. This created a strange anomaly, 
for in the event of the judicial governor issuing an edict prejudicial to the commonw^eal of his circuit an apj)eal against his measure had 
to be made to himself as judge. Then if it w^ere taken to the central authority in Manila it was sent back for *^ information" to the 
judge-governor, without independent inquiry being made in the first instance; hence protest against his acts was fruitless. 

A REFORM IXTRODUCEn. 

Under the regency of Queen Maria Christina a great reform w^as introduced by a decree dated in Madrid on the 26th of February, 
1886, to take effect on the 1st of June following. 

Eighteen civil governorships were created, and alcaldes' functions were confined to their judgeships; thus the anomaly of the 
chief ruler of a province and the arbiter of legal questions raised therein being one and the same person henceforth disappeared. Under 
this I'ecent law the civil governor was assisted by a secretary, so that two new ofiicial posts were created in each of these provinces. 

The archipelago, including Sulu, w^as divided into 19 civil provincial governments, 4 military general divisions, 43 military 
provincial districts, and 4 provincial governments under naval officers, forming a total of 70 divisions and subdivisions. * * * 

DUTIES OF THE CIVIL GOVERNOR. 

As it was intended, in due course, to appoint a civil governor to every province in the islands, it may be interesting to note here 
the principal duties and qualifications of this functionary. 

He was the representative of the governor-general, whose orders and decrees he had to publish and execute at his own discretion. 
He could not absent himself from his province without permission. He had to maintain order, veto petitions for arms licenses, hold 
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under his orders and dispose of the civil guard, carabineers, and local guards. He could suspend the pay for ten days of any subordinate 
official who failed to do his duty. He could temporarily suspend subordinates in their functions with justifiable cause, and propose to 
the governor-general their definite removal. He had to preside at all elections of native petty governors and town autln>rities, whom 
he could also remove at his discretion, to bring delinquents to justice, to decree the detention on suspicion of any individual and place 
him at the disposal of the chief judge within three days after his capture, to dictate orders for the government of the towns and villages, 
to explain to the petty governors the true interpretation of the law and regulations. 

He was chief of police, and could impose fines without the intervention of judicial authority up to $50, and in the event of the 
mulcted person being unable to pay, he could order his imprisonment at the rate of one day's detention for each half-dollar of the fine; 
it w^as provided, however, that the imprisonment could not exceed thirty days in any case. He had to preside at the ballot for military 
conscription, but he could delegate this duty to his secretary, or, failing him, to the administrator. Where no harbormaster had been 
appointed, the civil governor acted as such. He had the care of the primary instruction, and it was his duty specially to see tliat the 
native scholars were taught the Spanish language. Land concessions, improvements tending to increase the wealth of the province, 
permits for felling timber, and the collection of excise taxes were all under his care. He had also to furnish statistics relating to the 
labor poll tax, draw up the provincial budget, render x>rovincial and municipal accounts, etc., all of which must be countersigned imder 
the word *'Intervine" by the secretary. He w^as provincial postmaster-general, chief of telegraph service, prisons, charities, l)oard of 
health, public works, woods and forests, mines, agriculture and industry. 

Under no circumstances could he dispose of the public funds, which were in the care of the administrator and interventor, and 
he was not entitled to any percentages (as alcalde-governors formerly were), or any emoluments whatsoever further than his fixed 
salary. *• * * 

Every male adult inhabitant or resident (with certain exceptions) had to give the State fifteen days' labor per animra, or redeem 
that labor by payment. Of course thousands of the most needy class preferred to give their fifteen days. This labor and the cash paid 
by those who redeemed their obligation were theoretically supposed to be enjployed in local improvements. 

Tlie Imdget for 1888 showed only the sum of $120,000 to be used in road making and mending in the whole arcliipelago. 

It x)rovided for a chief inspector of public works with a salary of |6,500, aided by a staff composed of 48 technical and 82 nontechnical 
subordinates. 

As a nmtter of fact, the provincial and district governors were often urged by their Manila chiefs not to encourage the (miployment 
of labor for local improvements, but to press the laboring class to jjay the redemption tax, to swell the central coffers, regardless of the 
corresponding misery and discomfort and loss to trade in the interior. But labor at the disposal of the governor was not alone sulficient. 
There was no fund from which to defray the cost of nuiteriais, or, if these could be found without payment, someone must pay for the 
transport by buffaloes and carts and find the implements for the laborers' use. How could laborers' hands alone repair a bridge which 
had rotted away? To cut a log of wood for the public service would have necessitated communications with the inspection of woods and 
forests and other centers and many months^ delay. * ^ * 

ABUSE OF OFFICIAL PRIVILEGES. 

The system* of controlling the action of one public servant by appointing another under him to supervise his work has always foimd 
favor in Spain and was adopted in this colony. There were a great many Government employments of the kind which were merely 
sinecures. In many cases the pay was small, it is true, but the labor was often of proportionately smaller value compared with that pay. 
With very few exceptions all the Government offices in Manila were closed to the public during half the ordinary woi^king day—the 
afternoon — and many of the civil-service officials made their appearance at their desks about 10 o'clock in the morning, retiring shortly 
after midday when they had smoked their habitual number of cigarettes. ^' * * 

This colony therefore became a lucrative hunting ground at the disposal of the Madrid c.al)iuet, wlierein to satisfy the craving 
demands of tlieir numerous partisans and friends. -^ -» ^ 

In the whole of the colony there are about 725 towns and 23 missions. Each town was locally governed by a native — in some cases 
a Spanish or Chinese half-caste— who was styled the petty governor or gobernadorcillo, whilst his popular title was that of captain. 
This service was compulsory. * * * 

ALL SUBDUED NATIVES PAID TRIBUTE. 

From the time the first administration in the Philippines was organized up to the year 1884 all the subdued natives paid tribute. 
Latterly it amounted to the nominal sum of 4 shillings and 5 pence per annum (|1 and 17 cuartos), and those who did not choose 
to work for the Government during forty days in the year paid also a p )11 tax (f alias) of |3 per annum. 

LITTLE OP THE FUNDS COLLECTED REACHED THE TREASURY. 

But as a matter of fact thousands were declared as workers who never did work, and whilst roads were in an abominable condition 
and public works abandoned, not much secret was made of the fact that a great portion of the poll tax never reached the treasury. 

These pilferings were known to the Spanish local authorities as caidas or droppings, and in a certain province I have met at table a 
provincial chief judge, the nephew of a general, and other persons who openly discussed the value of the different provincial governments 
(before 1884) in Luzon Island, on the basis of so much for salary and so much for fees and caidas. * * * 

In 1890 certain reforms were introduced into the townships, most of which were raised to the dignity of municipalities. The titles 
of gobernadorcillo and directorcillo (the words themselves in Spanish bear a sound of contempt) were changed to captain municipal and 
secretario, respectively (municipal captain and secretary), with nominally extended powers. For instance, the municipal captains were 
empowered to disburse for public works, Avithout appeal to Manila, a few hundred dollars in the year (to be drawn, in some cases, from 
empty public coffers or private purses). The old established obligation to supply travelers, on payment thereof, with certain, necessaries 
of life and means of transport, was abolished. The amplified functions of tlie local justices of the peace were abused to such a degree 
that these officials became more the originators of strife than the guardians of peace. * ^ * 

In 1839 the first Philippine budget was presented in the Spanish Cortes, but so little interest did the affairs of this colony excite 
that it provoked no discussion; excepting only the amendment of one item the budget was adopted in silence. 
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PHIIuIFPINE BUDGETS OP BECENT DATE, 



Tliere is apparently no record of the Pliilippine Islands having been at any time in a flourishing financial condition. Of late years 
the revenue of the colony has invariably resulted much less than the estimated yield of taxes and contributions. The figures of the last 
three yeiirs prior to the budget of 1888, which I give in full, stand thus: 



FINANCIAL YEAR. 


Income in 
budget. 


Income real- 
ized. 


Difference. 


1884-85 


Dollars. 
11,298,508.98 
11,528,178.00 
11,554,379.00 
17,086,423.00 


Dollars. 
9,893,745.87 
9,688,029.70 
9,324,974.08 


Dollars. 
1,404,763.11 
1,840,148,30 
2,229,404.92 


1885-80 


3886-87 , 


1896-97 





1 No official returns x>rocnnible. 

Anticipated Revenue, Yeae 1888. 

Direct taxes 15,206,836.93 

Customs dues 2,023,400.00 

(3overmneiit mono|)olies (stamps, cockfighting, opium, gambling, etc. ) 1, 181, 239. 00 

Lotteries and raffles 513, 200. 00 

Sale of State property 153,571.00 

War and marine department (sale of useless articles; gain on repairs to private ships in the Government arsenal) 15, 150, 00 

Sundries , 744,600.00 

9, 837, 896. 93 

Anticipated expenditure, year 1888. - 9, 825, 633. 29 

Anticipated mirplus 12, 263. 64 

The followhig are a few of the most interesting items of the budget: 

EEVENUE. 

2,760,613 documents of identity (cedulas personales), costing 4 per cent to collect (gross value) $4, 401, 629. 25 

Tax on the above, based on the estimated local consumption of tobacco , 222, 500. 00 

Chinese capitation tax 23(), 250. 00 

Tax on the above for the estimated local consumption of tobacco : . 1 1 , 250. 00 

Recognition of vassalage collected from the unsubdued mountain tribes 12, 000. 00 

Industrial and trading licenses, costing J per cent to collect (gross value) - 1, 350, 000. 00 

Yield of the opium contract (rented out) 483, 400. 00 

Yield of the coek-fighting contract (rented out) 149, 039. 00 

Lotteries and raltles, net profit, say 501^ 862. 00 

State lands worked by miners 1 00. 00 

Sale of State lands 50, 000. 00 

Mint— profits on tlie manipulation of the bullion, less expenses of the mint ($46, 150) , net 330, 350. 00 

Stamps and stamped paper , 548, 400. 00 

Convict labor hired out - - - - , 50, 000. 00 



THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA. 

The land revenue system of India is described in the Statesman's Year-Book as follows: 

"The most important source of public income , to which rulers in India have, in all ages, looked is the land, the revenue from 
which, in the year before the mutiny, furnished more than one-half of the total receipts of the East India Company. At present, when 
the necessities of the Indian exchequer require that government should resort more largely to the aid of indirect taxation, the revenue 
from land produces not quite so much in proportion, but it still forms about one-third of the total receipts of the Empire. 

*'The land revenue of India, as of all Eastern countries, may be regarded less as a tax on the landowners than as the result of a 
joint proprietorship in the soil, under which the produce is divided between the ostensible proprietors and the State. From time 
immemorial the people of India have been accustomed to yield a portion of their crops to their immediate ruler. The Mogul emperors 
founded a system of land administration under which this share of the crops became a fixed tribute, payable to the central authority. 
In Mohammedan times governors were practically identical with tax collectors, and the whole machinery of adminstration was 
organized with this sole object. Under English rule this machinery has been modified in various ways in the different provinces. 

"In Bengal a permanent settlement was made by Lord Comwallis (1793) which converted revenue collectors into zemindars 
(landlords), who were responsible for the tribute or tax. The actual cultivators have thus become mere tenants. In Madras, what is 
^ known as the ryotwari system prevails, according to which the State recognizes no one but the occupier of cultivated land, and assesses 
him, or rather his fields, upon certoiin recognized principles. Such an asse^ment is called a * settlement,' and involves first a sui^vey of 
the entire area of cultivated land, then an climate of the produce and of the value of that produce with reference to all the circumstances 
, and finally an apportionment of the share which should equitably belong to the State. Bombay enjoys a settlement tenure similar to 
that of Madras, though not so universally spread. The settlement holds ^)od for thirty years only, at the end of which term it is liable 
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to be revised. In the Northwest provinces, the Pimjiib, and the Central province^ the village is the unit, and not the hxjlding or field. 
The asses.«ment is levied ui)on the owners of the village, who may be either landlords in the EngUsh sense or peasant proprietors vrith 
separate rights, or a "\'illage community. The settlement here records the most minute details of all rights over the village land?. Tim 
settlement is also good for thirty years. In Oudh, after the mutiny, the talukdars, or local potentates, were for the most part guaranteed 
in the possession of large estates, with even greater jiower tlian the zemindars of Bengal. In Assam a system akin to the r}-otwari, 
but simpler, x>revails. In British Burma also, where, as in Assam, cultivation is still backward, the system is simple and the taxation liglit. 

^^In the thirty years' revision only public improvements and a general change of prices, but not improvements effected by the ryots 
themselves, are considered as grounds for enhancing tlie assessment. The ryot's tenure is permanent, provided lie pays the assessmejit. 

*'The important questions of the expediency of settling in perpetuity the amount of revenue to be paid to the governnicut l.>y 
lan<lholders, of permitting tins revenue to be redeemed forever by tlie payment of a capital sum of money, and of selling tlie fe<* simp'u^ 
of w\aste lands not under assessment have been within the last few years considered by the government of India. Tlie expediency of 
allowing owners of land to redeem the revenue has long been advocated as likely to promote the settlement of ]Mirof>ean colonists; ])ut 
experience seems to show that advantage is very rarely taken of the power which already exists in certain cases to ]'edeeoi the rent hy a 
quit payment, and it appears unlikely that such a permission would be acted upon to any great extent while the rate of interest afforded 
by an investment in the purchase of the land assessment is as low as at present in India. 

*' Next in importance to the land revenue as a great source of Indian receipts is the income derived from the (»pium ioono]>oly. 
The cidtivation of the pojrpy is generally prohibited except for the purpose of selling the juice to tlie officers of the government at a 
certain iixed price. It is manufactured into opium at tlfe government factories at Patna and Ghazipore and tlien sent to Calcutta and 
sold at auction to merchants who export it to China." 

LARGE nEVEXUES RAISED. 

"A few figures will show what India has become financially, and they Avill illustrate the remarkable changes ef the past fifty years," 
says Strachey in his ' ' India. ' ' 

*'ln 1840 the gross revenues of India were Ex. 21,000,000; in 1857, the year before the assumption of the Govermnent l)y the 
Crown, they were Ex. 32,000,000; in 1892 they were Ex. 90,000,000. In 1840 the total value of the foreign trade was Ex. 20,000,000; 
in 1857 it Avas Ex. 55,000,000; in 1892 it was Ex. 197,000,000. Equally remarkable figures might be given for public expenditure. I will 
give one example only: In 1840 the gross expenditure on account of all classes of public Avorks in India hardly exc<KHled Ex. 200,000; in 
1857 it had risen to nearly Ex. 3,000,000; in 1892, including the cost of Avorking the railways and interest on the puldic works debt, it 
exceeded Ex. 30,000,000. 

''It is true that few of these figures are really comparable, but I give them to illustrate the magnitude of the changes that liave 
taken place in India. One fact is sufficient to show^ that it is only for this purpose that such comparisons can usefully be made. Since 
1840 six great provinces, covering some 500,000 square miles, Avith a population of more than 60,000,000, have been added to the Enipirc. 

"The immense groAvth of the re\^enues has been in no degree due to increased taxation. If, Avithout going back to a time with 
which no comparisons are possible, we compare the present revenues of British India with those of twenty-five years ago, w^e shall find 
that under almost every head there has been a diminution rather than an increase in the public burdens. The land revenue, measnring 
it by its incidence on the area assessed, is everyAvhere lighter than it was. The salt duties were generally higher than they are noAv. Heavy 
customs duties were levied in the former period on every article of import and export, Avhereas until lately there has l)een almost absolute 
freedom of trade. 

"I do not propose to speak of the present financial position of India, of surpluses, deficits, and so forth. The amount of tlie public 
income and expenditure is affected in all countries by conditions AAdiich are constantly clianging. But 1 shall describe the princi})al 
sources from which the revenues are derived, and give some of the more important facts connected Avith Indian taxation, trade, an<l 
economical interests. 

"The gross annual revenues of British India at the present time amonnt to more than Ex. 90,000,000, but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that this sum represents the amount taken from the people l)y taxation. The State in India has resources which render heavy 
taxation unnecessary, and there is certainly no country in the Avorld possessing a civilized government in which the public burdens are 
so light. The taxation falling annually on the population of British India is less than 2s. per head. If we Avere to include the hind 
revenue it Avould be about double that amount, but this Avould be no more reasonable than, in a similar calculation for our own country, 
to reckon as taxation a large proportion of the rent paid to priv^ate landholders, '^ * ^' 

TUE LAND REVENUE. 

"The nmst important of all the sources of revenue in India is the land revenue, Avliich yields a gross amount of nearly Ex. 25,000,000 
a year, and this, as I have explained, is not derived from taxation ]>roperly so called. 

" From time immemorial tlie ruling power throughout India has been entitled to a share of tlie produce of every acre of land, and 
tliis share is the so-called land revenue. '^' * * 

"In the last fifty years the land revenue of British India has more than doul)led in amount, but it must not be supposed tliat the 
burden on the land has become heavier. The truth is that the process, described by Mr. Mill as 'a continued series of reductions of 
taxation,' has gone on during this period Avithout intermission. Tlie increase of land revenue has been due mainly to the extension 
of the empire. Since 1840 there has been an addition of some 500,000 square miles of territory. In our older provinces the growth of 
the land revenue has been entirely the result of increase in the area of cultiA^ation, and in the value of agricultural [Koduce, and in no 
instance has it been due to enhancement of the incident of the govermnent demand. * * * 

"There has ncA^er, so far as our knowledge goes, been a government in India that has taken so small a sliare in tlie profits of tlie 
soil as that taken by ourselves. 

THE OPIUM KEYENCE. 

"2iext to the land revenue the most productive source of the public income in India is opium. A portion of the opium Ji'/enue, 
amounting on an average to about Ex. 730,000 a year, is derived from opium consumed in India, and this is credited in the pul)lic 
accounts under the head of excise. Including this, the average amount of the net opium revenue for the five years ending 1892- 03 was 
about Ex. 7,100,000. * * * 
No, 4 25 
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THE SALT TAX. 

"The equalization of the salt duties throughout India at a reduced rate was completed in 1882 under the government of Lord 
Ripon. The duty was then fixed at 2 rupees per maund (82 pounds). In January, 1888, in consequence of financial pressure, the duty 
was raised to 2J rupees per maund, but it may be confidently hoped that this will be again reduced when circumstances permit. At the 
present rate the duty is about equivalent to an annual tax of 5 pence per head of the population. 

''This is the only obligatory tax which falls upon the masses of the population of India, and, although they are very poor, it can 
not be said that the additional price which they have to pay for their salt is felt as an appreciable burden. The case was different 
twenty or thirty years ago, when high duties and, still more, the absence of means of communication made it difficult for the i>oorer 
classes in some parts of India to obtain a suflicient supply of salt. In 1877 the Government declared that its policy would aim at giving 
to the people throughout India the means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at the cheapest possible cost; that the interests of the 
people and of the public revenue are identical, and that the only just and wise system is to levy a low rate of duty on an unrestricted 
consumption. This principle has been acted on ever since with satisfactory results. The consumption has steadily increased, and the 
combined effect of reduction of duty, the extension of railways, and the general improvement in the means of communicatiou has been 
to make salt cheaper in the greater i^art of India than it had ever been before, while the revenue is larger than before the reform of the 
old system was begun. 

"Unfortunately the temptation is always great in time of financial pressure to have recourse to the easy expedient of increasing the 
duty on salt. The vast majority of the people throughout India are probably unaware even of the existence of the tax; but it is on 
them—that is, on tlie |)oorer classes — that the actual burden falls. The masses remain unmoved and silent, wliile the small and 
wealthier minority, who alone can make their voices heard, give loud approval to measures which impose no appreciable obligation 
upon themselves. No efforts consistent with financial prudence should be spared to reduce to the utmost the price of salt throughout 
India, and thereby to stimulate consumption. * -^ * 

"The stamp revenue is derived partly from stamps on commercial papers, and partly from fees, levied by means of stamps, on 
proceedings in the judicial courts. It amounted in 1892-93 to Rx. 4,458,000, of which more than Rx. 1,250,000 was derived from 
commercial stamps, the rest from court fees, 

THE EXCISE TAX. 

"The revenue under the head of Excise, is derived from duties on spirits and intoxicating drugs. The people of India generally 
are extremely abstemious; the consumption of spirits is for the most i)art confined to the lower classes, but even among them there is, 
in the words of the Government of India, 'a condition of things, which, if it exist(?d in England, would almost be regarded as the 
millenium of temperance. Drunkenness in the Englisli sense of the term hardly exists in India.' There has been a large and steady 
increase in the excise revenue. In 1S70 it was less than Rx. 1,250,000; in 1880 in was Rx, 2,840,000; and it was Rx. 5,204,000 in 1892-9:5 
Benevolent people in this country, carried away by the enthusiasm of ignorance, have found in such figures as these the opportunities 
for indignant protest against the wickedness of a government which, with tlie object of obtaining revenne, affords, in defiance of native 
opinion, constantly increased facilities for drinking. There is no foundation for sucli assertions. The sole cause of tlie increase of 
revenue has been imj) roved administration and the suppression of illicit distillation and sale. ^ ^ ^ 

HOW REVENUE IS RAISED IN THE MALAYAN PENINSULA. 

The following statement regardiiig methods of raising revenue in the Malayan Peninsula is from a paper read before the Royal 
Colonial Institnto, London, 1896, by Hon. F. A. Swettenliam, " British resident" in the Eederatf;d Malay States: 

''Tiie comliiiied revenues of the five States were estimated to amount last year to al)Out |8, 000, 000, which means that in the time 
Britisli residents have controlled the finances of the protected States they have succeeded in increasing the revenues at least twenty-fold. 
I should like to go into details of tliat revenue, for you may wonder how it is raised after what I have said al)out the abolition of imports 
and exports. 

TITRRE MAIN^ SOirRCES OF REVENUE. 

'■ In all tlu' States Ihere are three Tuain sonrces of j'fntiine. Mrsi, an ex])ort ihily on tin. It is a vcnw high <luty, a])ont 12 per cent 
i^i ili(» vixlnv of tlu* tnelal, but we are jii;-tiihMl in imposing it, i)e<'anse it is the country's caphal, and the ("■liinc-o can \\{»rk at such low 
rat^\' Ihat v^hile the Mahiy Pcniiisula prnluces fjv"->ixrhs (;F ilu^ w(H'ld'H tin it is able to command the nuirket in Ihis f^i-im\ i}"M U ran 
uojIcrK-li every other tbi-pr<^(M.!cimr country; an<l when the ])ii('e of nietal fall^ so low that onr miners haA'e to curtail Uhhv o]K'rations, it 
\\]\[ tr.(an tiial in t^tiier countries the niin(\y have already ]>een shut dowii, and the consiMpience will b(^. a snialltM- pro(ln<t:on and a ri-e 
in prl(H\ Th(^ tin duty is, then, onr principal source oi revcniM', and 1 have consi.^t(4uly lield the opinJon, hitherio justilicd by results, 
that the rise ajul fad of ])rices in t^uroj.ean markets need cause us no great anxiety; and if, by reason of a furtlier fall, onr ])ro(lnction 
Hhould be re<biced, I do not tiiink that fact should Ik^ regarded as an unmixetl evil. 

THE Oi'IirM DUTY. 

*'()nr next principal source of revenue is the heavy duty we impose on all opium imported. In some States the riglit of collecting 
this duty is sold for a term of years at a fixed monthly rental. Tluit plan has objections, and I prefer the collection of the actual duty 
by (h>vernment oihcers. The opium question has so recently been the subject of exliaustive inquiry that I will refrain from further 
alUision to it, except to say tliat Eastern people are not altogether lacking in intelligence, and they, unfortunately, know tliat if the great 
mass of Europeans are free from the ojaum habit, they indulge in intoxicants, and European governments profit ]>y the indulgence. 
To the Eastern it a|)pears preposterous and illogical that people at the other end of the world, alien to him in religion and sympathy, 
should busy themselves over his moral obliquities, wlien their own are so open to criticism. 

The third principal source of revenue is a monopoly of the import duty on spirits, and the exclusive right to manufacture them for 
native consumption. This monopoly is usually 'farmed,' as it is termed, to Chinese^ and there is often included with it a similar 
monopoly of the right to license public gambling places and pawnbroking shops. It was perhaps natural that those in this country, 
who understand nothing of the conditions of society in the Malay Peninsula, who judge Chinese and natives of the Malay Peninsula and 
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Archipelago by their own standards of morality, and their own somewhat narrow — I had ahiiost said ignorant — conception of the daily 
life of human beings in parts of the world beyond the reach of their study, should desire to see licensed gambling abolished in countries 
where British officers influence the administration ; but while I must deny myself the opportunity of giving you the multitude of 
reasons advanced by those who, with full knowledge and experience of the subject, hold contrary views, I will only say that where 
the gamblers are Chinese and the conditions of life such as prevail in the Malay States you may stop licensed gambling, but you can 
not put a stop to the far more pernicious practice of unlicensed gambling. In the wake of unlicensed gambling follows a train of evils 
that make the attempt at cure — and that a fruitless attempt — far more objectionable than the disease. This is exactly one of those 
points where it is assuredly wise to remember that our position in the Malay States is that of advisers. 

THE LAND REVENUE. 

''I have told you the main sources of revenue in all the States, sources which existed long before the days of British residents, but 
I must now mention two new items for which we are responsible. One is a land revenue. We put the people in absolute possession of 
the land they required, and in return for that we charge them with the payment of a quitrent, which varies in accordance with the class 
of land occupied. The revenue raised from this source in 1894 was: 

InPerak , |235, G66 

Selangor ,.„ 138,216 

Sungei Ujong 35, 537 

Negri Sembilan 32,797 

Pahang 28,367 

Total „ 470,583 

"This item of revenue is capable of great expansion, especially when we undertake, as we have already in Perak begun to do, 
large schemes of irrigation to enable us to produce a rice crop at least sufficient for the consumption of our own people, and possibly 
surplus enough to feed the native population of the neighboring British colony. 

THE RAILWAY REVENUE. 

*'The other source of revenue is derived from railway receipts, and it is considerable. In Pcrak the railways are expected to 
produce this year $622,750, and in Selangor $720,000, sums which give a very high rate of interest on the capital invested. In Sungei 
Ujong there is also a railway, but it belongs to a private company; it carries a Government guarantee, and so far has been a source of 
expense to the government of the State, though of course it has been a great public convcmience. I trust these railways will, as funds 
permit, be considerably extended, and though it can not be expected that such proi)ortionately high returns will be secured, still, the 
total receipts may be largely increased. The revenues derived from land and railways, the result of British advice and direction, are 
more satisfactory contributions to public funds than the monopolies which, as far as the railways are concerned, have supplied the 
means to construct them." 

REVIEW BY BRITISH OFFICIALS OF COLONIAL TARIFF RELATIONS TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY IN ALL COLONIZING 

COUNTRIES EXCEPT GREAT BRITAIN. 

An analysis of the .tariff relations existing ])etween the colony and mother country, in countries other than the United Kingdom, 
was presented to tlie British Parliament in 1895 in the form of a series of reports made by British representatives located at the capitals 
of the countries in question. Tlie question upon wliich they were directed to report was, in form, "The fiscal advantages accorded by 
foreign countries to goods imported from their colonial possessions, and conversely by tlie said colonial possessions to goods fi'oni their 
mother country,'' The following is the full text of the reports in question: 

THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

The commercial relations between France and her colonies and foreign possessions are now governed by articles 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8 of the Customs I^aw of January 11, 1892, which run as follows: 

'^AiiT. 3. The duties and immunities applicable to products imported into the mother country from colonies, from Frencl) j>o&*sessions, 
and from countries of the Indo-Chinese Protectorate are established in Schedule K, annexed to the |)resent law. 

"The French territories of the western coast of Africa (with the exception of Gaboon), Tahiti and dependencies, the French 
esia])lishments in Imlia, Obock, Diego-Suarez, Nossi-Be, and Sainte Marie, of Ma«iagascar, are exempt from tlie stipulations of Scdiedule E. 
French long(;lotii proceeding from tlie French establishments in India shall, however, be free of duty. Ex(nnptions or reductions nuiy, 
in addition, be granted for other natural products, or for those originally manufactured in tlie above-mentioned establishments, Sucli 
reductions and exemptions shall be established l)y means of decrees issued by the council of state. Natural products, or those originally 
manufactm-ed in tlie aforesaid establishments, for which no exemption or reduction has been granted, shall pay, wlien im|)orted into 
France, the duties stipulated in the minimum tariff. 

''Foreii^n products imported into colonies, French possessions, and couiitries of the Indo-Chinese Protectorate, with exception of 
the territories enumerated in the preceding paragraph, shall be subject to duty as if imported into France. 

'MKicrees in tlie form of public administrative regulations, issued on the projxtsal of the minister of commerce, ijidustry, and 
colonies, with the advice of the general councils or the administrative ('ouncils, shall designate the products which, in exception'to the 
preceding j)rovision, shall be subject to special duties. 

''Paragraphs 1 and 3 of the present article shall not be executory for any colony until the regulations mentioned in pai'agra]>ii 4 
have been issued. The effect of this provision is limited to one year. The Government may, liowever, immediately grant all or part of 
the privileges stipulated in Schedule E to colonies which at tlie present time levy on foreign products the whole of the tariff duties 
of tlie mother countrv, or who subject colonial goods coming from abroad to tlie duties stipvdated in the said tariff, 

"Art. 4. The general councils and the administrative colonial councils may also suggest tliat modifications be made in the tariff of 
the mother country. The suggestions sliall be submitted to the council of state, whose decisions thereon shall be issued in tlie same 
manner as the public administrative regulations mentioned in the preceding article. 

"Art. 5. Kative products of a French colony which are imported into another French colony shall be exempt from customs duty. 

"Foreign products imported from a French colony into another French colony shall be subject in the latter to the paynent of the 
difference between the duties of the local tariff and those in the tariff of the exporting colony. 
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*'Art. G. Tlie nietliod of ai^i^cf^sment, the regulations for collection and for the repartition of the sea octroi ('' octroi de mer"), shall 
1)0 c^Ftahlii-'hed by tho, general or tlie adniinistrative councils, and ratified by decrees issued in the form of public administrative 
rcLTulation?!. 

''Tlic soa octroi iariff?^ filial! he voted by the general or administrative colonial councils. They shall be rendered executoi;y by 
dt^enn^s is.<ue.'i ou the f>ro]>oHalf>f the minister of commerce, induBtry, and colonies. 

T}i<\v may, however, bf* Temporarily put in force in virtue of a governor's decree. The expenditure of the customs service for 
palari(\->., etc., ^hvAl he (^ntcred as obli,i^ato'ry expenses in the local colonial budgets. 

'*Ai:t. 7. Th.e provisions of article 10 of the law of the 29th December, 1884, relating to Algeria, are maintained in force. 

''Airr. 8. T\w g<jvern!ncnt is authorized to levy surtaxes on, or to prohibit the importations of, all or part of goods the product of 
coinitii' s uho levy or may levy t;urtaxes on, or prohibit the importation of, French goods. 

"Tnos-' mea'-ures must 1)0 Mibr-iitted immediately to the chambers for ratification^ sliould they be sitting; should the chambers not 
b(^. sitting, tlicv luur^i be subnutttnl at the opening of the following session." 

Thv- tariff fur produi ts iiujiorted into the mother country from French colonies and possessions, and from countries of the Indo- 
Chinese' i'fotect orate, are set forth in Schedule E, referred to inWticle 3, section 1, as follows: 

SCUEDULE E. 



A riTICLES. 


Duties (additional taxes included). 


SiJt'.ir. liinh'is'-c-s !!(►! l''-r (]i,^til]inq' piirpo,<*o-; . . 


Duties stipulated in tJic tariff of the mother country. 

Do. 

Do. 
One-half of duty stipulated in tariff of mother country. 

Do. 


sirii]^-nTiii honboTiv. ^^vl'ct bij-cuiH 

.huii^ uij(l fruits ol" uli kiinN prcH*iY(^d witii ^lIS•a^ or honey , 

( \K o.l 


I'oiMJ-j.f^io'.md , 


CiiOru'uU' , 


Do. 


Ci'lVt'i', ill the hc'iii, or ronstofl, nr trruiiiui 


Do. 


'J\'a 


Do. 


JVt)[)fr. i)inK'nto, l-Ioaos. tintuimcn], (•a^sia, liffues', amomums and cardamom*, nutmegs, mace, and 
A!l prcducfs not fihovc in(-T!li()iie<l, th'"' oris^in of colonies or poFSGssIons 


Do. 

Free. 


I'TOdifci^- (>!" I'orci.nn oriKhi; 
Ji}]port(*d from Al<aMi;i-- 

Afl'T havinj:: h. '-n T.jilloTudjzfd tluTc t]iroii};h the payment of tiio duties specified in the tarifT of 

ih- ^n!^tiu•r r.!i!r)ti> . 
.\iU'r i)a\ Tiient lliere'of spe''*ial dalics . < .. 


Do. 
Pav the difterencc between tlio duties of th-'^ Alg'orian 


lhi\ Jnff i^a'd no duly in Al^orJa. or arrlvhijj: after being warehoused or transshipped there 

IniDOj'led jvoni other Kr'fMieii colonics f)r fifw'^O'^'^ions - .. 


. tariff and that of the mother country. 
Duties stipulated in the tarity of the mother country. 
Do. 


The proh)biti(>ns or ri^strictioiis esiahlislied by the customs tariff, whether in the interest of pni)lic 
order or in eonsequou^n^ of the e.\bfen«'c of d monopoly, are applieable to floods imported froin the 
iTench colonies and po^^^to'sion?, whether sueli articles be cokmial or the produce of foreign countries. 





rrrhe ]»r(>(Uu'ts of French colonies and pos^cs3ion3 shall only enjoy tliis favor on condition that the importation be direct, and on production of the proper 
CCi'tifieates i)f i.rigin. 

TWO CIj ASSES OF CObONlES. 

By implication, all French goods imported into the colonies, etc., are adtnitted free of duty. 

The application of thi.s law is not, however, ag yet universal, as by article 3, section 2, certain colonies are excepted from its 
provisions, the practical result being that, as regards tariff legislation, the Frencli colonies may be divided into three groups: 

Group 1.— Colonies wiiERii: AbL FiiENcn I.MroiiTS are Free, but Foreion Impokth Pay the Duties of the French Tariff.^ 

These colonies are as follows: 
Algeria. 

Comoro Islands. 
(Uiboon. 

Guadeloupe and dependencies* New Caledonia and dependencies. 

Guiana. Keunion. 

Indo-Chhia (French), St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Martinique. ( Madagascar. 2) 

Mayotte and dependencies. 

Tlie customs law (article 3, paragraph 2) authorizes, however, the Government to alter by decree the French tariff as applied in 
the colonies. This faculty has been freely used, and it is only by carefully comparing these decrees wuth the French tariff that an exact 
knowledge of the Frencii colonial rates can be arrived at. 

In all the colonies of this group French products enjoy a privileged treatment as compared with those of foreign countries. 

Group 2. — Colonies where French Produce, as a Rule, Pays the Same Import Duties as Foreign Produce. 

These colonies are: 

Benin (Gulf of). Oceania, French establislmients of. 

(>ongo, French (Conventional Basin). St^negal. 

(Uiinea, French. Soudan, French. 

Ivory Coast. Tahiti and dependencies. 

Kossi-Be. 

In all these colonies, with the exception of Senegal, Nossi-Be, and Oceania, French goods pay the same rates as those of foreign 
orighb In henogal, liowever, there are certain additional ad valorem duties imposed on foreign produce from which French produce is 
exemptech 

in N(issi-P»c and Oceania the customs tariffs apply only to foreign goods. 

Group 3.-— Colonies where ko Customs Duties Exist. 

In Obock and the French possessions of India, at Sainte-Marie de Madagascar and Diego-Suarez, there are practically no customs 
duties. 



^ In the ease of eonntrieR haTing commercial treaties with France this will be the minimimi tariff. 
-Since the ahove was written Madagascar has been added to this list 
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As regards duties on colonial produce imported into France, all the colonies in group 1 are exempt from any duty except those 
duties specified in the table given above. 

As regards colonies in group 2, their produce pays the rates of the French niinimuni tariff, but Article III of the law of tlie 11th of 
January, 1892, provides that special exemptions or reductions can be made by decrees of the Conseil d'Etat, and there is scarcely one 
of the colonies which has not obtained in this manner considerable privileges for tlieir produce. 

ALGERIA. 

Algeria, as sliown above, is classed among the colonies in group 1, where all French imports are free, but foreign imports pay the 
duties of the Frencli tariff. There are, however, certain spetaal rates for salted meats, coffee, sugars, tol)acco, cigars, etc. Matches, wliich 
are a (xoveriunent monopoly in France, and are altogether prohibited, may be imported into Algeria, where there is no monopoly. 

Goods, the produce of Tunis and Morocco, are admitted free when imported by land, the only exception being for barks from Tnnis, 
whicli are prohibited. 

All Algerian goods imj)orted into France are free of duty. 

TUNIS. 

There is an ad valorem duty of 8 per cent on foreign goods, generally, imported into Tunis from France and other foreign countries. 

Up till 1890 all Tunisian produce imported into France was subject to the duties of the general tariff. By the law of the 19th of 
July, 1890, however, certain i>roduce, sucli as cereals, olive oils, animals, etc., are admitted free up to a certain cpiantity, which is lixed 
aniiually by decree. All other produce pays the rates of the minimum tariff. 

Export duties are levied on dates, sponges, halfa, olive oil, fresh olives, wool, bones, skins, and a few other articles. 

It may be useful to add that the commercial relations lyetween Great Britain and Tunis are lixed by the convention of the 19th of 
July, 1875, Article VII of which provides that in no case shall the rate of duty exceed 8 per c»nt ad valorem, while Article XI stipulates 
that the convention shall remain in force until its revision shall have been accomplislied by common consent after the expiration of seven 
years from the date of its conclusion. 

COLONIAL SCOAES. 

By article 2 of the law of the 13th of July, 1886, sugars from the French colonies imported into France are entitled to an allowance 
called "dechet de fabrication," equivalent to the average of the excess of yields obtained by native sugars during the previous season's 
working. The amount of this allowance is fixed every year by decree. In the years 1892-93, 1893-94, 1894-95, and 1895-96 it has been 
23 francs 80 centimes, 19 francs 47 centimes, 21 francs I'O centimes, and 21 francs 73 centimes x>er cent, respectively. Tliough not abounty 
in the proper sense of the w^ord, its effect is to protect colonial sugars. 

" OCTROI DE MEll." 

Goods imported into the French colonies are suliject to a tax called '^octroi de mer," which is levied upon all produce, whether of 
French or foreign origin. 

These taxes are fixed I^y the colonial administrations, and vary considerably in tlie different colonies. They are local taxes and 
devoted to local purposes. 

''taxes de consommation." 

In many, if not all, the French colonies special taxes (''taxes de consommation") are levied on spirits, wines, beers, tobacco, etc., 
of foreign and local origin. 

This memorandum only gives the general principles on which the commercial relations of France with her colonies are establisliecl. 
Their intention has been to protect, as far as possible, the produce of each colony in competition with foreign countries, and to l)ring 
the colonies, as far as circumstances will permit, within the French customs frontier. 

ill tlie case of the colonies ingroup2, however, geographical conditions or diploniatic obligations liave hitherto prevented a com }:>lete 
fulfillment of the object aimed at; but every opportunity will no doubt l)e taken of putting the law of the 11th January, 1892, into full 
execution, and of thus placing French produce imported into the colonies ori a i)rivileged footing as regards tlie i)roduce of foreign countries. 

The following tables show briefly the position of the customs relations of the French colonies as regards their import and export 
trade with France and foreign countries: 

Imports. 



COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES. 



FvliGIME APPLICABLE TO PEODIJCTS— 



Of foreign origin imported into the 
cokmv. 



Algeria ! French customs tariff, Avith modifiea- 

j tions, 

Comoro Islands ; do 

Gaboon ♦ | do 

Guadeloupe and dependencies ! do 

Guiana, French ^ do 

Indo-China, French | do 

Martinique ^ do 

Mayotte and d ependeneies - ! do 

Reunion | fjo 

St. Pierre and Miquelon ^ do 

Benin (Gulf of) | Special taritJ i 

Congo, Frencli (Conventional Basin) ^ do 

Dicgo-Suarez and dependencies - | • • • - -do 

Gid'nea, French - ^^ 

Indiftj French 2 - ? do 

Ivory Coast ......' do 

Nossi-B<5 ' <^o 

Obock^ • do 

Oceania, Freneh establishments of - | do , 

Sainte-Marie de Madagascar '- ' do 

Senegal • ! do 



Soudan , French 

Tahiti and dependencies . 



.do. 
.do. 



Of French origin 
imported into 
the colony. 



Free, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Special tariff. ^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



1 French and foreign produce pay in principle the same duties. 



2 Practically no customs duties. 
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Exports. 



COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES. 


Regime applicable to products of colo- 
nial origin imported into France. 


Algeria.... , , 


Free. 

Free, with modifications. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Minimum tariff, with modifications. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Nothing indicated. 

Do. 


Comoro Islands 


Gaboon , 


Guadeloupe and dependencies , 


Guiana, French 


Indo-ChinEj Frencli 


Martinique 


Mayotte and dependencies . * 


New Caledonia and dependencies 


Reunion , 


St, Pierre and Miqueion 


Benin (GuH of) 


Congo, French ( Conventional Basin ) 


Diego-Suarez and dependencies 


Guiana, French 


India , French 


Ivory Coast 


Nossi-Be . . 


Obock .. . 


Oceania, French establishments of 


Sainte-Marie de Madagascar 


Senegal _ 


Soudan, French 


Tahiti and dependencies 





THE GERMAN COLONIES. 

According to the legislation actually in force, the German colonies, in so far as customs tariff regulations are concerned, are 
treated by Germany as foreign countries V^oUaueland") ; the goods exported from the colonies into the German customs union are 
consequently subjected to the same treatment as regards customs rates and charges as the like products imported here from foreign 
countries. 

Previously to 1893 German colonial products imported into the customs union did not even get the benefit of the conventional 
tariff, !)ut came under the operation of the so-called "autonomous" tariff. 

Tins state of things was regarded as a gross injustice by those engaged in colonial trade, and on the 2d of June, 1893, the 
Bundesrath adopted a resolution whereby the conventional tariff was for the future to be applied to the products of German colonies 
and protectorates. 

In 1890 a representation, drawn up by those interested in the trade of the colonies, was addressed to the Imperial Government, 
pointing out the advantages wdiich would accrue if, following the example set by Spain in regard to her colonies, differential duties were 
estabhshed in favor of German colonial produce imported into the German customs union. 

Tiie Government referred this representation to the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce for its opinion as to the adoption of the 
suggestion made therein, and in consequence of the chamber reporting strongly in favor of the maintenance of the existing system, and 
in particular against the introduction of differential dtities, the application of the petitioners was rejected. 

In tlie report upon the trade of Hamburg for 1891, issued under the sanction of the Chamber of Commerce of that city, the matter 
is referred to in the following terms: 

''Our colonial policy has unhappily claimed during the past year nimierous regrettable sacrifices; at the same time the economic 
develo|)ment of most of our colonies seems to be progressing steadily, if slowly; we should, however, regret if the scheme wliich under 
various shapes has recently found advocates, viz, to favor German colonial imports by means of differential duties, should be realized. 
We took last year the opportunity, when a recommendation to this effect w^as submitted for our opinion, to express the conviction that, 
whilst tlie keystone of the commercial development of the German colonies is to be found in Germany herself and in the trade of those 
•colonies with the Empire, that development can not fail to benefit by the participation of other nations in our colonial trade, and by 
fidl lil)erty being left to colonial produce to seek its natural market wherever the most favorable conditions for value may exist." 

From incpiiries since made, it may ])e taken for granted that no change has taken place in the attitude adopted upon this subject 
by the ruling commercial authorities at Hamburg, who continue to adhere to the opinion indicated above. 

Gn the other hand, the introduction of a preferential treatment in favor of German colonial products is undoubtedly still one of 
the deniderata put forward in colonial circles, but I am informed that the question has not been otficially raised during the last few years. 

With regard to the treatment accorded in tlie German colonial possessions to goods imported from the mother coimtry, Germany 
is likewise treated by her colonies, as regards customs duties, as a foreign country ("Zollausland"), and no especially favored treatment 
has liitfterto been accorded by the German colonial customs administration to the imports from other foreign states. 

\Y\ih regard to tlie hypotlietical question, What might be expected to be the bearing of a policy of dift'erential duties upon the 
(*l>ligatif'nB incurred through the most-favored-nation clause in commercial treaties? The general impression in this country appears to be 
tiiat diftei'etitial duties in favor of the trade of the motherland with her colonies, and vice versa, might be introduced, in spite of the 
most ias'ored-nation clause, in the absence of an express stipulation to the contrary in the treaties. 



THE NETHERLANDS COLONIES. 



comf)liance m ith the instniciions ("onlained hi the Karl of Kimberley's circtdar dispatch of the 25th ultimo, I have the honor to 
\[\[ no liscai advantages ai'c ai-corded in the colonial possessions of the Netherlands to goods imported from the mother country 



fn c 
repf>i't that no liscai aOvantages ai'c ai-coraed ni The colonial possessions ot tne iNetneriancls to gootts nnporteci trom the mother country 
o^ vriynfu\< iijinorted from t'orei'jrn countries; and that, similarly, Dutch colonial goods enjoy no preferential treatment on their introduction 
into thi- c<iuntry, no <njferential duties of any kind existing here. 

S';.'- ioiis h) the year 1.S72 certain jH'o(h\cts of the IhUch Kast Indian colonies w^ere charged at a lower rate of the duties levied on 
e^]K.v:a!i<!n from those cohuties, and thus ]->ractically cti joyed a more favored treatment on their introduction into the mother country 
thtui 1h:i< ap])hrd {o similar goocis imported from foreign countries. The last Butch East Indian differential export tariff dates from the 
^ ear IS«m ( " Ifidisli Staatblad," So. 99, p. 22), and since the 1st January, 1874, w^hen the reform of the Indian export tariff decreed in 
1S72 iiiKdIy came into oporatic>n, all Dutch colonial products have been and are treated on exactly the same footing as similar products 
imi>o)tMi h-oni elsrwlu^Tf.'. 

1 may ii<ld that by clause 2 of the treaty of the Xovember 2, 1871, between Great Britain and the Netherlands, the conditions of 
liritish and Dutch ivixdo with the inland of Sumatra were completely assimilated. 



THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 



Merchandise which has l)een produced in the Portuguese transmarine provinces and conveyed direct in Portuguese vessels pays in 
the custom-houses of the mother country or the adjacent islands one-half of the duties fixed in the general tariff. 

Merchandise which has been produced in the provinces of Mozambique, Portuguese India, and Timor enjoys a similar privilege 
whatever the flag under which it is conveyed. ^ 
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Tobacco is excepted in both cases. 

Kice, spices, and fibers, after having been nationaUzed in any of the custom-hoiiaes of Asia or East Africa, are placed on the same 
footing for the enjoyment of the aforesaid advantage as if they were actually produced in the transmarine provinces. 

All merchandise brought from Macao in Portuguese vessels and accompanied by a certificate of origin from that city enjoys, when 
cleared for consumption in the custom-houses of the mother country and the adjacent islands, a reduction of 60 per cent upon the duties 
of the general tariff. 

Sugar grown in the island of Madeira pays, when cleared for consumption at the custom-houses of the mother country and tlie 
Azores, one-fourth of the duty chargeable upon foreign sugar of the same quality. 

Maize in grain imported into the island of Madeira from foreign ports pays one-third of the duty levied upon it under tlie general 
tariff when imported into Portugal, and when grown in the archipelago of Caj)e Verde it pays no duty upon entering the island. 

The produce and manufactures of the mother country and the adjacent islands imported into the colonial province of Cape Verde 
enjoy a reduction of 20 per cent from the general tariff for that colony, with the exception of alcohol and plaiii spirit, the reduction in 
favor of which is 40 per cent, and tobacco, which if of Portuguese growth pays 50 reis (2|d. ) per kilogram in leaf, roll, or cake, 300 reis 
(Is. 4d.) per kilogram of cigars, and 200 reis (lid.) per kilogram of other kmds of manufactured tobacco, as compared with 1,800 reis 
(8s.) per kilogram for raw tobacco, or 3,600 reis (10s, ) per kilogram for the manufactured article, which are the duties levied upon the 
foreign product. 

Merchandise reexported from the custom-house of the mother country and the neighboring islands to the province of Cape Verde 
IDay 80 per cent of the duties charged in the general tariff, tobacco excepted. 

Constructions of iron or mixed materials for habitation or manufacturing or industrial purposes, fishing nets and cord for making 
them, wood, vehicles and parts thereof, sacking, flooring, tiles, stonework, and barrels enter the Province of Cape Verde free of duty 
if of Portuguese manufacture. 

Merchandise produced or manufactured in the mother country or the adjacent islands or nationalized in the custom-houses thereof, 
imported into the island of St. Thomas, pay 10 per cent of the duties fixed in the general tariff for that island, with the exception of 
fermented liquors, spirits, and tobacco. As regards the former, the following differences are establislied : 



ARTICLES. 



Wines, vinegar, and beer per 10 liters. . 

Wines, effervescing , do 

Alcohol or plain brandy do — 

Tobacco: 

Leaf, roll, or cake per kilogram . , 

Cigars do. . 

Manufactured (other kinds) , do . . 



Portu- 
guese. 



600 



25 
150 
lUO 



Foreign, 



Meis. 

2, 000 

\ 2 4, 000 

"2 S, 000 

4,000 

1,800 
3,600 



1 If in casks. 



2 If in bottles. 



Portuguese manufactures and produce enter Princes Island free of duty, except alcohol and distilled liquors and tobacco, which 
le rate just given. The articles of Portuguese manufacture which arc exempt from duty at St. Thomas are sacks and sacking, 



All: 
pay at the : „ ,, 

constructions of iron of mixed materials for habitation, agricultural or industrial purposes, vessels under 200 tons, lishing nets and cord 
for making them, wood, vehicles and parts thereof, tiles of all kinds, barrels, and stonework. 

The export duties for coffee and cocoa shipped from St. Thomas to other parts of the Portuguese dominions may be roughly given 
as one-half of those levied upon shipments to foreign parts in Portuguese bottoms or one-third of their amount when the destination and 
the vessels are foreign. For all other merchandise they bear the proportion of 1, 5, and 15 per cent of the value, respectively. 

The manufactures and produce of the mother cotmtry and the neighboring islands imported into Ambriz pay 10 per cent of the 
general tariff for goods of foreign origin entering that port. Reexports from the same source enjoy a reduction of 20 per cent. 
^Terchandise x> reduced in other districts of Angola and the other Portuguese transmarine provinces pays an all-round duty of (> per cent 
upon their value when entering Ambriz, while nationalized foreign goods or the produce of the mother country reexjiorted from the 
same sources enter duty free. 

There is no differential rate as regards merchandise reexported from Amliriz. Whatever its destination or the flag under which it 
is conveyed, it pays 2 per cent upon the value. 

The articles of Portuguese manufacture which are entirely exempt from duty are tlie same as at St. Thomas. 

At the Loanda, Benguella, aJid Mossamedes custom-houses articles produced or manufactured in IV)rtugal or the neighboring 
islands or nationalized there pay only 10 ])er cent of the duties levied upon similar goods of foreign origin, with the exception of 
alcohol and plain brandy, which pay 60 per cent of the duties of the general tariff, and tobacco, wfiich, pays 26 reis (lod. ) per kilogram 
if in leaf, roll, or cakes, 150 reis (8d, ) per kilogram of cigars, and 100 reis (o^id,) x>er kilogram of other manufactured kinds. 

Raw tobacco of foreign origin pays 1,800 reis (8s.) per kilog., and double that when in manufactured forms. 

The goods of Portuguese origin which enter duty free are the same as at St. Tliotnas. 

The duty upon goods reexported is 2 per cent upon the value, whatever be the rlesti nation or the flag. 

The export duties levied at these custom-houses upon the majority of tlie jU'oduce of the('olonyare 15 per cent when the destination 
is a foreign port and 3 per cent on the value when a l^ortuguese ]>ort. Ivory is an exception as regards tlie amount of the duty, although 
the proportion is the same. It is 10 and 2 per cent, respectively. 

In Portuguese India the import duties upon goods of Portuguese origin are one-half of those levied upon similar articles of foreign 
origin. 

At Mozambique, Portuguese or nationalized goods pay but 10 per cent of the tariff cliarged upon foreign goods. 

Merchandise reexported from other parts of the Portuguese dominions pays 80 per cent of that tariff, with the exception of distilled 
drinks, which pay 60 per cent. 

Tlie exem]3t!ions from duty are the same as at St. Thomas, witli the addition of leguminous produce. 

No duty is levied upon reexports from Mozambique to other parts of the Portuguese dominions. Reexports to foreign ports pay 2 
per cent upon their value, without distinction of the fl^ig under which they are conveyed. 

Exports to Portuguese ports pay half of the duty levied wlien the destination is a foreign port if tlie duty does not exceed 4 per 
cent of the value. Above that percentage they pay three-quarters of it. The highest export duty is 10 per cent upon Indian cloves 
and ivorv. 

A recent law (April 29, 1895) has considerably re<luced the duty levied upon the Portuguese wines ,in the wood at all the African 
possessions, and has increased by 50 per cent the^luties upon fermented liquors of foreign manufacture, whether imported direct or 
nationalized previously. 

THE SPANISH COLONIES (IN 1895). 

Before proceeding to examine the preferential treatment accorded by Spain to her colonial possessions, it may be well to point out 
the existing relations of these latter to the mother country. 

1. Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Canaries are no longer considered as colonies, but have been declared provinces of the Xingdora, 
with direct representation in the Cortes. There is, however, a fundamental difference in the administration of tlie two former mhrndti and 
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of the Canaries. Cuba and Porto Rico, tlioiigli styled Spanish provinces, are still administratively under the ''Ultramar/' or colonial 
office, whereaB the Canaries are mider the administration of the home oiiice. 

2. A second group consists of the Philippines and their outlying dependencies, which are colonies without anv direct representation 
in tlie Madrid Cortes. 

3. A third group is formed by the Spanish settlements in the Gulf of Cuinea, under the supervision of the government of 
FernaiKlo Po. 

4. Lasti)^ tliere are the Spanish garrison towns and adjacent territories in Morocco. 

Tlie basis of the commercial relations of Spain with all these possessions (excepting the Canaries and the fourth group) is absolute 
freedom for all products imported direct thence into Spain and for all Spanish goods exported direct from the mother countrv to the 
several islands. 

Such is the general theory, but in practice it is not strictly applied, and certain categories of colonial goods are set apart and pay 
a duty equivalent to an octroi tax, but in every case below tlie customs duties levied on the same categories of goods of foreign ori^rin. 

Commerce between" the mother country and her transmarine possessions is considered as forming part of the coastijig trade of the 
Kingdom, and as such^is regulated by the general rules of the home coasting trade ( '* k^y de cabotage "'), the only exception to this being 

with 



the Peninsula is restricted, for economic reasons, to the eight ''free ports." 

archipelago 
under the national Hag, with the single exce[)tion of 



the Canary IslandB, where trade ^ 

The products of Cuba, Porto Pico, and the Philippine Islands and the dependencies of that arcliipelago are admitted fi-ee o 
customs duties into the Peninsula and Balearic Islands when imported direct undei 
tobacco, which is subjected to a special royalty. 

In conformity with the budget law of Jiine last the coasting trade ("comercio de cabotage") between the Spanish transuiarine 
provinces and possessions and the ports of the Peninsula can only be carried on in Spanish ships. 

When the Spanish colonial products are carried under a foreign flag they are subject, when imported into the Peninsula aud llalearic 
Isles, to the duties leviable under the new special tariff ("segunda tarifa") and to an octroi duty. 

Until last year certain colonial food stuffs, though exempt froin customs duty, were subject to tlie following "transitorv" and 
municipal charges, tlie former imposed with the object of affording "temporary" assistance to the Spanish treasury, the latter lieing 
handed over to the local autliorities: 



ARTICLKS. 

• 


Transitory 
dues. 


Mnivieipal 
charges. 


Sugars of all sorts 


100 kil ograms . . 


Pes. c. 

8 80 
16 00 
27 00 

3 75 


Pes. c. 
8 80 
16 00 
27 00 
Free. 


Cocoa 


do 


Coffee 


do.... 


Brandies 


hectoliters. . 



These transitory and municipal charges were abolished by the budget law of 1892, and in lieu thereof the customs are autliorized 
to levy a charge equivalent to an octroi duty, the list of taxable articles being at the same time considerably augmented, as will be seen 
from the following table: 

Special Tariff No. 5 (August, 1892). 



No. 



7 
S 
9 
10 
Jl 
12 
13 
ii 
JT) 
16 
17 



ARTICLES. 



Bugar and foreign glueo.-e 100 kilog. 

SngiU" and foreign ghu ()>e pj'odu<*ed in Spanish transmarine provinces and ponscssions do 

Codli><h do-... 

Cocoa ol all sorU^, in the bean , , do 

Coeoa groutid. in parl^ arid eueoa hnttc do 

CoilVe iti the herr}', produced in an(5 i]r]j)(»rted direct from the Spanish transmarine provinces and pos- 

^fs^i' "IS - 100 kilog. 

ColVee in tlie berry. Ironi eJHs'^^l^"r'' do 

(Jrouini cwlVce, cbwjory root, roa^t(^d anrl v.nroa--tcrl do 

Cc>lf)n ciiinani'Mi, and its like do.... 

(Miiuainon ot other sorts do 

< ' I' ' ves do 

XiUiiieg, wdh the husk .do 

Nnt nicg, witlioiit hw^ki^ do 

IVpfxi' • do.... 

Tea do.... 

Vanilla do 

Chocolate do 



Duty. 



L'es. 


c. 


60 


(H) 


33 


50 


(5 


00 


45 


00 


65 


00 


60 


00 


80 


(K) 


140 


(K) 


im 


00 


m) 


(K) 


70 


00 


20 


00 


40 


m 


120 


00 


100 


00 


20 


00 


70 


00 



The above table shows tliat a preferential treatment in I'egard to the octroi duty is accorded to sugar and coffee x>rodeced hi Spauisli 
colonial possessions. 

Last year's budget law autliorized the imposition of a special duty on brandies and spirits imported into the mother cotmlry from 
Cuba, Porto Eico, aud the Philippines; till this has been passed the 'Hransitory " duty of 3 j^esetas 75 ceutavos on each hectoiite oi spirits 
produced in those islands is maintiiined. 

The following is a translation of tlie special tariff fixing the "regalia*' duty on manufactured tobacco imported into Spain: 

Special Tabiff Ko. 3 (August, 1892). 
tob a cx^o ' ' eec aui a . " 



TSO. 



ARTICLES, 



Snuff, produced in and exported from Cuba and Porto JXico per kilog. 

Tobacco dust, x>roduced in and exported from. Cnba and Porto Kieo do 

Cigars, packed up, prod need in and exported from Cuba and Porto Rico do. . . . 

Cigars, m bnlk, produced in and exported from Cuba and Porto Eieo do — 

Paper cigarettes and shipped tobacco, produced in and exported from Cuba and Porto Kico do — 

Cigars, packed up, produced in Cnba and Porto Rico, forwarded from foreign ports do 

Cigars in bulk, forwarded from abroad *.. .do 

Paper cigarettes and chipped tobacco, produced in Cuba and Porto Rico, forwarded from foreign 

ports ..per kilog. 

Bnulf, of foreign production do. . . . 

Foreign tobacco, made up in cigars, cigarettes, or cut, proceeding from ail parts. - — do 

Cigars known as " Tusas" , , - ...do 

Cigars produ<'ed in and exported from the Philippines do 

Paper cigarettes and chi|>ped tobacco, produced in and exported from the Philippines. , do. , . . 

Kstra register duty , do 



Duty. 



8 


50 


18 


25 


9 


75 


33 


00 


8 


50 


15 


00 


18 


25 


14 


00 


10 


75 


16 


25 


21 


50 


9 


75 


6 


50 


2 


50 
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From the above it appears that— Pes. c. 

Snuff from Cuba or Porto Rico pays a ''regalia'' of 8 30 

While foreign snuff is taxed at ,.. 10 75 

Cigars from Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines pay 9 75 

Foreign cigars are taxed at 16 25 

Cigarettes from Cuba or Porto Rico pay .-., 8 50 

Cigarettes from the Philippines pay 6 50 

Foreign cigarettes are taxed at 16 25 

Special regulations are enforced with regard to the export trade of the Canary Islands, commerce with the Peninsula and the 
Balearic Islands being confined to the following free ports: Santa Cruz de Tenerife Oratavo, Ciudad del Real de las Palmas, Santa Cruz 
de las Palmas, Arecife de Lanzarote, Puerto de Calvas, San Sebastian, and Valverde. 

The following products of the archipelago are admitted free of duty into the mother country: Spurge oil, almonds, lupines, Frencli 
beans, vegetable alkali, chestnuts, barley, onions, rye, cochineal, sweets, straw for hats, etc.; fruits, chick-pease, seeds, maize, archil, 
potatoes, filter-stones, fish, flagstones, silk in cocoon, raw and worked, wheat, and wine. 

Common sugar made in the islands from indigenous canes is also admitted free of customs duty, provided — 

(1) That it is exported from one of the three ports of Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Las Palmas, or Santa Cruz de las Palmas. 

(2) That the manufacturer's certificate is signed by the mayor of the district in which the manufactory is situated. 

(3) That the quantity of sugar imported does not exceed a certain specified amount in proportion to the license duty, 

(4) That the importer of Canary sugar pays the octroi duty imposed on sugar in the ports of the Peninsula. 

Food stuffs, fruits, and effects imported into the Canaries from tlie Peninsula and the Balearic Isles lost their nationality of origin, 
and would be considered as foreign goods reimported into Spain. 

On the other hand, merchandise the produce of and arriving from Spanish transmarine possessions wdiich touch at the Canaries 
preserve their nationality of origin on reaching the Peninsula, the merchandise being considered as having been merely in depot while 
in the p )rts of the archipelago. 

Tiie settlements on the coast of Morocco, Ceuta, Melilla, Alhuceinas, Penon de la Gomera, and the Chafarine Islands are subject to 
a separate customs arrangement. 

Food stuffs, fruits, and effects, no matter what may be their country of origin, imported into Spain from these ports are treated 
as foreign goods and have to pay duty as such. 

Fish and munitions of war are imported into Spain from these settlements free of duty. 

The Spanish possessions in the Gulf of Guinea, consisting of the Islands of Fernando Po, Annohon, and Corisso, and Elobey, and 
Cabo de S. Juan on the African mainland are treated much more favorably, and the produce of these settlements imported direct into 
Spain is admitted free of duty, the commerce with the settlements being considered as coasting trade. Moreover, the duty on all prod- 
uce of the west African Coast exported direct from Fernando Po and its dependencies into Spain is reduced to three-fifths of the customs 
duty fixed in the general tariff, but if such produce is unloaded at and reshipped to Spain from the Canaries it is considered as foreign 
goods and taxed accordingly on arrival in the Peninsula. 

Cocoas in grain, ground or in parts, and cocoa butter imported from Fernando Po are subject to a tax equivalent to an octroi duty 
in place of the former transitory and municipal charges. 

With this solitary exception, all goods produced in and arriving direct from Fernando Po and its dependencies are admitted into 
Spain free of duty. 

With regard to the bearing of the most-favored-nation article in the commercial treaties on the preferential treatment accorded by 
Spain to her colonial possessions, I am assured by competent authorities that there is no present intention of changing the commercial 
regime now obtaining in respect to the Spanish colonies. They are, and as far as known will continue to be, treated on another and 
more favorable footing to that accorded to all foreign countries. The list of articles liable to the '^ droit de consommation," or octroi 
duty, may be (as it was last year) modified from time to tune according to the exigencies of the Spanish treasury, but every effort will be 
made to maintain, and, if possible, to strengthen the commercial ties which bind the Peninsula to her outlying possessions. 

BELGIUM. 

Imports into Belgium from the Congo State enjoy no preferential treatment, but continue to be treated merely on the footing of 
imports from the most favored nation. As regards exports from Belgium to the Congo State, the independent State is precluded by the 
stipulations of the general act of Berlin from giving them any special advantage. 
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QUESTION VL 



THE COMMERCIAL RELATION BETWEEN THE COLONY AND THE MOTHER COUNTRY-THE ABILITY OF THE COLONY 
TO SUPPLY THE ARTICLES REQUIRED IN THE HOME COUNTRY AND TO ABSORB AND DISTRIBUTE THOSE PRO- 
DUCED BY THE MOTHER COUNTRY, AND THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE TARIFF AND OTHER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE COLONY AND THE MOTHER COUNTRY ARE ADJUSTED TO PRODUCE THIS MUTUAL INTERCHANGE. 

The questions that naturally present themselves in considering the subject of the commercial relation between the mother country 
and the colony are: 

(A) Whether the colony can produce articles required by the home country, and whether its facilities for their production excel 
those of the mother country? 

(B) Does the colony offer to the mother country special facilities for obtaining the articles which it produces and which the 
mother country requires? 

(C) Does the colony require in exchange for its products the class of articles produced in the mother country, and whether 
they can be more successfully produced there than in the colony? 

(D) Will such interchange of products between the mother country and the colony stimulate production in the colony and 
increase the mutual demand and interchange? 

(E) Whether the colony may also prove valuable as a distributing station for the products of the home country. 

(F) Whether the trade of the mother country with the colony grows more rapidly than that with other countries. 

(G) Do the mutual advantages of interchange of the natural products of the colony and the mother country lead to the 
removal in part or in full of tariff or other trade restrictions between the two sections? 

A large share of the colonies of the world are located in the Tropics and all of the governing countries are located in the Temperate 
Zone, Of the 140 colonies, dependencies, and protectorates of the world more than 100 are in the Tropics; and of the 500,000,000 people 
governed by people other than that of the immediate territory which they occupy, fully 450,000,000 are in the Tropics. Practically all 
of the people within the Tropics, except those on the American continent, are governed by Temperate Zone nations. It is also in the 
tropical colonies that commerce and commercial relations remain yet chiefly to be developed, the more advanced colonies lying in the 
Temperate Zone and peopled by natives of the mother country or their descendants having already developed to a great extent their 
commerce and commercial relations with the world and with the mother country. It is therefore with reference to the relations between 
the tropical colonies and the mother countries located in the Temperate Zone that this study will be directed. 

(A.) CAN THE TROPICAL COLONlT PRODUCE ARTICLES REQUIRED BY THE HOME COUNTRY AND DO ITS 
FACILITIES FOR THEIR PRODUCTION EXCEL THOSE OF THE MOTHER COUNTRY? 

Tropical productions now form a large share of the importations of all Temperate Zone countries. The foodstuffs, the coffee and 
tea and cocao, the tropical fruits, formerly considered a luxury but now a necessity, the fibers, the india rubber, the ivory, the cabinet 
woods, and the numerous other articles required for use in manufacturing and entering so largely into the great industries and 
requirements of the daily life of the entire world, form each year a larger share of the requirements and importations of the 
Temperate Zone countries. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his '* Control of the Tropics," calls pointed attention to this fact. **If we turn 
at the i>resent time," he says, *Ho the import lists of the world and regard them carefully, it will soon become apparent to what a 
large extent our civilization already draws its supplies from the Tropics. It is curious to reflect to wliat a large extent our complex, 
highly organized modern life rests on the works and productions of a region of the world to which our relations are either indefinite 
or entirely casual." (Seep. 1230,) 

TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL IMPOKTS OF THE TEMPERATE ZONE AGGREGATE |1, 000, 000, 000 ANNUALLY. 

An examination of the import statem^ents of the principal countries of the world fully justifies this assertion. The tropical 
and subtropical importations of the United Kingdom in 1899 amounted to about $300,000,000; including india rubber and gutta 
I>ercha, about 135,000,000; tea, about 150,000,000; fibers, over 125,000,000; coffee and cacao, nearly 125,000,000; tropical fruits and nuts 
and nut oils, about $30,000,000, and chemicals, drugs, dyes and cabinet woods, $20,000,000. 

In the United Sttites the share which tropical products form of the total imports is even larger than that in the United Kingdom 
or i>erhaps any of the European countries in which foodstuffs necessarily form a considerable share of the imports. The importation of 
tropical and subtropical products into the United States, including all sugar imported, has averaged during the last decade more than 
$300,000,000 a year, and in several of those years has exceeded 1350,000,000, or an average of about $1,000,000 per day. The principal 
items are: Sugar, 1100,000,000; coffee from 155,000,000 to 190,000,000 annually; raw silk, from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 annually; 
india rubber, from $20,000,000 to $80,000,000 annually; fibers, from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum; fruits and nuts, a like sum; 
tobacco, from $12,000,000 to $18,000,000 annually; tea, from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000 a year; cotton, chiefly Egyptian, from $5,000,000 
to $0,000,000 per annum; cocoa, from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 annually; and many other articles of equal importance and necessity for 
food stuffs or manufacture. 

The import figures of other countries also show that they draw largely upon tropical and subtropical territory for their supplies. 
The imports of Netlierlands from her tropical possessions in the Orient alone aggregate more than $100,000,000 per annum; and when 
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to this is added the similar importations of the other Temperate Zone countries, the above estimate of an annual importation of one 
hillion dollars^ value annually of tropical and subtropical products by the Temperate Zones seems fully justified. Practically all of this, 
it will be observed; is food stuffs and raw materials for use in manufacturing, and the demand therefore must be continuous, increasing 
with the growth of population and of the adaptation of tropical products to the daily life of the Temperate Zone people. 



VALUE OF TROPICAL IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 



The table which follows shows the value of tropical and subtropical products imported into the United States in each year from 
1891 to 1901: 

Values op Tropical and Subtropical Products Imported into the United States during the Years Ending June 30, 1891, to 1901. 



ARTICLES. 



Sugar 

Coffee 

Silk, raw 

India rubber 

Fibers, vegetable and 
textile grasses 

Fruits and nuts 

Tobaeco and manu- 
factures of 

Tea 

Gums 

Cocoa, raw and pre- 
pared 

Cotton , u nmanuiac- 
tured 

Rice and rice flour, 
rice meal, and 
broken rice 

Spices 

Cabinet woods ^ 

Indigo 

Licorice root 

Cork wood and cork 
bark and manufac- 
tures of 

Vanilla beans 

Dye woods 

Sponges 

Barks, cinchona and 
other from which 
quinine may be ex- 
tracted 

Chocolate 

Gutta percha 



Total . 



1891 



Dollars. 
105,728,216 
96,123,777 
19,076,081 
17,856,280 

21,2<S6,705 
25, 983, 136 

16, 763, 141 

13,828,993 

6,906,914 

8,323,057 

2, 825, 004 



4,559,540 
3,151,833 



1,600,630 
896, 597 



1,674,950 
594,744 

2,010,435 
431,873 



301,070 
91,430 
164, 524 



345,178,930 



1892 



Dollars. 
104,408,813 
128,041,930 
25,059,325 
19,718,216 

19,124,094 
20, 943, 906 

13,258,474 
14,373,222 
6, 089, 546 

8, 822, 470 

3, 217, 521 



3,030,883 
3, 047, 825 



1,772,507 
1,601,028 



1, 709, 790 
803, 696 

1, 378, 601 
354,416 



301, 385 
37,911 
114,874 



372,210,433 



1893 



Dollars. 
116, 255, 784 
80, 485, 558 
29, 836, 986 
17, 809, 239 

21,371,555 
23, 687, 422 

17,619,546 
13, 857, 482 
6,915,003 

4, 517, 775 

4,688,799 



2,790,151 
3, 300, 010 



3,137,511 
1,688,716 



2,006,731 
763, 935 

1, 397, 706 
418, 165 



197, 85G 
118, 479 
155, 428 



353,019,837 



1894 



Dollars. 
126,871,889 
90,314,676 
16,234,182 
15, 077, 993 

12,163,481 
1.8, 754, 771 

13,139,572 
14,144,243 
5, 179, 730 

2, 857, 112 

3, 003, 888 



2, 374, 835 
2, 262, 553 



1,218,576 
1, 209, 728 



1,280,982 
727, 853 

1,450,283 
259, 446 



143, 249 
198,425 
84, 340 



328, 951, 807 



1895 



Dollars. 
76,402,836 
96,130,717 
22,626,056 
18,353,121 

13,282,081 
17,239,923 

16, 888, 612 
13,171.379 
5, 560, 322 

3, 678, 313 

4, 714, 375 



3,445,512 
2,640,235 
1,245,203 
2,015,975 
1, 404, 563 



1,400,830 
495, 273 

1,589,773 
350, 008 



117, 297 
174,805 
122,261 



303,109,500 



1896 



Dollars. 
89, 219, 773 
84, 793, 124 
26, 763, 428 
16,603,020 

12, 870, 694 
19,032,439 

18,703,942 
12,704,440 
6,922,111 

2, 797, 327 

6, 578, 212 



2, 185, 579 
2,378,519 
1,699,166 
1,673,170 
1,401,748 



1, 619, 337 

1,013,008 

1,631,833 

499, 766 



165, 699 
198,417 
178,513 



311.633,865 



1897 



Dollars. 
99, 066, 181 
81,544,384 
IS, 918, 283 
17,457,976 

12,836,418 
17, 126, 932 

11,681,702 
14,835,862 
5, 755, 247 

3, 441, 470 

5,884,262 



3,517,160 
2,576,716 
1,201,466 
1,696,6-11 
1,022,650 



1,751.652 
884,865 
730, 726 
487, 143 



142,512 

239, 819 
100, 187 



302,400,254 



1808 



Dollars. 
60, 472, 749 
65, 067, 631 
32, 110, 066 
25, 386, 010 

13,446,186 
14,566,950 

9,092,114 

10,054,283 

5, 040, 688 

3, 782, 877 

5,019,503 



3, 746, 833 
2,404,629 
1,699,336 
1,815,411 
1,171,621 



1,447,188 
279, 755 
915,841 
401,725 



273,228 
149, 866 
169, 381 



258, 503, 871 



1899 



Dollars. 
94,964,120 
55, 275, 470 
32, 479, 627 
31,707,630 

20,300,093 
1.8,314,206 

12,014,252 

9,675,081 
5,868.765 

6,360,110 

6,013,146 



3,930,149 
2,782,301 
2,091,277 

1,698,583 
1, 560, 830 



1,542,367 
1.235,412 

988,433 
430, 231 



346, 576 
201,439 

167,577 



1900 



Dollars. 
100, 250, 974 
52,467,943 
45, 329, 760 
31,376,867 

26, 373, 805 
10, 263, 592 

15, 601, 360 
10,558,110 
6,884,704 

5,970,844 

7,960,945 

2, 279, 03G 
3,sai,265 
2,430,702 

1,446,490 

1,667,256 



1,90:), 483 

1,2)9,334 

1,083,644 

536, oOi 



563, 065 
240, 141 

178, 616 



1901 



Dollars. 
90,487,800 
62,861,399 
30,051,365 

28, 455, 383 

22, 932, 506 
19, 586, 703 

19,770.526 
11,017.876 
6, 639, 139 

6,761,669 

6, 787, 828 



2,321,898 
3,563,109 
2,993,349 
1,402,894 
1, 737, 097 



2, 270, 995 

875, 229 

1,274,445 

717, 550 



1.025,546 
141,892 
130, 957 



307,983,681 



339,044,239 323,810,155 



1 Not separately specified prior to 1895. 

An examination of the above table readily answers the above questions as to whether a colony situated in the Tropics can produce 
articles required by the mother country, and whether its facility for production is greater than tliat of a mother country located in the 
Temperate Zone, AH of the article>s enumerated in this large list are of troj>ieal or ,sul)tropical production, and; with a very few 
exceptions, are not successfully or readily produced in other than tropical territory. That practically all of them, with perhaps the 
exception of sugar and raw silk, can be produced more conveniently and with greater facility in the Tropics than in the Temperate Zone 
goes without saying. 

THE UNITED STATES MUST RELY UPON THE TROPICS FOR A LARGE SHARE OF ITS NECESSARY IMPORTS. 

The grand total of imported articles included in the above list forms about 40 per cent of the total importations into the United 
States. They are of such character and form such an important factor in the food supply and in the manufacturing industries that the 
demand for them must continue indefinitely and increase as population and consumption increase. On the other hand, the other classes 
of importations which do not come from the Tropics are liable to be reduced by the growth or manufacture at home of certain articles 
now imported from the Tropics; while of the tropical importations, none except sugar seems likely to be produced in the United States, 
and the Tropics must therefore be relied upon to supply the constantly growing demand. 

The answ^er to the above question as to whether the colony can more readily produce important articles required by the mother 
country seems therefore to be in the affirmative, especially w^hen the colony is located in the Tropics and the governing country in the 
Temperate Zone. 



(B.) DOES THE COLONY OFFER TO THE MOTHER COUNTRY SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING THE 
ARTICLES WHICH IT PRODUCES AND WHICH THE MOTHER COUNTRY REQUIRES? 

The principal advantage likely to accrue to tlie mother country in its ability to draw upon the colony for those tropical products 
which it requires is found in the steadiness and certainty of supply likely to arise from the investment of capital from the mother country 
for production within the colony of those articles required in the mother country and known to its capitalists to be articles of constant 
consumption and therefore constant demand. The exi)erience of all colonizing nations, esx)ecially Great Britain, is that caj^ital from the 
mother country is largely invested in the colonies, and particularly for the purpose of producing those articles demanded in its markets. 
That the capitalist who sees a hundred miluon dollars' worth of sugar imported into his own country annually, or seventy-five million 
dollars' worth of coffee, or thirty million dollars' worth of India rubber, or raw silk, or fibers would invest his money in the production 
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of these articles much more readily in a territory controlled by his own Government than elsewhere goes without saying. The question 
of permanence of government and thus of the safety of investment is one of the first to be considered by the capitalist or investor, and 
this is illustrated by the slow development of production through invested capital in the great tropical areas of Central and South 
America^ where frequent revolutions and changes of government render such investments unsafe and profits therefrom uncertain. 

Another advantage which capital fmds in investment in territory having a permanent and reliable form of government is that in 
sucli territories facilities for transportation and communication, which are absolute necessities to successful business imdertakings of this 
character, are more numerous and trustworthy and more likely to be extended as occasion requires. To this may be added the further 
fact tliat articles r>rodnced in the colony from investments by residents of the home country go more directly from the producer to the 
consumer, without pas^^ing through the hands of as many middlemen, or contributing a iirolit to a large number of intermediate dealers 
and thus increasing their cost to the consumer. 

Still another advantage to the mother country in the control of tropical territory lies in the application of the enterprise, energy, 
and inventive characteristics of citizens of the Temperate Zone to the soil and natural products of the tropical territory, some results 
of wliich are illustrated in the enormous development of tea industry in India and Ceylon, the cinchona industry in Java, Ceylon, and 
India, the rubber industry which Is now^ being develoi>ed in Africa, India, and the East Indian islands; the sisal industry in certain of 
the West Indian islands; and the development of fruit culture in the West Indies in general. For many of the tropical products required 
by their people European countries having tropical colonies have come to rely upon their colonies with a certainty of a supply of these 
important requirements, and by reason of this ample supply have greatly increased their consumption. England's largest importation 
from the Tropics — tea"~~come almost exclusively from her own colonies, India and Ceylon, as do also jute, cinchona, and numerous other 
of lier importimt importations; and -with this steadiness and reliability of supply have come a great reduction in cost to her people of 
those articles. The average price of tea is now but about one-third that of a quarter of a century ago, and this is due almost exclusively 
to the great production of tea in England's colonies of India and Ceylon; while the price of quinine has fallen in even larger proportion 
and is due largely to the introduction and culture of the cinchona tree in the British and Dutch colonies, as described, on another page. 

Tlie question as to whetlier the colony offers to the mother country special facilities for obtaining the articles which it produces 
and which the mother country requires seems thus to be answered in the affirmative. 

(C.) DOES THE COLONY REQUIRE IN EXCHANGE FOR ITS PRODUCTS THE CLASS OF ARTICLES PRODUCED 
IN THE MOTHER COUNTRY AND CAN THEY BE MORE SUCCESSFULLY PRODUCED THERE THAN IN 
THE COLONY? 

The answer to this question is obvious. Naturally the importations into colonies, especially tropical colonies, are almost exclusively 
foodstuffs and manufactures — provisions, meats, clothing, and agricultural and mining machinery^ Add to the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable and satisfactory labor in tlie Troi:>ics, the rapid deterioration of machinery by reason of climatic conditions, and the growing 
disposition to operate manufacturing industries in great groups and with costly plants, and it is apparent that practically all of the 
manufactures consumed in the Tropics must be drawn from the Temperate Zone, while the fact that nearly all the tropical world depends 
upon the Temperate Zone for its breadstuffs and a large proportion of its meats adds to the assurance that the troj^ical colony will remain 
permanently a consumer of the products and manufactures of the Temperate Zone. This is illustrated in the fact tl)at of the imports of 
India, valued in 1900 at 960,000,000 rupees, cotton manufactures formed nearly 300,000,000 rupees; metals, hardware, and cutlery 
62,000,000; railway plant and rolling stock, 27,000,000; machinery and mill work, 25,000,000; sugar, 33,000,000; and oils, 34,000,000 
rupees. Taking an examj^le nearer liome — of the £1,660,000 importations into Jamaica in 1898, cotton manufactures constituted in value 
£208,317; flour, £162,378; boots and shoes, £44,987; lumber, £37,374, and fish, £116,240. Indeed, of the entire importations of Jamaica, 
practically all were food stuffs or manufactures from the Temperate Zone. Another marked example of the demand of tropical territory 
upon the foodstuffs and uianufactures of the Temperate Zone is found in the class of exports from the United States to t]:!e Hawaiian 
Islands. Among the exports in 1900 to the Hawaiian Islands were iron and steel manufactures to the value of 15,064,306; breadstuffs, 
$1,024,604; manufactures of cotton, |572,551; leather and manufactures of, $307,270; tobacco manufactures, $332,759; and wood and 
manufactures thereof, $1,314,957. Of the exportations from the United States to Porto Rico in the fiscal year 1901, valued at $6,861 ,917, 
the value of over 11,000,000 w^as cotton cloths; nearly a million dollars provisions, comprising meat and dairy products; auother miiUon 
breadstuffs; a million and a quarter rice; nearly a half million manufactures of iron and steel; more than a quarter of a million fjsii — 
practically the entire $6,000,000 being included within the terms food stuffs and manufactures. 

(D.) WILL SUCH INTERCHANGE OF THE PRODUCTS BETWEEN THE MOTHER COUNTRY AND THE COLONY 
STIMULATE PRODUCTION IN THE COLONY AND INCREASE THE MUTUAL DEMAND AND INTER- 
CHAl^GE? 

The answer to this is readily found in the very rapid growth in both the exports and imports of all successfully jnanagcd colonics. 
Increased earniugs are always accompanied by increased v^ants and increased consumption, and this is especially true in comuuuiitits in 
which the consumption is in the beginning small and confined to the articles of absolute necessity. This is noted in ail colonies aiid 
especially those of the Tropics in w^hich the native element forms a large proportion of the population. This fact, wliich is a siilgect of 
frequent comment by those who have had experience in tropical colonies, is fully sustained by the statistics of tlie imports of the colonies 
which always keep pace with the growth in exports. The exports of Java in 1870 amounted to 61,000,000 guilders, and in 1898 had 
increased to 203,000,000 guilders, an increase of 230 per cent; in 1870 the imports of merchandise amounted to 44,000,000, and in 1898 to 
160,000,000 guilders, an increase of 250 per cent. The exports of India in 1858 amounted to £28,000,000, and in 1899 to £78,000,000, an 
jncreaae of 175 per cent; while the imports which in 1858 were £31,000,000, were in 1899 £64,000,000, an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. The total imports of the British colonies have increased from £144,000,000 in 1864 to £246,000,000 in 1899, 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF THE BKITISH COLONIES. 



The production and consumption of the British colonies have more than doubled since 1867, as shown by the following table, which 
gives the total imports and exports (including bullion and specie) of the British colones in 1867 and 1899: 

COMMEECE OF BRITISH COLONIES, 1867 AND 1899. 



YEARS. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1867 


£ 
115,721,000 
245,176,000 


£ 
114,232,000 
268,924,000 


1899 





INCREASED PRODUCTION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS UNDER ADVANTAGEOUS COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 

WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Another marked instance of the increase of j^roduction under the stimulus given by a steady and reliable market in the Tempei^ate 
Zone for the products of tropical communities is found in the phenomenal growth of the sugar industry in the Hawaiian Islands since 
the reciprocity treaty which admitted the products of Hawaii free of duty into the United States, and American breadstiifls and 
manufactures free of duty into Hawaii. The conclusion of the reciprocity treaty in 1876 assured to the producing interests of Hawaii a 
permanent market in the United States free of tariff restrictions, and assured to the United States i)roducers, manufacturers, and 
exporters an equally permanent market in the Hawaiian Islands, free from tariff restrictions, in most of the articles required in those 
islands. As a consequence the production of sugar in tlie Hawaiian Islands has increased from 26,072,429 pounds in 1876, the date of the 
conclusion of the treaty, to 545,370,537 i)ounds in 1899, the growth being twenty fold. 

ENORMOUS INCREASE IN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The stimulative effect of this increased production upon the purchasing power of the islands is shown by the fact that exports from 
the United States to the Hawaiian Islands increased from $662,164 in 1875 to 113,509,148 in the fiscal year 1900, and the collector at 
Honohihi estimates the figures for 1901 at $20,000,000. 

The tables which follow show the production of sugar in the Hawaiian Islands in each year from 1875 to 1899 and the importations 
into the United States from and exports from the United States to the Hawaiian Islands from 1875 to 1900. They indicate the growth of 
production in the Hawaiian Islands under the stimulus of a steady market in the United States, with the advantages of free entry to that 
market, and the accompanying increase of consuming power and increase of mutual interchange between the Hawaiian Islands and the 
United States. 

Production of Sugar in the Hawaiian Islands from 1875, the Year Preceding the Reciprocity Treaty, to 1899: 



YEARS. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


YEARS. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1875 


Pounds. 
25, OH), ] 82 
20, 072, -129 
25, 575, 905 
:>8,-18], i5S 
49,020,972 
6:^5^1,871 
98,7m>. V<1 
111,1 77, 9S8 
111,107,155 
142, 6> 1,928 
171,:;50,8M 
216.228,615 
212,768,047 


Dolhirs. 

l,2J<i,888 

1.272,881 

i; 777, 529 

2,701,781 

8,109,568 

4.822,711 

5, 89.'., ;'.9^.» 

6,820,890 

7.112,98] 

7, 8.28,89() 

8,8Ac;,0(Jl 

9,775,182 

8,694,961 


1^88... 


Pounds. 
235, 888, 346 
242, 165, 835 
259, 789, 462 
274,988,580 
268,ti86,715 
880. 822, 879 
800, (J84,998 
294,784,819 
443,569,282 
520, lo8,282 
444,9(>8,086 
545,870,587 


Dollars. 

10, 818. 8H8 
18,(^9.802 
12,i:)9.>5 
9,.V>0..";:7 
7, 270. tt 19 
10.20!l.9''S 
8,478.0119 
7,97."\.'90 
7 1,982,172 
15.:;<to, 122 

10.011.622 
21,89>^, 190 


1 876 


1 ^8'l 


1877 


l<\m 


1878 


l.vjj 


1879 


; J-^-^-^ 

l'^98 


1880 


1881 


1 S'.i 1 


1 882 


i^95 . 


3888 ■ 


' 1896 


1884 


' 1^',)7 


1885 


' i8:i-s 


1886 


■ 1899 


1887 







JMerchandise Imported into and Exported btiom the United States in its Commerce with Hawaii, from 1875 to 1900 (Gold and 

Silver included prior to 1880). 



YEARS ENDING-^ 


Imports from 
Hawaii. 


Export?^ to 
Hiiwali. 


YEARS ENDING— 


ImportH from 
Hawaii. 


K'C|i,.rT^ to 
iiivvuii. 

8.0;V>,'J08 
8,8,75,r.r,1 
4,711, 117 
5, 107.212 
3,781,028 
2,827,603 
8.800, 1.^7 

3, 72;;. or)7 

3,9S..,707 
4,0'.H». 075 
5, 907. 15 > 
9, 805, 470 
18, r 09. 148 


June 30— 

1875. 


Dollars. 
1,373,681 
1,227.191 

2, 550, 885 
2, 678, 880 
8,2r)7.988 
4. 60(5, 444 
5, 583, 000 
7,046,291 
8, 288, 461 
7,925,965 
8, 857, 497 
9, 805, 707 
9,922,075 


Dolfars. 
6G2. 1(;4 
779. 257 , 
1,272,919 
1,786,099 
2,874.918 j 
2, 086. 170 
2, 778, 072 
8, 350, 775 
3, 776, 065 
3,528,853 
2, 787, 922 
3, 192, 698 
3, 622, 029 


June 30— 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Dollars. 
11,0(;0,879 
12.817,740 
12,818.908 
18, 895, 597 
8, 075, 882 
9,116,767 
10,005,817 
7, 888, 961 
11,757,704 
18,087,799 
17,187,380 
17,831,403 
20, 707, 903 


1870 

1877 

1 878 


1891 

1892 


1879 *-*'-' 


1880 


1898 


1881 


1894 

1895 


1 882 


iHm. .. . 


1896 


1884 


1897 


1885 


1898 


1886 


1899 


1887 


1900 
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PHENOMENAIi GROWTH IN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH HAWAII. 

A study of the above table shows a phenomenal growth in both the imports from and exports to Hawaii under the reciprocity 
treaty by which Hawaii was commercially annexed to the United States, its principal products being admitted to the United States free 
of duty, and the principal products of the United States admitted to Hawaii free of duty. It will be seen that the imports from 
Hawaii were in 1900 fifteen times as much as in 1875, and the exports to Hawaii twenty times as much as in 1875. 

(E.) WHETHER THE COLONY MAY ALSO PROVE VALUABLE AS A DISTRIBUTING STATION FOR THE 

PRODUCTS OF THE HOME COUNTRY. 

This question is perhaps most satisfactorily answered by an examination of the record of the exports from the United Kingdom to 
the Orient since the establishment of those two great distributing stations of the East, Hongkong and the Straits Settlements. Hongkong 
w^as ceded to Great Britain by China in 1841, confirmed by the treaty of 1842, and the charter issued in 1843. The Straits Settlements 
passed finally into the hands of the British under the treaty with Holland of March, 1824, in exchange for the East India Company's 
settlements in Sumatra and remained under the control of the Indian government until 1867, when they were transferred to the care of 
the secretary of state for the colonies and made a separate colony. Hongkong became a distributing center for British goods destined 
for China, Japan, and the Philippines; while Singapore of the Straits Settlements became the distributing center for Australasia, Siam, 
Burma, Indo-China, the Malayan Peninsula, and the East Indian islands. In 1840, prior to the acquisition of Hongkong, and the 
establishment of the Straits Settlements as a separate colony, Great Britain's exports to the entire section tributary to those points 
(omitting the Australian colonies, where the growth was largely due to other causes) amounted to £2,009,535; by 1850 they had grown 
to £3,055,384; by 1860 to £9,748,206; by 1870 to £16,146,478; by 1880 to £18,436,805; by 1890 to £19,751,884, and hi 1900 to £24,074,533. 
Thus British exports to the territory for which these points prove a distributing center are now twelve times as much as in 1840. During 
that period British exports to the colonies grew from £17,000,000 to £87,000,000, or five times as much in 1900 as in 1840, while her exports 
to all countries other than the colonies grew from £34,000,000 to £167,000,000 in the same period, or about five times as much in 1900 as 
in 1840. It must not be understood that the entire distribution of the £24,000,000 of British goods now sold in the Orient is from these 
two points, but it seems reasonable to assume that they proved the vantage points from which British merchants gained their foothold 
in the trading communities since opened to them — the adjacent countries of China, Japan, Indo-China, Burma, Siam, Malayan Peninsula, 
and East Indian islands. The exports to Australia, much of which goes to Singapore and thence is reshipped to Australia, are not 
included in this calculation, since the market in Australia has been created chiefly by the natural development of the country, the growth 
of English-speaking population, the gold discoveries, the great agricultural successes, etc. ; and to include them in the figures presented 
as related to the grow^th of commerce through the control of distributing stations and their influence would not be justifiable. While 
the colonial trading station does not bear as important a relation to the extension of the commerce of the mother country to-day as it 
did before the introduction of modern facilities for intercommunication, the above facts seem to justify the conclusion that its value to 
the commerce of the governing country is, and must remain, very great. 

The table wdiich follows shows the exports from the United Kingdom, at quinquennial periods from 1840 to 1900, to the Orient, 
exclusive of Australia, to all British colonies, and to all countries other than the colonies. They show, as above indicated, that in the 
territory in which Great Britain established these two great distributing stations, Hongkong and Singapore, upon barren rocks, which 
of themselves sustain no consuming ]3opiilation, the exports to those spots and to adjacent territory have increased elevenfold, while 
those to the colonies and to all other countries have increased but fourfold. 

Exports from the United Kingdom. 



YEAES. 


To the Orient.i 


To British col- 
onies. 


To all countries 

other than 

British 

colonies. 


1840, 


£ 
2, 009, 535 
3, 856, 208 
3,055,S84 
3, 184, SaC) 
9,748,206 
10, 739, 449 
16,140,478 
16,693,150 
18, 436, 805 
16,663,569 
19,751,887 
17,258,482 
24,074,533 


£ 
17, 099, 006 
18, 616, 691 
19, 428, 891 
26.552,875 
43,064,835 
48,207,110 
61,814,223 
71,092,163 
75,254,179 
77,929,626 
87, 370, 383 
70, 197, 294 
87, 597, 468 


£ 

34, 203, 734 

41, 494, 391 

51,938,994 

69, 135, 210 

92, 226', 392 

117,028,615 

147, 772, 599 

152, 373, 800 

147,800,267 

135, 114, 874 

176, 160, 202 

155, 930, 952 

176,894,743 


1H45 .. 


1850 


1P55 


18G0 


1805 


1R70 


1875 


1H80 .., 


1885 


1890 • 


1895 


1899--- 





1 Does not include Australasia. 



VALUE OF THE MARKETS OF THE ORIENT. 

The value of the markets of the great semicircle of countries and islands to which Hongkong, Singapore, and Manila may form 
convenient distributing points is more than a biUion dollars annually, or, to be more nearly exact, about $1,200,000,000 annually, an 
average of |100,000,000 per month. The annual importations of Japan, Kore^, Asiatic Bussia, China, Indo-China, Siam, the Malayan 
Peninsula, India, the East Indian islands, and Australia, w^hich aggregate the enormous sum above named, are chiefly of the classes 
produced only in the Temperate Zone. Breadstuffs, provisions, and manufactures of all kinds form the large bulk of this great 
importation, and it is in these articles, especially manufactures, that the United Kingdom has built up her commerce with the countries 
adjacent to her great distributing centers in the Orient from £2,000,000 in 1840 to twelve times that sum in 1900. 
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The table which follows shows the importations, in the latest available year, of the countries commercially adjacent to the thrte 
great distributing points above mentioned — Hongkong, the Straits Settlements, and Manila: 

Imposts into the Orient at Latest Available Date. 



COUNTRIES. 


Value. 


COUNTRIES. 


Value. 


British East Indies 


JDollars. 

221,552,000 

277, 879, 000 

193,266,000 

110,200,000 

109, 955, 000 

66, 458, 000 

21,579,000 

19,384,000 

20, 300, 000 


Hawaiian Islands 


Dollars, 
15,200,000 
15,010,000 
25, 47G, 000 
20,722,000 
20,000,000 
791,000 
8,088,000 


British Australasia .. 


Mauritius 


China ,.... 


Persia 


Japa n . ., 


Cevlon 


Straits Settlements 


Hongkong 


Dutch East Indies 


French East Indies 


Russia, Asiatic 


Korea 


Siam 


Total 


Philippine Islands 


! 1,145,860,000 

1 







(F.) WHETHER THE TRADE OF THE MOTHER COUNTRY WITH THE COLONY GROWS MORE RAPIDLY 

THAN WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 

This question has naturally been one of constant discussion in conjunction with the broad question as to the advisabiHty of tlie 
control and maintenance of colonies by the great nations of the world. Naturally the question of the benefit to tlie commerce of the 
mother country likely to ensue from the control of the colonies has been and continues to be one of the important subjects discussed in 
considering the wisdom of acceptance or rejection of colonial responsibility. The question is elaborately discussed by Adam Smith, by 
Mill, and by other early writers on political economy, while by more recent students of modern commercial and colanial affairs the 
question of ''trade and the flag" has been much discussed. 

'* The chief advantages of colonization to the mother country, economically speaking," says Meri vale, in his seveuth lecture on 
colonization and colonies, delivered before the University of Oxford in 1840, "are the opening of new sources of production, Avhence 
articles may be obtained more cheajily or more abundantly than heretofore, and the opening of new markets for the disposal of the 
commodities of the mother country, more profitable and more rapidly extending than those previously resorted to, by reason of the 
speedy growth of wealth in new communities. * * * The first is only useful as a means to the last." 

" An advantage which a dominant community may derive from its supremacy over a dependency," says Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, in writing of colonial management in 1841, '* consists in the trade which she may carry on with it under circumstances more 
favorable to her traders than if the dependency were an independent state. "^ * * The most plausible opinion respecting the 
commercial advantages derivable from dependencies seems to be that the dominant country, by securing to itself an unrestricted trade 
with them, can prevent them from establishing the protecting and prohibitory duties which, if they w^ere independent states, they 
would probably impose upon imports." This advantage, which the writer believes would be temporary by reason of a growing 
disposition toward free trade, has failed of realization through the absolute freedom of action which the British Government has given 
its colonies in determining their tariff, and which, as shown elsewhere, forms an important factor in the revenue-producing systems of 
nearly all of the colonies. 

TRADE WITH MOTHER COUNTRY GREATER THAN IT WOULD BE IF THE COLONY WERE CONTROLLED BY ANOTHER COUNTRY. 

"Writing upon this question, Mr. C. P. Lucas, in his introduction to the reprint of Lewis's Government of Dependencies, 1891, 
says: " The advantage of trade with colonies alluded to by Sir George Cornewall Lewds partly exists, imrtly has disappeared. It exists 
in the sense that if India or Singapore or Hongkong w^ere owned by another European power, British trade would no doul)t be seriously 
crippled by hostile tariffs. On the other hand, it is hard to see that Great Britain derives any trade advantages from lier connection 
with the self-governing colonies, seeing that these colonies treat her commerce no better and no w^orse than that of foreign nations. It 
is impossible to prove that 'trade follows the flag.' " 

In an appendix to the same w^ork, Mr. Lucas says: "The question so often discussed at the present day is a very different one from 
that which troubled writers and thinkers on colonial subjects fifty years ago, being whether, under existing conditions, the trade 
between the mother country and the colonies is greater in proportion than that between the mother country and foreign countries; in 
other words, whether trade follows the flag. It is really impossible to give any satisfactory answer to this question, and no attempt is 
now made to do so, but the following remarks may prove useful. It is very diflicult to make out tliat there has been any marked 
change of any kind of late years in the percentage of British trade with the colonies and with foreign countries, respectively. In 
the case of those colonies which, if not dependencies of Great Britain, would certainly be dependencies of another Euroi>ean power, 
as, for example, India, trade follows the flag in the sense that British trade tviih India vjordd be in a great measure annihikted if Imlia 
belonged to another, and therefore, under present conditions, a protectmiist nation. Again, in the case of the self-governing colonies, it is difficult 
to suppose that the fact of the colonial governments having their agents-general in Great Britain doing business in or through Great 
Britain, raising their loans mainly in Great Britain, and being represented abroad by British consuls, does not determine the course 
of trade to some extent in the direction of the flag. It is difficult to doubt that community of race, language, customs, aiid 
associations has some effect in making peoples deal with each other." 

Professor Seeley, of the University of Cambridge, in his lectures on the expansion of England, points out that England's expansion 
has been largely due to her relations with new countries, "In manufactures," he says, "oui; success depends upon our peculiar 
relation to the great producing countries of the globe. The vast harvests of the world are reaped in countries where land is wide and 
population generally thin, but those countries can not manufacture their own raw materials, because all hands are engaged in |)roducing, 
and there is no surplus population to be employed in manufacture. The present industrial greatness of England is composed only in 
jpart of her greatness in manufacture; she has also the carrying trade of the world, ^ * * which implies great sea trafli c, and the 
great sea traffic did not bcj^in ur.til the new w^orld was thrown open.'' 
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Mr. AUeyne Ireland, writing in 1900 upon the question of trade and the flag, says that the history of the trade of England in recent 
years does not indicate a more rapid growth of commerce with the colonies than with other parts of the world. The value of importations 
into the United Kingdom from British colonies and possessions, he says, has increased during the past forty years at about the same 
rate as the vahie of the total importations of the United Kingdom. The value of exports of produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom to the Britisli colonies has increased at about the same rate as the value of the total exports of the produce and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom during the past forty years. The imports into France from her colonies and possessions, however, are steadily 
increasing. In 1877 the value of colonial imports Avas 4.5 per cent of the value of the total imports; in 1896 the proportion was 10 per 
cent. The exports of produce and manufactures of France to French colonies and possessions are also steadily increasing. In 1877 the 
value of such exports from France w\as 5.1 per cent of the total exports of French produce and manufactures, and in 1896 the proportion 
was 9.8 per cent. To this it may be added that the 1899 figures show tfiat the percentage of French produce and manufactures exported 
to the colonies was 11.4 per cent of the total exports of France. 

COMMERCE OF THE PRINCIPAL COLONIZING NATIONS WITH THEIR COLONIES. 

An examination of the table of exports of the three principal colonizing nations of the world at the present day to their respective 
colonies and of their total exports in each case shows that the exports of the Netherlands to her colonies have not increased as rapidly as 
her exports to otlier parts of tlie world; that those of the United Kingdom to her colonies have increased in a1:)out the same prop^ortion 
as those to other parts of the world, and that those of France to her colonies show a much larger proportionate gain than those to 
other parts of the world. 

The following tal)le shows the exports from the United Kingdom to her colonies and to all countries other than British colonies at 
quinquennial periods from 1840 to 1899. It shows that exports from the United Kingdom to the colonies have increased at about the 
same proportion as those to other parts of the world, the total in 1899 being in each case about five times that of 1840: 



YEARS. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED 

KINGDOM TO— 


British colo- 
nies. 


All other 
countries. 


1840 


£ 
17,099,006 
18, 610, 691 
19,428,891 
26, 552, 875 
43,664,835 
48,207,210 
61,814,233 
71, 092, 163 
75, 2M, 179 
77, 929, 626 
87, 370, 383 
70,197,294 
87, 597, 468 


£ 
34, 203, 734 
41,494,391 
51,938,994 
69,135,210 
92, 226, 392 
117,628,015 
147, 772, 599 
152,373,^)0 
147, 806, 267 
135, 114, 874 
176, 160, 202 
155,930,952 
176,894,743 


1845.. 


1850 


1S55 ... 


I860 *'...."*.".'."].'."]"" 


1865.. 


1870 


1875 


1880 ., .. . 


3885 


18m 


1895 


1899. 





The following presents the imports into French colonies from France and the total exports of France in 1887, 1896, and 1899. It 
shows that the imports into the French colonies from France have during that period increased 94 per cent, while the total exports of 
France have meantime increased but 30 per cent: 



YEARS. 


Imports into 
French 

colonies from 
France. 


Total exports 
of France. 


1887 


Frmics, 
243,688,000 
378,161,000 
472, 804, 000 


Francs. 
4,238,000,000 
4,593,600,000 
5, 533, 500, 000 


1896 .. 


1899 





PRINCIPAL IMPORTS OP THE FRENCH COLONIES. 



The following table shows the vahie of imports of French colonies during the year 1896, by principal articles: 



Textiles $10, 

Spirits, wines, etc - - *-. 4, 

Cereals and flour ..., 4, 

Colonial products 3, 

Macli inery J liard ware, etc - - 2, 

Building stonC; conibustibies, etc 2, 

Anjmal p ro<lucts, hides, etc *- 2, 

Yarns and threads .- 1, 

Oils and vegetable essences 1, 

Metals ^---v- Ij 

Chemical products ..-.. 1, 

Fisli^ - - 

Paper, printed matter, etc _ -, ... 

Pottery and glassware ..*.. 

Timber - - - . - 



104-, 917 
858, 154 
654, 325 
144, 032 

977, 700 
477, 472 
162, 551 
812, 207 
536, 537 
485, 202 
268, 507 
917, 754 
862,504 
747, 621 
733, 041 



Live animals $728,252 

--- - 644,388 

606,818 

•"- 520,754 

488,985 

----- "- 322,814 

184,518 

- , 119,638 

----- 119,594 

111,375 

-*- 99,174 

38,110 

Sundry products and manufactures 3^ 190, 283 



Vegetables, fruits, and seeds . 
Anns and ammunition. .. 
Furniture and woodwork. 
Dressed skins and furs... 

Brugs 

Coloring matters 

Clothing 

Matting, wicker work, etc. 

Dyes ■ 

Vegetable fibers, et^; 

Musical instruments 



Total - 46, 917, 23<^ 
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The following table shows the exports from the Netherlands to her East Indian colonies and to the entire world at intervals from 
1884 to 1899. It will be seen that the total exports have increased more rapidly than those to her colonies, the increase in exports to all 
countries being about 85 per cent in the period under consideration, and those to the colonies about 58 per cent: 

Exports of Ni5therlands. 



YEARS. 


To Java and 
Madura. 


To all countries. 


1884 


Guilders. 
48,300,000 
47,047,0CK) 
68, 754, 000 
68,100,000 


Guilders. 

841,000,000 
1,114,806,000 
1,114,739,000 
1,583,000,000 


1888 


1894 


189iJ 





BRITIBH VIEW OF THE PRESENT IMPORTANCE OF C0IX)N1AI. TRADE. 



A recent London letter to the Philadelphia Inquirer has the following: 

"It will amaze a very large number of the mercantile public, even though they be well posted in trade statistics, to learn what an 
enormously valuable asset in England's trade is the colonial business. A leading journal that battles strongly for British trade, and which 
is kept busy in pointing out to British traders what their American and German rivals are doing to best them in the race for commercial 
supremacy, says that it must again call attention to the great subject of union wdth the colonies. 

** ' We advert to it once again,' writes the editor, 'because we think the ])re8ent a favorable opportunity to take a long step forward. 
Interested in the question in its commercial aspect cliiefly there seems to us two reasons, overpowering in their nature, why policy no 
less than patriotism demands the closest possible combination among the peoples of the Empire. In the first place the colonies, taken 
as a whole, occupy the second place among the traders of the world. Without going into detail, confining ourselves to the chief 
participants in the traffic, and assuming for the present that tlie total of their interchanges may be represented by round numbers, say 
2,000, the shares of the several holders stand thus: 

Great Britain and Ireland 594 

The British colonies 407 

Germany 354 

The United States 348 

Era n ce 29 7 

Total - 2,000 

" 'In these circumstances can anyone entertain a doubt where lies the chief interest of England as a mercantile community? The 
merest exigencies of trade call upon us to cultivate by all means the closest relations with the Empire over sea. High as is the position 
they have now attained, we should not forget that the British colonies are that portion of the world which is developing most rapidly 
in all things that make for national greatness, and that their resources, far from being exhausted, are but beginning to be exploited. Is 
it not patent that, if we had shown one-hall the zeal in gaining the affections of the colonies and binding them to us that we have 
lavished on France, tlie United States, and Germany during the last thirty years, the Empire, vast as it is, would be to-day immeasurably 
richer, immeasurably more powerful? 

** 'The colonies, I may add, most certainly are England's best customers, as is shown in Mr. Mulhall's paper on British trade in 
the March Contemporary. Take some figures for the last decade, 1889-1898. England's aggregate interchanges, export and import, 
with great industrial communities, were as follows: 

The British colonies „ £1,788,000,000 

The United States 1,399,000,000 

Germany 824,000,000 

France - 682,000,000 

Total 4,093,000,000 

" 'Thus England's colonial trade shows an excess of £389,000,000 over her United States trade, an excess of £924,000,000 over that 
with Germany, and of £1,106,000,000 over the French trade in the space of ten years. The contrast is still more striking if one divides 
the aggregates according to exports and imports. It is well known how England's sales to European nations dwindle year by year under 
the operation of hostile and commercial restrictions. Take the United States for the period under review. Her account gives the 
following result: 

Purchases from the United States £1,019,000,000 

Sales to the United States 380,000,000 

Total ...- 1,399,000,000 

*' 'The reports for the British colonies indicate much more equal conditions of trading and a freer access to their markets; 

Purchasesfrom the colonies... - £949,000,000 

Sales to the colonies 839,000,000 

Total 1,788,000,000 

'* 'It will be seen by the above statement that the United Kingdom finds her colonies by far her largest customer.' '* 

No. 4 27 
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CQMPA.RISON OF ENGLAND'S COMMl^RCE WITH HER CO-LONIES AND WITH OTHER COUNTI^IES. 

But tbere is another standpoint from which to examine the question of the commerce between the mother country and the colony, 
and eqally important with that which considers only the relative growth of the colonial and foreip:n commerce of the country. Tha 
question is not only how much market the mother country finds in the colony, or how much material she draw\s from it to meet her 
recurring requirements, but also how little she would sell to it or buy from it if the'territory were under control of some other country 
or were an independent country. For it goes without sayiug that this would be true in one sense or another; that all inhabited territory, 
if not a colony of a given country, w^ould be either a colony of some other country or an independent nation. 

WHAT THE COMMERCE WOULD HAVE BEEN HAD NOT THE COLONIAL EELATIONSHIP EXISTED. 

It is important, therefore, to measure not only the commerce of the mother country with, the colony, but to determine what it 
would have been without the colonial relationship and the gain by reason of the colonial relationship. 

To determine this we rnu&t know^ the share which the mother country supx^lies of the commerce of the colony and the share which 
it supplies of the commerce of the other countries of the world; and if it supplies a larger proportion of the commerce of tlie colony than 
of the independent countries of the world or their colonies, it may be assumed that the mother country is the gainer commercially by 
about the difference Ixjtw^een the two. If, for example, Great Britain supplies one-fifth of the imports of the independent countries of 
the world, and at the same time supplies two-fifths of the imports of her own colonies, it is reasonable to assume at least a part of the 
large share supplied in the imports of the colonies is gained by reason of the colonial relationship, and by determining the total value of 
the colonial imports from the mother country it is practicable to approximately determine what amount is drawui from the mother country 
because of the colonial relationship. The table which follows shows the total exports of each of the three countries having important 
colonial possessions—the United Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands—and the proportion of those exports sent to the colonies and 
to the foreign world. These figures relate to the year 1897 only, but for general purposes of comparison and study are of eqtial value with 
those of earlier or later years. 

Exports of the Principal Colonizing Countries and the Share wnicit they Formed of the Imports of the Colonies and oi? 

Foreign Countries, respectively. 



nationalities. 


TOTAL EXPORTS, 


EXP0ET8 TO COLONIES. 1 


EXPORTS TO FOREIGN WOBLD. 


Value. 


Per cent of 

exports 

sent to 

colonies. 


Per cent 
sent to 
foreign 
world. 


Value. 


Per cent of 
total im- 
ports of 
colonies 
supplied 

by mother 
country. 


Value. 


Per cent of 
total im- 
ports of 
foreign 

world sup- 
plied by 
country 
named. 


tJnited Kingdom 

FraTH^e 


" - ■" ■■ 

Dollars. 
1,431,598,345 
894,190,176 
512,079,435 


29.56 
7.42 
4.16 


70.44 
92. 58 

95. 84 


Dollars. 
423,212,102 
66,393,00) 

22, 548, 582 


3L80 
22. .54 

31.76 


Dollars. 
1,008,386,243 
827,796,177 
510,830,853 


13.04 
9.86 
5.65 


Netherlands ......... 





The table which immediately follows shows the total imports of the colonies and the share drawn respectively from the mother 
country and from the foreign world. 

Imports of Colonies and Share taken i?rom the Mother Country and from the Foreign World, respectively. 



NATIONALITIES OF COLONIES. 


Total Y^lue of 
imports of 
colonies. 


IMPOETS OF COLONIES 

FROM THE 

MOTHER COUNTRY. 


IMPOP.TS OF COLONIES 

FROM 

FOREIGN WORLD. 


Value. 


Per cent 
Of total 

Imports 

from 

mother 

country. 


Value. 


Percent 
of total 
imports 

from 
foreign 

world. 


United Kingdom 


DoUars. 
1,216,284,637 
294,571,646 
71,011,692 


DoUa^s. 

42S, 212, 102 
66,393,000 
22,548,582 


34.80 
22. 54 
31.76 


Ddlars. 
793, 072, 635 
228,178,646 
44,463.110 


65. 20 
77.46 
68.24 


France ... ., -• 


Netherlands ..-. , 





Still another table shows the total imports and exports of the United Kingdom from 1S70 to IGOO, inclusive, and the amount 
imported from and exported to her colonies during the same period. 
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Imports and Exports of "phbUsited Kingdom fhom 1S70 to 1900 and the Amount Dbawn fhom gk Sent to hee Colonies. 



YEARS. 


IMPORTS. 


EXPOETS. 


Total Imports. 


Imports from 
colonies. ' 


Total exports. 


Exports to 
colonies. 


1870 - 


Dollars. 
1,475,802,590 
1,010,880,833 
1,720,110,521 
1,800.809,990 
1,801,{K)7,405 
1,819,770,951 
1,825,690,302 
1,919,443,383 
1,794,022,810 
1,700,499,900 
2,001,248,078 
1,932,109,943 
2,<X)9, 959, 922 
2, 077, 407, 809 
1,898,025,300 
1,805,315,553 
1,702,010,580 
1,702,780,440 
1,^80,429,343 
2,081,098,350 
2,047,297,003 
2,119,074,911 
2, 002, 392, 927 
1,909,415,018 
1,987,210,018 
2.027,820.221 
2; 150. 003, 031 
2,194:932,434 
2, 289; 097, 374 
2,300,425,005 
2, 545, 545, 281 


Dollars. 
815, 506, 938 
354,984,010 
380.207,989 
394, 235, 759 
39iJi845,45{> 
410,849,255 
410, 404, 481 
435, 814, 531 
379, 810, 859 
381,174.348 
450,242,765 
445,477,755 
483, 880, 400 
480,233,544 
40(5, 273, 531 
• 410,741,034 
398, 488, 095 
407, 800, 203 
422,975,439 
473, 345, 335 
407. 908. M8 
484, 045. 050 
475, 779, 718 
440, 590, 048 
457, 023, 550 
404, 897, 707 
453, 590, 873 
457, 543, 137 
483,895,391 
519,884,704 
533,030,835 


Dollars. 
1,187, 818, r28 
1,380,010.278 
1,530,940,501 
1,513,504,089 
1,448, .515, 983 
1,370,400,370 
1,249,003.334 
1,228,041.900 
1,194,047.195 
1,210,704,241 
1,393,835,999 
1,445,753,324 
1,492,304,305 
1,480,409,501 
1,440,320,242 
1, 321, 129, 720 
1,308,891,227 
1,308,705,830 
1,453,027,003 
1,535,831.772 
1,597,438,932 
1,504,301,909 
1,419,206,808 
1,348,093,391 
1 , 332, 378, 922 
3,391,003,409 
1,422,329,445 
1,431,598,345 
1,430,819,072 
1, 003, 080, 413 
1,724,559,874 


Dollars. 
269,501,917 
270, 389, 037 
319,287,259 
340, 240, 310 
379,149,151 
373,041,011 
341,384,435 
368, 047, 838 
350, 352, 514 
323,005,917 
890,753,915 
421,834.021 
449,361,013 
439,9iJ3,010 
429, 729, 030 
436,034,710 
400,184,340 
400, 807, 205 
440,393,791 
442, 053, 880 
459, 993, 595 
454, 329, 950 
395,215,904 
382,425,088 
382, 438, 013 
370,205,123 
441,148,2.30 
423, 212, 102 
438, 523, 897 
458,005,059 
490, 500, 059 


1871 


1872 

1873 -. 

1874 


1875 


1870 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1^80 


1881 


1882 


1883 1 


1884 


3 885 


1880: 


3887 


1888 


1889 

1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 

389(; 


1 897 , 


1898 


1899 


1^00 





GEE AT BRITAIN OBTAINS A MUCH LAROER SHARE OF THE COMMERCE OP HER COLONIES THAN SHE DOES OF THAT OF FOREIGN C0UNTRH^3. 

A study of the three preceding tables presents sonie interestiiig and striking facts with reference to the relative sliare which the 
great colonizing countries supply of the imports of their colonies and of those parts of the world which do not hem^ colonial relationship 
to them. The total exports of the United Kingdom in the year iji question (1897) were $1,431,598,345 in vahie, and of that sum 29.50 
per cent went to her colonies and 70.44 per cent to the foreign world. The exports to the colonies alone were $423,212,102, and these 
formed 34.8 per cent of the imports of the colonies. Her exports to the foreign world were $1,008,380,243, and they formed 13.04 per 
cent of the imports of the foreign world or of tiie independent countries of the world and their colonies as distinguished from the colonies 
of the mother country. Thus the United Kingdom in 1897 supplied 34.8 per cent of the imports of the colonies and only 13.04 per cent 
of the imports of the foreign w^orld, and it seems reasonable to assume that the difference in favor of her sales to the colonies was in a 
considerable degree due to the colonial relationship. The imports of the colonies in the year in question were $1,210,284,037, and the 
34.8 per cent which they took from the mother country amounted to $423,212,102. Had they taken from the United Kingdom only the 
percentage which the foreign countries took from her — viz, 13.04 jier cent — the total value of their imports from the United Kingdom 
in that year would have been 1158,003,517 instead of the $423,212,102 which they actually did take from her. It is scarcely proper to 
assume that the entire difference is due to the existence or nonexistence of tlie colonial relationship, since tlio proportion of its 
purchases wdiich the importing country takes from another will depend, in some degree, upon whether tlie otlier country has for sale 
the particular class of goods which it requires. Thus the small percentage which the United Kingdom supplies of the imports of 
European countries is chiefly due to the fact that they require food stuffs and raw materials, while the principal surplus of the United 
Kingdom is in manufactures. Yet it seems reasonable to assume that a considerable share of the difference in favor of tlie United 
Kingdom in the percentage of imports taken from her by the colonies and foreign countries, respectively, is due to the colonial relation- 
ship, and that her sales to the territory which she now controls are very much greater than they would be if it were controlled by other 
manufacturing and exporting nations. 

ENORMOUS COMMERCIAL GAINS THROUGH COLONIAL CONTROL. 

The table last presented shows the total exports of the United Kingdom and the exports to the colonies in each year from 1870 to 
1900. The total of the exports from the United Kingdom to the colonies in the period covered by the table is $12,287,024,474. It lias 
been show^n in the preceding paragraph that had Great Britain's exports to her colonies in 1897 formed only the same percentage of 
their imports which British exports formed of the imports of the independent countries the total would have been $158,003,517, instead 
of 1423,312,102. This 1158,603,517 forms 37.5 per cent of that which she actually did obtiiin under tlie colonial relationship. Applying 
this percentage (37.5) to the grand total of British exports to her colonies from 1870 to 1900, inclusive ($12,287,024,474), and it will 
be seen that, had they been independent territory or territory controlled by another nation, her sales to them would have been 
(accepting this basis of calculation) only 14,007,034,178 instead of 112,287,024,474. 

An examination of the imports of the French, Dutch, German, Belgian, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies shows that the percentage 
of their imports which they take from the United Kingdom is extremely small, and fully justifies the assertion that a very large 
proportion of the sales of the United Kingdom to her colonies is due to the colonial relation, and ilvdtitwotdd hme been hut a 87nall 
percentage of its present enormous total had. the teimiory tvldch she now controls bemme the possesdom or colonies of some other maymfaduring and 
export'mg nation. 

FRANCE GAINS COMMERCIALLY IN HER C50IX}NIAL TERRITORY. 

A similar calculation with reference to the other countries having colonies gives equally interesting and important results. France, 
in 1897, supplied to her colonies 22.5 per cent of their total imx>orts, w^ile to the other countries of the world she supplied but 9.3 per 
cent of their imports. The N-etherlands furmshei to its colanies31.7 per cent of their imports, and the other parts of the world about 
6 per cent of their imports. 
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IMPORTS FROM THE COLONIES ALSO LARGE AND BENEFICIAL TO COLONY AND MOTHER COUNTRY, 

Turning to the other and equally important side of the commercial relationship between the mother country and the colonies, 
namely, the purchases in and imports from the colonieSj the figures are equally interesting and striking. The total imports of the 
United Kingdom from 1870 to 1900, as shown in Ihe accompanying table, were 160,457,037,416, and of this sum $13,555,620,074 was 
taken from her colonies. Thus while the United Kingdom has found a market in the colonies largely in excess of what she would 
have sold had not the colonial relationship existed, she has, during that time, expended in the colonies more than thirteen billions 
of dollars in the purchase of their commodities, and in doing so has added not alone to the prosperity of the producing population of 
the colonies, but incidentally to that of her own citizens, who, according to Sir Charles Dilke, have not less than four billions of 
dollars* worth of investments in the colonies. 

THE COLONIAL MARKET IS MORE RELIABLE AND PERMANENT, ESPECIALLY FOR MANUFACTURES AND THE PRODUCTS OF LABOR. 

But the magnitude of the total purchases of the colonies from the mother country in a given year, or the share which they took of 
her total exports in that year, is not the only question to be considered. It is equally important to know whether the market which the 
colonies offer is more reliable and permanent than that offered by foreign countries. In this age of sharp commercial rivalry, w^hen 
all of the great manufacturing nations are bending every energy to the capture and retention of markets wherever they can be found, 
it is important to determine whether the closer relationsliip which naturally exists between the mercantile communities of the colony 
and the mother country has a perceptible effect in retaining that field for the governing country against the rivalries of the competing 
countries. This inquiry is especially important with reference to manufactures. The natural requirements of the densely populated 
sections of the world assures a continuance of the demand for the great natural products, such as breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, coal, 
iron, and wood. But in manufactures, in w^hich labor forms so large a share of the value, and in which competition is the greatest, it 
is especially important to have steady and reliable markets. 

It is interesting, therefore, to examine the exportation of manufactures from the United Kingdom to her colonies and to foreign 
countries, respectively, at certain periods sufficiently distant from each other to determine the relative growth in each of these fields. 
To facilitate this study a series of tables was prepared by Dr. J, Forbes Watson, director of the Indian Museum, London, in 1878, 
showing wliat share the British colonies took of the total exportation of certain leading British- manufactures in 1869 and 1876, respec- 
tively; and for the purpose of making the study more complete and applying it to the i>resent time, the figures have been extended to 
include the year 1900. 

The first of these tables includes seven classes of articles of personal use and attire, exported from the United Kingdom in 1869, 
1876, and 1900, the export value amounting in 1869 to a little over $45,000,000, and in 1900 to about 155,000,000. It will be seen from 
an examination of the table that in every article the colonies took a larger percentage of the total exports in 1900 than in 1869, and the 
foreign countries thus a less percent^e, and that while the exports increased over 15 per cent during the period, the colonies in 1900 
took 82.5 per cent of the increased total, against only 63.5 per cent in 1869, foreign countries taking in 1869 36.5 per cent, and in 1900 
only 17.5 per cent. 

Proportion Exported to the British Possessions in 1869, 1876, 1900. 



ARTICLES. 



Apparel and slops , 

Hosiery (stockings and socks only) 

Haberdashery and millinery , 

Hats... 

Boots and shoes , 

Blankets and flannels , 

Umbrellas 

Total articles of personal nse and attire 

Total value of orticleB pounds Bterling 

Value exported to British possessions do . . 



1869 



Per ccfit 
70.6 
48.1 
57. 1 
67.9 
76.5 
67.0 
56.9 



63. 5 
9,500,000 
6,000,000 



1876 



Per cent 
88.6 
62.0 
76.1 
56.0 
87.5 
74.7 
74.4 



78.5 

10,800,000 

8,500,000 



1900 



Per cent. 
85.8 
S9.S 
82.5 
62.1 
85.0 
81.1 
87.8 



82.5 
11,000,000 
9, 100, 000 



Another table includes 19 articles of domestic consumption, largely maniifacjtures, of which the British exports in 1869 aggregated 
about 155,000,000, and in 1900 about 185,000,000. Of these it will be seen that the colonies took 52.7 percent in 1869 and 63.6 percent 
of the increased tot^l in 1900, foreign countries taking 47.3 per cent in 1869 and only 36.4 x>er cent in 1900. 

Proportion of Total Value ExpoiiTEi) to the British Pobbessions in 1869 and 1900. 



ARTICLES. 



1869 



1900 



Value. 



Cheese 

Pickles, vinegar, and sauce 

Provisions ^iineniimerated) , 

British spinte 

Beer and ale 

Boap - 

Medicines 

Perfumery 

Candles 

Glass of all lands 

Lucifer matches 

Furniture • - ■ 

MuBical inKtruments - 

I'aper hangings and stationery. ... 

BookB 

Plated and gilt wares - - • - 

Cordage 

Saddlery and harness 

Hardware and cutlery 

Averages for the articles of domestic consumption 

Total valiie of group pounds sterling 

Value exported to the British poseessions do. . 



Per cent 
63.5 
(39.0 
59.1 
47.4 
72.8 
64.1 
52.1 
55.4 

02. 3 
57.0 
76.7 
59. 5 

88. 4 
81.0 
44.5 
57.1 
67.7 
68.7 
28.3 



52.7 

11,300,000 

6,000,000 



Per cent. 
51.0 
04. 4 
68.4 
75.7 
69.1 
63.2 
67.7 
65.1 
51.0 
62.0 
90.3 
53.6 
71.9 
65.4 
00.6 
65.8 
46.2 
67.7 
48.7 



63.6 
17, 000, 000 
10,800,000 



36, 729 
822, 269 
974,458 

2,363,430 

1,760,552 
939,530 

1,262,085 
130, 100 
398, 138 

1,033,005 
98, 868 
636, 629 
200, 142 

1,294,131 

1,468,816 
405, 033 
522, 461 
477, 423 

2,139,738 
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EEL ATI VE GROWTH OF EXPORTS OP MANUFACTURES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. 

The next table is extremely suggestive to the manufactoring country. It shows the total value of the exportations of the articles 
mentioned in the above tables in 1869 and 1900, the value sent to foreign countries and to the colonies, respectively, and the percentage 
of increase or decrease in each case. It will be seen that of apparel and slops, the exports to foreign countries increased 7 per cent, 
and that to colonies 168.4 per cent; of haberdashery and milHnery, the exports to foreign countries decreased 85.9 per cent, and those 
to the colonies 52.9 per cent; that of the seven classes of articles for personal use mentioned in the first table, the exports to foreign 
countries decreased 47.2 per cent, while those to the colonies increased 35.5 per cent. Of the exports of hardware and cutlery, tlie 
exports to foreign countries show a decrease of 56.9 per cent, and to the colonies an increase of 2.4 per cent; wdiile taking the entire 
nineteen classes of articles included in the second table, their total shows an increase of 16.5 per cent to foreign countries and 86.2 per 
cent increase to the colonies. Taking the total of the two tables^ tvhich include seven classes of articles for personal use and nineteen clmsesfor 
domestic comumptiony and aggregating over f 100,000,000 in value in 1869 and nearly $140,000,000 in 1000, the exports to foreign countries show 
a DECREASE of 9.5 per cent from 1869 to 1900, while those to the colonm show an INCREASE of 59 per cent. 



ARTICLE{3. 



Apparel and slops: 

To foreign coimtries 

To British possessions 

Haberdashery and millinery; 

To foreign eoimtries 

To British posse.'^sioiis 

Total of articles of personal nse and attire: 

To foreign eountries 

To British possessions 

Beer and ale: 

To foreign eonutrJe55 

To British possessions 

Hardware and cutlery: 

To foreign countries 

To British possessions 

Total of articles of domestic consumption: 

To foreign countries 

To British possessions 

Total of articles of personal use and attire and of domestic con- 
sumption: 
Total exports 

To foreign countries , 

To British possessions 



Exports in Exports in ^^^,^^,^^ p^.^ca.^^ 



£ 

702, 
],G89, 

1,897, 
2,G.S7, 

3,651, 
6, 690, 

616, 
1, 376, 

2,676, 
1,016, 

5, 306, 
5,790, 



601 
716 



293 
662 



258 
174 



206 
610 



402 

907 



365 
762 



21,438,559 



8, 957, 623 
12,480,936 



£ 

751, 

4, 534, 

268, 
1,265, 

1, 926, 
9,061, 

544, 
1,216, 

1,098, 
1,041, 

6,183, 
10,781, 



922 

824 



713 

738 



208 
960 



171 

381 



639 
099 



326 
392 



27, 955, 885 



8,109,633 
19,846,352 



Per cent 

7.0 

168. 4 



35.5 
5.4 



16.5 
86.2 



80.4 



Per cent. 



86.9 
52.9 



47.2 



11.6 
56.9 



9.5 



The next table shows the total exportation of cotton manufactures (exclusive of yams) in 1869 and 1900, and the value to the 
colonies and to foreign countries, respectively, in each year. It will be seen that in piece goods the exportation to foreign countries 
ehows a decrease of 27.1 per cent, while that to the colonies shows an increase of 38.2 per cent. In the statement of toted exports of cotton 
goods f valued at over ^300,000^000, in 1900, the exports to foreign countries show a DECREASE of 5 per cent, and to the British colonies an 
INCREASE of 69.1 2HT cent in the period from 1869 to 1900. 



ARTICLE8. 


1869 


1900 


Compara- 
tive in- 
crease. 


Compara- 
tive de- 
crease. 


Plain cotton piece goods : 

Total exports .. . 


£ 
30,126,846 


£ 
29,421,467 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 
2.3 


To foreign countries 




18,716,392 
11,410,454 


13,655,407 
15, 766, 060 




27.1 


To British possessions 


38.2 


Total cotton manufactures, exclusive of yam : 

Total exports 




63,014,835 


62,009,150 


17.0 


. 


To foreign countries 




87, 308, 666 
15, 706, 169 


. 85, 456, 314 
26, 652, 836 




5.0 


To British possessions 


69.1 







The next table shows the value of certain classes of partly manufactured and wholly manufactured articles exported from the United 
Kingdom in 1876 and 1900, respectively, and the share sent to the colonies in each year, the purpose being to determine tlie relative value 
of the colonial market for partly manufactured or wholly manufactui^ed goods. It will be seen that while the colonies took 14 per cent 
of the partly manufactured articles exported in each of the years named, they increased their percentage of the w^hoily manufactured 
articles from 36,8 per cent in 1876 to 43.3 per cent in 1900, 



ARTICLES. 



Cotton industry: 

Yarn 

Manufactures 

Woolen industry: 

Yarn f woolen, worsted, and alpaca) 

Manufactures 

Iron industry: 

Pig, puddled, and old iron 

Manufactured iron of all kinds 

Steel industry: 

Bteel, wrought and unwrought ...:. 

Hardware and cutlery 

Tools and Implements 

Total of the above: 

Half manufactures 

Finished manufactures 



EXPORTS IN 1876 TO— 



Foreign 
countries. 



£ 

9,900,000 
32,900,000 

6,100,000 
14,200,000 

2,800,000 
9,600,000 

1,300,000 

2,100,000 

200,000 



19,100,000 
59,000,000 



British 
possessions. 



£ 

2,900,000 
22,000,000 

14,000 
4,400,000 

100,000 
6,500,000 

800,000 

1,400,000 

200,000 



3,300,000 
34,500,000 



Proportion 
exported 
to British 

possessions. 



Per cent. 
21,9 
40.0 

0.3 
23.4 

3.6 
40.4 

17.7 
40.6 
53.2 



14.7 
86.8 



EXPORTS IN 1900 TO 



Foreign 
countries. 



£ 

6,021,999 

35,456,314 

5, 998, 624 
10,105,540 

6,073,420 
10,398,581 

3,a54,283 
1,098,639 

877,987 



21, 948, 326 
57,987,061 



British 
possessions. 



£ 

1,719,130 
26,552,836 

124,725 
5, 576, 614 

290, 208 
9, 870, 768 

1,505,415 

1,041,099 

613,890 



3, 639, 478 
43,654,707 



Proportion 
exported 
to British 

possessions. 



Per cent. 
22. 2 
42.8 

2.0 
35.6 

4.6 

48.7 

28.9 
48.7 
41.1 



14.2 
43.3 
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THE COLONIES OFFBE BY FAR THE BEST AND MOST PEEMANENT FIEI.D FOE THE SALE OF MANUFACTURES. 

A study of this series of tables seems to show beyond doiibt that the colonial market has been in the experiences of Great Britain 
the more permanent one, especially for manufactures. The fact that in practically every class of manufactures the exports to the colonies 
show an increase, wiiile in many of them the exports to foreign countries show an actual decrease, and that in the three great groups of 
manufactures — articles of personal use, articles of domestic consumx>tion, and cotton manufactures, aggregating nearly 1450,000,000 in 
yalue in 1900— -the exports to foreign cotmtrlcs shoiv in eacli case a decre/ise, and 'those to the colonies in each case a large increase^ apparently 
justifies tlie conclusion that the colonial market is more permanent in its character, especially for manufactures, than that offered by 
foreign countries, where competition is greater both with local manufacturers and with other manufacturing countries. 

"the flag and tkade." 

An elaborate and exceedingly valuable discussion of the question under the above title, by A. W. Flux, A. M., read before the 
British Statistical Society in June, 1899, is printed on another page, and is wortliy a careful examination in a detailed study of this 
subject. Its extreme length renders it impracticable to present it as a ]>art of this general discussion. The paper discusses the com- 
merce of each of tlie colonizing countries of the world with their respective colonies, including United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, 
CTermany, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark, (Seep. 1425 etseq.) 

(G.) DO THE MUTUAL ADVANTAGES OF INTERCHANGE OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE COLONY AND THE 
MOTHER COUNTRY LEAD TO THE REMOVAL IN PART OR IN FULL OF TARIFF OR OTHER TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS BETWEEN THE TWO SECTIONS? 

It is a generally accepted liistorical fact that nations which have attempted to control and monopolize the trade of their colonies by 
restrictions, either through the carrying trade or by jirohibiting or restricting their trade with other countries, have failed, and that such 
failure lias resulted either in commercial depression in the colonies or in their absolute loss to the mother country. The quotations made 
from distinguished authors in the early part of this work all point to this fact, and cite not only the commercial restrictions of Spain as 
one of the causes of the loss of her colonies, but those of Great Britain toward her American colonies as the cause of her loss of those 
colonies which became the United States. English writers on colonial questions frankly point to this as one of the great errors in the 
series of English colonial experiments and from which that country has profited by an entire change of policy in this particular, the 
trade relations between the United Kingdom and her colonies being now absolutely unrestricted, at least as relates to any action by the 
mother country, while in one case, that of Canada, the colony has voluntarily given to the mother country certain trade advantages in 
the tariff recently adopted. Spanish writers on colonial subjects now frankly admit that this was one of the chief causes of Spain's 
colonial misfortunes and the ilnal loss of her colonies, and French students of colonial matters also point out these historical facts, and 
urge that restriction of colonial trade by the mother country not only fails to obtain permanent advantages for the trade of the mother 
country but is likely to prove fatal in her relations with the colonies. Students of these subjects in other countries where colonial 
matters have attracted especial attention also point out these facts as an important lesson to be drawn from the earlier experiences of all 
colonizing nations. 

TEADE RESTRICTIONS GEADUALLY ABANDONED. 

The result of these national experiments and experiences in the attempts to control colonial trade for the benefit of the mother 
country has been the withdrawal of all trade restrictions, and in some cases the substitution of trade privileges for trade restrictions. Great 
Britain long ago repealed the law which required colonial trade to be carried in British vessels, and now places no restriction upon the 
imports, exports, manufactures, or productions of the colonies, or upon the sale of manufactures or productions by her colonies. Colonial 
products, like thc^e of all other parts of the world, are admitted free of duty, with the exception of a few designated articles; Avhile the 
rates on these few dutia,ble articles are nominally the same, whether the product is from the colony or elsewhere, tliough beet- sugar 
producers of other countries are now asserting that the recently adopted Britivsh tariff on sugar gives, indirectly, to the cane-sugar 
products of the British colonies slight advantages over the beet-sugar product of other countries; while it has been also asserted that 
the duties on rum are so adjusted as to give some slight advantages to colonial producers of that article. Generally speaking, however, 
it may l)e said that the low-tariff colonizing countries — England and Netherlands — make no restrictions upon the commerce of their 
colonies with other parts of the world, and place the products of the colonies upon the same footing with those of other countries in their 
entrance to the market of the mother country. The fact, however, that the countries mentioned admit nearly all foreign products to 
their markets free or at a very low mte of duty makes it apparent that tariff privileges in favor of the products of the colonies would in 
their case be impracticable, without a change in general tarifi policy. 

TENDENCY OF THE CANADIAN PEEFERENTIAL TAKIFP. 

In tlie British colonies, where the tariff is fixed in practically all cases by the colony itself and not by the British Government, no 
trade advantages for the mother country had been given until Canada, in 1898, passed an act giving to the products of the mother country 
and certain of the British colonies a reduction of 25 per cent in the tariff rates; and this was followed by another act increasing the 
reduction to 33J per cent. A comparison of the figures of British exports to Canada since the adoption of that act with those of earlier 
years shows a marked increase during the years following its enactment. In 1897 the total exports of British and Irish produce from 
the United Kingdom to the Dominion of Canada amounted to £5,171,851; in 1898 to £5,838,000; and in 1899 to £6,969,535; an increase 
in the two years of over 33 per cent. A further study of the exports from the United Kingdom to Canada in the years preceding the 
enactment of this law shows a steady decline up to the very year of the enactment of that law. In the decade preceding the enactment 
of this law, 1887-1897, British exports of domestic produce and manufactures to Canada fell from £7,758,116 to £5,171,851, a reduction 
of 33 per cent. Thus it w ill be seen that hi the decade prior to the enactment of the law giving special trade privileges to the products 
of tlie mother country in the Canadian ruarkets the sales of the United Kingdom to Canada decreased 33 per cent, but in two years 
following the enactment of that law they increased S3 per cent. It may be further added that the exports from the United Kingdom 
to all the colonies from 1897 to 1899 increased but about 8 per cent as compared with an increase of over 33 per cent to the single colony 
giving this trade privilege, viz, Canada. In the principal Netherlands colonies the tariff rate of 6 per cent levied on certain articles 
applies equally on goods from al coimtries. 
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SUBSTITUTION OF TEADE PRIVILEGES FOK TRADE EESTEICTIONS. 

In France a new departure of substituting trade privileges for trade restrictions with the colonies began in 1867 and has bet^n 
extended to practically all of her colonies except those on the west African coast. In that year tlie French tariff was extended around 
Algeria, and freedom of interchange established between that colony and the mother country in all articles except sugar. French 
goods were to pass into Algeria without tariff restrictions, and Algerian. i)roduct3 pass into France witli the same freedom just as goods 
pass from one province of France to another. A little later the restrictions as to the vessels in which goods should l)e carried were also 
removed. This experiment proved so satisfactory in the case of Algeria that it has now been extended in nearly all articles to all the 
colonies except those on the west coast of Africa, where proximity to other colonies and vagueness of boundary lines render its adoption 
difiicult at present. 

REMOVAL OF DUTIES BETWEEN FRANCE AND ALGERIA INCREASED PRODUCTION IN THE COLONY AND MUTUAL EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS. 

The opening of the markets of France to tlie products of Algeria in 1867 was followed by a rapid increase in Algerian i^roduction 
and exports, and subsequently by a large increase in imports by Algeria from France. Tlie total export of Algeria in 18(M>, the year pre- 
ceding this action, were, according to the Statesman's Year-Book, ^£3, 709,317, and by 1870 had grown to £4,978,250, an increase of 33 
per cent in four years. By 1880 the total had increased to £7,406,780; in 1890 to £8,338,000, and in 1899 to £13,856,000. Thus the 
exports of Algeria since the opening of theniarkets of France through the removal of tariff restrictions between the colony and the 
mother covmtry and the substitution of the privilege of free entry for her products into a market furnished l>y the 38,000,000 people of 
France have nearly quadrupled, and, according to the authority just quoted, 80 per cent of these exports went to France. On the 
import side the total imports of Algeria have increased from £7,160,597 in 1866 to £12,794,000 in 1899, and of this trade 81 per cent was 
from France. 

INCREASE IN COMMERCE OF FRANCE WITH ALGERIA. 

The following table shows the imports and exports of Algeria from 1841 to 1899, and indicates the growth of commerce which 
follow^ed the removal of tariff restrictions l>etween the colon ^'^ and the mother country. The figures for the earlier years are M. Burdeau's 
'*LMlgerie in 1891/' those of later years from the Statesman's Year-Book: 

Commerce of Algerl\, 1841-1889. 



YEARS. 



1S'11--185() (aimual average) . 
1851-1860 (aiimial average) . 
18(11-1870 (animal average) , 
187G-1880 ( amnio 1 average). 
18H1-1885 (annual average). 
38S6-1889 (annual average) . 

18.95, one year i 

1899, one year ^ 



Imports. 



Fr 

71, 

80, 

172, 

280. 

320, 

25^ 
309, 



'ancs. 
900.000 
800, OIK) 
()00, 000 
800, 000 
400,(K>0 
800,000 
500, 000 
947, 000 



Exports. 



Ft 

3, 

31, 

81 

i5o: 

161 
214, 

284, 
325, 



700,000 
100, 000 
GOO, ODO 
400,000 
400. 000 
700; 000 
211, ()00 
4W,000 



1 Special comiuerce only. 



It will 1)0 geon that the exports of Algeria, under the stimulus given to production by a free entrance into the markets of France, 
have ([uadrupled ^ince the decade in the latter part of which the law permitting euch free entry was enacted, while tfie ex[)orts of the 
British colonies during that time have only increased from ^120,000,000 in 1870 to £268,924,000 in 1899, or little more than doubled 
during that period, despite the material additions to tlieir area meantime. 

Similar laws and regulations by which a large part of the commerce ])etween the mother country and tlie colony j)a8scs free of tariff 
restrictions have as above indicated been adopted with reference to the French colonies of Martini(|ue, Guadeloupe, St. Pierre, Mi<|uelon, 
Beunion, French Indo-China, New Caledonia, Madiigascar, Guiana, Gaboon, the Comoro Islands, and J\Iayotte, which include practically 
all of the French colonies, except those on the west coast of Africa, where conditions of trade, on account of their neigliborhood with 
foreign colonies with less restrictive legislation, are unfavorable to the application of such a system. 

The colonies wdth which this unrestricted trade relationship exists are, to use a recent expression of a distinguished officer of the 
French colonial serYice, considered as "extensions of the mother country," They include more than onedialf in nund)er, area, and 
population, of the French colonies. 

An examination of the figures relative to the commerce of this group (including Algeria), in whicli the commerce with the motlier 
country is unrestricted by tariff, shows that their total imports in 1899 were 567,000,000 francs, and of that sum o90,000,000 fraucs, or 
about 70 per cent, came from France. Their total exports in the same year amounted to 585,000,000 francs, of wliicli 386,000,000 francs, 
or about 65 per cent, went to Fraince. The other group of French colonies whose trade with tlie mother country is subject to the same 
tariff regulations as that of other conntries, both in the colony and in the mother country, show total importatious of 104,000,000 francs, of 
which 77,000,000 francs, or 47 per cent, came from France; and total exports of 121,000,000 francs, of which 50,000,000 francs, or about 
46 per cent, went to France. Thus, taking the two great groups of French colonies, in the first of whicli commerce between the colony 
and the mother country is unrestricted by tariffs either in the colony or in the mother country, and in the second of which the general 
tariff applies alike to foreign countries and the mother country or colony, respectively, it ax)pears that the group liaving no tariff restriction 
between the colony and the mother country draw about 70 per cent of their imports from the mother country, wliile the other group 
draw but 47 per cent from that eouree, and that the tirst'-mentioned group send to the mother country 65 per cent of their products, 
while the second send but 46 per cent of their products to the mother country. Comparing these with the trade between the British 
colonies and the mother country it is found that the British colonies in 1900 drew but 43.4 per cent of their imports from the mother 
country . and sent bmt 43 per cent of their exports to the mother country. (See table on p. 1405. ) 
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THE BEET-SUGAB INDUSTRY PROTECTED FROM COLONIAL COMPETITION. 

In all cases, however, the removal of tariffs between the mother country and the colonies is 60 adjusted as not to disadvantageous! y 
affect domestic industries. The important beet-sugar industry of France is protected from the competition of tropical cane sugar by 
excepting sugar from the operation of the general law givhig freedom of exchange between the colony and tlie mother country,- Sugar 
from Algeria and other French colonies pays a duty on entering France, and there are exceptions in favor of certain other articles of 
domestic industry both in France and in the colonies. 

INCREASE IN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH HAWAII UNDER SIMILAR CONDITIONS. 

Another example of the stimulating effect of the freedom of interchange between a tropical producing country and a Temperate 
Zone consuming and manufacturing country is shown in the remarkable grov^th of the trade relations between the Hawaiian Islands 
and the United States under the reciprocity treaty of 1876, which removed practically all tariff restrictions between those islands and the 
United States, Attention has already been called to the enormous increase in the j)roduction and consumption of the Hawaiian Islands 
wdiich followed; but the growth of commerce between the islands and the United States meantime has been equally marked. During the 
decade prior to 1876 the imports into the United States from Hawaii averaged about $1,250,000 per annum, and never reached 12,000,000. 
In 1877 they were in round terms $2,500,000; in 1880, 14,500,000; in 1885, about $9,000,000; in 1890, nearly $13,000,000, and in 1900, 
over $20,000,000, In exports from the United States to Hawaii, under this freedom of interchange, the growth was equally striking. 
In the decade preceding the reciprocity treaty the exports from the United States to Hawaii never reached as much as $1,000,000, 
averaging about $750,000. In 1877 they w^ere $1,125,000; in 1880, $2,000,000; in 1890, $4,500,000; in 1900, $13,500,000, and according 
to the estimate of the collector of customs at Honolulu were in the fiscal ye^r 1901 about $20,000,000. This grow^th in the exports 
from the United States to the Hawaiian Islands is especially striking in its evidence of the very rapid development and consequent 
consuming power of these islands, whose population is now but 154,000, and of that number but a comparatively small proportion of 
American or European birth or extraction. Practically all goods imported into these islands are for local consumption since they are 
not in any sense distributers as is the case with the British colonies of Singapore and Hongkong, elsewhere referred to, and the 
annual importation of merchandise valued at over $20,000,000 annually gives an average of $130 per capita, against $78 per capita in 
Austraha, $62 per capita in the United Kingdom, $32 per capita in the British colonies other than Australia, Canada, and India; $21 per 
capita in France, and $11.14 per capita in the United States. Of the total commerce of the Hawaiian Islands, 79 per cent of the 
imports was from the United States and 99 per cent of the exports to the United States. 

The following table shows the imports of the United States from and exports of the United States to the Hawaiian Islands at 
quinquennial periods from 1860 to 1900: 

Commerce of the United States with the Hawaiian Islands at Quinquennial Periods from 1860 to 1900. 



FISCAL YEARS, 


Imports into 
United States 
from Hawaii. 


Exportfifrom 

United States 

to Hawaii. 


I860 


Dollars. 

334,743 

573,734 

1,373,681 

4,606,444 

8,857,497 

12,313,908 

7,888,961 

20, 707, 903 


Dollars. 

659, 345 

643, 247 

662, 164 

2,086,170 

2,787,922 

4, 711, 417 

3,723,057 

13, 509, 148 


1870 


1875 


1880 


1885 , .- 


1890 


1895 


1900 





INCREASE IN TRADE OF THE UNITED SPATES WITH PORTO RICO. 

One other and later example of the removal of tariff restrictions between the mother country and the colony is found in the case 
of the United States and Porto Rico. The Porto Rican tariff act, which went into effect May 1, 1900, provided that the tariff of the 
United States sltould apply in Porto Rico against all foreign countries, but that in the exchange between Porto Rico and the United 
States only 15 per cent of that tariff should be collected either in the United States or Porto Rico. This was followed by an immediate 
increase in tlu; trade betw een Porto Rico and the United States. The domestic exports from the United States to Porto Rico, which had 
averaged but about 12,000,000 per year prior to that act, were, in the fiscal year 1900, $4,260,892, and in the fiscal year 1901, $6,861,917, 
while the imports into the United States from Porto Rico increased from $3,179,827, in the fiscal year 1899, to $5,883,892, in the fiscal 
year 1901 . In July, 1901, the remaining fragment of tariff between Porto Rico and the United States was removed on the motion of the 
former, aiul vaav there is absolute freedom of interchange. The table which follows shows the commerce between the United States 
aufl Porto Rico in each year from 1895 to 1901: 

Commerce of the U^nited States with Porto Rico, 1895-1901. 



YEARS. 


Imports 

from Porto 

Rico. 


Domestic 
exports to 
Porto Rico. 


J895 


Dollars. 
1,506,512 
2,296,653 
2,181,024 
2, 414, 356 
3, 179, 827 
3,078,648 
5,883,892 


Dollars. 

1,820,203 

2,080,400 

1,964,850 

1,481,629 

2,633,400 

4,260,892 

0,861,917 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 -, - 


1901 . . ... 





FACILITIES FOR MUTUAL EXCHANGE ENCOURAGED, 

It appears from the above facts regarding the modem trade and tariff relations between the colony and the governing country that 
the disposition is now to substitute trade privileges for the trade restrictions of earlier years especially in cases where a tariff w^ould 
reduce the facility for mutual interchange of those commodities for which the communities are interdependent. Formerly the trade of 
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the colony was forcibly obtained by the mother country through restrictions. The carrying trade was restricted to vessels of the mother 
country, the importation of goods to the colony from other than the mother country was either absolutely prohibited or held in elieck 
by tariffs higher than those of the mother country, and the exportation of goods from the colony to other countries was also controlled 
by similar arbitrary restrictions. Now all this is changed. No successful colonizing country makes restrictions to prevent its eolonies 
gelling their goods wherever they desire, and no country attempts to exclude foreign goods from the colony by giving it a higlier tariff 
than it makes for its OY\n people. Up to this point tlie change is merely in the form of the remo\'al of restrictions. J3ut to this there 
have been added in the cases above mentioned trade privileges in the form of the admission of the products of the colony free of any 
duty to the great markets of tlie mother country and giving to the people of the colony the products of the mother country free of any 
duty. This is true of France in her relations with most of her colonies as already explained, and it is also true of the United States in 
her relations with Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and in all these cases it lias been shown that the prosperity of the colon}'- greatly 
increased, and that, folloAving this increase of prosperity, the trade between the noncontiguous territory and the mother country 
rapidly increased. In Germany similar plans have been proposed but not adopted. The failure of this method in the case of Spain and 
her colonies seems to have been due in x>art to the excessive restrictions which she placed upon imports from other countries into the 
colonies, in other jiart to tlie local taxes levied in the mother country on colonial goods and the heavy taxes levie<l upon the colonies, 
and also in great part to the fact tliat the market of the home country to which the colonial goods were adn)itted was a comparatively 
small one, the entire annual importations of Spain being but about one-fifth tliose of France or the United States. In the United 
Kingdom and Netherlands the absence of any considerable tariff renders special advantages of this character to the colonies impracticable 
under present conditions, though it is vrell known that a strong sentiment in favor of a customs union for the United Kingdom and 
all her colonies exists both in the United Kingdom and her colonics. Two conventions urging such a union have been held attended 
largely by colonial representatives, and the proposition is still actively discussed both in the colonies and in PJngland. 

BEXEFITS TO TI[E COLONY FKOM TRAUE PEIVILEGES. 

These regulations of modern colonial management by which the tariff of the m'other country is extended around the colony and 
general restrictions of trade between the two communities removed, and special privileges substituted for restrictions, open tlie great 
consuming markets of the mother country to the colony free of any tariff restrictions, and tluis give it greater advantages in that market 
than are given to the products of any other country, while tliey place no restrictions on the sale of the colonial products to any other 
part of the world. By this process production in the colony is greatly stimulated. Ilegarding the imports of the colony, tlie method 
makes no requirement of the people of the colony in excess of that required of the people of the mother country, and in addition gives 
to the people of the colony all the commercial advantages they would have if residents of the home country (aside from tlie cost of 
transportation), since they are permitted to buy in the markets of the home country wherever comj^etition may offer the in the best 
prices, and transport such purchases into the colony free of any tariff restrictions. Thus the colony by tins process receives privileges 
from the mother country which no other country offers it, viz, the a])solutely free admission of all the products of tlie colony to its 
markets, and becomes in fact a x>'^rt of the great commercial community of the mother country, 

FREEDOM OF IXTERCnANGE ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT BETWEEN TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE TERRITORY, 

These advantages of interchange between the mother country and the colony are especially marked in cases wliere the colony can 
readily produce articles required in large quantities in the mother country, and the mother country produces an excess of the articles 
which the colony requires. This is likely to occur in the commerce of tropical colonies governed by temperativzone conntries. As 
shown elsewdiere in this study, the demand of the temperate-zone countries upon the Tro|)ics is steadily increasing, and is resulting in 
an increase of production in the Tropics. With that increase of production and sales by the tropical comnuniiti( s coiues an increased 
demand by them for the manufactures and food stuffs of tlie temperate zone, and thns a rapid increase in tlie intercliange. Tlie United 
States, for instamx^, requires and imports a million dollars' worth of tropical products every business day of the year, and the cliief 
imports of tlie tro])ical territory now under her control are manufactures and food stuffs, which form the princiiial share of her proeluction 
and exportation. The advantage of a free interchange of these article;' lietv>'een the two sections of whic^h the product of the one is the 
consumption of the other, and vice versa, is too obvious to reciuire distus-ion. It is apparently due to this fact (hat there 1ms occurred 
the very rapid growth in the production, exports, and general prosperit}- oi the tropical colonies and territ<:)ries Inning tliis freedom of 
interchange with the consuming and manufacturing countries of tlie temperate zone, and tliat tlie commerce of tliese colonies lias been 
much more largely with the mother country than in the cases where no special privileges for interchange are given. 

SHARE OF C0M3IERCE OF COLONIES ^ViTU THE GOVERNING COUNTRY. 

The following talile shows the percentage of the imports and exports of the British, Dutch, and French colonies, and Porto Eico 
and Hawaii which are drawn from or sent to the governing country: 

Statement Showing the Share which the Mother Country furnishes of the Imports or Receives of the Exports of the 
British, Dutch, and French Colonies, and Porto Pico and Hawaii, respectively. 



COLONIES. 



British 

Dutch 

French, with tarifYi .. 
French, without tariil" 

Porto Rico 

Hawaii 



PEHCENTAGE, 


Imports 


Exports 


from 


to 


mother 


mother 


country. 


country. 


43.4 


43.0 


40.0 


73.0 


47.0 


46.0 


70.0 


66.0 


69.6 


65.3 


78.8 


99.4 



^ Includes those colonics in which the taril! between the mother country and the colony still exists. 

2 Includes those c;olonies in which no tariff exists between the colony and tiie mother country (except as to sugar entering Franco from tJic colonic,'^), and 
the tarifl* of the mother country applies in the colony against all countries except France. 
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MOBEBK COMMUNICATION AND TBANSPORTATION BEING CLOSER BELATIONS BETWEEN COLONY AND MOTHER COUNTRY. 

The developments of the century, and especially of its last quarter, have annihilated space between lands formerly distant from each 
other. Vessels between New York and China, at the beginning of the century, carried their own commercial orders and occupied a 
year in the round trip. Now the commercial order goes by cable, and before the month is ended the goods are received and those which 
were sent in exchange have reached their destination. The time occupied in exchange of commodities between the mother coimtry and 
the colony in the most distant part of the world is now less than that which was formerly required to send the cotton of Louisiana to 
New England and receive its manufactures in exchange, or to transport the merchandise of Atlantic coast cities to those of the Pacific 
coast and receive the equivalent in the produce of that section. 

It is because of this increased facility of communication and transportation that a closer commercial relationship between the 
mother country and the colony is now practicable, and that there is in this later c^y a growing disposition to remove all restrictions 
upon such relationship, especially where the exchange in each case supplies local requirements and furnishes markets for local produc- 
tions. In the freedom of interchange between the producing and consuming sections of a great country such as the United States is to 
be found the greatest factor in its commercial prosperity, and if the products of the colony are required in the mother country and those 
of the mother country are required in the colony, the disposition of modern colonial management seems to be to extend to them that 
principle of free interchange by removing restrictions between the two sections thus mutually dependent upon each other, except in 
those articles whose local production would be interfered with by such action. 

The experience of colonizing nations seems to point to this one result, namely, that the enduring basis of prosperity for a country 
and its colonies is to be found in mutual markets. Only on this foundation can a mother country and her colonies ever become truly 
complemental factors of a compact commercial o/ganism. In the application of this principle there are exceptions which m practice 
will no doubt be observed; but the rule is none the less the net outcome of the world's colonial experience. 



SUMMARIZATION. 



RESULTS OF THE STUDIES OF THE SIX GREAT QUESTIONS OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 



It may not be improper, in closing this study of the six great questions into which the subject at the beginning divided itself, to 
briefly summarize the facts developed by the investigation. Necessarily, much of the material gathered among the people and 
publications of all the great nations now maintaining colonies could not be presented in the detailed form that might be desirable for 
those wishing to make an exhaustive study of this subject, while on the other hand the presentation, even in its present length, may 
exceed the limits of time at the command of many desiring concise information upon this important subject. For these reasons the 
following summarization is offered as a result of the study of the six great questions named at the opening of this study (page 1217). 

Before stating these conclusions it is proper to again call attention to the fact that this study and the conclusions drawn therefrom 
relate especially to conditions in tropical and subtropical colonies. As was stated upon the opening page of the w^ork, it is in colonies of 
this class that the people of the United States are especially interested at the present time from the practical standpoint. The conclusions 
do not relate, therefore, as a general rule to conditions in the great self-governing colonies inhabited chiefly by people of the mother 
country, such, for example, as Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 

It has been assumed in this study that the chief purpose in the management of tropical and subtropical colonies is the development 
and advancement of the people of the colony and the territory- which they occupy, and that when this is accomplished the result will be 
beneficial to the commerce of the mother pountry and the world through both the increased production and consumption which will 
follow such development of the territories in question. 

It is along the lines above indicated that this study has been made and the conclusions which follow reached. 

(1) What sliare of tlie government of the successfully manag'ed colony originates at the seat of the home govern- 
ment and what share in the colony ; and by whom and in what manner are the laws and regulations created ? 

The general system of government adopted for the colony is determined by action of the legislative body of the home government, 
and when this is done the conduct of the details is placed in the hands of a department of the government. All nations now attempting 
the government of communities differing in race, customs, and climatic conditions from those of the home government, appoint from 
their own people a governor and other executive officers, and these officials, with others named by the home government, form the 
law-making body in the colony, though in the more advanced colonies a popular branch of the lawmaking body is also elected by the 
people of the colony. The more important of the laws and regulations formed by this lawmaking body are submitted to the home 
government and are subject to its final action, but the details of framing and administering the laws and regulations are left to the 
representatives in the colony of the home government. (For detailed discussion see p. 1218.) 

(2) What share of the administration within the colony is conducted by representatives of the home government, 
and what share is intrusted to the natives in conjunction with the representatives of the home government? 

The general administration of government in the colony is performed by the governor and other executive ofiicers, and the 
lawmaking is by the legislative bodies above described; but the details of administration are largely carried out by natives, in conjunction 
with, and under the supervision of, the direct representatives of the home government. Loe^l and municipal legislation and 
administration is left to the natives wherever practicable, and they are encouraged to assume the duties qf administering law and order 
and improving and developing the community. (For detailed discussion see p. 1237. ) 

(3) What steps are taken and methods applied to improve the material, mental, and moral condition of the people of 
the colony ? 

The first and most important steps after the development of order are the creation of roads, railways, telegraphs, steamship lines, 
and other methods of communication and transportation by which the natural products of the colony can be sent to the markets of the 
world, where they will find ready sale. With this the native finds his earning power increased, and with this increase of earnings 
comes increased desire for the comforts and conveniences of civilization, which in turn are followed by better homes, education, 
newspapers, schools, churches, and increased powers of self-government. The public works for the development and improvement of 
the colony are usually created with funds raised by local taxation or loans based upon future revenues, and not with funds supplied by 
the home government, nor does the home government usually make itself responsible for the loans raised by the colony. (For detailed 
discussion see p. 1278.) 

(4) How are habits of industry and thrift inculcated among the natives and the necessary labor supply obtained for 
the development of industries which shall render the colony self-supporting and its people prosperous? 

The methods above described, by which the earning power of the native is greatly enhanced and his desire for the comforts of 

civilization correspondingly increased, stimulate industry and thrift. The diversification of industries and the individual ownership of 

land by the natives also develop habits of industry and increase their earning power. In those industries which require large 

estabMshments and a steady labor supply, such as sugar, tobacco, and coffee, or in the construction of great public works, a part of the 

labor supply has been in some colonies obtained from other sources; but as a rule native labor, when properly stimulated by the 

methods above referred to, proves sufficient for the requirements of the colony, (For detailed discussion see p. 1278. ) 
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(5) How are the necessary funds for tlie conduct of tlie colonial government raised, and is any part of such funds 
supplied by the home government? 

The funds for the conduct of the government of the colony are raised by methods similar to those utilized in the more advanced 
communities of the world. In most cases customs duties supply a larger share of the revenues than any other single item. In a few 
instances, notably India and Java, the ownership of land is retained by the government, the land being leased to the natives at a low 
rental under leases usually renewable perpetually, and a large share of the revenue is obtained from these sources. The colonies are 
required to raise sufficient revenue to meet all their expenses, both of current administration and permanent improvements, and in many 
cases the railroads, telegraph lines, etc., are also constructed from public funds and are owned by the colony. (For detailed discussion 
see p. 1356. ) 

(6) The commercial relation between the colony and the mother country; its ability to supply the articles required in 
the home country and to absorb those produced for export by the mother country, and the extent to which the tariff* and 
other regulations between the colony and the mother country are adjusted to encourage this mutual interchange. 

The principal productions of the colony are usually raw materials and natural food products, and these are usually the principal 
importations of the mother country. The principal productions of the mother country are manufactures and prepared food products, 
and these are also the principal importations of the colony. This is especially the case if the colony is located in the Tropics and the 
mother country in the Temperate 2ione. A free interchange of products between the two communities thus mutually dependent upon 
each other for necessary supplies and a necessary market for the surplus of each is therefore essential. This condition, coupled with the 
gj'owth of facilities for cheap and rapid transportation and intercommunication, has led in many cases to the removal of restrictive tariffs 
t^tween the mother country and the colony for the encouragement of the same free interchange between the colony and the mother 
country as that which exists between the States or provinces of the mother country itself. Specific articles, however, such as sugar for 
example, which the mother country produces or may produce, are excepted from this general system. This is especially true in 
countries having a high tariff. In low-tariff countries, which already admit most of the products of all countries free of duty, the tariff 
regulations naturally make no discriminations relative to the products of the colony, and those of the colony make no discrimination 
relative to the mother country, except in the case of Canada, which grants to the products of the United Kingdom and certain of the 
British colonies a reduction of one-third in tariff rates. (For detailed discussion see p. 1390. } 



COLOl^IAL METHODS COMPARED. 

CAUSES OF THE SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF THE NATIONS WHICH HAVE GOVERNED COLONIAL TERRITORY. 

[From introductory volume of " Historical Geography of British Colonies," by Hon. C. P. Lucas, late of Balliol College, Oxford, now assistant under secretary of 
state, British Colonial Office,— Republished by consent of author and publisher: The Clarendon Press, Oxford, England.] 

If the work done by the EngUsh nation has in the end proved to be of better quahty and more lasting character than that of other 
peoples; if the English succeeded in India, while the Portuguese failed; if British America has prospered, while Spanish America has 
not; if the United States grew^ and developed out of all proportion to the French colony in Canada; one great reason for the difference 
seems to be that the members of the English-speaking race, as compared with other races, have throughout its history, both at home and 
abroad, relied not so much on their government as on themselves. * * * 

GOVERNMENT MOHE DIFFICULT THAN CONQUEST. 

Conquest is a temporary matter only; the colonization of an uninhabited country may begin with conquering, but it requires in 
addition some element of greater permanence. This is found in the two remaining characteristics of colonizing races—power of assimilation 
and capacity for government. It is not difficult for a strong nation to subdue a savage tribe or people; the difficulty comes later, and con- 
sists in finding a modus vivendi between the conquerors and the conquered. It is comparatively easy to extend English conquests in South 
Africa and annex fresh square miles of territory; but the difficulty of teaching English, Dutch, and natives to live side by side has at 
present proved almost insurmountable. Here, then, a race which can adapt itself to others has a great advantage; while even at the 
earlier — the conquering — stage, the power of assimilation has been shown in history to be of the greatest value. 

ASSIMILATION OF NATIVES. 

The Spaniards, for instance, were notably helped in their conquest of America by the facility with which they intermixed with the 
natives; and it is a matter of story how much Cortes was helped in his Mexican campaigns by his Indian mistress and interpreter, Marina. 

The French afford a still more striking instance of the hifiuence which attaches to a race ready to adopt the customs and manners 
of the natives of the country, or to find means of engrafting upon the latter their own civilization. In Canada, we read of Champlaiii 
spending his life in great measure in the Indian lodges, and of a later French governor, de Frontenac, taking part in the savage rites of 
the Indians and joining in the war dance. And in the East Indies, when French and English were striving for tlie mastery, Dupleix 
not only converted himself for the time being into an oriental prince, but achieved the more difficult feat of habituating the natives to 
the discipline and drill of European soldiers, showing thereby the way by which a few Europeans might conquer and hold a great 
Eastern empire. * ^ * 

But there is a possible drawback to this power of assimilation; it lies in this, that the colonizing race may in time be merged in the 
lower m ti/e race, and become degraded in its new home. This has been the case with the Spanish in America—the Spaniard has in 
course of years rather become assimilated to the Indian than the Indian to the Spaniard. A mixed race has sprung u]) of lower type 
than that of the original immigrant, and the final result, as seen in the South American States, compares unfavorably with that which 
has been produced in other cases where the incoming race has, as in North America, shown less adax>tabi]ity to, and less inclination to, 
mix with the native inhabitants of the country. 

The last and most important characteristic to be looked for in colonizing races is the power of governing. It is a quality which 
would seem to be found more especially among peoples which are deficient in capacity for assimilation. A rnJer must possess strength of 
character, and strength of character is not often compatible with flexibility. The Romans in ancient, the Englisli in modern times stand 
out above all peoples for having built up and maintained a great empire of colonies and dependencies. There was little power of assimi- 
lation in the Romans, and there is little in the English; but in the character of both nations might be traced a strong leaning to system, 
a strong love of justice and law, and some idea of governing for the sake of the governed. * * * 

SPANISH COLONIAL METHODS. 

A mixed race themselves, the Spaniards were ready to intermingle with the races with whom they were brought into contact. A 
fighting, ruthless, and fanatical people, having vanquished the heathen at home, they were prepared to carry their conquests into other 
lands. At the end of the fifteenth century the spirit of adventure, the desire of gold, and the crusading impulse all combined to ' 
stimulate and influence the Spanish mind; and the strong and ambitious Government of Spain was only too ready to sanction schemes 
of annexation and conquest, hoping by such means to increase the 'prestige of the country, to add to its material resources, and so to 
make it the leading power of the world. * ^ * 

Her vast American dominions were the result of rapid conquest, not of gradually growing commercial settlement. In North 
America the English made slow way in a desolate land, among scattered savage tribes which could be exterminated but not enslaved. 
The course of the Spaniards was widely different. In Mexico and Peru they conquered at a blow nations which were rich, powerful, 
and well oi^aiiized, but which had long been broken in to despotism, and when once subdued became the slaves of the conquerors. 
The conquest of Mexico was effected in less than three years; that of Peru in some ten or eleven years; and nearly the whole of the 
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Spanish possessions in America were acquired within sixty years from the date when Colnmhns first set sail from Spain. English 
colonization in North America was from the first colonization in its true sense. It consisted of settlements in which there was no native 
element to be found, and in spite of isolated instances of intermingling, such as are portrayed in the romantic story of Pocahontas, the 
English and the Indians li^'-ed entirely outside each other. The Spanish-American colonies, on the other hand, were simply conquered 
dependencies, containing a large native population. The Spanish conquest was too rapid to produce sound and beneficial results; the 
conquerors lost their heads, plunged into cruelty and extravagance, glutted themselves with gold and silver instead of quietly developing 
commerce and agriculture; and, yielding to the temptations of their position and the enervating influence of the climate, in no long 
time degenerated in mind and body. The liome Government might have checked the pace at which the work was carried on; but if 
well-meaning it was unwise; it constantly sanctioned fresh conquests and encouraged the colonization of the mainland before the 
colonies on the islands were well and healthily established. * * * 

DUTCH COLONIAL METHODS. 

When we turn to the Dutch, we come to a new phase of colonization. The work is now taken up by one of the northern nations 
of Europe, and by a people of the Teuton breed, embodying the spirit of opposition to political and religious despotism, a trading and 
seafaring race. The struggle between Spain and Holland was a struggle between Latin and Teuton, between absolutism and democracy, 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant, between continental imperialism and a people who sought for trade, not for empire, who 
looked to the sea, not to the land, and who represented the rise of the middle class in the modern social system, as opposed to the old 
monarchy, church, and aiistocracy. -^ * * 

Among the causes of the success of the Dutch colonization in past time, writers have noticed their strict attention to business, 
involving dogged maintenance of their commercial monopolies, the rigid supervision kept over their subordinate officers, and the 
combination in the case of the latter of regular payment and systematic promotion with absolute prohibition of private trading. In 
these respects they stand out in contrast to the Portuguese: They were more honest and more systematic in their dealings; at the same 
time they treated the natives wdth greater humanity. Apart, too, from the respective characters of the two peoples, the Dutch gained 
by coming after the Portuguese, just as the English gained by coming after the Dutch. The natives, who hated all foreign interference, 
naturally hated most their masters for the time being, so the newcomers were welcomed as in some sort deliverers and friends. Further, 
the Dutch were well aware of the danger of undue extension of empire, and were carried beyond the limits of their power as a trading 
nation by force of circumstances, not by their own inclinations. Their likeness to the Carthaginians of old in ])artiality for island 
settlements has already been noticed, and the Netherlands Indies at the present day are a collection of island dependencies. 

Their decline was natural. Many causes have been assigned for it — constant little wars with the natives, English competition, decay 
of the energy which had formed and sustained their great trading companies — decay which was evicienced in the constant change of 
governors and in the corrui^tion of too poorly paid subordinate officials. But the simple account of their decline is, that their commercial 
system was unprogressive and unsound, and that they themselves, instead of growing out of the merchant stage, fell back more and 
more into the position of mere traders. ^ ^ ^ 

No people ever had so definite an aim in foreign and colonial policy as the Dutch, and none ever realized their aim more completely. 
From the first their one object was to secure the trade of the Spice Islands. They tried to avoid collision with other powers, they did 
not want to conquer, they did not want to acquire territory, they wanted only to trade. And when in 1824, after the Napoleonic wars, 
Holland having become a political cipher in Europe, and having lost Ceylon and the Cape, gained by treaty with England recognition 
of her possessions in the East Indian Archipelago, the object with which she became a colonial power was finally attained. 

FRENCH COLONIAL METHODS. 

France, like Spain and unlike Portugal and Holland, has filled the place in history of a great continental power, and her career in 
the field of colonization has been that of a nation seeking for empire, rather than of a commercial people bent on quietly planting 
settlements and by slow degrees extending its trade. 

CAUSES OF FRENCH FAILURES. 

The successive failures of the French are attributed by historians to the bad policy and mismanagement of their rulers, and though 
every nation must be held responsible for the kind of government which it produces or to which it submits, yet it is true that the history 
of France beyond that of any other country can be read aright only by constantly distinguishing between the people and the 
Government. 

The French have in many respects always been eminently suited for colonizing. They have never been found wanting in 
enterprise, in fighting qualities, or x)Ower of adapting themselves to new i)eoples and new countries. Their history, in the East and 
West alike, proves that they reached a x^oint far beyond that of merely intermarrying with Indians and falling in with native ways and 
savage modes of life. Their leaders showed a definite policy in dealing with the native races. They treated them with humanity and 
consideration, they organized them and gave them cohesion, they formed alliances and counter-alliances, and carried the spirit of 
European politics into Asia and America. Such were the dealings of Dupleix in India, of Champiain at one time and Montcalm at 
another in Canada. To quote Mr, Parkman's words, in his comparison of the English and French in America: '' The scheme of English 
. colonization made no account of the Indian tribes. In the scheme of French colonization they were all in all." ^ * * 

TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT. 

Politically, they made two mistakes: In the first place, they tried to do too much; in the second place, they wanted a settled, a 
continuous, and a reliable policy. As regards the first point, Professor Seeley points out that France had too many irons in the fire; 
that her European policy was fatal to her colonial empire, and that "she lost the New World because she was always divided between 
a policy of colonial extension and a policy of European conquest.^' Similarly, Professor Freeman shows tliat 'Hhe time of the greatest 
power of France in Europe'^ (the end of the last and the beginning of the present century) "was by no means equally favorable to her 
advance in other parts of the world," and that, while she conquered her neighbors on the Continent, she lost her dependencies abroad. 
It need hardly be added that the same fault of taking up too much at once has been conspicuous in French foreign policy in late years. 
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EXCESSIVE RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 

But if the political mistakes of the French Government were pjreat, its attitude in the matter of religion was even more fatr.l to 
the strength and permanence of the French colonial empire. French colonization was in its origin in great measure the work of the 
Huguenots, who formed no small portion of the industrial classes of France, and who numbered in their ranks the sailors and merchants 
of the west coast. Yet, as we have seen, when the Huguenots in the sixteenth century settled in Brazil and Florida, they were neglected 
or betrayed by the French Government. In 1685 they were driven out of France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and they 
were deliberately excluded from Canada, the one part of the world which, greatly through their instrumentality, bade fair to becoine in 
fact as in name New France. When in 1627 Eichelieu incorporated the company of the 100 associates to carry on the colonization of 
Canada, one of the terms of the charter of incorporation was that no Huguenot should be allowed to settle there, and through the 
influence of the Jesuits this suicidal policy was steadily maintained as long as Canada remained a French possession. Persecuted creeds 
were sure to find a refuge in one or other of the English colonies; but the religious control of the Canadians was placed absolutely in 
the hands of Jesuit missionaries or of French priests, whose bigotry, in Acadia at least, was, by the testimony of their own countrymen, 
the main cause of the sufferings and misery of the settlers during the struggle between England and France. The judgment of history 
is that France lost Canada through the policy of religious exclusiveness which her rulers i)ursued. Nor can it be supposed that the 
effects of this policy ended here. Though the large majority of Frenchmen professed the Roman Catholic faith, measures of intolerance 
which drove from France her most industrious citizens and which blighted the progress and caused tlie loss of her most promising 
colony must necessarily have widened the gulf between the French Government and the French people, and made it clear, if evidence 
were wanted, that the policy of the court was opposed to the interests of the nation. 

GOVERNMENT BY AN ARISTOCEACY. 

The evils of a despotic government may be to some extent discounted if it reduces all classes of its subjects to the same political 
and social level, but this redeeming leature was wanting under the despotism of the Bourbons. The laws, the administration, and the 
social system of France during their reigns were such as to favor the aristocratic classes at the expense of the general community; and 
the inequalities which pressed so hardly upon the lower orders, and which finally gave birth to the French revolution, were not confined 
to the mother country, but were perpetuated in the colonies. The result was seen in Cana^la. Once conquered by the English, the 
Canadian people tasted better liberty and felt the benefit of more democratic institutions. They w^ere given a just criminal law, and 
were allowed to retain their old civil rights and customs and their old religion. Though but sixteen years after the conquest of Canada 
the revolt of the United States gave them a most favorable opportunity for rising against their English masters, they showed no 
disposition to upset the new order of things. They rested contented with an alien rule, and practically gave out to the world that their 
own French Government — selfish, corrupt, and out of sympathy with national growth and progress— had shown itself unfitted to 
maintain and develop a great colonial system. 

In spite, how^ever, of the loss of their dependencies in the last century, the French at the present day fill a very different position 
anlong colonizing nations from that of the Spaniards or Portuguese. France is still a power and a forward power in all parts of the 
globe, conquering rather than settling, and still as of old interfering in too many places at once. 

BRITISH COLONIAL METHODS. 

The great success of the English at once in planting colonies and in retaining them when planted must be mainly attributed to the 
character of the country and the race. 

Great Britain stands alone in Europe in being an island power. For over two hundred years she has had no part or lot in the 
continent of Europe; and the one geographical fact of being bounded on all sides by the sea accounts, as writers have time without 
number pointed out, for the special course taken by EngMsh history. 

The insular position of England has made the English a race of sailors. It has given the country a temperate climate, far more 
favorable to systematic effort than the more intense heat and cold of inland countries in the same latitude. Most of all, it has kept the 
people from being perpetually entangled, like their French neighbors, in foreign troubles, leaving them free to develop and extend their 
commerce and empire in Europe and the East. ^ ^ ^ 

In the early days of restless migration England was not left to herself, and many streams from many lands have combined to give her 

a mixed population. The English-speaking breed is one composed of various elements—English, Saxons, Jutes, Danes, Northmen, 

Flemings; while the Welsh, the Irish, the Manx, and the Northern Scotch are distinct offshoots of the Celtic stock. In sliort, there is 

no more sameness in the inhabitants of these islands than there is in the home which they inhabit. Differences of race, too, have been 

accompanied by varieties of religion; for the line is shari:)ly drawn between the English Episcopalian, the Scotch Presbyterian, the Welsh 

Methodist, and the Irish Roman Catholic. 

^^ These diversities of geography, of breed, and religious thought give some clue to the history of the English as a colonizing nation. 

/ The sea bade them colonize, and as colonization takes men into various parts of the earth, and places them in very varying circumstaiices, 

/ it seems to follow that the inhabitants of a country which is a miniature world in itself will be more successful colonizers than those 

■ whose land and breed and thought are all of one uniform type. * ^ ^ 

It has been said that the English come last in the list of colonizing peoples, and it is true that in founding settlements and acquiring 
territory beyond the seas they were at first outstripped by other European nations. 

At the same time England was worthily represented in early maritime enterprise. * * * 

But, bold and energetic as were the English voyagers of the sixteenth century, their enterprise produced at the time no tangible 
result. For a century and more after the first discovery of the New World and the rounding of the Cape of (:lood Hope the l^Jiglish 
people were merely training themselves for the coming time. Spain and Portugal had made tlieir colonial empires and were }}eginiiiiig 
to decay before our fathers had planted a single settlement or won a single colonial dependency. The Dutch secured a foothold in tlie 
East and posseesed themselves of the rich heritage of the Portuguese, while the English trading vessels were still slowly and painfrJly 
finding their way into the Indian seas. The French outpaced us in North America. It was only after long years of hard struggle that 
English colonization in the West, deriving its strength and solidity from independence of the home Government, proved its sux>eriority 
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to the work of rival countries; and English merchants in the East Indies showed that private enterprise is surer if slower in its results 
tlian efforts directed by and relying on the state. 

The sixteenth century, then, was the time of training, and with the seventeenth colonization began. There have thus been nearly 
three centuries during which the English have l>een engaged in colonizing, and a study of the manner in which the colonial ix)ssessions 
of Great Britain have been acquired will show that each century of colonization has had a distinct character of its own. * * * 

LESSONS TAUGHT BY HEB LOSSES, 

There is one striking fact in the foreign and colonial history of England which should never be left out of sight. England has 
distinctly gained by her losses. Twice in her history she made a great effort, and signally failed. 

In the Middle Ages she tried to become mistress of France, but the battles of Crecy and Agincourt were fought and won in vain, 
and the Channel Islands have long been the only remnant of her Norman or French dominions. If she had succeeded in her attempt 
to become a continental power she would have lost the advantage of her insular position, and would in all probability have been even 
less successful than other European nations in the sphere of colonization, inasmuch as her front would have been more divided than 
that of purely continental countries, and she would have spent her energies in vainly trying to go two ways at once. 

In the eighteenth century she mismanaged her North American colonies, and when they turned restive she tried to coerce them 
and was utterly beaten. 

If the proper aim of a nation is simply to own so many square miles of the earth's surface, there is no redeeming side to this faikire. 
But if a people should look rather to leaveuing the world and to building up strong and wholesome communities then the loss of the 
United States was in a sense a gain. As far as can be judged, they have prospered in independence, at least as nnich as would have 
been the case if they had retained their allegiance to the Enghsh Crown, and as years have gone on they have shown some inclination 
to draw closer again to tlie motlier country. 

Their loss has set England free to work in other directions. She looked out for a new field of colonization and found it in Australia. 
So the net outcome of the war of independence has been that tlie British race has not lost America and has gained other parts of the 
world. 

But a still greater result has followed from this defeat. England learned thereby the true mode of dealing with colonies. Her 
liberal colonial policy in the present century, which stands out in brilliant contrast to the systems of other times and other nations, is 
the direct fruit of her greatest mistake and her most striking failure. '^' * f 

STEAM AND ELECTRICITY HAVE MADE NEW COLONIAL CONDITIONS AND RELATIONS. 

Though the nineteenth century has brought great additions to the Enghsh Empire, it has been still more notable for the changes 
which have taken place during its years in the internal condition of the colonies and in their relations to the mother country and to 
each other. Railways, steamers, and telegraphs have been introduced, great social reforms have been carried out, self-government 
has been granted to the larger colonies, and the confederation movement is still at work in its double form — colonial confederation on 
the one hand, imperial confederation on the other. * * * 

During the present century the mother country has by these means been brought into infinitely closer and more systematic 
communication with the colonies, the colonies with the mother country and each other, and the various districts of each great 
dependency one with another. 

There is now no colony, however remote, which is not connected with the outer world by a regular line of steamers. Even the 
Falkland Islands are periodically visited by the shi|)s of a Hamburg company on their way to and from the Pacific ports of South 
America. There are, further, very few colonies which do not enjoy the benefits of a submarine telegraph, Mauritius being perhaps the 
most notable exception. 

The large colonies^ too, have completed or are rapidly developing systems of railways and inland telegraphs throughout their 
territory. -^ * * 

England and her colonies, then, are now in daily correspondence by the telegraph. Every steamer takes out Englishmen to one 
or other of the colonies and brings back colonists tt) England, There are no long breaks of communication. If one ship is wrecked, 
two or three others arrive safely within a few days. If a telegraph cable gives way there is probably another line still working, and the 
faulty cable is speedily repaired. Thus the great difficulty with which ancient states had to contend, that of keeping a hold on distant 
dependencies, is now in great measure surmounted, and steam and electricity go far to counteract the natural tendency of peoples Vv^ho 
live at the other end of the earth to sepam,te more and more from their original home. 

It is interesting to speculate whether this latter tendency wdll in the long run prevail, or whether railways, streamers, and telegraphs 
will prove a stronger counteracting force. For instance, the older men among the Australians are mainly English born. Many of the 
colonists have gone out quite lately from this countryj and England, to an Australian, is in great measure synonymous with home. 
But it would be foolish to disguise the fact that, as years go on, generations must spring up who in a sense know not Joseph; a race of 
men to whom England will be the land of their fathers, but not of themselves; who will find in Australia alone an ever- wddening sphere 
for their ambitions and an ever-growing stimulus to their interests, and in whose minds the sentiment for what is past and for Vvhat is 
distant will be weakened by the ties and the reahties of the pre^nt. 

Bleanwhile, however, steam and electricity will be at work in direct opposition to this centrifugal tendency, promoting unity of 
interest, multiplying intercourse between these two parts of the world, and strengthening the bonds of common race and common 
language. It ^vould indeed be difficult to prophesy which force will prevail in the future. 

I The tropical dependencies of England have been already contrasted with her settlements, but one additional and important point 

of contrast may here be noticed in connectidn with the subject of steamers and railw^ays. Englishmen have made their homes in 
Canada J Australia, or South Africa, and while the effect of steam is to produce a constant interchange of visits, the Canadian or 
Australian, for instance, goes back to his own colony after a while; or if he stays permanently in Great Britain, his place is more than 
filled up by fresh English emigrants. But in India, as ha« been seen, Englishmen do not make a lasting resting-place; consequently, 
wliile steamers and railways take out far more tourists to the East than would have traveled in old days, they also bring back 
Englishmen from the East at far shorter intervals than of yore. Where a man would stay twenty years in India without coming back 
to Europe, he now stays five or six, probably sending his wife and children back even sooner; consequently the East is even less of a 
home to English people than it ever was. The Anglo-Indian is more English and less Indian than he used to be. While still in India 
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he gets ten English letters and newspapers to one he could have got in the old days, and liis mind and lieart are more than ever set on 
his own country. So modern inventions have had in this case two almost contradictory effects. Since steam and electricity have ))een 
brought into play, both tourists and stayers at home hear and see much more of India and the Indians than their fatliers did; hut, on 
the other hand, those whose calling lies in the East spend their lives there in a much less degree than was the case in the past. 

The Government of the Emx>ire, too, has been entirely revolutionized by science. Where there is governing to be done, it is done 
to a far greater extent from home and in a far more methodical and systematic way than in old times, while at the same lime ])ublic 
opini(jn, both at home and in the colonies, is brought to bear on all foreign and colonial questions to a degree which was once unknown. 
So far as abuses are prevented by all the world knowing at once any important step taken by officials, and so far as a uniform system of 
administration is produced by regular correspondence, science has worked an unmixed good. 

DOES COLONIZATION PAY THE GOVERNING COUNTRY AND THE COLONY? 

The writer above quoted, Mr. C. P. Lucas, in his introduction to the 1890 edition of Sir G. G. Lewis's Government of Dependencies, 
discusses the practical side of colonial control from the standpoint of the governing country, as follows: 

"Lewis devotes four chapters of his book to the advantages and disadvantages accruing to the dominant country from its supremacy 
over a dependency, and to a dependency from its dependence on the dominant country. 

"Let us look at the credit side of the account, the advantages which arise from owning a colony, as enumerated by Sir George 0, 
Lewis. The first is deriving tribute from it. Now, it is true that Great Britain does not derive 'any direct trilmte or revenue' from her 
colonies; she does not regard them as feeding the Imperial exchequer, which is tlie view from which the Dutch have regarded tlien* 
East Indian possessions; but, on the other hand, Lewis's dictum that 'the notion of deriving a tribute from dependencies, or even of 
makmg them defray all the expenses incurred by the supreme government on their account, is now generally abandoned,' certainly does 
not hold good at the present day. The view that the colonies should refund, as far as possible, the expenses incurred by tlie motlier 
country in their behalf is much more strongly lield now^ than it was fifty years ago. While the w^hole cost of the India ofiice in London 
is defrayed from Indian revenues, while India contributes to the cost of tlie British embassy in Persia and of the consular establishments 
in China, it is difficult to say that she pays no tribute to England; and when the Australians are beginning to contribute toward the naval 
strength of the Empire, the analogy of the confederacy of Delos under the headship of Athens is at once suggested. 'The general policy 
of England,' says Lewis, 'has been not to compel her dependencies to contribute to defraying the expense of the general government.' 
This should now be rewritten, as follow^s: 'The general policy of England is to invite iier self-governing colonies, and to compel her 
dependencies, to contribute to defraying the general expenses of the British Empire.' 

AID IN TIME OF WAR. 

^'The second advantage is assistance of military or naval purposes furnislied by the colony. This advantage, which it is difficult to 
distinguish from tribute, if tribute means more than simply the payment of so much money, certainly exists at the present time. The 
most striking instance is the contingent of troops so generously sent by Australia to the Sudan; while, following Lewis's ilhistrations under 
this liead, readers may be reminded that Indian troops served in the Egyptian war^ that they garrison Aden, and that several of the 
British dependencies, such as Gibraltar and Malta, are appropriated, in whole or part, as Imperial military or naval stations. 

COMMERCE WITH THE COLONY. 

"The third advantage is trade with colonies. This advantage partly exists, partly has disappeared. It exists in the sense 
that, if India, or Singapore, or Hongkong w^ere owned by another European power, British trade would no doubt be seriously crippled 
by hostile tariffs. On the other hand, it is difficult to say that Great Britain derives any trade advantages from her connection with the 
self-governing colonies, seeing that those colonies treat her commerce no better and no worse than that of foreign nations. It is impossible 
to prove that 'trade follows the flag.' It is equally idle to try to prove Lewis's thesis, that 'the trade between England and the United 
States is probably far more profitable to the mother country than it would have been if they had remained in a state of dependence 
upon her,' supposing, that is to say, that the dependence were only the nominal dependence of a self-governing colony; but it may be 
taken as generally true, that ' the best customer wdiich a nation can have is a thriving and industrious community, whetlier it be dependent 
or independent.' 

EMIGEATION OF SURPLUS POPULATION AND CAPITAL. 

"The fourth advantage is the facilities offered by colonies to the dominant country for the emigration of its surplus population, and 
for advantageous employment of its capital. This advantage continues, but is not as marked as it was. In India, for instance, or the 
Malay Indies there is a field for the employment of Englishmen and English capital which would be much restricted if these territories 
did not belong to Great Britain; but, if we turn to the so-called fields of emigration, the self-governing colonies w^ith their temperate 
climates, we find that the governments of those colonies are now nearly as chary of encouraging emigration as is the Government of the 
United States; that, in spite of restrictions imposed by their Government, the United States have proved infinitely more attracitive to 
British emigrants than any British colony; and that the mother country now retains no power wliatever of disposing of tlie waste hinds 
of Canada or Australasia. Nor does there seem much, if any, greater inducement for the investment of British ca|)ital in Ihitish colonies 
than in stable foreign countries, except in the case of the Crown colonies. These latter colonies, being under Imperial control, are 
considered to be a specially secure field for investment; but it is difficult to suppose that, if they did not exist, British investors would not 
find other equally profitable, if somewhat less assured, fields of investment. It may be noted, in passing, that it has been sometimes 
considered a disadvantage, that the loans raised by the self-governing colonies are so largely held in Great Britain; for, if a financial crisis 
in one of these comnmnities coincided with a time of friction between the colony and the mother country, the colony might be teivipted 
to rey)udiate its debt simply by way of crippling the dominant country. Such a suggestion, however, is so utterly improl)al>le, that it 
seems almost unfair to the colonies even to place it on paper. 

"The fifth advantage is the employment of a colony as a place to wdiich convicted criminals may be transported. This advantage, 
if it can be called an advantage, has disappeared; but it may be observed that it is a fallacy to regard transportation simply as a meany 
of disposing of criminals. The history of the American and West India colonies, as well as that of Australia, shows that, in past times, 
it was at least as much a method of colonization, of finding settlers for a new country, and labor for colonist employers. The system 
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was not ill suited to "bygone days, and was not disadvantageous to colonies in their early stages. It has been given up in the British 
Empire as being no longer required, as out of harmony with the spirit of the time, and as liaving led to abuses; but it is a mistake to 
^peak of it simply as an advantage to the mother country, for, to take only one instance, Eussian transportation to Siberia has, with all 
its horrors, been a means of colonizing that country, and to some extent developing its resources. The system in this case has probably 
done no good to the dominant country, but it has not been without advantage to the dependency. 

WEAK AKD HELPLESS COLONIES MUST NOT BE DESERTED, 

" it might be add^d that, in the grc ir ^o-ii^ty oi miihws, lir^ne-ly is tlie he-t policy, and that if it is immoral for a country to throw 
off a lirljilt^-^^i dt'iH-ndeiicy it can not ]>e i'jUraitiigeous for it to dio so. It wouhl h)se its national credit, and its subjects ami foreign 
ntMghhnr-^ alike \\ f)uld erase <o trns;t its ^^ ord. Thir? anjjumeiit jHjwriiidly ap])]ics to tiie case of (uvat Britain. Many of her dependencies 
are lu ]yh ^s, in tlie sense of not being ub!e lo ^tand alone. Somr- are too smai', p(;me are too divided in race, or religion, or interest to do 
So. If icloa^erl from <h^^;endenco ou ( in^at Ihitaln, they \vcau<l ])a<s inb) tho kvepitig of another power; they would not be gainers by 
the chauL-e, and tho counTiv wliicli tli-n-w 1h<^m off would lo-'e not only in trade, lad also in st'lf-esteem and in the contidenceof others. 
The ])eo)>l!\ which ]m\< it- lumd io tl\e plow and looks !u\rk, is m.t lit, and i^ not <l-r -uhmI lif, to hold its place among the Kingdoms of 
tins world. ^ ^ ^- 

THE ADVANTAGES TO THE C0IX>NV. 

"Now lot US ask what advantagc^-^, if any. tlie colonit-s (h-iive from their eomK^ction with Great Britain. 

'''Jliore is no Ihiti^h ]4»-'sr-sion Hhich <loes not reap some hen(M'lt irotii ])eing imder the protectioi! of tlie most ubiquitons licet in 
the \vf>rld. ]Ov(>n Hk^ stronirost <d the eol<»nios, such as Caiuida, would lose something if, as an indc])endent country, it eould no longer 
send oi;i its hhij^s to vnA or \^e-i under cover of the ih'iti^ii (lag, and it, when tliey touc}ie<l at one or oilier <.f the umuy ocean 
strongholds of (Jroat Uritidn, they ('(-nld no jonuor have any riuht to he sheltennl by its lortihcations and relieved from its sio,\.s. 

"The secfoi'i advtuitaire, that of p<H-aniary assistance^, alsc^ still exists, as lias already ])e(4i seen, though it has also Iseen shown that 
Groiit r>.iiain nov,- sx>ends !• ss nioiu^y dirc-ctly on licr colonies and receives more trihutc in one form or anotlK^ from tr.em than used 
to bo the cse^e. This result follows Irom the fact that the colonic-, liaving become mou^ de\ehf]u-d in cour,^,^ of years, .are thcrefor'c more 
able to pay the whole or ] lut of tiiel*-^ expens(-s. and stau'l le--^ in c.^h^I of pecuniary as-i-fance Ibjin the <lonunant couLitrv. Gyi^rns and 
Ih'itish 'k-chuanaland. wiiU'h were instanced as receiving ]'arlie,Tnentary grani^'. are cuii} tiratively new ac(]uisitinn^: vnd as yea?- hy year 
goes on the^nnUs made tothem an* likely h) (liiuini-ii in amount, an.d inc<>nr-e<i[ liuie to (li^'appear. It is iuti resliuL' '<> n!»!e, in passing, 
the cas{\ vhieh arire< in the British Empire, of one colony or <lei eialency giving i)ecun]ary assistance to a nei,^hbor:n'j; (U^ieialency, with 
a view to its own ultimate henelit. Thus the cost of the administration of I*riti-h New <hiinea lias been, to the amount (<f Cir>^{UJO per 
annuni, .liCiaranteed l>y the colonies of t^ieensland, New South Wales, and Vicloria; wliile tiie .L^overnnient of the Sti ails Settlements has 
advanced sums to the }u\.tected Native Stat(>«of the 3bihiy IVniit-ulain ordc^r to enable them to make roads and develop tlieir tenitories. 
In the inrmcr eas(^ it has heen to the sju'chd iidvanti*L^^M>f tlu^ Australian colonies lluit New Guinea should he under Ih'itidi control, and 
in Uii^ lalhT it has been to the sj)ecial advantage of Sijiga}xn-e and iVnang to help in (nKaiing out the couutries which are the feeders of 
their own tiade. 

''The commercial advantages wdiich the British cT)lonies deri\"e from tlieir connection wdth Great Britain, so far as they consist 
in the protection afforded to tlieir trade by the dominant country against foreign aggression, come under the first head. The goodg 
of the colonies wbieh are Imported into the mother country are not now favored by any differential duties; on the other liand, the 
criticism that 'the interests of the dependency are, in its external commercial relations, tisually sacriiiced to tliose of tlie dominant 
State,' is wholly an anachronism as applied to the Britisli Empire. The self-governing colonies, over and above the protection of their 
trade, probably derive little commercial advantage frou) their British connection, except so far as it may enable them to borrow^ more 
easily. On the other hand, the commerce of those weaker parts of the Empire, wdvich, if not dependencies of Great jiritain, Vv-ould be 
dependencies of some other x>ower, is beyond question greatly benefited by their being attached to a free-trading nation. If India 
belonge<l to Russia, it would no doubt be given a monopoly of the Russian market as against the imports of foreign countries; but, on 
the otlier hand, its ports woidd in all probability be in great measure barred against foreign trade, and its commerce would suffer 
incalculable damage in consequence. 



THE CULTURE AND FORCED LABOR SYSTEMS IN JAVA. 

BESCIIIPTION BY DlSTINGtriSHED AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND DUTCH WRITERS. 

The following series of discussions of the Dutch system of governmental control of production and forced labor on public works, 
which was practiced in Java for maiu^ years, presents the views of three distinguished writers of three nations niKm a subject which has 
attracted the attention of the whole world. The first of the series is from a paper on this subject by Prof. CUve Day, of the United 
States, published in tlie Yale Review in February and May, 1900, and reproduced in part by consent of the puhlishers; the second is 
from the well-known work, A Visit to Java, written in 1893 by Mr. W. Basil Worsfold, formerly a British oflicer in India, and the third 
by M. 11. Van Kol, a member of the Netherlands Parliament, being a paper read by him before the International Congress of Colonial 
Sociology at Paris in 1900. They thus present views on this important subject by representatives of three great nations and by men who 
have written after a close study and personal observation. 

EXPERIENCE OF THE DUTCH WITH TROPICAL LABOR. 

[Prof. CUve Day in the Yale IleviewJ 
THE CULTURE SYSTE3I. 

As trade bet warn tropical and temperate countries has grown in volume, and as the Tropics have gradually been drawm within the 
sphere of the political interests of civilised states, a problem has developed of fundamental importance,, still pressing for a solution— tlxe 
|;»robl8m of tropical labor. Merchants, planters, and statesmen have for centuries been seeking some way to secure In hot countriea ihe 
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steady supply of efficiont labororB on ^v]lich production depends. In the ATef^tem TIemif-phere the ^ohilion avus soii^iiit in sl.ivcM-y, and 
tlic estu1)lif^hinent of pljivery was in many ca«os, so far as results can ho nieagnrod in dollar^: and e^^nt?, a nnrees-. Tlio in-liiiiti/ui wa^ 
aholisbod from hmnanitarian niolive?. Some advocate-s of onianciiiation heUeved that jn-odnc^tion would inereaso nnd* r a s\ sti-iH of iV< (* 
labor, bill ilin outeojnc of the r-^fonnhas not jas^tified their expectations, and ('om]:>Jamls cominp; from aU \r.'ri^ of the v.ovld ,-};<. w hww 
far frojn sau-;fyinp: the needs of liie mo-lern ccononjlc orf?anization are tiie native^' of uu^A. tropica] couniiMt'-: wluni {Ij.-y arr iiw lo }..• 
idle. Tiie planters in many conntrien, ini})atleut at tia^ dilHeuLticH onconntv'red, have takm io iinportin,?^ CivW !<ih(.]'ers n\i'\\ -n .-'f.- ir-.iii 
India or l/liina, and have K)lved one ])rohleni c»nly l?y rai&in^' another; for cooly lahrtr, llionj^Ii i( i-. pr-iiitahji^ in ihc i'\ur.'< n.u. .vi\o^' 
rise to many o1>jeclionH of a s^ocial and political I^IikI lik(^ tho.^'e once rair-v\I a,u-ain,-( slavery, and llu* oiniOjjymonr of 'A \/\]\ nr\i-v])i_> 
accepted as more than a naUvcyhift until tlie impo.--.-il)illiy of educating natives to >\ork lias i>ecn c<,'aciii>i ^-ely X)rovcd. 

now IT WORKED AKD WHY ABANDONED. 

So great liave been the trials and Io^bbb under the system of free labor tliat men liave been tempted naturally to look back to the 
advanta^^es enjoyed inthe thneof slavery, and it has Ijecome fashionable toempluisize the good sides of that iriFlitution and t.-) hint at Use 
I)o.^sibility of applying compulsion in some modernized an<l improved form as a remedy for tlse ingrained inactivity o\' iiieiticiency of free 
natives. When the suggestion takes concrete shape it Ijecornes often an eulogy of the culture fivstem that the Dutch applied in Java, 
and a winh that such syntem might be adapted to other countries. The purpose of this article is to present a description of tliat sysieni, 
and to show how it worked and why it was given U|). It will be necessary first to describe the native institutions <>! .lavii. the country 
which furnished the main held of its application, and the relations in which the Dutch stood to ttie natives before its aiiopiion. 

COXDITIOiS'S WHEN THE SYSTEM WAS INAUGURATICD. 

Java presented at Hie beginning of this ci^ntury an organiztition of M)ciety much like that whidi Uxo EuLdisli hav<^ foufid 'u\ T:;dia. 
PiY far the largest part of tlie jmo])!*^ got tlieir living directly from the soil, raising their own rice f'n- food ai^d sni>plyinu: oMier lu'v],^ \ry 
trado witli the petty artisans hi the Aillag-e or at the near-hy market. The villages (dessas) in \^ hich thoy live<l "Aoro lunnlets of a n^w 
InmdnHi ^ou\^, and forjjjc't the UJiiis in the political organization. Kach village had its (MrneJ's, tln^ headnam h^-iiig Uio vh'ivi tiv.d 
re])reseutiL'g it in the out'-itle world. Some villages wen^ su]>ject to the custom of p^oriodiud divi^on of thc^ agnrnltiira! lands. Tho 
country was cut up into a large nund)er of native states, more or less connecte<l hy io(>--(» teudal ties, hut th.e intci-iial o7-o;ani;<aiion seoois 
to htivi' bf^en practically the same in all. The so\er(^ign wa< lord of all tlK- lunil. From tiie (\iw< ccnniug from it in lalxjr ami in pMnlnce 
he i>aid his personal expeir-=es, an<l ])y temporary grants of land he supported the cKpi^iscsof sfato. Jliv nienrxM'so' thei.»yal hoih-- hold, 
otlicial^ f^f tlie adniinistration, and the rank and tile in the army, all ^\'Vl\ ])aid ])y assiLi'unji'nls of villages iiani w hjrh flu^v cf^sld collect 
the du.'s. ■''-' ^' '''' The amount of dues varied ])robably in difh rent localities. Dier>o!i say^ tiial acct^rding to ih(^ old Ja\ano-.' custom 
the cultivator owed tvrodifths of Hie harv(^^t an<l one day'< work in seven. 

Tlu^ Dutch Ka^t huiia Company entered into relation^ \\itiitiu' rej>re^(^ntativ(.s of th(^ ]K)!iiical ra.tlier ilian of the econnu^ic 
organization in Java, and most of it'^ income canie to it as trihute to a liigher military ]>ower. i'.y trcati(-^ foo'.'d Cipon Ihem the naiiAc 
princes were bound to deliver to the Dutch hxed amounts of goods desired f<ir the Kiu'opean market — j>cprer, indigo, coffee, etc. — eitlu'r 
for nothing (kontingenten) or for a nominal ]>ric<^ (v(^"f'])}igte leverantien ). The native tax sysl(Mn servetl as the mean-; by v, hii'h the 
the Dutch ex:]Joited the country; the ]U*inces were (lieir agents in introduciiig new crops and forcin.g the cultivation of them on the 
X>eople. The company was a parasite on the native states. '^' ''^ ^' 

A logic:al sirccEssoE op Tnr^ old TnADiKO company. 

In the Dutch, as in the British East Indies, reform has taken the same course since the abolition of the trading company. Tlie liome 
country has assumed the res|.)onsibi]ity of governing the natives, not only in their external relations, but in tlielr most private and 
domestic affairs. Tliis is one side of tlie reform, the increase in the governing functions. The other sitle is the decrease in the trading 
fanctions; taxes are levied sufhcient to pay tlie expenses of administration, but the chance of j)rotit in industrial enterr>rise3 is left free 
to individuals under such limitations as may seem necessary for tlie permanent welfare of the community. The transition, whicli was 
accomplished with relative smoothness and'celerity in the British possessions, has lasted through all this century in the Dutch Indies, 
and is still 
methods of 
India, the Govi 

af?sumed at the same time the commercial functions of the old East India Company instead of delegating them to private enterprise. 
The culture sj^gtem w^as a reversion to the policy of the company rather than a direct continuation of it. * * 



in process of completion. In its course one experiment was tried that will always rank as a type of one of tlie j)ossihle 
■ organizing colonial i)roduction— the culture system as applied during the period from ISoQ to i'8(>0, Wliile, as in iiritish 
jovernment tended to enter into direct contact with the individual natives in extending its political interests and |)owers, it 



THE FLAN OF THE CULTURE SY'STEIM. 



The plan of the culture system, as proposed by Van den Bosch in 1f^29, was in brief as follows: Instead of paying to the 
CTOvernmcnt a certain proportion! of their croi">s, the natives were to pnf at its disposal a ctTtain ]>ro])ortion of then' land and lahor tinn*. 
The revenue w^onld then consist not in rice, whicli was almost universally cultivated and which w^as of comparatively little value to the 
Government, but in export }>rod nets grown und<^r the direction of (Government contractors on the land s(M free by the n^mis^ir^ii of the 
former tax. According to the estimate, the natives would give up only one-tifth of their land and one-iifth of tlieir time in ])hu'e nf 
two-lift lis of their main crop. The Covermnent promised to bear the loss from failure of cro])s if this wa^ not directly due to the fault 
of the cultivators, and moreover ])roniised to pay the natives a certain ]n'ice for such amounts as they furnished. The (Jovernmcnt 
proposed in this wav to secure products suited for export to tin* European mark(^t, on which it ex])ected to realize ]>roti1s largely in 
exce-^ of the ))riceJ? paid to natives and contrarjlors slvh] of the costs of administration. To the natives it promised increased pr(>spc-rity 
and a ligiiter burden of taxation, as a result of the ftdler utilization of their chaiu^es nnd^^r the far-sighted management of lairoi.eans. 
The la])or that before through (;a7'elessness and ignorance would liave been wasted in idleness or in tlie cultivation t>t' some chea[) and 
stiperMuous crop was to supply a product of great value in the world market, and the natives wen* to share in the resultihir p-rotits. 

The plan of tlie culture system is on its face attractive, and the syst<Mii has hc^n judgdl so often by the ])lan and ]>rotV--ioje' of 'w^ 
founder rather tlian by its actual workings that it has been the object of pretty <:reneral and soinetime^-i very extra v^:'^ant pjrdse. The 
worst offender in this respect Avas an English barrister, J. W. (». ■^b>ney, whose hook, .lava, or llowh) .Mmiage a Colony (I/ifi<}oi.', j.^'fij ), 
is largely responsible for the favor wdiich the culture system has enjoyed in English writings on colonial qn^'^fions. * ^" -'^ 

During the ])eriod of its operation the culture system was ap[)lied to tiie cultivation of a long list of jii-oducts. Tht^ Novt^rnnienf 
experimented with coffee, sugar, indigo, tea, tobacco, cinnamon, cochineal, ix-'pper, silk, <'otton, etc., an<{ drof>}>ed from tln^ li^t !h>^ 
l>rod nets which after an pxtended trial gave no promise of returning a profit to itself. lYom the iiscal "tandpoint. coffee, sugar, a.ini 
indi<ro were the onlv pnxhicts that ever attained importance. The systcim w*as ]m( in force in differ(^nf islands of the archipelago, in 
northern Celebes, on the west coast of Sumatra, and in Java, but Java was always the chief he!<l of lis oj.'-rrcjon aiid a slnd\ of il^ 
workings can safelv be restricts to that island. Even in Java, however, it was a})i)lied ojily in certain ficlected districts. ■■ ^' ■■• 
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country to another, but the loss that fell upon it in this way was trifling in comparison with the sacrifices imposed upon the natives by 
the liction of treating them as suited to a higher organization of industry than the one which they had attained. Considerations ol 
economy led the Government to establish as few warehouses and factories as possible, and consequently a large district was tributary tc 
each one. In one regency about half the cultivators lived 25 miles or more from the indigo factories to which they had to bring their 
crops. After exhausted fields had gone out of cultivation and other fields had been assigned to a factory the distances ran up as hisrh 
as 70 miles. To remedy the scattering of the sugar fields, at one time all land near the sugar factory was taken for cane, and rice tielda 
were assigned in the outlying cane fields. 

IT WAS A SYSTEM OF FOUCED LABOR. 

In spite of the theory on which the culture system was established, it was a system of forced labor. It could not be maintained 
without compulsion, because the Government iti'-^sted on keeping up the culture of "crops that could not return both profit to it-elf and 
fair wages to the lal)orers. The expectation that export articles would pay well for their cultivation, wherever grown, proved false, 
and if tlie planter had been an individual instead of a government the cultivation would have stopped in many, perhaps in most, 
districts. * * * 

While the Government gained during a certain period by the culture system, it gained only bv appropriating practicallv all the 
profits and l)y making the natives bear practically all the losses. It could never have obtained its surplus if it had paid the natives a 
"hvmg wage." The system of piece w^age identified the native with the success or failure of the crop that he cultivated, and all depended 
with him on wdiether the seed fell on good ground or bad. 

The pay would have been small enough if the Government had adhered to the plan published at the origin of the system, by which 
it w^as to take but one-fifth of the land and of the lal)or of the natives. There was not the slightest pretense, however, of maintaining 
this prhiciple. A month after Van den Bosch had advised its adoption he proposed himself that the proportion of land taken stiould 
be not one-fifth, but one-third, and in practice all was taken that the Government dared to reserve from the growing of food crops, even 
up to a half or more. Native labor was treated with as little respect as native land. The new^ crops needed more labor than was 
required for rice. Sugar, for example, required twice as much labor on the same area. Every extension in the government cultures, 
therefore, was accompanied by a more than proportionate increase in the demand for laborers. 

With pay so small, and with all the chances on which it depended so far removed from their control, the natives lost all stimulus 
to work. They gave their labor grudgingly and made no attempts to acquire skill or to prevent waste in the operations that were required 
of them. And besides the loss in quantity and quality due to the employment of forced labor, the product suffered further deterioration 
in tlie factories under the system of government monopoly. Whether the government carried on the processes of manufactm-e itself or 
intrusted the manufacture to contractors, the stimulus of competition was lacking in both cases and the result was the same—a product 
of poor quality. 

IT WAS ALSO A MONOPOLY. 

In taking over the system of the old East India Company the Dutch Government was drawn inevitably into the old policy o' 
monopoly and exclusion. Itself a producer, it was bound to view competitors with jealousy, and was forced into an attitude of hostility- 
toward such of its own subjects as desired to exploit the resoui'ces of Java. Independent planters had a bad name with the Government 
as ''particulars" aiul ''fortune seekers," a.nd were practically excluded from the island. ^' * * 

The systein was as bad from a political as from an economic standpoint. A characteristic feature of it was the payment to Dutch 
and native officials of percentages of the product that was delivered to tlie government by the people under their direction. During 
the later period of the system over 1,000,000 florins a year were paid out in this forni of percentages on three cultures alone; residents 
had their salaries doul)led or more tlian doubled by this means. A tremendous pressure was thus brought to bear on the whole political- 
administration to enlist the interest of officials in the yield of government cultures. Nothing could have been more efficient in 
accomplishing the end desired, but at tlie same tioie no plan could have been devised more certain to blind the eyes of ofiicials to duties 
proper to their position. They were taken from the sphere of public servants and turned into managers and overseers of plantation^,. 
Bo long as they showed a good surplus of products every year, the home Government put no check upon their action, and they lived as 
they liked, each resident a petty oriental despot. * * * 

HOW THE SUPPORT OF THE NATIVE CHIEFS WAS OBTAINED. 

Yan den Bosch proposed to secure the adherence of the ruling class of natives, the regents, by giving l)ack to them the position 
and part of the power that they had enjoyed before the Dutch and English had reduced them to the place of officials. To increase tiieir 
prestige they w^ere turned again into semi-imlependent rulers, with grants of land to furnish them with dues in labor and kind as under 
the old regime, and with a militia formed from the native aristocracy for a bodyguard, strong enough to impose upon the people, but so 
weak that it need never be a menace to the government. In return they were to lend to the government their knowledge and their 
influence in getting wdiat was wanted from the native population. Under them were lesser agents, of whom the most important in 
adnunistration was the district chief. He was bound to the service of the culture system, not only by the influence of his superiors, but 
also by the receipt of percentages. The district chief w^as the taskmaster in direct contact with the village organization, apportioning 
the demands of the government among the villages and making the headmen responsible for their proper fulfillment. In the hierarchy 
of officials he w^as the last wdio represented the interests of the Dutch treasury and gained by Ids connection with the administration. 
The village headmen w^ere on the other side of the cleft between Dutch and native interests, and the increased power over the villagers 
that the system gave into their hands did not recompense them for the precarious position in wdiich they were put by being identified 
with the producing class. If the village did not supply all that w^as demanded of it, the headman was punished for its failure. In the 
liberal period that preceded the introduction of the culture system the principle was accepted that the villages should have perfect 
freedom in the choice of their heads, and that elections could be nullified by the resident only for specific reasons and with the approval 
of the governor-general. After about 1840 deposition became the common punishment for headmen who were not successful in extorting 
wdiat the governoient desired. The right to a free election became nothing but a form, and there arose "a regular trade," it is said, in 
village offices. Men of low class and bad character got office as fit tools in carrying out the orders of the administration. * * * 

GREAT PROFITS REALIZED UNDER THE SYSTEM. 

The main object in view in the institution of the culture system was attained by it, and a net profit was sent each year to tlie home 
Government that soon exc^eeded the anticipations even of the founder. The exact amount of the surplus will never be known, for some 
of the statistics were falsified and some are lacking, but there is an estimate l)y the best authority on finance iu the Netlierlands, N, G. 
Pierson, covering tlie most iuq)ortant part of the period of operation of the system, that can be accepted as a close appi'oximation to the 
truth. Tiie estimate makes the net pi'ofit of the system 22,333,000 florins a year from 1840 to 1874, a total profit of about 781,000,000 
florins. Over four-fifths of the total came from onecrop, coffee, and of the remaining cultures, briuging in 142,000,000 florins, sugar alone 
gave 115,000,000 florinsi It is apparent that the system failed as a system even in resi)ect to the one point of net surplus, "it could 
introduce cultures, but could not maintain them unless they were so v/ell suited to the natural conditions of tlie country and the needs of 
the market that the advantages of land and climate overcame the disadvantages of forced labor and government management. The 
goverument actually lost on many crops for a number of years. And its greatest success, the coffee culture, was so profitable not 
Because of good management on its own part or good cultivation on the part of the native, but because of a change of the price of coffee 
in the world for which it was in no way responsible. 
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SIMILAR SYSTEM ATTEMPTED IN THE PHILIPPINES IN 1780. 

Tlie closest parallel to the culture system known to the writer is the system of forced cultures established by the Spanish governor in 
the Philip])ines in 1780. It was applied at first to the production of tobacco, indigo, and silk, but was later restricted to tobacco alone. 
On land fit for the cultivation of tobacco the natives were forced, on penalty of severe corporal punishment, to grow that crop and to 
dehvcr the product to the government at an arbitrary and nominal price. The government sold the product in Europe, and got from 
this source a considerable? part of its revenue. Fiscal reasons determined the introdu(!tion and maintenance of the system in the Phili])pine^ 
as in Java. The system resulted in abuse of the natives, corrux)tion of the ofhcials, the discouragement of private enterprise, and suidi a 
deterioration in the quality of the product that much of it Avas unsalable at ahy price. A report to the home Government in 1871 from 
the director of the culture showed that the net gain from it was much less than had been supposed ($1,360,000) and would vanish 
entirely if the government made the necessary expenditures on machinery, factories, and warehouses, ivdid the arrears due to native 
cultivators ($1,600,000 for the crox)s of 1860 and 1870) , and paid cash in the future. He showed that the population of the richest districta 
of the islands had been reduced to utter misery by the culture. They were worse off than the slaves in Cuba, for these were fe<l by their 
masters, wliile the government would not allow the natives in the Phili|)pines the time necessary to gain their food supply. Tlie forced 
culture was finally abolished in 1882. 

COMPARISON WITH THE BRITISH LAND METHODS IN INDIA. 

The Dutch haA^e sometimes claimed that they were no worse than their English neighbors, and that only ''British cant" could deny 
the existence of forced cultures in British India. The claim is justified by the facts to a certain extent. In the indigo and o|)ium 
cultures in India there iiave been ceases of compulsion of the natives by the planters attended with as grave abuses as any that marked 
the application of the culture system in Java. There is this essential difference, however-— that the Britisli Government has never made 
itself responsible for the evils by encouraging the system that gave rise to them; and if it sinned it was by omission. Dilke dre^v the 
proper contrast between the policies of the two Governments when lie said " With our system there is some cliance of riglit being done, 
so small is our self-interest in tlie wrong." The British Government faced the right way, whatever w^ere its weaknesses; the Dutch 
Government was in itself a wrong. The author of a recently published article on the policy of the Dutch in Java expresses a doubt 
whether the oppression of the native population was a necessary result of the system, and is not rather to be ascribed to abuses in the 
api^lication of a principle than to the principle itself. * ^ -- 

THE BURDEN BECAME INTOLERABLE. 

The culture services, borne in addition to the land tax and the services due the government for building roads and forts, etc., 
proved to be a burden that was intolerable in those parts of the island that were not specially favored by nature. In the course of tiine 
a movement of population was set up from the districts in which the syxStem had been introduced to government lands not sul;>ject to it 
and to the lands held by private individuals. Populous regions lost as much as one-lialf or two-thirds of^ their inhabitants through 
emigration. Those who remained at home sufiered from recurrent famines and pestilences due to the diminished food su}yply. The 
natives were not left time or land enough to raise their food and were not given wages enough to buy it. That the government might 
have the fields earlier for sugar cane tlie cultivators were forced to plant the kinds of rice that matured earlier, but gave a smaller crop of 
poorer quality. * * * Of all these events practically notliing w^as known at the time in the Netherlands, No gf>vernm(mt industry 
was ever so free from the supervision of the general public or so unchecked by the public criticism that keeps govermnents in the right 
track as was the culture svstein. The minister of the colonies was the only man in the Netherlands who knew t!io real state of affairs in 
the East, and he was responsible to the King alone. ^- * -^ The one great fact known to tlie Dutch people and to their representatives 
in the States-General was the net surplus that was turned into the treasury every year. Arguments against the system would have needed 
to be strongly urged and widely spread to meet this argument for it. 

THE ABANDONMENT OF THE CULTURE AND FORCED LABOR SYSTEM. 

In fact, there was practically no opposition to the culture system in the Netherlands before the revision of the Dutch constitution in 
1848. The members of the Liberal party did not before that time oppose the government's colonial policy; they opposed the political 
system that allow^ed the government to have a policy of any kind free from their knowledge and control. It was not until the funda- 
mental question of government by the King or government by the people had been settled that the details of government could form a 
subject of parliamentary discussion. The colonial question was of minor importance in the agitation that resulted in the cont=titutional 
changes of 1848, but the new constitution established conditions essential to reform of the colonial system in providing that the colonies 
should be governed by the King and chambers, not by the King alone, and by exacting annual reports to the States-General on the state 
of the colonies. A new class of men entered the second chamber, liberals skilled in the doctrines of classical political economy and 
opposed to monopoly and compulsion, * * * 

The colonial question occupied the chief place in Dutch politics in the decade from 1860 to 1870. The struggle over it gave rise to 
bitter party feeling and tempted the King to an interference that put a dangerous straui upon the constitution and was decided only after a 
number of ministerial crises. By the later date, however, the Liberals had won the victory, and the culture system had practically been 
abolished in favor of cultivation by free laborers working under private planters. 

THE NEW SYSTEM AND ITS RESULTS. 

The less important government cultures, those of tea, tobacco, indigo, pepper, and cinnamon, were given up between 1860 and 
1865. Some of these had been the source of actual loss to the gfovernment, none had been the source of any considerable profit, and even 
the Conservatives were ready to agree that these cultures were not worth the keeping. The case was different with the remaining 
cultures of sugar and coffee, more important than all the others put together in respect to the land and labor occupied by them and the 
profits that they returned. The sugar culture was peculiar in that it had always given employment to a considerable nund>er of 
Europeans, who carried on the processes of manufacture as contractors under the government. The organization of the industry under 
these Europeans promised to make the cliange from compulsory services to wage labor much easier, and to facilitate also the taxation on 
which the government must depend for its revenue when the industry was transferred to private enterprise. A law of 1870 provided 
for a gradual transition from forced to free culture. Beghming in 1878, the amount of land and labor owned by the natives was reduced 
annually, and in 1890 the transition had been completely effected. Meanwhile the planters were bound to pay the natives wages 




making by the sale of sugar in the previous perio<i; but the natives gained very decidedly, and the profits to the planters were sufficient 
to lead to a rapid extension of the culture outside the bounds that the government had set for it. Between 1871 and 1884, 50 new sugar 
factories were built, and the production rose from 2,725,000 piculs to 6,495,000 piculs. 

This period of progress in the sugar industry has been followed by one of depression that has developed into a real crisis in recent 
years; but there is no evidence to connect the decline with the change from government to private management. It is due to the 
ravages of the "sereh" and to the fall in price caused by the increased production throughout the world and by the European bounty 
Bystem. * * * 
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}>ut oiu> <.jovoniiiicT)t cnltiin^ remain^? fn be eonpidore'i, the iJio?'<t important of all in tlio past and tlio only one that is still 
inai'iUiiiie 1 — till- ('f>i':"i •• rii!ir."o, riuU'r the old sj-^'mu coff-M* ainne ri'turiunl moiX' tlum four-iiflhs of th(^ tola! rc'\'(Mnu' tliat ^vas o]:>lained 
iii^iA i\u' ;-:d<' 'ff pn liicf ^ ]iy lite ^M;\erinnon{. TIh- ]nvirc prniits ^vrroa.n index oi llic stivn,i>t]i ai thoculturc and Jed to ily Ix^in^j: retained 
for ♦"i^<al V a^'Oii" 'or-.; aP<^-" tin- cthpr riiliuren l.iid bt'en abolislit-d, b) bstiS Hk^ ^ovenniKMit e()ff<'e euitnre vr:n J^bll iinposod on 2^}(),ib7 
farrtilii'.-' :-,Mil('red tlii'-Mab U nf t'^^ 1^') roiM.ejMMi s iTitf> whirh ,bua ir^ ^lividiMb In the Inulirel of bUN') jb'^ ivcei])!^ (.i tlje Lrovernment 
tn.:;i [].r -ido of <(.'r. o ;:i\' rsiiiiuitcd ar KJj;-':\Hi,~ i! ,rin^ .-iit of total r(M*(ipK I'-U'o-'U-d al 141,'.C^> A'^^-) florin-^, and tlie spLrific 
* \pi ii'linirv,^. on act'^unl oi iLe c.ilWn iidle.ro ar.* ])iit at '■'>,71'j. ^d f^<»r*;iis. - ■^^" "^' Wjidi tIh- f;'ll Iji tiir^ ]>vli (^ of coffeiMbu' to tlie 
inina to .-ni.pis in U\c ^vorl.i^: iihU'A.'i^' ai^l tbtM'('ii-(.'qn<-'.t 'ji'^'linc in j;rolil;<, tln^ niofivr f(.r nKiintaiidnj;' ihs^ f:r*\<'riHiient cidlnre has 
prov, i\ \\i Ll.or. " "''■ ''' Th(-)v' iy a p:ri al d'\er^ity r[ '.)tjni--"ii a-: i<> tli*' be^t >vay to af[*'rt Ihe tnmdlion from io.. ofl to friv culture; but 
Hiv '•' >oi^.> i^ -liro t'i <'ni,io afid ^u'l ]>ro|.,'}.'\v '-^ f;.>^ ii>!i<4 (^f-'aye-l. Of !ho JiatLven t rj:v^<,\\ in tho cidrnre neaHy ono-hab' iiiv tjow freed 
ii->'!' 1W' (il'lipduai «-f p^lantiii:4- np)ro tr.v * (-.Mepli-^'e ti>o-'o t!i;it die, and f-'inee b^Od foiTcd culture ard delivery of coffre }iav(^ ])een 
entirely aooli-lie^l in ff)ur of the ro^idem >(-■ u htTc 1 h(-y forn>crly ]>re\;iiled. "-^ '^ ^' 

In thnir r(^hiti"n \\iih the roady free l;ilH>H'rs di ,]a\n fino-<.' not snbjtH't to the iidhiefice of Home ]j<>!itical chief) Knroy>ean 
etiij-lo;. ci^ has'e ^xpt-rif-nced two j^r.^ii difiM'Jibiit -\ .\ t the shut sIk* dithcnlly is eiieoiudei'od of <rriti]j<y nioii to hind theniM'lves to work 
for NMi^f'S who Ht o any cluuuo fo C'Mitij -j > {la ir ir,(b>p.-n(U'nt (.'xi-ton<"('. ••' '■' '■'' ,\--a n^idt, it is tfu^ univorMd }>i'actic(^ ani'tiis.^(Mn]>loyera 
to ofl'-ra larize j^a.rt oi thi- \\;'v;(s for ajiy i^-^iod ifi a'iwincc. !f I'.io native l:d;c'^ tin* f^iui. h*^ ran be b.cl-1 to lai)or (in theory at lea.st) 
nfdil lit' lia-- wnrLcd o([( ilse d*'hr that In- ha^ ifK-nrnd. Thr r-y^tetu of advanc^-H to .--ecnre th" ^<'r\ i<'e< of l;d)orerr i-' de-ciilKid aa 
nnl\iM\sd <h»W'n to the }>n .-ont linie. [an[tl'>yr!^ uwd olih'ia^.^ diploic h. but. nM-o'^rid/e lis nc.'(-,-^it y. I]v(^ri the governnu^d makes 
a-lvanct's wiU'n it n'quirc- the ^cr\iee- o. Wi'.uv lahitn'r,^. '"' ' -' Th-o second ^wvJ difliculty expf-iienetnl by plaid.i-ns in tlieir relations 
with tiie kibon-r^ is t|i^> londcncy of tlio iahor-5»> to hroak then* c.tnlracts and :oa\e tlieir work, Vrlieth.cr for jjfood rea^x^ns or for no 
appaiT]d ti-a-'in. biaeer the cnllun* ,-\ ^-(om, v^hj'-h idrntitiedi th(^ economic ai]d ]*ohtical or^-auizatioii and applied all the j>olice power 
of the Siale t(> iiokl lab^^ners to their work, il warpos-ihlo to check tfie nnlrnf>twoiihiriesis and nniitfiiine^fc) of the natives. "^' '^ " 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE DUTCH SYSTEM IN JAVA. 

[From W. Bsinil Worsfold's A Visit to Java, 1893.] 

The 'jrt\'d part of tlie sju^'-'al iidt^rest v, hi<']) atuieijes to, ,bo, a i> (U^rivtMl frojii the fact that it lia^ b-een the Fcene of an interesting 
flnajieial (\xpe'-inu'nb Tin \i\>V r\ (\'" the iT'tr.-iluc tion of th(M nltnre -,yr.tem and o[ it-; ii'J\{dnal abandonna^d in rcreid years is interest in^sr. 
''ihe author oi (iie j.ioj-o^-l ^\:^ s'oMieral \'an chai b.(i^eh, \\ fso lK^<'anie ji"ov(rnor-<i:(-jiera! in hS.'Jd. Tit'^ ,^yste?n conlifnn^<l in fid 1 0]ieration 
ntitil [hi yni' I'-TI, v^h-.i! the lie-n.c ( ^!^l>r^ml-^d p;»-s<'d an lut [jios j^liiio■ for the .uKidiud ah-andonnuait of tlu^ tr'>vernmeiit sup;ar 
l^ktP.'.i ti- ■'-'. \\\ the y :\'- !'>'.•(> hML-inr, b-y far the mo^-t inipo]'t;int of the Javan in<iestries, \va- ifracticaily freetl from government 
i'lterf^^*e!h•e. At tlie pte,-e'ol lime it i-^ in dehate \\he\lier or not ih*^ ('"ffe-" in<iusi?y should he sindiarly treated. "' ^' ^' 

llEBOVRCEB OF THE ISLAND OREATLY DEVELOPED BY THE SYSTEM. 

Tlie injniediale o]>j<^ct of the culture •■'■^ stem ^a^ to extc-jid ihv eulti\ation of su^rar, coffoo, and other produce fruited for European 
consumptit^r); its tdtiinate object was to develop trie ifsoune,- of il:e island. This hitter was, of course, the uiost important. Van den 
r>o^<'h sav^ that the natives would n<^vej' Ih^ td>]e to<]<i ibis b\ theTii!>ehvS, Tn the i'-r^-t ];lace, they were still <n\Gjauizf'd on the ]>atriarclial 
uiodel in \ilhi;zo eojiniiUidtit^s; an<b iu the second.. <!V.in-; to die tio[>ival climat<^ and the extn^me oase v.ith which life could be f^nstained 
in ho hride a eouutry, they v:viv naturally indolent aud unj)r(viri'essiv(\ ile therefore proposed, to oroatnze their labor under European 
suj)ervi^ion, JJy this mfMhod he thonuht that iu- woidd 1)0 abh^ lioth to raise the re\enue and to im}?rove the condition of the peasants 
hy leaehiuir thein to jirow vainal;!e produce in a.dditfon to the riee crops on which Uiry d<'p(*nded for sulisistence. A^an den Bo^ch became 
.trovernoi--<j;en(M'al o'f Javaau'l its <lep''nd(^]u-i(-": in ISIJO. Ij^-foie lea\"inix Holland he had ujade his i)roj)osals known and obtain(^d the 
a]"»}*ro\al of the IS'etheflaii'b (h>vernmeid. lie* took with him newly a.]>];ointed othcials free from colonial traditious, aiid his reforms 
iusp-ii-ed such coniideiiee that a nund>er of well-educated and intelliL''Mit ix-rs^jns v, ere willing to einigrate with their familiiv^ to Java in 
order to take U]^ the husiu(^^"S of mauufaeluriu.tr the- pnuluce jirown under the nt^v system. Upon his arrival in tiie island a special branch 
of tlie eolouial admiinst radon was created. Tlie first w^rk oi the rn^w dcjiartment was to found the su^^ar industry. It w^as necessary to 
f>ap}»iy the manufacturers with both capital aud income. Aceordiji.uly a sum amounting to £14,000 was placed to the credit of each 
manufacturer iii the hooks of tlu- (h^paitnieut. ()f this ^'Um. lie was allowed to draw u]) t(> £12^} per mouth for the expenses of Idmsclf 
iiTul hi ^ fiCmily d urine: tluHirst two \ears. Fr-oni the third year onward lie paid back one-tenth annually. Thuf? at the end of twelve 




to see that the peasaid> in the nei<-'hborho(Hl of each mill whould have from 700 to 1,000 acres planted wdth su^rar cauea by the time the 
nulls were in working: onler. In Java, as iu other Kasfern co\udries, the landlord hua the rij^htof selecting the crop which the tenant is 
to plant, and thercd'ore the pe^naid saw nothing unusual in the action of the goveramenb The controleurs ascertained, in the ease of 
each village, how nmch rice land v;a- uecessatw for tiu'su))sistej)ce of tlie village, and they then ordered tlte remainder, usually onedifth, 
to be jilauted with sugar caiu-s. At the same time they explained that the value of the crop of sugar would ])e much greater than that 
of the rice cro}), aud ])roudsed tliat the peasants should l)e. i>aid not only for the crops but also for the la])or of cutting the canes and 
carryi\<:r iluMu to the mill. WhvUi, at the end of two years, the nulls ha<l been built and the ])]antations esta])lished, another advance 
w^as'ni:>le by the di^pai Iment to tlu^ uiamiku turers. This M'as capital suliicieut to pay for the value of the Migar crop, e.^timated as it sto(;d, 
iov tic \sag''^sof the p(>a.-ant-. iiu i ^(-ueraMy iiu' the expejise-- of manufiudure. This secoml advance was at once repaid ])y the produce of 
the miP. At tjT;i Ihe depai'tnKHd reijuired the maniifactui'er to deliver the whole amount of produce to lliem at a price one-third in 
(^''■(•(srJ of the <'(> I of pro»bt*^tiors. Suh--<'f[neidly h(^ was allowed the o}>tion of deliveriuL; the whole eroj) to government, or C)f delivering 
so \uuch *n the pro hiee oidy a-^ \\o,nld ]*ay for the !nler(\d on the crop iu advau('<\ ttXLrether with ihe installment of the original capital 
.'unmidJ.^' due. "Woiking on" tht-e tei-ms, icux-e jn-olit-j were ]mide by the nianuiacte.rers, and there soon came to be a demand for such 
new coi-tiacts: a>- the government had al tiscir disposal. 

EFFECT UPON THE NATIVE POPULATION, 

As for th(^ }»e.asants, tliey W(-re undoud>tedly benefited ])y the introduction of the system. While the land rent continued to bo 
(Calculated, a*^ ]>efr.n\ on a ba>i^ of the produce ol Vic(^ fields, the value of the jsugar crop was so much greatiu^ than that of the rice, wdnch 
it paj-tially di-placcii. ti^at the m^ju^v recciv^^d for it amouutcnl on the average to twice the sum ]>aid to governuicid. for land rent on the 
wdu)ie of"d)e village kuid. Moreo\'er, although the estimated priee of the crop was paid tf> tiie wedauas, or village chiefs, the wages 
forcidbiiij: and <'arryi;)ir V\-c-re [Kiidi to tl>e peasants individually. The vidue of the crop, the rate of wages, and the isolations between the 
pea^^ants and the maun fact u.r(>rs generally were jj^etthnl ]>y the controleurs. 

In 1S71, when ti^e cud- are sysie.([ was in full operation, there v^-ere o9,0t)0 bouws, or 70,000 acres, under sugar cane, giving 
employment to 1*22, OtX) native fanrdio-, ruxl 07 sugar mills had i>eeu started. Onedhird of the produce was delivered to government at 
the raie of 8 florin*^ j-er pi«'ul ( I'S) pou'vls), an<l the reniainif^g twe,dhirds were sold by the niamifactnrers in open market. In the live 
years, bSt)C)-lb70, tlie go^eriuneni x.roiit on sugar amouirled to rather more than 2-3,000,000 tlorins. 
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NEW INDITBTRIES BEYELOrED. 



Sii^^oqnontly Iho niltivaUon of cofh'O, iinli-o. 0(>rhin«>al, tobacco, popper, i< a. ar.'l riiT-liMiia wa^^ iX'lJ' n to fl.:»^ of <^n/a'\ T]w 
FVKif-in jjrr^iu^l was not i>leiiti('al_ in the »'a-e of a!) pro-ui<'(\ Cncirnietil, indi^'). ten. and lohiu-ro v eiv Mi!ti\al'.Mi in .; manr.rr i' iJar 
io \UA adopted for suiiar. Hut jji the ea^e of coIum^, cinnamon, and pijtiHM it \,cr- not f.^uiid neeo-^irv to lunc aiu' uuv.v ..r^uu-w- 
])v\^\y n ihc conlrolouK^ ;i.i(i tlje piasuii . Of these roliee, the m-nd inipoi'iaid, i-- j-i-.wii on all lan-l^ iia^^l- an e'e-vaiion a P ;;ii rJ'lH) 
to 4,r)(K, joa, Kaeh lu^ad of a laniiiy i^ le.juiti'd to j^iant a certain mnnher of tiu^. in .u trden.--' (^tLe n.uxiininn vwi^ dxi-ii ]n iS<: a' I'iitv 
a yea; 1. and U) keep a iniivery oi young tn e^ to re])L■ni^]J the pli^ntiillon^'. The>e .earden- and n^n -eri^ ^ are all li.-J ,'K-ii^x\ l-v jh !;\ e and 
Euro])ean otlieia!s. The i>r(^(VHS of l5arve-~lin^ the heriy i< similar! v f-'j])"rvi-;ed, h'it aftoi that 1- aM'on .<!i^hcd the pi\'ix»ni- aro led Im 
dry, el<-;)K jmd M)rt the h<a'rie:^ hy them>e]ve.-, and are allowed t()deU\er th.(^ eropat llie ^-nhVe si< n al |] .'ir,A,n c >»nvei)iei.( -. 1^ ^aily, 
]iri\ate pi-f'-ons eonlra(d tor perioc?^ uf t \vo ^a- tliree year- to jiaeJ; and tran-poil t]i(> eof:'< (^ Io 11)v < . ].■ t\d ^]< r( ^ nth p rt'^. Oi'lheu'lfie 
itrodueed on <ro\evmnent account, onc-lifihi only i> f-uKl in fiwj, and the jenjainder i< >ent liome h) jl^nopt^ ..nd w»ld theie. 

A FIXAXCIAL SUi^-eESi^. 

Tlie enhnro systeni was -r> puoce^-ful o« a finaneial expedient thtd helNve.-n the year.- 1S31 aivl ]S7'"> theeo]f,ni,d reveenf^ yielded 
^^^r]>hr-e'^ to IIollan<L atnonnliii^- to 7:J>.(K'd,P0<) llorins. This tntal s('e!iis the moro n>ria.rlval>le ^^ la^n ^v<' i n^/. that im ; Is..- < .Mwnds, 
the eoh.nial revenues wa^^ ehar^■<^l yslih 20(),(i(K),<KH> dorlns of th.- })uliH<' deh- of ilolJand, In-in^ lie pn-n- .ilon h >n]- hy I'-.d-'iini hei'ore 
the separation of the two eotnitries, whieli took ]>ku'0 at that date. 

In IS7(), howeyer, the lonn; series of sarphists'^ eease<I, /in{i th<\v Intve si.net^ be^ii r(^p]ae(Hl In- d'di<'it^ almost eoiitin'srai^. Tla^se 
deficits anMlne to th^ve \\(d]-ascertained canse-: (Ij the Aehi?) vvar,'fi*) pn!)]ie nofk-", an(] (.S) Ihe hdl in the priet' <if ,;a'-u* a]i<l v<>ii(i\ 
In order lo shfuv that (his remarkable eiiaiJ^'-e in the lijKineial fojtnnes of Java is in no uay <lue to Hie cuhm-e s\stem, itl- necessary ti> 
go somfn\ hat more ijito detail. 

(11 Hefore the onihreak of t}ie A(diin vrar in 187:>, the ayera.i^e expeiulitnre of llie colonial ^^oxcrnmcMit for niilifarv ]Mn'pos(^^ was 
.'JO,0O(VH'O ilorins ammally. 7)nrin.jj: the periiul hS7;;-lSS4 1hi>^ expenditure nve to an avera,ire of on,o;i(>J)i)() llorin^. an;i tlio tctai eo-i of 
tlie ^\ar dan-in^: that jiedod anjonnted to 24(VlO(),(l(K) tlorins. Since JSS4 the exj^enditnre hn^ be^Mi n^-hiced i)v cMdiidnu: th** o])(M'ations 
of tlie troops to S!ieb a-^ art> ]>nn]y d( tensive; {^yen then th(^ a\-M'a.cj:e animal exiK'nditnre ha--^ reacla-fl iOdMOdHH) florins. 

{2} Sinee bS7o the cojistrnction of railways and otiur pnbhc work<, ni)t:\b]y {]ii.^ harbor \s oi'k- n. 'i"a do;n: J*riok, the {-vt of liatavia, 
liasbcM! nndertak^^j] b;, .uovernment. Sin^e the c(»st bc!<b(en paid ont of cnrivnl reyeime, aad n-*' ra.i-e'' l\v loans. ih'\enorh^ have 
iiec( s-itat'Ml a fnrtlier annual expencdiure ^^f S.000,t)il0 florja--^. The total sum ^];ent in pn'^lic wor\ - be^,\ e( u the \cars iS7r)dNSb" 
amoujilini;' io 7r>,0{){M^*'O Horiiis. jy almost exa>"ilv ecjuivalcrd to th^' dohrit in-'urre*! duviij-r .h<^ sa'eo o* riod. 
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(:>) In suffei-iTi'i from tluM'onipetition .of lM*ance in sn^jar, aaid of lira-dl in c..fi.\\ Ja\a o'e^ n..t ! ecu iteenbar. Th" llriM-^li Wcf 
Indian eolo'des are at tlie ])resent time most <lisastrons]y aliected by th(^ bounty-fed -a^ar iaou-try oi 1m. r.(v, and (V}lun i^ only jus 
karnuig bow to coinpeusate itbelf for the dimimition of its cofi\'e export l»y tlie intiO'du(a!oii vj:' a new iJidu^.Lrs— tea. 

ABANDONMENT OF THE CEETURE SYSTEM. 

Although the ctdttire system hm yielded such satisfactory results, it Juis been gradually abandoned since bS71. 

The reason for this change of policy is the feeling that tiio systeuj, tliongh necessary originally to develop the resourcos of the 
island, is at variance ^\'ith the best interests of tl^e natives, and binders the introduction (ii private enterprise and ca]>it,al. Increased 
commercial prosperity is exj>ected to comj)ensate for the loss of revenue cau.sed by tiie withdrawal of the goveTiniient f r-om tlu^ work of 
prcxiuction. In the n:K?an t:ime, it has been found necessary to impose ^'arious nc^w and direct taxes. The most im]X)rtant of these is a 
poll tax on the natives, wliich has taken tlie place of tlie ])ersonal service forn'serly rendered by them on the government plantations. 
Originally imposed in 1871, it yielded 2,500,000 tlorins in 18B0. Another compensating source of Veveime is tlie growl h of tlie verponding. 
As already mentioned, this is a tax of tliree-fonrlhs per cent on the capital valuc^ of housi^ |>roperty and industrial plant. It is assessed 
every tliree yosirs, and tlierefore is an accurate test of tlie growth of pri\'ate wealtii invested in the colony. In the fifteen years from 
1871 to 1 880 the amount yielded by this tax showed a growtii of 75 j>er cent. 

It is not necessary to detail the various steps by vdiicli the Dutch have caiiied out tliis policy of abandomnent. It is sufficient to 
note the gtaieral result. 

To-day all the industries, with the exception of coffee, opium, and salt are free. In the production of the two latter, opium and 
gait, the colonial government maintains a complete monopoly; in the case of coffee they compete witli the }>lant<M\s. Tln^ (\xteiit of the. 
shares respectively taken by tlie government and private enterprise in the trade of the island is exhlliited I)v the following returns for 
1889: 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Government 


Fhmm. 
13,(X.)i>,44r> 
1 a), 375, 320 


Florfri!^. 
33, 072 J 75 
161,590,439 


Private persons 


Total 


173, 38 1, 771 


197, 052, 614 





The government still produces two-thirds of tlie coffee crox>. In 1889 the amount produced respectively liy tlie goveimnent and 
the jilanters was 578,000 and 856,000 piculs. 

Of the two chief industries of tlie island, sugar and coffee, the exports in 1890 amounted in value to 50,000,000 and 15,000,000 
florins, respectively. To these must be added the new industries—tea and cinchona ])ark. The former is only iii its infancy, and is 
eoniined to the immediate neigliborhood of Soekaboemi, the headquarters of tlie planting interest in Java. Here tliei-e are two inrfiortant 
estates, Sinagar and Farakan Salak, wliich arc from 12,000 to 15,(/00 acres in e>:tent." Tlie latter industry is es|)(M'ially ho|udul. Jn 
1890 the area of cinciiona plantations was 22,500 acres, and 0,000,000 pounds of bark, containing 4 per cent of suljjhaie of quinine was 
exported. This amount is equivalent to half the world's supply for the year. 

Of the import trade, it is not necessary to say more than that the most important item is that of the A^an'ous cotton goods, coming 
mainly from this country, wdiich serve the natives with matei-ial for clothing snitalile for their tropical climate. It is also important to 
remember that there are 250,000 Chinese residents in the island, by wliom all the retail and jiart of tfio wholesale trade is conducted. 

TKESENT BEPKESSION TEMl^ORARY, ANT) NOT DUE TO CHANGE OF SYSTEJr. 

rjidoubtedly the resources of Java are at the present time subjected t(^ a heavy strain. On t]\e other hand, il must not Iw forL;otten 
that (1) the burden of the Achin war maybe at any time nmioved, and (2) all p-ublie works are being paid for out of <'nrnnd riverjui* 
without recourse to loans. There is^ therefore, no reasonable ground fru' sujiposing that tlie pre-ent financial dithcuhie-' of ih^- colnnjal 
governmtmt are more than temporary. A glance at the balance sheet of the island for the year b^SO shows to v.lKd on extent the 
ditliculties are due to an increasing sense of responsibility toward the natives, and to an intention to eventually open all \Uq indn-^tricd 
of this singularly fertile island to private enterprise. 
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THE NETHERLANDS VIEW OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT TOLD BY A NETHERLANDS LAWMAKER. 

[Eeport presented by M. II. Van Kul, member of Uie Dutch Parliament, to the first section of the Interna tioiial Congress of Colonial Sociology held at Paris in 1900.1 

INTRODUCTION. 

To create between, the colonizing nation and its native subjects a bond of moral sympathy, to substitute for a dominatioa 
imposed and nudntidned by f(jree a state of political tutelage which is accepted because it is felt to be based on justice, and because of the 
ads^antages and services winch it renders' '~™-such is the vast and beautiful programme which the general secretary of our Congress has 
formulated in his rei)ort introductory to our labors. 

Whereas formerly coloidzati on was treated only from the viewpoint of the mother country's interests, and with sole regard to the 
material ad\ an tages derived from commercial monopoly, forced labor of the natives, and the exploitation of their hind, we are faced now 
and lience forth with a nobler and higher ideal. 

The resvilts of the old regime are well known; absolute subjection of the colony, an artificial economic organization, and a complete 
lack of administrative freedom on tlie part of the gubject jjoople. Tliis narrow colonial policy, based as it was on egotism and violence, 
remained blind to the rights of the natives and deaf to the voice of justice toward the * 'inferior" races. Under pretext of civilizing, 
remorseless exploitation was resorted to. The people of different color and <.dime were ruthlessly exterminated. 

Colonial expansion may be regarded as an inevitable x>bCTiomenon, the fatal result of capitalism and the economic evolution of the 
nineteenth century; this problem, however, is beyond the scope of our congress. Given the fact of our productive forces mtdtiplying 
infinitely, our machinery throwing on the market each day enormous quantities of products, it became necessary to seek new outlels in 
order to escape the terrible crisis of overproduction. 

On the other hand, it was neither just nor natural that the civilized nations of the west should remain as if huddled in a narrow 
space, suffocating froni constantly increasing agglomeration, whereas half of the world with all the natural riches of its soil was left at 
random, being occupied by prlnntive and ignorant people, fornung f«w scattered groups and holding sway over disproportionately large 
areas. If the new colonies w^ere to be left to shift for themselves, their wealth w-ould never be brought to the surface for the happiness 
of luimanity. Furthermore, were one to abandon existing colonies it would mean to deliver them to anarchy and to condemn them to 
misery. Hence w^e have also a duty to fulfill and a problem to solve. 

Wherever civilization can not originate spontaneously — and the history of centuries is a proof thereof — it must be imposed by the 
glow^ and patient work of education and the transformation of a defective organization. We have to take under our benevolent charge 
these w^eakly and sickly children. This w^ork of civihzation and education requires much reflection and intelligence. It should be 
properly adjusted to the period of evolution in which the backw^ard races live. A political regime has to be selected which should cause 
the least amount of friction with the native population in order to elevate them gradually by persuasion and example. In a w^ord, their 
rights should be respected. Justice and kindness should be used to achieve what will never be done by violence and tyranny. This ia 
the task which modern history imposes on us. How shall we perform it? 

BENEFIT TO THE NATIVE IS THE PRIMARY OBJECT OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 

The moral duty which we have to perform may be said to be to favor the w^ell-being of the natives, to improve their condition, 
and to raise them to a higher moral plane. This is our only excuse and defense of thelact that we take from them their complete 
independence wdnch w^ould be to their ruin. Our superior civilization, instead of a terrible scourge, might be a source of benefit for the 
natives by favoring and accelerating their material, intellectual, and moral evolution. 

Abhorring as I do any colonial expansion by force or violent annexation, I do not hesitate to declare that we can extend our 
sovereignty only by peaceful means,* it would be fortunate indeed if the European powers were to find the time to discharge their duties 
in the immense-™possibly even too large — colonies they hold at present. 

In order to consolidate our dominion, so that we may in peace devote ourselves to the beneficent work, we must win the minds 
and tiie hearts of the natives, form the minds of the children at school, and those of the adults by our political administration. 

Education adapted to their practical needs, carefully respecting their ideas, customs, and traditions, is likely to slowdy raise the 
children to a higher intellectual and moral plane. A special programme will be needed for each country and even each region, but this 
question constitutes a subject of a more competent discussion by M. de Saussure. 

All I w^ouid say here is that w-e ought to start with educating the young, who some day will be the adult, and that in the same way 
as the children the growm-up peoi>le are able to develop, and will develop, owing to our efforts. When a higher stage of evolution wdll 
be reached the hideous customs wdll disappear, the morals will become purer, and the natives will have mounted one step of the long 
ladder of civilization, the sumndt of wdiich w^e can by no means be s^aid to have reached. 

One great principle should always guide ns in this great work of education, and that is that each reform, each administrative 
measure, should be adapted to the given state of development and the existing conditions without breaking too suddenly their continuity. 

THE LAW OF PROGRESSIVE EVOLUTION. 

The great law of progressive evolution dominates the moral as well as the physical world, both of them developing simultaneously. 
In the matter of intellect the faculty of comprehending and assimilating certain ideas depends largely on the environment in which man 
has been born, on heredity, the traces of w^hich he shows, but chiefly on the means of production which he controls, so that the mode of 
production of material life dominates generally the development of the social, political, and intellectual life. The social evolution, 
independent of the will of individuals, may be favored or retarded by the power of some in the state or society, and within certain limits 
this of course holds true of the immense power w ielded by the colonial government. The mode of production is, after all, the great factor 
in the evolution of mankind which ouglit never to be lost out of view. 

It is clear, then, that the improvement of minds, the abolition of barbarous customs, the change of traditions and habits can go on 
only x)rogressively by slow stages. We are able to accelerate the evolution and progress, but we can not regulate them at our pleasure. 
Our wdshes are impotent, our orders ridiculous and harmful. A social organization can not be changed by means of decrees, still less by 
an army of soldiers or functionaries. 

Sometimes we may have to face artificial institutions which are not the result of spoidaneous development, but that of the arbitrary 
will of an individual or a class; such institutions can be easily eradicated, for they have not taken root in the soil for wdiich tliey were 
intended. But all those orgainsms wliich are tlie result of past evolution, which have originated and grown up with the natives, will 
disappear only Mdtli the factors that luive caused ihem to originate, 

C'juHiibalism, slavery even, disappear amidst changed social surroundings; the laziness and servility of the natives, their wasteful 
character, are but the results of economic conditions in which tliey have lived, and are sure to change with them. Let us therefore not 
strive afti^r clnmeras, but let us take account of reality and learn how to adapt our administrative organisms to the customs and conditions 
of the natives. Let ua respect their organization of the family, tribe, commune, and everything else that makes up the "covenant" of 
their life. 

It is only by studying their language and learning their customs, traditions, and history that we will be enabled to rule'people who 
lor centuries have had a different civilization. To be sure, tlie task is difiicult, and this the more because our predecessors have left us a 
heritage of ciontiuucd spoliations, crimes, injustice, and cruelty, the memory of which has filled tlie hearts of the natives with hatred and 
distrust; the task is dillicult but not im])oasible. Since we are unable to either push them into other regions or, folio wdng the example 
of colonizers of former centuries, to exterminate them, all that is left to us is to conciliate the natives by bringing them into closer touch 
with ourselves by gaining their lost confidence and acquiring their affections by our benevolence. 
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Let us guard against any act of hostility or injustice. Let us not impose on them our laws and codes which they do not understand, 
and which ayIU do them only harm, and even demoralize them. 

Let us push our efforts in the direction of a native administration, strong and independent, but under tlie strict and hono;-t control 
of the European administration. We have never knowai, nor shall we ever know, liowMo rule directly these people of distant and 
unknown countries, people wdiose desires and wdshes we don't know^ Our sphere of activity v.'ould be too laree, oin- administi*ali<>n too 
extended and complicated, if we intended to regulate all the details thereof. The foreigners stand in need of the knowledtre imd devotion 
of the natives. Our direction, counsel, and control ought to be sufficient; where our direct ride would cause but harm tJie indirect role, 
W'ith the assistance of the natives, wiii have a salutary iniluence for the good of the people whose faith ^ve have in our hands. 

NATIVES SHOULD BE GIVi'^N A LARGE SHARE IN THE W0E.K OF ADMINISTERING THE LAAVS OF THE COEONY. 

Two systems present themselves to us— eitlier to allow^ the natives to administer themselves under Euro])ean tutelage, or else to 
assiniilate them to the inhabitants of the mother country by imposing on them our ideas and laws. I>etween these two policies tlie 
choice can not be doubtful. Our rule of conduct should be to preserve or procure for the natives the greatest possible amount of 
authority, wdiile never forgetting that there is close connection between the administrative, politica], religious, and social organizations 
of these priraitive races.^ The duty devolving on us, then, is to leave to the local powxu's large independence in tlie conduct of tlu^ir affairs. 

Their administration, although imperfect in our eyes, has something attractive for them, for they have grov;n uj) with, it, and it 
corresponds to their tastes, tendencies, origin, and even prejudices. This system possesses the advantage of being adapta]>le to the 
exigencies of the moment and admitting of modifications under trying circum"stances, whereas our laws are too inflexible, inexorable, 
and harsh for them. Lotus, therefore, ahvays and ever begin by raaintaining the native administrative organisms in the exj^cctation 
that a higher degree of civilization will improve, purify, and perfect them by means of our counsel, control, and ardent desire to see 
justice done to the weak and oppressed. 

Since there can not be any absolute system and no general solution a2)plicable to so many different situations, the particular con- 
dition of each colony has to be studied and each special case considered on its own merits. Being in the position of the tutor asc hav<^ 
to study the child and distinguish between the periods of infancy, adolescence, and maturity. Very often the native will apjvr^ar to us 
separated from ourselves by an abyss, and neither wishing to crush or exterminate him, nor being able to fuse and assiniihirvVhim to 
ourselves, w-e must attempt to bring him in closer touch wdth ourselves. ^Vhat he is at present we have been some centinies ago; an liat 
w^e are he wdli become some day, for even the most retrograde races have shown tliemselves (^apable of civilisation. History fnrjushes 
us the proof for it. These colonies are like the children in tlie family, at first they cause us care and troidjle, but later on th<-7 give us 
joy and support. We are able to elevate the natives, to bring them hato closer touch with ourselves by means of our ideas, e«"[n<'ation, 
friendly guardianship, and control, animated by the spirit of justice and fraternity. It would be preposterous to try to assimilate the 
natives; all \ve can do is to guide them in the proper path. Let us sea to it that the child grows up and develops; let us cliarge our- 
selves wdth his education, so that when he has grown up through our care we should be able to let him govern liimself by granting him 
autonomy. 

But before the coming generations are to see the ripe fruit of the tree we have a long-winded work to perform. So long as the 
natives of these distant countries live under our protection and friendly tutelage, we must leave to them a large amount of administrative 
freedom and procure for them as much of well-being as is in our powder. 

THEIR SOCIAL CUSTOMS SHOULD BE RESPECTED AVHERE PKACTICABLE AND PROPEa. 

Let us not demolish their holy ark ("leur arche salute"), wdiether it has taken the shape of the tribe, the community, or ihe village; 
let us leave intact their organization required by their customs, which, moreover, is usually the result of past evolution. The chiefs of 
the village or the district should be of their owm blood, both wdaen they are elected by the natives according to the customs of the country 
as well as when they are appointed by our Government. The work of the European functionaries should be restricted to a strict but 
just and enlightened control, and to the administration of those public undertakings of common interest which are to l)enefit all 
inhabitants, black and white, of the colony. 

Among the public services of generar interest to the colony, whether they be organized by larger or smaller territorial districts, the 
more important are the administration of tinancial and monetary affairs, that of posts and telegraphs, that of the means of communica- 
tion (canals and railroads), the establishment of ports and maritime transportation, the maintenance of the liiglier courts of justice, the 
matters of common defense and commercial relation with other countries. A large decentralization of financial adnn'nistratirni jmi'ticu- 
larly will prevent this branch from becoming a monopoly in the hands of the Europeans, and will permit of the admission of ])atives 
wdio have shown that they possess the necessary capacity for useful service along these lines. 

Being responsible for the financial results w^e must try above all to lessen the expenditures and increast*, the revenues. Without 
taking recourse to ill-advised economy of cutting down the salaries of European and native officials, we should, by tixing tlu? reveiuies, 
prevent all exaction and illegal gain. By regulating their amount, not according to the greediness of the mother country, l)ut according 
to tlie evident and real needs of the colony, these revenues may be cut down to a large extent, particularly if prudence is shown in 
organizing the i)ublic service of these primitive countries on a less extensive footing than in the countries of Evirop(\ With the Judp of 
a thousand European officials England rules British India with her two hundred and eighty-seven millions of inhabitants; France lias 
twelve hundred and sixty-seven in Indo-China for a population tw^elve times less. 

INCREASED REVENUE BY DECREASED CHARGES. 

The revenues may be increased considerably even by decreasing the charges imposed on the natives. The state monopoly of some 
public services, wdiich lend themselves more easily in the colonies than anywdiere else; the working of the better mines and the petroleum 
wells by the state; participation in the net profits of franchises granted to private individuals; a good organization in order to make more 
productive the state domains (forests, salt springs, pearl fisheries), without wasting or squandering blindly the future w^ealth of the soil 
and subsoil, wdll cause to tiourish the tinances. The taxes, shaped to a large extent in accordance with local custom (land tax, capitation 
tax, tax on games and sports, licenses on professions, etc.), should take a fixed character easy of control and not subject to arhitrary 
action, A monopoly such as that of opium might constitute a source of considerable revenue for the treasury, while limiting the liarmfiil 
consumption of this drug pending its complete abolition. 

The administration of justice sliould leave large scope to the employment of natives under the strict control of the colonial 
government. In this case as well the ideas and customs should be respected, w^hilc at the same time the most cruel and barl)arous 
punishments should be done away with. One of the chief points is an efficient guaranty of the property of the natives against all 
encroachnients on the part of outsiders, without, how^ever, lapsing into the ridiculous extreme of exacting proofs of title or other docinnents 
in a country w-here they do not exist yet. The protection of the native's property against theft and usury can also be obtained by a 
good organization of the police, and it is in thisfe field as well that the inhabitants of the country may play an active and indispensablo 
part. 

NATIVE TITLES AND HONORS SHOULD BE RESPECTED. 

By leaving to the kings and native princes their titles and honors we avoid the risk of offending them, wdiich, owing to the almost 
religious prestige which they possess, may turn out a great danger. 

The intre/Iuction of improved methods in agriculture and stock raising, by means of persuasion and example rather tlmn by iorcG, 
would make the necessary tax burdens less heavy. Traveling instructors from among the natives might spread better methods and give 
useful advice to the agriculturists. Popular education could neither dispense with the cooperation of the natives, who know the language 
No. 4 30 
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(^f tlip oiiiilrv aiul iire a]>le to ira ptnl to in«trarlIon, this powerful arm of civilization a practical prouTammc fitted to tlio needs of the peoplo, 
aij'l ohiiu'nn^ nvrJis by ol>j(H-t li-<^ous such as co.uld never be iuid bv tlie stwdy of u^*4e.^vS bookH/ofieutimes even hurtful to the priniitive 
\>yoi.v. \no1her WH-im-^ u\ rlrawini*' i-lr.-^cr the iiativcs U the inutiial kiKuvludge of languages, f.o that the European official should be 
u.Ji.' m:^ Uiak- iiiJiiM'ii <Ui^U'?M->' d J]] the Jiahve ('abiu and the uaiivt^ io uiake u^-e of our elvilizaiioii as coutaiiied iu our v.rilii\i.^H. 

f !.c r-tf»Miiir4na?."i of the sanhcirv i^vrvw'c, oi which ih(^ < -iicf jmrp'-se ii^ the prcventiou of di.^caFc.- ( vaco nation, drainini? of 
n\dv->'y>. puii-tjyhiHi' *n .(.-UK'S a^am-1 i\\o '^-invLu] i^i vt-.icrtai di.^.aK-H and epidendc.'-), L-iionld nioro lliau anv other Inaoch nuiko use of 
'^'-'* \'^ -'- ..t :'*;ili.»ii. iJ.e ('d'lcatlM!! ui narivo ])hAidcians and fiaiive Tiiidwivt-^, j.arlicahnlv, is of nr^L-ht ncc-s^itv and has ])cru 
"'i"^' '■ "• ''":\ ^'^.5>U' n-.UMrlyd m i^l tiu- tiKonler. lUd in thiscas-jas well iuath:rr^ .-ijouid n<jt^]ie pushed' too abru))llv; care should ho 
^-■^^" ' a,<".-i Niolcin (Mi!(;i,>;s wall riroD.u'ly iutivm-hoil j^n^indlccs, ))u[ I'jilher to gain coiiiiden<*c by buncsojenl as>iHtancc. 

FA^LILY AND KELIGIOUS CCSTOaIS. 

^ _ Tl: ' ^,r;;iu:.<ai;o.i n\ {.he faniily a^jd U]'^ oue;dion of n^b.uion are nol r.art of theto]»ic to be dineus^^ed here (i. e., the question of native 
ac.'iiiui .! ,n\(> nj2a]UM»-^i, but lieiv aii^ihi tlic c>xpen(^nr=' o)" ihe}>a^1 ha<fau<i})t uh that libortv, toleration, and per^^uaslon art' doing more 
u\ !:a-t-'-ntin: rvoauh-u tov,ai-d a ]u,Ldi(-rsta:Jv than iliv yc-svvify of the la^\s nr violent ))rcache8, which (piite oiten onlv uiake the evil 

Vv"OJ^C. 

PUBLIC WORKS AN IMrORTAKT FACTOR IN DEVELOPMENT. 

:N<:sidn^ i- -o ifu disc in ^innimx the h(^art and cnjiiidrnco of lb-- native.-^ a>> u.-vful jmblic work?^, whicli U loft to thorn could never 
h'AS'^^ 1 vv .. ( -<;cd.d. 'li'tM'on-imclion>*i aM\sle2ij of railv.a.ys thai AviU enable them to market their product:^, the dijzpn^- of canals whicli 
Vvui ■"-. iv', M riiicoL/' V 'trr-t-j tfieircb^iod-up ilchlri, tlu^ re.<n!lation of ri\ers ^^]nv^) ijiundate their cro])S will do nn»re for "their civilization 
Wr.w) tb- k-tracii.c.i 0^ anoed hnud oi' ll'.eif barve-^t', tlie buniiu"; of their ^jl]ag(^•^. tlie mowing down of their men bv our cannon. 
Ai;|yJ :bnul(l lu* i-iade to the iiaiiw^ lor ('(M.i.e !-a{i< mi in the admijiir.tration of I'ubUe Avorkn, and iji tho ease of irrifration works and 
oe^iii- '-.Ml <>1 jiiv sv<h*'r ^upoly taie --Ir'nle! h^ takou to ]q'i^MM*\e ]>5<.U''!y t]]e >e-ti,o:e-i of native ort^nTuzations, created dtu'in,£^ eenturies, 
^"^" "' ■ '''b.i,u' lid-' \;!i'l (jee Ti..n. \n ihematter of <Ii>1nbnlinu' ihe ^^a^ i- amon^^^ tlie iidiabitant'^ of the Fame village, a laryv lunount oi 
aeb'?;'.,;.-y Mo-dit b*' l"it t.» ihem, y^lv.W file (iovernuient shoul<l maiuhiii) an imi»aitial control, e<[>eciallv when, as'a consequence of tlio 
exi.-tv'"! e OI Kerop>'an nlautabons <'V induslrie^', coMilii t^^ nn^^iit c<Mne up, chiefly ])y fault of the white people, 

Trr— -M(H-ti\eoi \v]>a{ may beili(> crm-rtjuefiC'-'s, capitaUdiould btMuvited and aid -'liould ])o p-iven toil within certain limits ^^^ orderto 
niakr ]H!^ ->))I(' ibe iie|)rn\eiiH-nl^ of tlusi! uncultivatecl romitric^s aud Unvs^ areas. Witliout the fruitful aid of eapdtal tlie plains and forests 
(*t \(M-.h AuHTH-a wwjld raioid but a mca.Lrer support b^ a fowhuutbvd Ihon^andof Jiuliaus oyer an arcawhieli maintains at present over 
To.CKMMnOof human bcipi.^. The franciii-es to the car^itab 4h shouid bv bndted in accordance with thewantsof the natives; the pumping 
out ol imbi.ius to iio abroad should be ].osij>oned as loug as pos 4bie. In the uiait("r of relations between tlie capitalists and the native 
adminisPadons, tiie < government (Hiirht to j.lay tlie rdle of an inienuediary bnyLmara.nteeing to the natives their fundamental rij^dits, aud 
j>re\eoti:ca- any \ lolabeu av:aJ!i-t tlieir customary rijzhts of proi>erly. TJie (iovermiient ojmispart must not set au example of spoliatin*^ 
11k^ inbuhitants by cediii<r loand.reds of thousands of at-res in tho sj^rculaliou f>f franchise grabbers, \Uio do not give security that they vdll 
itui^rtr.,. {]xc land v hi.-h tli^^v request as favors a.t the hands of the (Government. The guardian ought to watch with jealous care over the 
conmio"! ; Jiliiruotiy of the naliy(.s. 

1"b^ is a irAvjb sunmrAr\ sketch ^f ^liat migfd 1 e exacted from the admiuisliation (^f the col ouies carried on for the jn-imordial 
irjleiv Is- of tho n:ed\t-. W^v all this a I'.uropum p-i (uuicl, uot lof) ranneron^, lad selt ^'t, is needed. It is criunnal to charge with tins 
nol>lo bi-k 3oon who h:ive i^.ol beeJi prepared I'.y l-eig r-iiidics for ilie high duty ttiev are to dis(-iuinc<>, to Irave place to cliaiice and 
fav(/nti -in in tht^ s^'lcrtion of the iuen, instead >A making a ; ev(M>^ rhoice among the h[M iitted, nuv-t <'apable, and most energetic of our 
young f'ien. _ II isnot so nu:( h the oxandnatioTi v hich ought to tici-ide as the reriainty of having found men of honora})le character 
poss< ss« d of jn>!ice aiid a. proiom}d knciwledge of tlu^ huuiao boarb I'y liaving the cojifrol over the native administration they hold iu 
theii' ha,])'!-, as il. v»"ou'. l;io faU^ of uiUV' ,Tis of ijdiai--itants uf ihe.-e distant coumrio'-. 

'I HI-: llErlL'L- OF PJiACnCU. KVeKKIKNCIi:. 

All that whi-h we b.ave sairl of ihe duty of e(»Ir>nial ^.roveniioenb-^ Io giveala-ge and everdnc^reasing ])lace to the natives in tho 
admini.-^trition i- not a m^ ro tb-or\ taking no account ^)f reaJity, but a t-iyAcit: ^vhi^^h has sto* d its test aJid is based on tlie results of 
long 'duit' (^x]>erieni-i\ 

'i']j.> iluories expcamded just u'W lia\e been apob^'d almost as a wJiolr [n tlio iisimense Dutch e(uonies, ^\]iich ocen]>y an area equal 
to four times that of Jd-ajn-e, and wliovc :U,Ooo,(K!0 <-l lunoan bcuig-^ ii.e undi>r Duttdi rulo. The in< Han arch ipelai^^o /'on tains islands 
inbabiled by non)a(bc t)i!)es Vvho li\e in hordes in tho wiH;dsor dt) ntit have tlieir canoes, in other ])[a<'es a union oFtri])es has formed 
a State under a ch!( f or king, whereas the great, islands of tiie sound foim b> a hirt^i- (-xtent lands dividod inb.) eoiunumilicH with hxed 
borileis. This is the case of thcMrhok* (-f Java, whit-h has an ar(^a e(iual i<t llirct^ times that of i(oj laud, and eontaiiis five times its 
poj'okuiom hi or.ler to put soine re^n'icl3(-n oji this altogf^ther large Kibject we sludl de^^i-ribe mainly the administration of this 
beautiful c.-.iouy. All these regions ni so different a eharacter, v>d)ieh ha\(^ becii e,btuiucd eitlu r by conquest or the ret^ime of 
protect. trates or tln'ough yohmtary snbmis-^ion, all thd-'v islands, where mon* than twenty diher.-iit languages are spoken, where voii 
have d.iViM'sity (4 religion, ]a<'e, (avin>:alion, if)terest-J. and bislo?y, all thc^n difforml jicoplo luo governed a.ecorditjg to the same 
]>rinctf)le of leiiving as nnieji :is ]!o^^ib,le the natives u.iider the authority of tiieir owj] ehiefs without interfering eitlier with their laws or 
<ardom< ox< (^pt in a very fevr ca:es. in the same mamu^r ad tfic oth'er Adatic rae{-s tliat have conu* from ( 1uti;i and Arabia, llio Moors 
the SiughalcM', etc., txinain under tiie authority (--i ('I'deis of thoir bl. ad; and it is thtis that a j^eonle of r),iH!0,(K!0 is a]>le to rule in i-eace 
r>4,brM),ouO of riniives, an.d that in. Java fu]' a r">pulation of l?5,0(i0,0oO there is an army of bud 10,U(X) Euro]u-m-^, and tliat 200 European 
civil functionaries are an amply siUlioi<.'nt body. 

Jn Jiiva, where there ate tb.rec (pi'te di^unct part-:, three nations, and three ftifren^nt religions correspond ie.g to the three countries 
of tlie Sun<kmese, ,}avan«'se, audi Madur.'S. the native in^dtntions have Ikvu kt*i>t intact, with only one excepti(»ii. In the ])rincipaliries 
of Hoio and ]>joodjo, whioh ha', e pn-s« rved sorCiO sort el' inda'perahrico t.oward (he .T>utch (h)vi'rnment, tlie ajK ieiU native institutions 
have <l'sappe;u'ed, (*\ving to th(> feu<ial tyranny ex(M'(;i>( d ]>y their emj-. rors. AH over the islanti, ]io\ve\cr, (lie in>li(utions which had 
sprung u]) vdthin the people Vvcre prcM^rved, tiie })as!s of ic>luidal ad>ui]iirdtation being everyuh^re theyiliage couuuunity, the *''de&sa." 

I^fETIlODS PURSUED IN JAVA. 

'•])t--a'' is the name of tl>e communal unit, lonning a corrK)ration, a legal person, haying its ov>n adroinistration, iinances and 
domain. U incluoe^ t!>.e villagi,' projuu* (houses, ganhnis, and streams), the eultivahle soil, the forests, an(l i]n) was'te land, ' The 
numln^!- of Ihe'-i^ eoiussuinilies amounts to about ;U},(H)0 for Java, with a population of 2I,(H)0,000. Tho 'blosas" have their own 
organization, vdiidi i-'- r»>.eulatrvi ]»y Uu* native lonmson law (''hadat"). There are even some Mhieh iiav,'? their own ]>onal code 
eontaitiimr ])ro\j-iou'- for iinc>-, adddtional foreibU^ labor, and other penalties, and wldeh often prevents more nn'sdeeds than our 
lOuropt^an laus. l"h" *'ol'"--ad' ha- a don^^le sphere of activity, having cliarg'e of its own internal economy, a^ widl as discliar^^inf'- duties 
toward the go\erniiienb .-uch a- the juainhMu-ujce of the police, the collection of taxes, the orgs^auzation of the work tec-hnically'^ktiown 
as the '"ctdiun^" :md thad <if th" foreiblo la]>or fcorveeb Th(^ free sct^pe left to the connnunity is quite considerable. Thus the 
"dessa'' ass<'S^es the land tax (iand rcjit) ar-d assigns the days <.f work to the people who owe forcibh^ labi>r. In the same wav the 
maintenance of the ]ioliee force is left in tlio hands of the *^ des^a." in all the "dessas'' where the land is coinnmnnl property, the task 
of dividing the lields is left entirely to the 'blessa," and very often native institutions and etistoms regulate the law of iid'ieritaiice* 
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The inMnif'tions given in the houFes of prayer flaii^ar) is left entirely to iii«^ di'^eretii^n of the '*clet-Fn,"' boin.u' outride tJic direct 
iiitcrfereiH'o of the .«Uite, wliile everyihino- pituated wilhiu the territory of tlu^ "(k.-a," such a^ eoniMunial ]li^h^^ays ar.d hridj^^es, in 
eoiL'-i met ^ 4 and maintained by the earc of ttie iidiabitajit^ of t]\e viilajze tben^f-ch^ -. ba.^i'y, tlie u'<A-erninent lias left to tlie amiiority 
of the ''d.f^'-^a" even Ihiijfi: pertaininjj; to niallei,^ of reb'^i-Hts worrlti]), .-in-Ii a,- (la- inainiv^^.aiite i.f the liou.-es of woLsliip (]a:.^ar-). Ih"!' 
payniert of tlu> native prie^-ts and drfr:iyinj^^ the cot-l of i ''ijj^ii'n-j vi,k bratioa-'. 

I'lK' i-'-'^veininenl refi*ain.^ froiji any i'lterffienet- and j^^ave^ to ibo 'Sm ;-'-:a'' e\('r_N tljipi^ r^dr-'r.i]; to cniMninn!;] iritere-t--, ^^hi<']l r,U' 
reo:nlat<d iw] a^lnisn^dt'^i-' d in aeeoi'dand^ v/u]\ nariv(^ in-tiinlions, TarnLOuph 71 of (lie e">)«^titi^ll'>!"a] "("\r for tht^ ']ad Tndi'-; foimaily 
proi'J.ojn'^ lloH ;uitnn,Miiy of t!ie coni*ni\!KV. Tiie latt'-r, huva ver, can not enter in-o cniMlid \, ilh \\io ds'-Tv'ei; (*f \]]v *,'(i\'cv\n)r-vj n( o-L 
iu)rv.i(h ibe nniive iiislitntiems or acfpaii-ed rij^lii-. .\h a mie, 1h( ii, tlu' iiidt^])Mid<aa''M)f tb{> iiaiiNt^ iiistidit itfU-^ Ikw b(.i'ii ie.airj(aiju d. 
their ancient en^^toiii^- I'e-peL-ted., th^u^\c vptinn. to rlit^-t* ridr- jjeinp; }tni wry fevv and. v[i\\\ Sur[i v, j-; \\\i < a,-e in b^',)-", vjion the < \rrrA\: !\ 
1arjrfM)ninb"r of in^Mnbern of t!i<" viha'.r(^ adnnrdstraiion was* rediUHnl, tlu^ poliee-e'>:\eo bi.>b!rn»d,, ahd '.rtaieral nde--i laid d- v;n ItaMl," 
joijiino^airl separatiiii: of villa^fres. Thi.-^ \\a,-! a v(My i/)»j)ortaid (^yeej^tinn, and tlie u .-idl of nu inoniiy re^/ardintj: the eor\('es m-uKt bo 
regarded u< an in)pro^ensent; Init ont,-ide c»f this the internal a^^'air'-i of the '"'(h; ra" are left to the inteir-tcd [ aiti^-,- tia n);-ebv(>-. 

Ai {]]() h(\ad of the "(b ^'^^a" is f'Mind an ajlriiini^'tnitiv^^ ]>ody. nuinbeiii);:^ ilvMiuni f»r mure, ateordia^ (() li'.e niimivr (^f abl<^d„.di' d 
men Td.iicli the eonnnmnt}^ eontain^. (hana'ally tiu-y au^ (dented by all tho I?!^^d>ita^llH, Vvdio tako iiart In tt:e ]'a\ji<enl r.f ta\<'.-, or ;h'> 
di^eb'.o'^e of ferrible labor. The ehi(d, whose name is diffc^rent in the d-fferenl ]'iirts of ilie j.-'iandi f.'^ucli jw ht^ksd, dijarvi. judinLiJ, 
koewo,', loerah, etc.), ropri^ (^nts the ^Mcr-^'a" brfore the nati\e aiillH^rilie-', tin* <h.dba 1 <-hi(-fSj and (>1I>(Ms, [ni<l di-'cliaif^'cy tln^ dni'K-^ 
itniHi-^-'di on him by the ii:ovorjnnont, ^\]iieh, ]io\vev(*r, crives it-; ordi rs to hi'o I'nb^ throiip'h tl:'* ]»aiive a'lthontic^s. lie lu*s tbr li.dit to 
a pait of the eoniinrnrd iields, that of e^»'av'tinija few dayB uf foreible hdnrr fur his own prolit, l)u^ nceiw-* no other saljiry, rxsn \i\ ] art 
of thv^ iC'XQS eollecti'd by him, and part of tlie coffre, the pfoduet of foreible Miiune, A^hj.fe\( r h still e>:i--ts. lie dors ju i [»a\ {in land 
tax, nor doc^ ho owe any foreible lain )r. 

i)(\-id(^s him thiOiv- is tlie eonneil, or i]^(^ a(hnini,dr.-dir*n, ma<le tip <•[ at least fom- TiKMnborp, who divide tlie ^vork amon^- Ib.emselvc^s 
in the fol^v)^', ii\<:;' jnani-t r: Fir-t, tho ''Icami foev.a," v,])<'* is tli.- aetii!,L,^ efiii-j in ea^-e <>i the batter's ab^-i^m-e or siekno^v and very often bis 
sn 'e(\'-^or. Sc(\tn<*, tho '"kabajan,'' v> Im) '\aljs [o ^\()rk tjtO,-e ^v1lo o^e the ctM^eo, re^nla^es du'ir la.bor. ;j:i\e^ notief^ (.f laves dnc, and is 
a'so (■]jaj;^u^fl v>Jt]i i-ie do it y of ecae.munieatioL]; to the inhabitants tlu^ <ir(b']-! ol liie Niila^/o diief. Thinl, the "tjarik,'' or '*dj(»eroe 
tot-be." ^^ ho keep^-' the n ;.!i^h.'r-Wind tis^i-^n-s the cdii' f in, t];e dl^rdiarcie of \v< Aut'wy. j-'onrffi, the 'MnodiJi," ov the vil]a<,^e pri(\-b \h bo 
is at thie head of the vibtage xjoliee^ supervises the vaerinaiicii and oth*a' '^avi^-es of tfjis sort. 

KATIVE VILIAGE G0VEKN?,IENT, 

The institution of s«df-pjovernnient on the part oi tlu^ native vidajies is the basi^and ronstitnt(M^ the foree of tlio Outeli colonial 
pjovernnu'nt. Kach violation of this rule, any attemj^t n];nn tlie j^jj^niar inf-titntion, has Iiad fatal C()n'^e([nenee!", and tni'nod out t(; he a 
grave p<jlitical (^Tor. Two example-' are known to us wld^'h have pioven very jiard les-ons. 

Tlie (ir8t happened in the year IS'JO. Jn orui^v to o))iain tli;^ miHion^ coveted by tho mother eonntiy, the T)ut<'!i ^ovtn'mnent 
violat(^di { tie ancient rip hts and okl-timo cnptoms of the Javanes(\ The sy-t(an of forcible (ailuire introductMl "by the jJi-ov(^rnor-f.>enerab 
Van den }>oseh, rci^pected neither th<'' adininistrati<in of tlie villa<j:e nor tlK^kmded i>rop(nt> of tluMiativt.s. In or<I(4*lo assin--.^ 1h('msel\* h 
of the support of the Javanes;^ ari^ocracy, corruptioji by \hc ns(* of briinry v-as r(-^or(ed to in the ca'-e <if the "n,':;'ents" and tb<» 
^'wcdt^nos" (thtMiative ]nv)vincial and dirtrict chiefs) , and the power of tlieyillnixe cljiefs was ijaacascd; they were nu!<!<' servants, (;r 
nv'ssenpjers of the L'-overnmont, v;hicii thiey Imd nover been ]*efore. Knliiiiij in an antocTMiic njamier, tlic biral p)V(aa-m!'!it d.eriunid'-d 
ar])ib-arily the resignation of ^nmv, ni\in,L,'"t]ieir j>]aces to tliC favoiites of hkn-opcaai otlleials, oft^n b';d nJi.'n arid i . .- .. 

kind, brivi'hnpf that tliey v.cre libin.ir the storehonsr 
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ey were b.ehl in olden thnt.'^. Tb.e ban* 'fed inil;i'. nu- of thi' J)nt(di;j;o\('rnment, wluch demoralize*! the ajie tent native in-(itnli( ns, 

is hi-^'wiX felt yet, althon^xh for many years it vra« attemi■h^l to redress tiie o!d iiijnry. 

Ai'O^luV viola.tion of the prhieiplo of main^aininLr in{a<t tlie na.iM^ institutions took place at Sumatra, in thedi-^trict of '* ]*anan,!:rsrhe 
E(A'eidan(i.Mi'' (bjiper J'ad;in<j:). In this part, as W(dh t bore (existed, ]n\>('^\ on ancient tnid'dious. a democratic administration whieh bad 
a^- it^* fo?n:(iati<;n the '•'soL'^kije" (the tribe or fanrdy <:r(aipb ^Vhen Hutcdi soverei.^nty v;a.;-! established, the thni (^Kij-iinu; iii^ titnn''>Ls 
Wert' maiiitained, and sol'^!;in pi'omise was tlion uiv(-n-— this liappenecl ^ixt\-se\en voars :mo — thad thev would be k'^pt ini.ic 
''hadat" rnlod supreme and the -^"— ' -■' '-^ ' — u..,i\.„;.., ,./...„ :..,,. r.,i ..: :' ..,..i k. i.. xri 
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tlie head. Anionijj all these native elriefs there are some who are uKandy c<-)ntirmed or '' recognized " by the Government, and others — 
which is the usual case in Java — that arc apjiointed by the Government. 

The institution of tlie regency (biies back t^; olden times. The aneimt .bivane^e soverei<j:ns used to place at the head of their }>rov- 
inces niend:ers of noble families v.ho were to rule in their iiamo in ( on.-ideration (»f some dui-s, su])port in ease of w^r, and honia,i.![e to 'h» 
rendered on S]:tecified o'-ca.dons. Tiie position (tf life-e ''I>of^ pali-',"' as Ihey wi-rv cnlltd, nuiy be com])ar<Nl to that of vassals dminji the 
mivldle ajics. ^Lilu* Mh' lattor i-'e>ni(Mif 'Lheni bi-t anse |>(r>verful ai>d. even (»^ta!)li^hed n.ow kinp;dom>^. The East India Gonapany did ta.t. 
toucli this n-itivt.' organi/atioJi, but vy..v. ted from Wn-^i^ jirovincial chiefs tho du^-" and payn-.ents wliieli they owed to tlieir soverei'^ns in 
the shape of " contin;Lienl^'' and *' h^r.-ible deliveric^s." 

UndcT the Freneb and Knj,didi interregnum, (h:yvernorH-Gcneral T)aend(ds and llafhd< b?*oke the power of the n^izents by treating 
them a," mere state ofll'dals. When the i>ut(di Govennnent rc-j:ained ]K)Ssessioi) of its tolonies it had nothing niore ])resfing to <lo, for 
fear of revolt-, tiian to restore them to their rank and po^ver. An oniinimce, dated May i), 1820, No. 2, rf^gnlated tlie dnti{\« of th.e 
regents by starting v, itb. tb'C folhe.ving principle: "Ivcgt-nts ^diould nrd b(^ treate<l with eontenijd, for we shall never obtain str<>i]g 
inilneneo/njdess rcenrse be bad to vi'Vience, except bygoverning in j^erfeet conforr.nty vdtii tlie eustoms and tra<litions, th.e religion and 
languago of thenaii\e^. < hir fnnctioiiaries are strangers who la(di all the quadideatioiis b) bring us into closer touch with the natives 
and ti* transform orn' ] .ev( r into la-^ting atbudnnent.'' 

rara^i'ii])h I 'd* tie-e r^ u-;dati{.n "' suys: "Tlie r^\!::entH arc the Inghest in rank inm ediately following the resident;" and liiek-dK'r 
(Paragrapii II ) '^nn:-t r-eat them a*-- yordig^.T b)-.')lhers, for they are t!u^ iedimate camse'or'^ of tb.e resid»eul." Tiu^ir mmd)er 'was HximI 
according to hjst<->rieal [>recedents; g<-od salaries and other advant-i^ges littiu': their hidi position were decn/ed. It i^ (^wing to tin- w'^e 
colonial ])Oiiev thar liie uiriiir part of the Javanese regents remained loyal to us when the war in Java of 1825 to IMUi canse<l us great 
danger. This v>ar, by tlio \\ay. ha<l lu^en provoked by the clum^^y intorfenM.u'e into the affairs of the priut'ipality of Djocdjo. 

Wliereas formerly the inthicnce (>! the regents ^^ay rather in the nahnx? of servile fear, the open i^n])port of the bnU(di Governr/ieiit 
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made their power more real and lasting. Even when, in 1866, they were deprived of some of their advantages, particularly through the 
abolition of the personal corvees from which they derived some material advantage, they had no objections to make, ''finding this 
measure J list and necessary.^' 

In order to have their support at the introduction of the system of ''forcible culture,'' Governor-General van den Bosch made the 
ofBce h€^,reditary for their descendants, and article 69 of the constitution of India sanctioned this transformation by providing that 
*Svhen the position of a regent in the island of Java becomes vacant, the successor should be chosen whenever possible from among 
the sons or near relatives of the former regent.'' In most cases, then, the office is even now held by the descendants of the high 
nobility, some of them being of royal blood. They have pompous titles, and they are sometimes rewarded by being granted still more 
majeshic ones, while some insignia (gilded umbrellas and others) fitted to their rank, raised them still more in the eyes of the natives, 
by whom they are held in high respect and honor, Tlieir instructions, formulated in 1859 and modified in 1886, declared them to be 
"the representatives of the native population before the European Government," and all native functionaries are subjetrt to their order. 
They have no legislative iiower, but very wide administrative functions, as well as some rights of jurisdiction. The Dutch local 
functionaries have no direct power over the regent, as is the case in British India, where the collectors or subcollectors may compel the 
resignation of the native functionaries. Here they have no other chief except the resident, 

LOYALTY OF THE NATIVES. 

The Javanese regents, then, are loyal and attached to iis, and by no means desire the expulsion of the Dutch from tlu^ir country. 
By showing them confidence, l)y leaving them the honors which are due to them, by upholding tlieir prestige, w'o have ma<le oi them 
indispensable intermediaiies, enabling ns to remain true to the oatli which each Dutch functionary, from the lowest clerk up to the 
governor-general, must take, viz, "to protect the native population against all oppression, ill-treatment, illegal exactions, and exiortions" 
(par. 55). We possess thus the great advantage of liaving the support and counsel of persons who know the native population, and 
who have merely to be controlled by civilized elements — the European functionaries. The father of the constitutional code, the veteran 
of our advanced colonial policy, former Minister Fransen van de I*atte, sftated it as early as May 24, 1862, in the lower chamber of the 
States- General of the Netherlands: ''Whoever saps the power of the natives will destroy our own. Our purpose therefore should be to 
maintain the position and prestige of the native chiefs. The haughty attitude of tfc^e English officials, who I'egard the native Indians aa 
an inferior race of humanity, does not behoove us. We Dutchmen see in them but our like, who must be guided, without, however, 
being made to feel the bridle." 

It was owing to his efforts that all ranks and civil functions were formally declared to be open to the natives. It should be stated, 
though, that although the law does not present any obstacles there are yet very few natives who have entered the ranks of the European 
civil administration. But this is a mere question "^ of time. ICven at present they are offered positions in the departments of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Railways and Public Works, and the near future will see them take up the new functions left open to such natives as have 
proved to have the necessary capacity for their proper discharge. 

The regent, being the highest functionary, the direct chief of the native population and the confidential adviser of the resident, 
has under his orders in each district the " w^edeno," wdio is under instructions almost identical with th/;se of the regent, his chief. The 
*' wedenos" have to inform the regent about everything proceeding amidst the native population. They have under them the assistant 
"wedenos," chiefs of the subdistriets, while many lower officials (clerks, scribes, *'mantris,") are holding places in the native 
administrative machinery and are being paid out of the public funds. In the other islands of the archipelago there exists an analagous 
organization, modified a little in conformity with local conditions. It would take us too far, however, to go into more details. 

EELATIONS OF THE HOME GOVERNMENT TO THAT IN THE COLONIES. 

There remains now the question of the relations between the European Government and the native administration. We shall 
discuss this topic only in so far as it bears on the general subject of this report. 

The governor-general is the head of the central government of the East Indies. He alone decides both questions of legislative aa 
well as administrative character. He alone is responsible for the entire colonial government of Dutch India. He is appointed and 
discharged by decree of the Queen of the Netherlands. *' The instruction " which is to regulate his power is secret, but he is responsible 
for the exercise of it to the Queen through the ministry of the colonies. He has the right to issue "ordinances " regarding all matters 
tliat are not regulated by law or royal decree. He is the commander in chief of the colonial army, he appoints the officers and civil 
functionaries, fixes their salaries, terms of tenure, and pensions. The protection of the native population against arbitrary acts of 
whomsoever is one of the most important duties of the governor-general (article 55 of the constitutional code). He is to see that all 
the administrative functionaries conform conscientiously to the ordinances, and he is to watch that the natives find everywhere the 
occasion to freely present their complaints (article 55), 

The governor-general apjioints the residents and governors, who rule in his name. It is he again who gives them their instructions; 
it is he that chooses the regents from among the native population and gives them his instructions, as well as to the "wedenos." 
Article 71 imposes the obligation on the governor-general to see to it that the rights of the native communes of elect ing their own 
chiefs and administrators be not abridged. 

The power wdiich the governor-general delegates to the residents or governors depends in each particular case on the larger or smaller 
amount of autonomy left to tiie native administration, i, e. , the chiefs and the kings. There are several islands or countries in whicli a large 
amount of independence and self-government has been left to the kings, and this independence guaranteed by a contract having the force 
of law. In such a case the only duty of the resident is to see to the true observance of the contract, and to arrange in an amicable manner 
modifications of detail wdienever the need therefor appears ;^ such are also the relations in the island of^ Java with the Sultanates of Solo 
and Djocdjo, where the residents must always respect existing institutions. In all other residencies of Java the resident has under his 
direct orders all the civil functionaries, European as well as native, representing thus the government in his province. He appears in 
turn in the i»arts of legislator, judge, and administrator, and is the supreme chfef of all civil functionaries. In each subdivision of the 
twelve residencies of Java an assistant resident is found, who is entirely subject to the resident, whose orders he has to execute; he has 
so very little personal power that it has not been thought necessary to formulate for him an instruction or set of regulations. He possesses 
no legal power over the regent, to whom he has but to transmit the orders and counsels of the resident. 

These divisions are again subdivided into " divisions of control," at the head of which is found a "comptroller of internal adminis- 
tration." The comptroller has no administrative functions; the only thing he is charged with is to control the various branches of 
adniinistration and to furnish information required by his superiors. Being in daily contact with the native chiefs and the population, 
he is able to make a thorough study of the regents, submit useful suggestions, and, what is most important, to protect at all times, in 
accordance with his oath, the interests of the natives, and to guarantee their rights. 

Without possessing any authority proper, these functionaries are in a position to improve the well-being of the natives by conscienti- 
ously discharging their duties of control and advice. There are 121 of them in Java, besides 39 "comptroller candidates," who form, 
go to sav, the bridge which connects the native administration with that of the Europeans. 

As regards the native functionaries, all those who are not elected by the people nor appointed by the governor-general, they receive 
appointment at the hands of the resident of their province. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN THE COLONY. 

For a population of 34,000,000 people the total number of the civil service amounts to 431 European functionaries and 2,862 native 
functionaries, whose combined salaries do not exceed the sum of 17,000,000 francs. The number of European officials, although 
restricted, is still much larger than in British India; steps should be taken to diminish it, while increasing, at the same time, the number 
anci power of the natives in the service of the Government. Some of the comptrollers, who at present all belong to the white race, 
might very w^ell gradually be replaced by natives taken from among the most intelligent of their race; the contact with the people would in 
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Biich a way become more intimate. Provided they; come np to the just demands of capacity, character, and morality, there is every 
reason to believe that they will discharge their duties at least just as well, if not better, than the present office-holders, who, after all, 
are but intruders, having come from distant parts. 

Furtherniore, there is no doubt that the number of assistant residents, another doleful remnant of the time of the "forced-cult ore" 
system, is altogetlier too large. Formerly the regent, whom in 1819 the commissioners-general called *'an often useful and always 
indispensable intermediary," ruled the regency single-handed; since, however, the regent would often inconvenience the resident i.n the 
ruthless application of the "forced culture" they were not put alongside of each other, but instead of it the resident was given an 
assistant and sort of sul)stitute, who, while belonging to the exploiting race, presented yet a more pliable oflicial. At present tlieir 
numl)er might very well be diminished, and later, though not so very soon, the office might be altogether abolished. We would tlien 
have arrived at a state of things under which a native comptroller would be in direct relations with the regent of the same race, in 
accordance with the principle that as many natives as possible should be admitted to the administrative service as soon as they show 
themselves ctipable thereof. This proof of full and complete confidence shown to the best of them would elevate ah, and they will make 
it a point of honor and interest to help with all their might in bringing about a realization of present ideals which may become a reality 
witliin no distant future. 

It muBt be admitted that last year a step backward was taken when the employment of the "patihs" was abolished. The 
"patih" is, as a rule, a native of high descent, attached to the regent to serve as his lieutenant, who may replace liim everywhere and 
in all cases, d^d who transmits the orders of the regent to the authorities whom these orders concern. It is intended to abolish this 
institution, although it is bonnd to become more necessary when the functions and labors of the regent, the immediate chief of the 
*' palih," will be increased. One reason of this measure was the desire to improve the revenues of the European oilicials, and tlie means 
of making economies were sought in curtailing the expenditures for salaries of the native employees of the government. Tills mode of a( t Ion 
will be regretted later on, for this arbitrary and unjust measure has caused a good deal of discontent among the interested parties. The 
prestige of the regents will suffer from it, tlie lower ranks will have less chance of honorable and well-remunerated employment, while 
the proceeding on the whole is opposed to the old-time principle **that tlie natives should be governed through and by their cl^ief." 
Since 1897 the population of Java has increased from 18,000,000 to 27,000,000 people, i. e., 50 per cent, the salaries of the native adminis- 
tration remaining stationary, whereas those of the Europeans have increasrfto a large extent. The "megangs," i. e., the assistants and 
clerks of the functionaries, from among whom the native authorities are selected, have to work without pay for years and provide for 
the needs of their families either by receiving help from relatives or contracting loans with usurers. A system in which })art of the 
government machinery is made to ihove through unpaid help stands convicted in advance. Bitter comi)laints have been heard. As one 
of the regents said, "It can well be seen that the children of the country do not count any more in the eyes of the government; the 
Europeans amass fortunes and leave the country to forget it, whereas we natives have more and more to content ourselves with nothing." 

Thesi) expressions are worth while meditating about; for while an open revolt is not to be feared, passive resistance and silent 
revolt may spring up and cause us cruel embarrassments. It is absolutely necessary to use a policy which should assure us the sympatliies 
of this highly important part of the colonial administrative machinery. Instead of repelling them we should attract them, instead of 
diminishing their prestige we shoidd increase their influence, instead of rousing suspicions we should gain their confidence. Very often 
lack of deference was shown toward the native authorities; young comptrollers would sometimes treat with ridiculous haughtiness these 
men of esteem; instead of arousing their spirit of initiative, the Europeans too often stifled it by treating them as sort of ligureheads, 
which they surely are not and ought not to be. To be sure these cases are but exceptions, but they happen all the same, and are likely 
to chill these sensative natures normally open to the sentiment of honor. It should never be forgotten that we are but strangers and 
temporary intruders, and that the native remains in his own land of birth, which he knows better than we, and which w^e should not be 
able to rule for any length of time without his assistance. The native authoritives are indispensable links in the chain of our power; 
we should be careful to hold them in honor if we wish to keep our colonies. 

COOPERATION OP NATIVES AN IMPORTANT FACTOR OF SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT. 

It is seen, then, that the r^^gime which is the strong part and has proven the success of Dutch colonial policy, is that of leaving 
to the native administration its free development and growth. Notwithstanding some errors and deviations, the rule adopted has been 
that of maintaining the native institutions. Wherever the principles of "leaving the native people in the enjoyment of their oAvn 
jurisdiction" has been discarded public order and justice have not gained. Our punishments are not adapted to the character and 
ideas of the people— they leave the Javanese indifferent, and inspire him with aversion against us~nor have they had repressive 
influence. Wherever our European jurisdiction has not penetrated crimes are of lesser occurrence than in parts which live otherwise 
under the same conditions, but where this jurisdiction has been artilicially implanted. Happily, article 75 of the constitution of India 
shows here as well the right path, which should be followed henceforward more consistently than heretofore. Following this article 

I the 
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islam. In case of co^ifiict between "the doctrines of the Koran and the native institutions we have not hesitated to prefer the latter. 
Whenever the rehgious observances of the "dessa," the right of inheritance, the institutions of marriage, and the penal code wc^re 
concerned, the dangers of Islamism were braved, a broad spirit of toleration and respect for the nsages and religions beliefs of tlie natives 
was shown. We have respected their system of land tenure and ownership by ceding to the Europeans only the virgin lands. We 
have taken over the management of the wild forest, partly destroyed and neglected, with the result that they yield now a revenue of 
6,000,000 francs to the community. By fixing the maximum of acreage of the rice fields which can be rented for sugar and indigo 
plantations we have protected the native against encroachments on the part of capitalists and against his own improvidence. 

Since the Government imposes upon the governor-general the duty of "encouraging agriculture by all means in his power," we 
have created experiment stations in order to render native agriculture more remunerative. The creation of a system of agricultural 
credit will be necessarv in order to combat usm^y, this sore threatening to eat up the well-being of the natives. 

These, then, are the net results of the Dutch colonial policy. To be sure, its history contains some dark— even bloody—pages, but 
the general'principle which underlies it shines forth in golden letters: That "in order to rule, without appealing to violence, the milliona 
of inhabitants of colonies, the native administrative organisms must needs be maintained to a large degree. 




THE FLAG AND TRADE. 

A SUMMARY REVIEW OF THE TRADE OF THE CHIEF COLONIAL EMPIRES. 

[By A. W. Flux, M. A.— Read before the Royal Statistical Society of Great Britain, June 20, 1809.] 
[From Journal of Statistical Society, London, 1899, Vol. LXII.] 

The manufacturing populations of western Europe and of the United States of America are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
extent to which the continued development of their industries, on the present lines, involves a search for new markets for their products. 
This desire for new markets has influenced the trend of politics, and it is not the least of the motives which lie behind the policy of 
imperial expansion. Districts in which the need for the products of modern machine industry has not hitherto been felt must be brought 
under tlie iniiuence of some civilized power, so that their inhabitants may become purchasers of goods for which merchants can not 
easily find customers elsewhere. 
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GOOB GOYBEKMEKT BEIKGS PEOSPERITT, 

Ity pc>?ipi]>le that tlic interposition of an oiit.'^idc uuthority, armed -with the best of modern weapoiLS of war, niav relieve Favago 
populaliMfiv. ffoiH iM'duy vvil^ from wliioh they suffer. Inlertrif)al warfare, slaycry, disease, vesitraiu the devc^Iopiiieii^ of 'the re.«ouree? of 
tliese eouutrieH. (T^xi ^^ovcrnmeiit ean eaf^iiy lead t<> saeh io'^rease of wealth and population as to convert feavaae tribes into good 
euh'tonu'*^ for tlu' numiifactuu'tj ol JLaneanhire or Fall River or ot]ier huey industrial centers. If sueh markets for .standard linen of 
prodiart^ canlH' f:c^'ured,_ex])ansion of production on hnrs e^iruilar to those which lon:,^ ex]ierit'uee lias already .«n}Oot]uHl n)ay i)re.^ent a 
j>ro>^})e<'t i)i ])i\n\L Without ituch exton.>^ion oi demand the increase of producing power threatens a competition wlueh Vy-ill ruinoa^ly 
rodiu-c ]»r<>ijt^s. The avoidance of Huch eutthn.at eornj^etitiou in ditlicuh. It new IniyerH for old clasbTS of products can not be found, a 
ri^fu.Lre ih tu iltid buyei>: of jiew product.-^, to (^x])l(>it a d(Mnand a-^ yet imknovrn, and iii regard to which it can not be cirtain that it may 
not ov<;n be fuuud nonexi?^tent. That way Uc.>^ rink ^vhicji it taki-;^ a man of somewhat ex(H^ptional qualitie.« to face, ^^nuje even refuse 
to jidnVd thai liiere it^ a posi^ibility of utili^Jng pu'oductive enerixy in that way. They know that a little veneer of civilization will convert 
the Alncan into a uper of certain well-known .i,^oods, that the inlluence of Wef=tern habits will arouf^e a desire in the Chinainan for Westeni 




l^oo.i:^, hO long as lar^^e arean uf Xha earth \< Huriace are nut broujzlit under thti iuiiuence of civihzation. Our deyceniiant?^ mav be left to 
fc'olve the ]»roblenjs which Use complete ex})loitation oi all existing viroju marketH will bring with it, jur.L a'- our de.-wndant.s are left the 
]u-obk'm of nudntaininir the })osition ol our country when the exhaustion of our tje.<t supplies d coal liavo sacrificed m much of 
Bupremacy a,s depends on ha\ing the l)est coal sn}>plics. 



&ICAKCn FOB NEW MARKET;^. 

The demand !or nvw markc^ts nee<ls no ext(^nded expiation; it l« an obvious fact. Together with thiis demand comes the desire 
to control tlie new markets ij:i the intei'eHt of Uie. re]>rodi]cer?t of Hon)e particular nation. 1:he prevalent exclusion of foreigners, by 
di(^ci"inuniitiu.t? cu;4om.s dutie^s, from tJie beneiits of ex].l(iiUi)g new markets in a colony or dependency, is at once a means of reserving 
trade foi- a pai-Jicular ^roup of nierchaubs ajid a stimulus to ut tiers, beIongin<]^ to other nations, to demand the control of any unoccupied 
portion.s of tlie (^artb'n surface, h<» an to prevent them from falling under an intlueu(*e which may prove exclusive in its operation. Even 
if the ''open door'' beniaintained in any particular ca^e, tlicTo is a widesi^read confidence that trade follows the flag, and hence 
a desire tbat the flag vvhi<;h proclaims the controlling power may be that of the country of which one is oneself a citizen, if one be a 
trader, or in s^ympathy with the trading dainties. 

TRADE AND THE FLAG. 

The object of this paper is to illustrate, so far as the details available to the writer permit, the extent to which trade has actually 
grown U]> under tlie flag. The relative importance of the tra<le of each of the (diicf colony-owning countries vvith its colonies and with 
other countries wdll be consi<lered on the one harid, au<l the relative importance in i}\Q trade of the eolonif\<? of that section of the trade 
which is carried on Vv-i(h the sovereign Htate on the other. In making thcs(5 comparisons, some of the coujilrie,^ included in the list of 
^'Colonial systems of the vrorld'' given u\ the '^^biuihly summary of conunerce and tlnance at the Ignited Slates" for December last, 
3nay be nmlticd. Austria-Hungary, Russia, Tnrki^y, and Chiiia will not 1>e i>rofitably inclu<led in such an in<|uirv as I i>ropose, neither 
will Itidy ai'fmd infoj-mation of any cui}hid(^rab^lc vahie. The IJniied State?? is, excent'^in regard to its ownership of Haw^aii, too recently 
in ])o-'scs^ion of a colonial <Mopire for the hdslory of its colonial trade to bo regarded from tfie same point oi view ii-^ that of other countries. 
Som<4biug will hav(* U> he said of its tragic with c<donies of other powers, but that is a different matt(^r. Tiie (Jerman colonial empire is 
also of ro recent acqr.isitioji that it will not contribute nuieh of value io the comparative statistic' R»ught. DcTimark's colonies are small 
in exteiit, and in situation peculiar, from the point of view of trfide, and, though included in the inquiry, do not afford a very important 
section of the materia). There remain then as sul^jects of inquiry aud comparison the colonial empire's oi Spain (to be considered ixs it 
wa.^ ]>efnre the rec^-nt war), Pcnuigal, Hedland, France, and Britain [a term which J shall crave leave to use in place of the more 
cmnbrous expresslrin-- the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland]. 

The iirsi side of tiic^ comparison \\ ill occupy no great sj)ace or time; a summary statement is sutlicient. ft shows the average amount 
of th-e ii^'port and export trade of each of the countries concerjied in the two quinquennia 1887-189! and lS92-dvSf)f>; the figures for 1897 
nf)t beijjg available as yet for all the c(»Uiitries, the latest date of com[>arison is UKU^e remote than one could wish. The imports and 
exports to coloiiies and dependencies are stated for comparison whii the total. 

Total Tbade compaijed with Colonial Trade. 

ANKUAL AVERAGE, 1892-1896. 



COUNTRIES. 



Britain , . 
France .. 
Holland . 
PortugaL 

Spain 

Dciiinark 
Oermiiny 



Total 
imports.! 



419,0t)5,000 

155,285,000 

120, M2, 000 

10,861,000 

31,009,000 

19,353,000 

203,464,000 



Imports from 
posBcsgions. 



£ 

04,437,000 

14, 725, mo 

17,433,000 

1,714,000 

3,078,000 

221,000 

110,000 



Percent- 
age of 
colonial 
imports. 



22. m 
9.50 
14.50 
15.80 
9. 70 
1.10 
0.05 



Total exports^ 
(special). 



£ 
225,551,000 
182,899,000 
98,014,000 
5,628,000 
29,881,000 
34,487,000 
158,606,000 



Exports to 

Iiossessions. 



74, 804. 000 

12,607,000 

4, 945, 000 

mi, mo 

7, 166, 000 
282, GOO 
146, 000 



Percent- 
age of 

colonial 
trade. 



83.20 
9.60 
5.00 
9,20 

24.00 
1. 60 
0.09 



ANNUAL AVEEAGE, 1887-1891. 



Britain 


£ 
40(5, 727, OOC 
378,285,000 

iori.r;o,ooo 

li;088.tX10 
34,82S,000 
16,845,000 


£ 
92.721.000 
38,184:000 
12.844,000 

959,000 
8,117,000 

194, 000 


22.8 
7.6 

12.2 
8.7 
0.0 
1.2 


£ 
243, 280, 000 
140, 162, 000 
90.475,000 
4; 992, 000 
34,017,000 
11, 799, 000 


£ 

88, 243, 000 . 

10, 808, 000 

4,842,(K)0 

224, 000 

4, 419, 000 

220,000 


34.2 

7.7 
5.3 
4.6 
13.0 
1.9 


Erniiet' 


li<'.IIiU?d... 


Por t n i^'-al . . , 


F}»;C11-' 


Donmark 





^ Special imports into France, Holland, and Germany. Total imports in other cases. Bullion and specie not included* 
s Total exports from Spain. Bnllion and specie excluded In all eases* 
8 Total trade, including bullion and specie. 
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Thifi tal^lo plicnvja Fome important contrasts, and marks some changes which call for att-ention. Detaiknl ia]>Iei- nn anoll)crpa.i:re sliow 
nearly two-lliirdB of the French trade with French possessions! is a<'coiintcd for by tljc 1ra<UMvit]) AJoeria and TimiH: that xhi^ Dut^-h 
colonial tnnio is mainly with the Eant Indian jK).«seH8i on f, a well-known fact; that' the .<jrrnwth in Port neuopc colonial 1ra(ic is mainly 
with Ai3,u.o]ii, and in a secondary detrree with St. Tbf-'mas and I*rinci])e; and that the Kj)aniHh iijjrun's -dvo dominated ]\v tiir Cnhr.-i tia<;«', 
which wiiH HMidcrcd abnormal by the di.sturbanccF in tl-at unhappy island. Fven tb.o earlier (uiin(|n(Minimn <lu(^s -iiot j.r«4 (}nit*^ rlcMi- of 
the^o distr,rb:ni^'c?'. The movements of specii* v.cto (|in"jc abnormal in IJie iinal years to wb.ich i'ij.^nrcs n^Iale^ and tla» cT^'Iusion of tin ^e 
movemfMits wa^ erfc('tc<l in order to avoid, fo f-ir a^' nn,i;-ht ]n\ thc>'e exceptional movcmoni^. 

Summinjr ii}) the ff^roTcs in the abnve tables fV^r the "four ronntrie^-^ which alont% bcf^i'.lcH our (-v.-n. «h{r,viiny considerable pn.porlim.i 
ol colonial Iriide^ nani(-]\', f'nmco, Jlolla'ul, t^ptdi), and Fortngal, we thid the following re-ult: 





IMPORTS. 


Exroii 


FB.. 


FBOM OR TO— 




! 


-"- 












1887-18*)l 


1S9:: !*VJG 1 


iSST tS91 


1'/.: 1 9c, ; 


Possessions! 


£ 
30,101,000 


£ \ 

?yr^ 9"\ooo 

;)!^ 297.10) 


^ 1 
20, L- ^ , .90A ' 

2!)9, rir^ooo i 


c 


All ccmiitrics 


2tr)..^7 ' *i 10 


Percentage colonial 




9.^ 


n.i:> 1 


- ■■ ■ ■ 

7..-, j 


9..) 




., 



In fipite of a growth of some 20 per cent in both imports from and exports to the colonies of tliese four nations, and of a pli^jlit fall in 
the totals of their imports and exports, as against a cfui ted] nail increase in imports from, and a noteworthy deereaj^e of exports to. I>riti;sh 
colonics as nliown in these tables, the contrast in the importance of colonial trade to Britain and to other eonntries is most strikin^y. 

The figures of trade le.ay be viewed in connection with a statement of areas and populations compiled from official sources as far as 
possible. 



DATE. 


COUNTPIF.S. 


Area. 


Popitlntion. 


1 

Area (>f colo- 
nial nniurc. 


1895 


Britain ( "CVihuiial Oliirc I.i;^t ." ]^97) 


m. >f.2 

2ie 1 u] 
ij .«-.'^ 

v'\ 7l\ 
11 TK) 


'^9. lt>"S. 720 
o KM 2-U 

t,0()<) C'.e, 

1^ 217 \\ 
' 2.2'(> (>.'0 
r>2, 279,^10) 


. r>.(i90,.9.h) 

1.190.71*2 

78:>,;-U 

'1 ,\;},.].p 

"ri!079 
1 , 020, 709 


i89;p 

1896 


Fraiire ( " Aiiiiusiirc Si.jt Ntiqi)'."," LS95-9r, i 

Holliind f ■'Aiuniaire SUUistique," 1896; 

I'ovln-al.^ 

Hpaii' 


1890^ 

1896 

1895 

1895 


I)i.'T«T7i!n-k f ••Sttitistii: Ajirhofi," lS97i 

(.hTiiiaiiy i^'-Stad^n'^clioi^ Jalirbuch," J8-98) 



Pop-iilatioii of 
ooloDlal 
emi)ire. 



r.2\o-^,;;2'! 
;<4.i-9,o'j, 

127, e;t 



1 Algeriii and Teiib, 1S'>1: FA-inoo. IS'so. 



2 Portugal, 1890. 



TRADE OF BRITISH COLONIES WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

A further analysis of the British En]|)ire will be uBeful for comparative inirposes: 





Area. 


i 
j 

Population, 1 
1891. 

1 
i 


1 

Imports to Britain from I 

thence. ! 

1 


Exports of BrltlsTi and 
Irish produce thither. 


£ 

32, 479, 000 
44, 579, 000 
15. 0G3, 000 


1892-1S90 il 1887-1891 

il 


181^2-1 85H1 


India 


*SV;. miks. 
l\ 5o3, Gil 
6,991,713 
2, 5*>5, 106 


303, 000, 000 
12, 12o, OiK) 
9.963,230 


£ 1 
27,223,000 1 
50, 477, 000 1 
16,737,000 i 


£ 
31 828 000 


C 


Self-governing colonics 

Other colonies and protectorates . . . 

Total 


38,372,000 34.2;;'J,(n!0 
13, 043., 000 ]2.3;v,l,000 


11, 090, 490 


325, 088 320 i' 92 721 OfM) 


94,4;]7,000 ! 

( 


83,243,000 


7' '^Ol 000 











The contrast, ].)oth in area and in population, of the British and other colonial em|)ires, and of the extent of tlie trade between 
metropolitan states and dependencies, is a good deal modified by this jnore precise location of the larger portions of area, of pojailation, 
and of trade, 

ISIPORTANCE TO THE COLONY OF CLOSE TRADE RELATIONS WITH THE I^tOTILER COUNTRY. 



The nmin o))ject of this paper, liowever, is to gather toii^eth^n- information relaiiivj: to tlu* in>T)orlanee of the tiade vrith the 
in(»tro]>olitan state to the dej^endency rather than to the ^overniniz stid.c. To the con^iiUa'ation ef tin*.- we nui<t j-ieHctitly pr "'*'ed, luit 
there are tv^'0 points (jn which a passing: remark app(\ars iirst desirable. TIh^ llrst is the extent towhi'']i the rnetuMJohtim slate serves 
as a ccjiter of distribution for colonial ^.u'odncts. In the case of Bihain this ujKlou]>iedly lakes the plaee to a very lariie extent, and 
some of tlu; items of foreign and colonial jirochice reexj)orted beiU' '*vitj](\'^s to the imjxqianee, of this trade. Tlie luosl strlkinj>; (.-xaniplo 
is wool, with a valuation in the reexport ret urns of over £14,0^0.000 out of atr>tal reexj'ortof nndi»r Co0,00i>,000on tln^ aventg(M)f thc3^ear3 
18V)2dSb1). 1 am not aware however, <if any means of deteruiinin<r th.e total extent (»!" this description of trad(\ \N'e can deterndne the 
amount of the corresponding trade carrie<l on bv T^)rt^f.':al, ^\■hose trade returns recoi'd a reexport f.f eoloalal icoods to Ww \'alne of 
£1,318,500 in 1890 out of a total value rerx]v>rted only amoimtiiMC to Ll,f<>9,0{\0. The averaae <.i the fi^t^veafx bSOlNbKOO is €l,4r)K,(H)0 out 
of £2,573,000. The excess of value of sroods arrivin,Q:"in France from lier ef?Jonics and possessions over the value oi coi(^nial ^oods taken 
for consumption in 3897 was only £873,000; the difference In^ween the total tieiu-ral ajid si>eeiai JinpoTts into France in tluit ifjar was 
£47,2ti(\000; it would hen{*e aj^jKiar tlsat tlio colonies contribat(i very little indec^d to the transit and entrepot tradi^ of Franct\ 

Viewed from the other side, the ex]>orts to Brl-ish colonies of non-British ^thkIs are ^iven at over £f>.7)(K),{)00 in 1890, a Oijuro 
exceedin.^ by about £300,000 (he averai^e of the qninquenninm endiiiii: at that date. Frrmi Portn^al the faeign goods exported to 
colonies in 1890 are stated at £318,700, and for the <:pni](juenninm, KS92-hS9(>, tlicy avera<^c {;508,500, an amount ni")t far short of the 
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one-fourth the vahie of French goods exported to her possessions by France in 1897, According to a writer in the Dep^che Coloniale, 
quoted in the Board of Trade Journal for October last, a value of J£l,061,900 of these exports of foreign goods from France to French 
possessions consisted of cotton tissues, and a writer in the Manchester Guardian of about the same date shows reason for supposing that 
considerable ([uantities of English prints were exported to French possessions in this way. Whether this writer's further suggestion, 
that these prints are sold as French when they reach their destination, be justified or not, the fact of a large export of foreign goods 
from l^rance itself to French colonies is a noteworthy one. 



TKADE OF THE BEITISil EMPIIIE WITH BRITAIN. 



We will now turn to the main theme of the paper and begin by a consideration of the recorded imports from and exports to Biitain 
niparison witli the total foreign trade of British colonies. As our colonial trade has been recently discussed by this society a 



m com pa 

summary statement will suffice 



Trade of the Empiee with Britain — Annual Avebage, 1892-1896. 



POSSESSION OR GROUP OF 
rOSSESSIONS. 


Total imports. 


Imports from 
Britain. 


Percentage 
of British 
imports. 


Total exports. 


Exports to 
Britain. 


Percentage 
of exports 
to Britain. 


India ,.., 


£ 

62, 577, 000 

25,699,000 
6,836,000 

23,327,000 
1,383,000 

14,113,000 
3,214,000 
6,587,000 
2,881,000 

21,021,000 
4, 029, 000 
1,981,000 
1,631,000 
1, 105, 000 


£ 

37,811,000 

18,243,000 

4,381,000 

7, 697, 000 

444,000 

11,075,000 

2,293,000 

2,903,000 

2,107,000 

2,703,000 

1,163,000 

443,000 

890,000 

244,000 


71.9 
71.0 
64.1 
33.0 
82,1 
78.5 
71.3 
44.1 
' 73. 1 
12.9 
24.9 
22.4 
54.6 
22.1 


£ 

68, 250, 000 

83,238,000 
9, 126, 000 

24, 029, 000 
1,295,000 

14, 610, 000 
1,231,000 
5, 948, 000 
8,060,000 

18,562,000 
4,237,000 
1,681,000 
2,100,000 
1,038,000 


£ 

22,650,000 

22,831,000 

7,402,000 

13,200,000 

318,000 

14,088,000 

875,000 

1,613,000 

1,621,000 

8, 344, 000 

2,999,000 

122, 000 

1,142,000 

146,000 


33.2 
68.7 
81.1 
54.9 
24.6 
96.4 
71.1 
27.1 
53.0 
18.0 
70,8 
7.3 
54,4 
14.1 


Australia 


New ZeMlund . 


Caiiadji 


NewXmnid land i 


Cape of Good Hope 


Natal 


West I ndia Islands 


West Africa 


Straits Settlements 


Ceylon 


Maiiritiua 


Britisli Guiana 


Other^..... ..... 


Total 


166,984,000 


92,387,000 


55.3 


188,404,000 


92,357,000 


49.0 





1 Average of 1893-1896. 

2 Namely, Labuan, British New Guinea, Fiji, Falkland Islands, St. Helena, Bermuda, and Honduras. 

In preparing this table the Indian trade figures, which represent only the sea-borne trade, have been converted into sterling for 
each year at the average rate of council bills, and the same for Mauritius. In dealing with 'Australia the intercolonial trade between 
the six Au?^traiian colonies, amounting to some £22,500,000 each way, has been omitted in compiling the total, so as to obtain a repre- 
sentation corresponding to a federated Australia. 

There are a few of the juinor possessions of Great Britain whose trade is not included in the above table, and there are ne(;essarily 
excluded, for want of sufficient information, the trade of Gibraltar, Malta, and Hongkong. The exports to these three together 
averaged £3,410,000 in the period in question, and the imports from them averaged £910,000. 

man percentage of colonial trade with the mother country. 

In looking down the table the high percentage of trade wdth Britain is noteworthy. The first exception to the general high 
percentage is Canada, whose import trade is larger with the United States than wdth the mother country. The next is Newfoundland, 
importing more largely from Canada tlian from Britain, and nearly as extensively from the United States as from the mother country. 
On the export side the trade of Newfoundland is more widely spread. Great Britain comes first, but Brazil and Portugal, as well as 
Canada and the United States, share largely in this trade, for obvious reasons when the nature of the chief export is considered. Next 
comes the West Indies, for some of the [»riiicipal productions of which the neighboring United States market is more favorablv situated 
than the comparatively distant British uiarket. More striking by far, perhaps the most striking case in the list at first glan'ce, is the 
position of tlie Straits Settlements. ^Ye luive only to remember how large a part in this case is played by the entrepot trade to have a 
full explanation of the situation. Ceylon and Mauritius do their chief trade with India and Australia (and the Cape of Good Hope in 
the case of Mauritius), and thus the small proportion done wdth Britain indicates no large current of extraimperial trade. The name 
kind of explanation ap|>liefl to the miscellaneous group. Fiji, for example, does the bulk of its trade with Australia, and taken altogether, 
here again trade with other colonies is greater in amount than with the mother country. In fact, taking the whole list in the table, 
besides the inter-Australian trade already referred to, there is recorded fully £22,750,000 per annum on the import side and £24,350,000 
on the export side of the trade from or to other portions of the Empire than Britain itself. These amounts bring up the percentage of 
imports from other parts of the Empire to 69 and of exports to other parts of the Empire to 62, or, on the whole trade, over 65 per cent. 
A rearrangement, or rather a partial grouping, of the figures in the last table corresponding to the grouping of the preceding table may 
be of service. We obtain the following: 





Total 
Imports. 


Imports 

from 
Britain. 


Percentage 
of British 
imports. 


Total 
exports. 


Exports 

to 
Britain. 


Percentage 
of exports 
to Britain. 


India 


£ 

52,577,000 
74,672,000 
89,835,000 
21,021,000 
18, 814, 000 


£ 
37,811,000 
44,133,000 
10,443,000 
2, 703, 000 
7, 740, 000 


71.9 
59.2 
26.2 
12.9 
41.1 


£ 

68,250,000 
83,528,000 
36,626,000 
18,562,000 
18,064,000 


£ 
22,656,000 
58,714,000 
10,987,000 
3,344,000 
7,643,000 


33.2 
70.3 
29.3 
18.0 
42.3 


SeW-governing colonies 


Other colonics.- . 


Of which Straits Settlements 


The remainder 





In comparing the figures of this table with the previously given summary of the British record of trade with colonies, it must be 
remembered tbat the present table is not so exhaustive as the British record in the section which includes the miscellaneous lesser 
colonial markets. A striking discrepancy in the two sets of figures is the recorded export from self-governing colonies to Britain of 
£58,714,000 per annum on the five year average, while the recorded receipt of imports from self-governing colonies amounts to but 
£60,477,000. The latter figure, however, does not include gold, which is included in the former.^ 

^ The r^eorded imports into Britain of gold and silver bullion and specie from Australsaia, British Sonth Africa, and British North America, ayeraged £11,327,000 
in 1892-1896, II to this the value of diamonds imported from South Africa, nearly £4,000,000 per annum, be added, the agreement between the two accounts is 
eatisfactory. 
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The changes in a quarter of a century may be seen by comparing the tables just given with similar statements for a quarter of a 
century previous, which now follow: 

Trade of the Empire with Britain— Anxu at. avekacif, 1807-1871. 



POSSESSION OR GROUP OF 
POSSESSIONS. 


Total imports. 


Imports 

from 
Britain. 


Porv en 1 age 
of Britivii 
import '^. 

69/2 
64.4 
50.0 
49.9 
38. 3 
78.8 
82. 4 
44.7 
69.3 
26.7 
29.6 
23.4 
51.3 
35.6 


India 


£ 

45,818,000 

17,639,000 

4, 805, 000 

16, 237, 000 

1,159,000 

2, 398, 000 

874, 000 

4, 486, 000 

1, 004. 000 

8, 712, 000 

4, 595, 000 

2,001,000 

1,697,000 

666, 000 


£ 

31,707,000 

11,353,000 

2, 406, 000 

8,102,000 

444,000 

1,889,000 

308, 000 

2,003,000 

696, 000 

2, 324, 000 

1, 357, 000 

468, 000 

870. 000 

237,000 


Australia .. 


New Zealand 


Canada 


Newfoundland 


Cape of Good Hope 


Natal ' 


AVcst Indian Islands 


West Africa .. 


Straits Settlements , . 


Cevlon 


Mauritius , 


British Guiana , 


Other 


Total 


111,591,000 


64, 164, 000 


57. 5 







Total ex[»orts. 



Exports to 
Britain. 



I'ercentagc 
of exports 
to Britain. 



£ 


£ 




56, 532, 000 


29,738,0*30 


52.6 


20,104,000 


14,156,0(X) 


70.4 


4, 681 . 000 


2,280,000 


48.7 


13,414,000 


4,214,000 


31.4 


1,165,000 


386, OOO 


33. 1 


2,661,000 


2, 200, 000 


82.7 


361,000 


240, 000 


66. (> 


4, 954, 000 


3, 626, 000 


73. 2 


1,324,000 


599, (X)0 


45. 2 


7, 780, 000 


1,511.000 


19.5 


3, 777, 000 


2, 709, 000 


71.7 


2,410,000 


737,000 


30. 2 


2,379,000 


3,390.000 


58.4 


897, 000 


123, 000 


31.0 


1 121,969,000 


63,912,000 


52.4 



Comparing this table with that for 1892-1896, the broadest contrasts are to l>e found in th(^ larger ])roportion oi tlie exports of the 
West Indies and of Mauritius, which formerly sought the British tnarket, the smaller exports to this country froui India, and the 
approxiioate r(n ciral of the proj;)ortions of import and export trade done l)y^ Canada with Britain. 

Summarizimx in the same manner as before, and using the term self-governing colonies to indicate those wdiich now fall under that 
description, whether they did so at the time referred to or not, we get as the rei^ult: 

Trade of 1807-1871. 



India 

Self-governing colonies 

Other colonies 

Of which Straits Settlements. 



Total im- 
ports. 



£ 
45, 818, 000 
42, 612, 000 
23,161,000 
8,712,000 



The remainder | 14, 449, 000 



Imports from 
Britain. 



£ 

31,707,000 

24,502,000 

7,955,000 

2, 324, 000 

5,631,000 



Percentui;-e:; 
of liritish i; 
imports. Ii 



69.2 
57. 5 
31.3 
26.7 
39.0 



Total ex- 
ports. 



56.532,000 
42,386,000 
23.051.000 
7,780,000 
15,271,000 



P:x ports to 
Britain. 



£ 

29, 738, OCO 

23, 476, 000 

10, G9S, (X)0 

1,514.000 

9, 18 i, 000 



Pereentage 
of exports 
to Britain. 



52.6 
55. 4 
4G. 4 
19.5 
60.1 



THE BELF-OOVERXING COLOXIKS. 



The groat source of the growth of I>ritain'H coloniabtrade is very clearly shown to he tlu 
R(df-go\ermneiit ha^ hcrti grantinh 'I'heir for(Mgn trade ha-^ nearly doubled, and the pro.jtortii 
country luis incrciu-cd from ah(>ul ^IJ.J ju^rcent to (m per cent. In snlti' of the fact that th(^ un 
other (*ountri(»s so I'lM-as tlic exports arc concerned, the value ^cnl to Ib-irahi htc'\ingcvcncon^id( 
colonies ]ia\'' id'-'o <i(cr(a^-.Ml ttieir cx]U)rts to ih'it-iin, tic:" i:'r:twth c^!' lii-' iivjh^ of ilw s;']."-l\»\ ^^ 
old figure, tho pro])<'rti'm or trade done hy thr c»lonics a^;i whole with Ih-itain. It ha^ om!v i 
of the trade ha- inci-'-a.^-Hl hv onc-lialf. As to the tnide )>ctw(M'n llie c il'tuies, Uw Au^ti-cdia 
at £1^2,501),()n0 for 1^5)2-lSiM5,' was only between i:7,0()l).o;)0 and CS,0(>'),000 at tl:c eai'il<^r d.ih 
lias hardly grown in \alne. It was ivcoi-ded at about t:2(),(HK).(M)0 on the inn^ort side and .CSk 
18()7-187l'. "Thus, nearly 7() ]>er cent of colonial im])orts wen^ tlien derived from the ]Om])ire, 
to the Einj)ire, or abotit"^74 per cent of the total trade was carrie<l on with other i)arts of the 1 
the more recent date as recorded above. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 



The peculiar nature of tbe trade of the Straits Settlements, wdiich has been remarked upon, and the exceptional change in the expt^rt 
trade of India suggests a comparison of figures omitting these two from the summary. The sunnnaries alt^ady given readily afford the 
following: 

Trade of British Possessions other than India ano the Straits Skttle^ien'I's. 



ANNUAL AVERAGE. 


Total im- 
pf)rts. 


1867 1871 


£ 
57,061,000 


1892-1896 


93, 386, 000 







rmporls from ''^'';i;';"l"«'- 
Britain. ; ^^^^f,,^ 



Total exports 



£ 
30,133,000 
51,873,000 



52.8 
55.5 



£ 
57, 657, 000 
101,592,000 



]{;xport,s to Fereentag'c| 
Britain. to Britain. 



£ 
32, 660, 000 
06, 357, 000 



56. ' 

65.; 



The portion of the Empire here separately considered shows a more progressive trade, and a tra<le vdtli the mothir comitry l>otIi 
larger in proportion and increasing more rapidly than is sliown by the Empire at large. In the twent \^-live years' inter\'id t h(^ {>er(;entage 
of trade done with Britain has increased from about 55 to over 60. Let us see how other colonial empires comi)arc \^•itl^ our o^\ n in tjjis. 
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FREHCH COLONIES AND THEIR TRADE WITH FRANCE. 

Ill pjv; viitinii: a ('.>ijq«ivhoiisivt' \ie\v (d the iradv of l-^rciirh coinnii'.M nn.<l prolc^ctonitt^H, I am. iinf<)riii.n[ite1y, iuial>l»^ to offor ii tal>lo 
a? U'lif^'in ii5,a:i!o ;incf ?(-|n\*-'.-u(itia <is'' '-HJno yenns H'J (lutt rover, (i ny Hk- lablo ivLillng to P.ritish ( olonii'-^ i\m\ jv^^^e^^silons. I Lcive iir^t 
alui'h- hhowiiij; th-' fiu'-inH for the yvar 18'.H) jii uio-'t rj--".s hul, us ih'.^ *'.\i\iiuairt) StuUstiqiii' do la Fraiuv" doc^s not ,siip]i1y tlie figures 
quit(' ri-.,n!ii.i'ly, \^iv i, luvi^-^ of LS^lSare irn-d for Imx uch jui-ia aiid French ^iiiiuna, tlio>e of 189i for Auaui and St. Fienv and Miqiielou, 
tho.-o of lS;i7 K>v tho I'Vt nch Congo and Tahiti and it^ ^^ [u'lidencit,-. 

Table of French Pobsessiojvs in 1896. 



COLONY OR PROTECTORATE. 



Total import;^. 



Cochin China and Cambodia, 

Anani and Tonkin 

Frencli India 

Reunion. 

Madfts"ascar 

Taliiti, etc 

Kew Caledonia 

Sem'^gal , 

Con^'-o, Gulf olUiiinea, JJalioniey, | 

and Soudan 1 

Fre ntdi G iiiaiiu 

Martinique 

<'TVUide]oiipe 

St. Pierre jind Miquelon 

Total 

Tnnis i 40. t !.-, ooo 

Algeria \ Soh T9i), UUU 

Final tot Ell ! r)7.">, ho, (}.);} 



Puport-^ froiu 
Franto. 



i Porcontasfe ■ 

j of 1-Teiioh Total c.v ports, 

j innuals. 



1 i ';■'.' /(r.s\ 


Francs. 




^n.-xM.ooo 


30,423,000 


35,6 


:?,'J77.0no 


532,000 


36.2 


;*',H^S. (KK) 


13, 460, 000 


60. 1 


l:'..'.)S^.(iOO 


5, 798, 000 


4L4 


i :i, 7 F», (»()() 


ayo, 000 


10.4 


' ^\ I^K-l.lXiO 


4, 737, 000 


51.5 


' 'iiM.so,()oo 


10,85J'.,000 


57.8 


i :r;..7Ps.u()o 


6.531,000 


27.4 


10,^121.000 


7. 400, 000 


(J7.8 


L'L', S,-,). 000 


9. 370, 000 


42. 


'JA . 7t;2. (H'O 


i0.755,0tX) 


49.4 


tn 77)0,000 


3,054,000 


45.2 


'jr>ii,o:^LO(»o 


109, 00!>, 000 


4L 1 



25. 503, 000 
217,802,000 



55. 
79.0 



352,371,000 



Francs. 
92, 718, 000 
20.129,000 
16, 9PS, 000 
3,000,000 
3,151,000 
5, 749, 000 
21/137,000 

23,950,000 
4,734,000 
21,431,000 

18, 793, 000 
9.400,000 



241,716,000 



34,.50H,000 
240,471,000 



516, 695, 000 



Kxi)<nts to 

Frain'O, 



Francs. 

9. 510. 000 

12, 709, 000 

16,055,000 

737,000 

311,000 

2,411,000 

13,414,000 

7, 568, 000 
4, 387. 000 
19, 725, 000 
7, 107, 000 
7,091.000 



101 ,025; 000 



20,223,000 
196,8<I2,000 



I'cn'entngc 
of e':?i ports 
to Franco. 



10.3 

03.1 
94.3 
20.4 
9.9 
41.9 
63.5 

31.6 
92.7 
92. 

37.8 

75.4 



41.8 



50.9 
81.9 



In the cnmpilaliou oi the above tab!*? there \< more than one feature wlsieli is iinj^atii^faetory. Tu some oa^ef^ the imports into the 
eoh)nit's art^ :4ivejn iioi as I'rons Fi'auee, hut an Frenr-h tro'xln. In at lea.^1 xuiv ni^c iSejieixal) the deiails fnrtlier ^iven .show that 
the residlin^ lohd;- are nut (juite the >ame if ihi^ Ipu'ures of " French " ^ocKi^ be >inl)stitnted i'or the tiu'nres (>t imports '' from France." 
While it may be de^^rab}e to have the iormer ratfnn- than th''" latter, the adindxture of Ji.LrnreH of (jne ela^H ^vith iho-^-^ oi t'he other is not 
Falisfar{')ry. Knrlh.or, Uie- {ij.iure^ fo;- Tonkin, iuehide impord- from other French ('.;loni(N^ vritli Ihfise from I'rauee. It will b(^, therfd'ore, 
well to lake the details Liiven in \lw ''Anjinaire Slalistiijue " for L81^5-i>r), whu'h permits the further gain of averajjing over a heries of 
^ ears, and thns avoidin.uc any Tni^leadini^' eoaehisi(nH inised on exeeptioiial conditionH of a single year, shoidd the year neleeted hap]>en 
to ]je exee])tionaiL I am not assui'ting that thid was actnally the ea^e with I8i>6. 

Annual Ateraqe, 1887-1891. 



FRENCH COLONIES. 


q^otal 
imports. 


Imports 
from France. 


Percentage 

from 

France. 


Total 
exports. 


Exports 
to France. 


Percentage 

to 

France. 


Itido-China ..,, 


Francs. 

67,549,000 

7,301,000 

912, 000 

2, 003, 000 

315; 000 

22,771.000 
9,845.0(K) 
3. 607. 000 
4: 063, (XX) 

19, 737, 000 
9, 752, 000 

26, 643, 000 

22. 663, 000 

13,822,000 


Francs. 

17, 163, 000 

2, 733, 000 

386, 000 

191,000 

151,000 

9, 047, 000 

4,260,000 

720, 000 

1, 460, 000 

9,059,000 

6, 300, 000 

8, 8a5, 000 

9, 692, 000 

3,694,000 


25. 4 
37.4 
42.3 
9.3 
47.9 
39.7 
43.4 
20.1 
35.9 
45. 9 
64. G 
33. 3 
42. 8 
26.0 


Mmncs- 

65,955,000 

21,282,000 

1, 244, 000 

2,105,000 

144,000 

15,486,000 

5,559,000 

3,391,000 

4,012.000 

1-4,006,000 

4, 941, 000 

22,812,000 

22,117,000 

16,296,000 


Francs. 

2,538,000 

12, 200, 000 

1, 088, 000 

200, 000 

7,000 

12, 731, 000 

1,115,000 

130, OOo 

700, 000 

10,940,000 

4,683,000 

21,197,000 

21,145,000 

9,843,000 


3.8 
67.3 
87.5 

9.6 

4.9 
82, 2 
20.1 

3.8 
17. 4 
78.1 
94.8 
92.9 
95. 6 
60.4 


India ...., 


!Mavotte 


Nopsi-Be 


8te. Marie de Madagascar (1887-89) 
jRf'nmiOTi . 


Now (^alcdonia . . ... 


Tahiti 


Congo and Gnlf of Guinea 

S6n€gB} (1887, 1890, and 1891) 

Guiana .., 


Martinique ..... . 


frnad^donpe . 


St. Pierre and Miqnelon . 


Total 


211,043,000 


73,756,0<X) 


34. 9 


199, 350, 000 


98, 517, 000 


49. 4 


TiiniF^ 


42.032,000 

258,956,000 


22,863,000 
198,936,000 


54.4 
70.8 


35, 914, 000 
249, 938, mo 


20, 386, 000 
202, 518, 000 


56.8 
81.0 


A1 g'eria, 1892-96 
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-• and Ali?'eria ar(^ 7n>t imOndod h\ the snnnnaries of enlonial trade m tlie ''Aimuaire Statistiqin\" aiul tln^ later 
; rt^presentinj^f njoro nearly prc^pcnt emnlitions, the fact tliat th(* retnniB for Tunics in 1S9I include Tiearly ilftiH-n 
:i r(^\'isi<>n of the hei^innhi;^ of tin) vear of a<'eonnt, inlro<iu*dno; a diOiculty in the earlier qnin'juenninnn Tln^ 
iind fhese i^'o dopfMidencie-! are, fiirL])erj rather ypeelal, and tlieir sej>aratiou from the riiaiu <jfroup is disirabJc^. 
to lndo~(1jina in the table <>e,vn',s t''>chiii ('bina, Anam, an<l Tonkin. 

ide with i''ra!ice, not^-d ifi tho [o-eredin.'r table, an imjjort to tiuj vaine of 2,0S2,0('0 francs, arid an exporl to the 
'jomallv. re])ren"nts trade vrith <itlier F" reach colmiie^s carried on i)v th(i fnmteen colonics to whicti the greater 
J. 



L 01 V r--tit 01 (1h» tr;ido of tht.-e fourteen ''olc 



r f iV r.!lti>h < 
.;'le. or abont a 
hi the interval i 



■ ;r;iao or nn..-e jonrEcen '^oioijies i.^ re<'oi'ded as^- taking;- phu'e w\\h the nntiher country in the tpiiii- 
d:;' ]!cr cent ui the oolonial trade vra.^ directed to or derived from Fran.ce or some otb.er co!(»ny- 
■- inake hetv a «'<tiujiari<oii uitli the direction of llu^ trade of tlu^ I'roi' ■ 
ov'^. i 'onsidc'-ed froT 
iar^( 



if.nu^-, ^ onsiuc'-ea irom rh<! p(..int <;f vievv of P'ranc^-, Ih.e trafle uiih cob.mies formcl tlnni 7.4 
-^ !ar^^(^ a prop«>ruon as in the <]ninqnenninm 1887-189]. a ipiarter of a centnry alterwards. It 
it had ialieii to a lower level, being ouly abont 6 per cent in 1882-188t)^ for csanipie. A 



1 c<dnnies a ^reneration atro, 

jlonies forme' " 
_. .- .'entnry alterv 
■188t)^ for csanipie. Another 
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point IS that the exports to the colonies formed 8 per cent of the special exports from France at the Tie^iiininf? of the sixties, while in 
the early eighties they were less than 7 per cent. The advancing proportion of importance of the colonial trade Bhown in previ<nL->' ta))lc^ 
IS then not part of a long-coutimied advance, but a recovery after decline, though to a larger figure than any of tlioHc wluc-h I offer for 
comparison. 

' On the side of the colonies the following table presents, on the same lines as before, the proportion of tradi^ with France: 

Akxual AvEKAGn, 1859-1803,^ 



COLONIES. 



MartiniquG 

G iiad61oupe 

Guiana 

Keiinitm 

S6n<^'gal 

Ste. I*ierre and Miquelon. 
Fren cii India 



Total imports. 



Francsr 
28, 584, 000 
25,914,000 
7,425,000 
47,976,000 
17,627,000 
:i, 912, 000 
7,788.000 



Imports from 
France. 



Francs. 

19,788,000 

17.282,000 

4; 828, 000 
26,774.000 
10, 552, 000 

1,401^,000 
604, 000 



Total 

Corresponding total, 

Algeria ., 



1887-1891 



rm, 225, 0(K) 
122, 6m', 000 



SI . 237, 000 
41), 410, 000 



Percent- 
age of im- 
port y from 

France. 



69.2 
66.7 
65. 
55. 8 
59.9 
86.0 
7.6 



5.s\ 3 
40.3 



182, 703, 000 



163,669,000 



Total exports. 



Francs. 
22, 820, 000 
20, 408, 000 

l,o20,000 
50,144,000 
lo, 370, 000 

4, 872, 000 
25,741,000 



140,675,000 
116, Mi\ 000 



Exports to 
I^'ranee. 



Francs. 
20, 250, 000 
IS.CHVl.OOO 

1 . 0">0, (KX) 
47,623,000 
11,761,000 

1,269.000 
14.006,(X)0 



114,620,0t)0 
92, 739, 000 



53,147,000 



42,411,000 



Percent- 

nm^ of ex- 
l)ortH to 
France. 



88. 7 
91 . 4 
79. 5 
95. 
76.5 
26.0 
5<4.8 



81.5 
79.0 



The falling off in tire trade of Reunion more than acconutH for tlie whole of tlie reduction in the totals of im})orts and of exjiorts 
shown in this tal.)le, and also accounts for the fall of exports to France. But on the other side, that of importH, the reduction of Freuch 
inipoi-ts is only accounted for to the extent of about onedialf ]>y the fallin^u: off in the trade of Reiuiion. An equal reduction of importH 
from Fmnce, with only a comparatively small reduction of imports generallv, is j^hown bv the Frencli West Indies. The produce oi 
these colonies seeks tlm home market in overwhelming proportions still, but 'that lias not prevented a very marked fall in the reliance 
on the home market for necessary supi)lie«. 

A further point, resulting from comparing the tiguree for the older group.'^ of colonlt^s with those for the whole of tlie colonien, is 
that the trade of the^e more recent acquisitioiLS is carried on to a smaller extent witli 1^'rance than is that of the older poi^sessions. 
Leaving aside Tunis and Ai^^ria, we see that the older group had in 1887-1891 a t(jtal import of about £5,000,000 annuallv, of wliicJi 
about £2,000,000 was from France. The newer acquisitions imported to about £3,500,000 annually, of which £1,000,000 was from France, 
or about 27 ;l ])er cent, as compared with the 40 per cent for 1:he. older groii]>. On the export" side, the older colonies exported some 
£4j 700,000 worth of 5J:oods annually, of which £3,700,000 went to France, the newer acquisitions exj)ortcd some £:>,o00,000 ^-orth of 
goods annually, of which only £230,000 went to France, or about 6 per cent only, as against the 79 per cent from Hk^ older group. 

The iisinx^s of trade with other French colonies we . ^ • - • - ^ 

ad' 
1859- 



_ The tigures of trade \vith other French colonies were mucii larger in the earlier than in the later period, in sj^ite of the inclusion of 
ditional colonies or protectorates at that later date. Tt)e imports from other colonies averaged 9,939,0{i0 francs, \n the (phnqueujiinm 
39-1863, and the exports to other colonies averaged 8,628,000 francs annual!}'. Tlie external trade of the c<,)lonies at that date was 



carried on, therefore, to the extent of 70 per cent with France, and to nearly ' 
compared wdth the 42 and 43J per cent, respectively, shown for 1887-1891. 



per cent with France and French colonies togetlier, as 



TRADE OF THE DUTCH COLONIES. 



In the case of the possessions of the Netherlands, whether in the East or West Lidies, the information provided in the Annuaire 
Statistiques des Pays Bas does not }>ermit of the compilation of tables })recisely on the lines of those gi^'en for tlie French or British 
colonies. So far as the imports are concerned, something not far short of snch a statement can, however, l)e made as follows: 

Imports into Dctch Colonies (Merchandise Only). 



East Indies, on Government account. 
On private ;ic<u.mnt: 

Java and Ma,dum 

Ott'cr Eitst Iridin pD.':'se.'>;?3ions 

Surinjim 

Curaf;a() 



Total im- 
ports. 



581,000 

8,939,000 

3,854,000 

4()2, 000 

272,000 



1892-18}>0 



Imports 

trorn 
Holland. 



£ 

(?) 

3, 942, 000 
255,000 
(?) 



Percentage 

from , 

Holland S 



30.8 

55.2 



Total im- 
ports. 



£ 
436,000 

7. 255, 000 

5, 084, 000 

42(5, (JOO 

288, 000 



1887-1891 



Imports 

from 
Holland. 



£ 
CO 

3,742,000 
215,000 

en 



Percentage 

from. 
Holland. 




On Hh'? table a tVw retnarks must he made. T!^e absen(*e of a ^iatcmenl of ori^nn <if imporl -! i.ntn FiuMcar,, ;iiid of ans ^oirMionf 
f^tatenii'ii' a^^ to im}>ort,-j ijito the Iv^i-vr Dutcli West hidie-, maken tlie tabic inconqijote, <pnte ajuiri from the dmrjl as ^o tin* ;->.!)< >"- 1 i ihe 
ini[i<u4< on ( lov(4'm«ient iicconnt^ into Java and Aladonia. 

ft should hn'tluM' IK' totaled (hat the })asis <d vaination of import.-^ iiii*- K'jrinam (!M(h'r\v.''d a <h;nuMMn is J-')^ v, h'n-h chum'^ ilu' lai*^ cf 
growth ni tho tra^o, of that colony to be imdiTordimaled. Ihit fur th.i'^ clnr.i^u'e thi' total imp* vt \v<Mi!d be ,-\w\s n u.-.pilh' < l./.-'-t-* ijr-'i'D^o!*!^ 
iiistca<l of e-:i02,U00. 



TJh'. \ul'^'s n-ed in liii-. tai>le are oOis'ial. iio{ ual. \.iiii.' . ifi nsu . i (niip'iriv«,ns ^^ ■ 'i Ou-nu'- <.< ij;er r:.Uo lUiid l-c ma 1" uitli c^ < ly r* ^i i \ <•. 'lie i'"ti > 
nil 11k' Cfilonir^ (\'ccc])\ Alu<'ria ar^MibtainL'l trcui nic •; -/{j* f'.-.d i .e!ev ,i-hinn,ir n* forei;.,u t f uiilTie^.'" i tu" dj1)\ h«? \'j:'ii:i 1" m<; f h -li' jnco -yW ;,> )'■ i"; . 
iinnual tui'le iruincs ha\e Ix .mi ihe Manee forlfie U.'^rjiau Ij.'UM -. U J!u>y be r.ofMl iluit tl eiifj-\ut'< vre<*h arotnN* n it. {iv^ ■ stati-t.ra! la'tlf^'" m ),!tiTJ'^ i > ^ '.< : 
tra<le lu )i*^t e'>incide uiLli U50;-o given in the ireaeh trude i.'tnriib. They arc nearer, on the whol'^, lo tlie oUleial than to tlie real vjdne'^, )mi ^liiu i mjok- 
from both. 
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THE DUTCH EAST INDIAN TEADE. 



But a more important point still in regard to the trade of the East Indies is the fact that a large proportion of the imports are recorded 
as from Singapore, as to the ultimate origin of which an absolute statement would probably be difficult to make. How^ important this 
feature is appears from the following statement; 

Imports into Dutch East Indies on Peivate Account. 



DATE. 


Percent- 
age from 
Singa- 
pore and 
Penang. 


From 
Penang. 


From 
Singapore. 


FROM ELSEWHERE THAN SINGAPORE AND PENANG. 


Total. 


From 

Holland. 


Percent- 
age. 


From 
Britain. 


Percent- 
age. 


1887--1891 


39.7 
39.8 


£ 
1,207,000 
1,160,000 


£ 
3,258,000 
3,930,000 


£ 

6, 774, 000 
7,703,000 


£ 
3,742,000 
3,942,000 


55.2 
51.2 


£ 

1,492.000 
1, 847, 000 


22 

24 


1892-1896 





Whether the true proportion of the imports from Holland to the Dutch East Indies be over one-half or about one-third is not 
ascertainable from the figures here supplied^ or from any I have as yet found. Judging from records of Dutch trade with the Straits, the 
lower figure is the nearer. The percentage of the previous table can not certainly be accepted as a satisfactory indication, apart from the 
question of imports on Goveniment account. The important position recorded for British trade is sufficiently worth noting to be included 
in the table. No other single country approaches to tlie degree of importance of this. 

Turning to the export side of the accounts, the record is less complete. On Government account the exports averaged £1,876,000 
in the quinquennium 1887-1891, and £1,672,000 in 1892-1890. On private account the exports from Java and Madura rose from an 
average of £10,026,000 to an average of £11,230,000, and from other East Indian possessions of the Ketherlands the exports rose from 
£3,995,000 to £4,060,000. Altogether the exports of merchandise were, on the average of 1887-1891, £15,897,000, and five vears later 
amounted to £16,962,000. 

The distribution of the exports as a whole among various destinations is not stated. The great bulk of them go to Holland, the one 
important exception being sugar. The export of this article has grown rapidly during the last decade, the increase being fully 40 per cent. 
As to the countries to which it goes, America stands first, China second; these two together taking in 1897 some four-fifths of the total; 
a total of, roundly, half a million tons. This account of the ultimate destination of the sugar exports, which is derived from information 
afforded by market reports, differs somewhat from an official table, according to which shipments which are (apparently) assigned to 
America in the market reports are recorded as being sent to the Mediterranean or to the English Channel *4or orders." 

The export of tea has grown recently about as fast as that of sugar. About three-fifths of the whole was shipped to Holland in 
1897, and most of the remainder to England. Indigo is another export of growing importance, of which Holland took some three- 
{|uarters of the total in 1897. Some fifteen years ago over one-half the coffee exported was on Government account, derived from the 
Government plantations; at present only some 30 per cent of the coffee exported is exported by the Governnient. 

A reference to the trade returns of the Straits Settlements suggests that a much smaller proportion of the export trade of the Dutch 
East Indies is carried on with Singapore than occurs in relation to the converse. The exports from the Straits Settlements to the Dutch 
East Indies are given as £3,955,000, annual average of 1887-1891; and as £4,133,000 for 1892-1896. These figures compare with the 
£4,465,000 and £5,090,000 recorded in the imports of the Dutch colonies as from Singapore and Penang. The records of the Straits 
Settlements' trade show imports from the Dutch colonies in the East Indies at £3,611,000, annual average of 1887-1891, and £3,048,000 
for 1892-1896. As the total exports on private account were £14,021,000 for 1887-1891, and £15,290,000 for 1892-1896, it seems just 
to conclude that of the export trade not 20 per cent goes to Singapore and Penang, as against 40 per cent thence of the import trade. 

It may be further noted tliat the exports from this coxmtry to the Dutch East Indies, though shown in our records as larger than 
the accounts at the other end show, namely, averaging £1,890,000 in 1887-1891 and £2,112,000 in 1892-1896, are shown in both records 
as steadily growdng on the whole, with variations of amount which correspond fairly w^ell. The evidence of our record of imports may, 
tlierefore, be assumed as indicating well enough the course of trade. There is shown, then, an average imx)ort from Dutch possessions 
in the Indian seas of £2,104,000 for 1887-1891, and £1,010,000 for 1892-1896. Germany records a growing import from this source, 
reaching about £2,500,000 on the average for 1892-1896. The French imports are under £1,000,000 and decreavsing; those into the 
United States are about £2,000,000 and ' increasing. The fact, too, that the record of imports into Holiand from her ICast Indian 
possessions shows some £12,661,000 for the annual average of 1887-1891, and £17,280,000 for 1892-1896, confirms the statement that the 
great bulk of the exports of these colonies go to Holland, and apparently the proportion is increasing. 

Turning now to Surinam, we find the following state of the export trade: 

Exports from Dutch Guiana. 



AVERAGE OF YEARS. 


Total 
amount. 


To Hol- 
land. 


Percent- 
age to 
Holland. 


1ftQ7_1ftQ1 


£ 
311, 000 
404, 000 


£ 
116,000 
122,000 


37.3 
30.2 


1892-1896 





The destination of exports from Curasao, and even tlie total value of exports, is not supplied. The latter but not the former is 
given for the other Dutch West Indian Islands, being as follow^s for the periods 1892-1896: 

Exports. — Annual Average, 1892-1896. 

£ 

Bonaire. - ------ 4,701 

Aruba - 16,457 

St. Martin 5,946 

St. Eustatius ---. - ^M) 

Saba ..- - 919 

Total 29,013 

Holland records an export to Curasao averaging over these years just over £36,000, and an import just under £36,(X)0. 

The United States records an import from the Dutch West Indies amounting to about £30,000, and an export thither of about 
£130,000. What precise sliare in the trade this represents can not be stated in the absence of export figures for Curagao and import 
fi<nires for tlie other islands. Tlie large share which the United States takes in the trade of the West Indies generally, and the fact that 
the trade statement of Surinam shows about 26 per cent of the imports to be from the United States, and over 48 per cent of the exports 
to be sent tliitber, gives some interest to the statement of the American records of trade with the Dutcli West Indian Islands. 
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A comparison of the present position of Dutch colonial trade with that of a generation a^o as was done with the RriHsh -,r,A TT^onnT. 
^f Ti^ii ^ irom tne same source. While, however, the movements m the trade are shown as Brosressin^ steadilv in the tr^do ri^fuma 

IsSland 1860?1864 ^ * ^® beginnmg of the lower figures. We take, therefore, the two periods 

Teade op Dutch East Indies and Surinam. 



ANNUAL AVERAGE. 


Total 
imports. 


Imports from 
Holland. 


Percentage 

from 
Holland. 


Total 
exports. 


Exports to 
Holland. 


Pcrcentag-e 

to 
Holland. 


East Indies; 

1855-1859,. 


£ 

3,062,000 

3,712,000 

239,000 


£ 
1, 091, 000 

1,521,000 
119,000 


35.6 

41 

50 


£ 
8, 310, 000 
4, 396, 000 
832,000 


£ 

6,191,000 

2,460,000 

196,000 


74.5 

56 

59.1 


1860-1864 

Surinam, 1855-1859 





rPnrplntpH It ?k! that the falhng off m exports to Holland is greater in proportion than the reduction of exports as a wliole as 

voLS^ ^^ the i^cord Some other change than a mere change of basis of valuation would appear to be involved. I was unable to 
Sig fecr'''' ' ""^^''"^ ""^ '^' '^'^''^' ^^ '^^^ ^^'^^" ^'' preparing the record as a sufficient reason for avoiding reference to^T^^^^^^ 

The figures from the trade returns of Holland itself may be compared with the colonial statement: 

TiiADE OP Holland with Her Colonies (General Trade). 



TO oil FROM- 



Java 

Surinam . 
Curagao . 



Total, colonial. 



1855-1859 1860-1864 



£ 
2, 422, 000 
118,000 
27,000 



2,567,000 



Total of all comitriea I 28 040 000 

Percentage of colonial [. .1 . .]]][[][[,[[. ' '9.2 



£ 
3, 767, 000 
209,000 
34,000 



4,010,000 



32, 990, 000 
12.2 



1865-1859 1860-1864 



£ 

6, 672, 000 
309,000 
24, 000 



7, O05, 000 



£ 

7,061,000 
234,000 
22,000 



7,307,000 



33,075,000 38,063,000 
21. 2 19. 2 



It will be seen^ on comparing this table with the last that the recorded import to Holland from Java increascul l)etween the intervilq 
T^^ n' fT^'^'^f^ ^^"^t' f ""^ observec , the recorded export from Java to Holland fell from a figure corresr^ndlrK!^ to^^ 
S^'!;^^t silown^^^ ''"'' ^'''''' ^^^ ''^'''' ^^^^^^ ^-- ^^^^^-^ '^ J-^ iiA>oth perlJls sta^Klstrll^:;;^ 

the iS^::P^uJ^S^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^- --^ --* ^™ ^^-' Had we taken 



TRADE OF PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 




Trade (Excluding Transit Trade) of Portuguese Colonies in 1896. 
[N. B.— Amounts are stated in milreis.] 



1 1895. 
2 1897. 





EXPORTS FROM PORTUGAL 
TO THE COLONY. 


Imports into 
colony. 


Exports from 
the colony. 


IMPOBTS TO PORTUGAL 
FROM THE COLONY. 


Portuguese 
products. 


Total. 


Total. 


For Portu- 
guese con- 
sumption. 


Angola 


1,733,800 
229, 800 
43,900 
377, 400 
486, 800 
24, 000 
4,200 


2, 646, 600 
445,900 
108, 500 
681,200 
630,700 
33,600 
4,200 


3, 750, 273 
1,595,900 

1 283, 000 
1,055,500 
4.902,711 

2191,089 


4,668,361 

386, 500 

1221,000 

2, 283, 917 
803,409 
222,277 


— _ 

4, 588, 500 
313,600 
51,800 
2,069,800 
39, 900 
36,400 
200 


246, 300 

279, 500 

10, 900 

483,700 

37,200 

36,400 

200 


Cape Verde 


Guinea 


S. Tliom6 and Principe 


East Africa 


Goa 


Macao and Timor 


Total 


2, 899, 900 


4.44<:i 7nn 1 


11, 778, 473 


8, 385, 464 


7,100,200 


1,094,200 


Pounds sterling 




652, 480 


1,001,200 


2 650 L5fi T Q'^^ '""^r\ 1 


1,597,500 


246,200 









The Portugue.se trade with Guinea was larger in 1895 than in 1896. 



Hn 1894 a trade to the value of £886,000, imported, and £68,000, exported, passed through the Chinese custoni-honse at Tannji 
Archiv.) Imports mto Timor, 1893. £123.130; exports, 1892, £80,500. (Cf. British Consular Eenorts ) """"^^^^ custom house at Lappa. 
4 Opium to the value of £285,600 was exported. (Cf. Statesman's Yearbook, 1898. ) ^ •■' 



(Cf. Deutschcs Handels- 
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It woulil appear from this table tbiit tbe imports into rorluguese colonies ini^ht be estimated as ooiuing to tb»^ extent of about 
ooO"]ialf or Ic'^H i'roin Pnrfxi^ra], tbiou^]] only ouo-tbitvl or los^s of tbe imports ■\vere Portuguese goocL^. Tbe exports are directed to the 
exlenl o[ about two-tbir<lK to Portugal, but thepe reach roriucral, iu tbe main, not ap an ubimate deritiuation, 

Tlie coiiFuIar re[K;rts i>>U(d wftliin Ibe kt-t moritb or Um.) rcUitiiij.r to tiic trade of Portiiiyoeee Kast Africa afford Fomo valuable 
inforiualiou on its Inide fr'.)m the point vof view of Ibi.s pajjcr. In rcjj^ard to Eeira, a remarkable jjrowtli i^ sbu^vn in recent years in 
import-^, the iDix>ort< nf iH[^H (in(T)nipir{ely returned) beinu' ^iv('n a,-: f-ix and a bulC tinios tI:ose of 1895. Tbo year ltS96 h1u;wh "imports 
double rhf.:-eof bst-s5j niid is97 wats similarly r(']ated to b'-ii-^H. It is ijoi^^^ible that the completed returns for 1898 may bring its iigures 
even nearer tbau a^ stan^d in tbe report to sho^v inij^ a doubled import for the tbird time. Tbe exports .sbow consideralde pro^re.^s, but 
inv^iularly and to a (piite .--H.ubt dej^reo in couipari^on ^vith import?^. Of tbe X911,163 of imports in i8l]8 into Eeira, £10l)j298 is stated 
to 1)0 from l.'orta<ial and J:r)o:),:;H4 from C^rear liritain and colonics. 

Of ihe trade oi J\b)Ziimbi<{ue nothinj,^ furtluM' nee<l be adde<l from xha con.sular report, wbile as to Quilimane the chief further ])oint 
afiord(Hl is tbe considerable decrea.-e of trade =^iiice 1801 and tbe neighboring- year*, the lowest point, Avilh track? les^s than half that of 
18'.)!, bein<rreacbc<i in 38U7, 

A I Lourenco Marijucz import- a<lvancod rapidly ])etweon bS94 and bS98, bebi<z: £221,000 in the former year, and reaching over 
.C750,0(;u ])otii isi^lHl!? ajid IS'^S. ;doanN\hil«^ v:;];<>rts IVU oil* ('ou^^iderably. In bSi)7, of the £754-, 41 <> of in]pt)rt^^, tboge f nun rortugal 
arnounted to £22t5,219, wlillo £299,148 tame from (hvat Britain and ber coJonien, rather over hall of this bein.yr from (?reat Britain. In 
1898 rdmo.^t exactlv one-tliird of tl)e inijiorts wtne from Portuiral The trauffit trade grew very rapidlv iii the live vears in quention, 
reaching l"2,6b0,09() in 1S97. 

Tlie rai)id growth of imports into Lonrenro ]\farrpiez, aiul especially into Beira, in recent years has an obvious explanation which 
pri^'cnts tljcii' lecNsrds Inung iak^-n as iiiustrarui^ ui" th** conditlouH of Portuguese colonic;* in general. 

T]iT'ough(int the statement n-jiiti^jg to J'orlngal and lier dependencies the milreis has been taken as equivalent to 4i?. 6d. sterling, a 
merely nominal i'ate, but one which iwoids tbe difficulties of changing rates of exchange. 

TRADE OF SPAIN'S FORMER COLONIES. 

In dealing with this section of tbe inquiry, the facts adduced will be limited in range to the cases of Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philij>pines, and tbe Caiiarii^s. On all but tbe last of tliese, recent publications of the United States Government departments provide 
matefial from which 1 select what is necessary for my purpfjse. 

Tbe Consular Eeport (annual series Ko. 1851, 1897) gives valuable information as to- Cuban trade- not fully utilized in the American 
statements. Taking tbe two years beginning Apml, 1894, and April, 1895, the trade of Cuba was as follows: 

Impobts into Cuba. 



YEARS. 


Total. 


From Spain. 


Per- 

eenta^e. 


From United 
States of 
America. 


Per- 
centage. 


Jg9,|^9r-, 


£ 

18, 358, 000. 
14, 291, 000 


£ 
6,882,000 
0,936,000 


37.5 

48.5 


£ 
G, 723, 000 
3, 4H, 000 


36.6 
23.9 


1895-96. 





Exports riioji Cuba. 



tEAKS. 


Total. 


To Spain, 


Per- 
centage. 


To United 
States of 
America. 


Per- 
centage. 


18M-95... 

3895 90 


£ 
22,684,000 
20, 388, 000 


£ 
2,344,000 
2,173,000 


10.4 
10.7 


£ 
19, 132, 000 
17,260,000 


84.5 
84.6 





The rather exceptional events affecting Cuban trade, however, make it' desirable to attempt to secure a more extended comparison 
than tbe above. 

Reference to the IJbersichten der Weltwirthsehaft, lig. 16, provides us with a statement of the total imports and exports of Cuba 
for tbe (iuinquennium 1886-1890, and for eac^h of the three years 1890, 1891, 1892, This enables the following table to be prepared, some 
of the later figures being repeated for comparison: 

Cuban Trade Statement. 



YEARS, 


Total imports 
of Cuba. 


EXPORTS TO CUBA FKOM— 


i 

i 

! 

Total exports 
1 of Cuba. 


IMPORTS FROM CUBA TO — 


Spain. 


United States 
of America. 


Spain, 


United States 
of America. 


1 'SsG -1890 


£ 
8,4ir>,000 
0, 82r). ooo 

io,:>5r).ooo 
12,200:000 

3 18, r>58. (XK) 

ni, 291. 000 


1 £ 

2,914,000 

3. 4-57, 0(X) 

4,50-^,000 

; 5, 8iy, 000 

' 4, G82, 000 

; 5, 450, 000 


£ 
12,298,000 

22,740,000 
£2,973,000 
24,572,000 
23,533,000 
21,952,000 


£ 
13,400,000 
14, 315, 000 
15,145,000 
14,200,000 

3 22,634.000 

4 20,388,000 


£- 
1,535,000 
1,782,000 
1,491,000 
1,981,000 
1,600,000 
1,487,000 


£ 
110,519,000 
211,229,0)0 
n4, 241, 000' 
"16,080,000: 
"15, 707, 000: 
210,031,000 


1890 

i:S91 

If9:> 

iH'^n 

iS95 





1 Fiscal years cndincf June SO. 
s^Year ending Mar. 31, 1895. 



s Calendar yeaK<. 

< Year ending Mar. 31, 1896. 
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^ The growth in Cobaii imports, espc^'ially from Spain, is brought out here, to which reference was made on another page. The 
iimuenee of Cuban disturbances on the trade of its powerful neighbor and present protector is also effectively bIiowu. The difference in 
the amonnts of trade between Cuba and Spain and between Cuba and the United States yhown liere and in the preceeding tabU^ may be 
due to the nominal rate of conversion \ised for turning Cuban eurrenc)' into sterlioi:. 

In regard to Porto Eico the United Btateis Department of Agriculture ufivet^, in BulleiJn No. 13 of the Section of Foreiirn ^larket?^, 
.information which enables such comparisons as those made in this paper to be rea?lily inytituteih The foilowiiig^ is extracted from tiiia 
rej)ort: 

Tkade of Porto llico. 



Frora or to — 


IMrOUTB. 


EXPORTS. 


1887-1801 


189SJ-1H06 


I 18S7-1891 


18!)3-18eG 


Spain 

United States 


£ i Per cent. 
847, 000 1 28. fi 
699, 000 1 23. 6 


£ 
1/205,0P0 

866,000 


Per rcvf, \ £ 
32. 5 j 470, 000 
23.8 jl 618,000 


Per certf. 
21.4 
28.7 


£ 
847,000 
541, (HX) 


Per coit. 
24. 8 

15,8 


AH coun tries 


2,963,000 


100 


3,044,000 


100 '■ ** ^f'^ (W) 1 IDA 


3, 414, 000 


^.^^ 






I 





As a source of imports, the United Kingdom takes the third place, and Cuba, as a destination for exports, rises from third to second 
place in the interval covered by the tal)Ie. 

The figures on which the above table is based are stated to be derived, as to the years 1887-1891 and 1893, from the Deutsches 
Handels-Archiv, which quoted them as from the original Porto Kico trade returns. As to'l894 and 1 895 the source is the official returns 
of trade of the island, and the 1896 figures were obtained from the customs ofhcials in advance of ]>ublication. 

For 1892 the separation of trade according to countries is not a^•aila])le, but the totals of the trade uu.)vement are not, on the import 
side, greatly different from neighboring years, and, on the export side, were quite sindlar to those of succeeding years, there being a 
leap upwards at this point, marking an advance -which was maintained. The nominal gold yalue of tlie peso has been used in converting 
the values into sterling. 

A {»omparisc>n of '"Spanish with Porto Rican accounts shows a want of precise agreement, but in tlic totals of trade the indications of 
change from period to period are similar. The island accounts, liowever, show a markedly slower growth, of imports from Spain than 
do the Spanish accounts of exports to Porto Kico. 

In the item of coffee, as a particular specimen of disagreement, the ishmd records for 1894-1896 show an export to Spain of £600,000 
in value, while the Spanish records show an import of barely £570,000. The difference is not due to incorrect re<lu(:tions of the ]>eso 
and peseta, respectively, for Porto liico records for these thi-ee years an average annual export to Spain of over 12,800,000 pounds of 
coffee, while Spain records a receipt of only 11,651,233 pounds on iho average from the island. Tiiis is an illustration of the differences 
in records which profess to represent the same transaction. 

The details of the trade of the Piiilippines by countries are only given in the bulletin referred to for the years 1881, 1892, and 1893, 
for which alone they were procurable. In the Monthly Summary of Trade and Finance for February, 1899, further particulars are 
given for 1894 and for 1896. From these the following statement is prepared: 

Trade of the PniLipriNEs with Spain. 



YE Alls. 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


Total. 


From Spain. 


Por cent 
iTom 
Spain. 


^ Total. 


To Spain. 


Per cent 
to Bpain. 

4.4 
9. 

8. 
8.8 


1881 


£ 
3,801,000 
3, 35H, 000 
:i, 200, 000 
2,934,000 
2, 185, 000 


£ 

281,000 

904,000 

] , 049, 000 

1,077,000 


7.4 
27 
^2. 1 
36.7 


£ 
4, 497, 000 
8, 9^9, 000 
4,500,000 
3, 395, 000 
4, 147, 000 


£ 
2(X), 000 
378, 0<K) 
394,000 
297, 000 


1892 


1893 ; , 


1894 


1890 













I have not used here figures given in the latest report of Her Majesty's consul at Manila, on account of reasons given in the 
American statement for believing that the import figures are consideral)ly deficient. 

In reference to this table one point is of importance similar to what was mentioned in the case of Java, namely, tluit a very 
considerable proportion of tlie trade is carried on via Hongkong or Singapore, and thus ultimate origins or destinations are masked. 
This feature is much more important in the 1881 retiirns than in those for later years. 

On the import side more continuous information is recorded in the bulletin, from which it appears that in the four years, 1885-1888, 
Sx)ain contributed 8.8 per cent of a total import averaj^ing £3,172,000, and that in 1891-1893 there was obtained from Spain 26.3 per cent 
of a total import averaging £3,358,000. The United Kingdom was the most important source of the imports of the islands (and the tables 
previously under consideration show it to be a yet more important destination for exports in relation to other countries), and Hongkong 
and Singapore bulk less largely at the later than at the earlier date, as already noted. Some of the clianges in distril)ution of trade to 
and from other countries may be associated with this lessened degree of importance of trade via these frecf j>orts. 

The indication of increased exports from Spain to the Philippine Islands afforded by pi-eceding tal)les is confirmed by examination 
of the Spanish records relating to the trade. From £178,000 in 1887 there has been a steady increase, only interrupted in 1895, till in 
1896 the export of Spain to these islands reached £1,521,000. Comparing these records with those of thedJnited Kingdom and other 
countries it would ai>pear that since 1892 Sixain has occupied the first place in the trade, and ihat l)y 189(> slie was as much ahead of 
Britain here as she was behind in 1890, In the converse current of trade, as judged by tlie records of tlie countries importing 
Philippine products, the United Kingdom occupies the most important place, the United States ranking second and S}:-ain third in 
importance. 

From these somewhat scattered records of the trade of the former Spanish colonies I do not propose to attempt to c;oinpilc a 
summary table similar to those which have preceded. The general results, however, appear to be that Spain was not so impoi'tant a 
factor in the trade of her great colonies now lost as the other countries which have been passed under review. 
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In reference to the trade of the Canary Islands, though complete records are not available, the information supplied in the 
'' consular reports '' (Annual Series, No. 246 of 1892 and No. 1828 of 1896) from Teneriffe gives some addition to our materials— namely, 
the following sumniary prepared from the reports in question. It will be obseiTed that over half the trade is with Britain: 



Trade of the Canaries. 



YEAKS. 


IMl'OHTS. 


EXPORTS. 


Total. 


From 
Spain. 


Per cent 
from 
Spain. 


From 
Britain. 


Total. 


To Spain. 


Per cent 

to 
Spain. 


To Britain. 


1887-1891 


£ 
637, 898 
675.017 
588, 387 


£ 
46, 860 
33. 876 
60, 516 


8.5 
5.9 
10.3 


£ 
287. 607 
307, 160 
344,020 


£ 

5 283, 918 

438, 931 

612, 350 


£ 

2 7,588 
34,661 
100, 330 


22.7 
7.9 
16.4 ' 


£ 
133, 451 
234, 219 
319,238 


1892 


1893 


^ 



1 £267,884 in 1891. ^ ^iggionly. 

TRADE OF DANISH POSSESSIONS WITH DENMARK. 

Tlie records of trade of the external possessions of Denmark are not com])lete. So far as concerns the islands of the West Indies, 
euch information as was available was issued as a report from the statistical bureau in Copenhagen. [Statistiske Meddelelser, Tredie 
Raelle, 18 De Bind.] 

The larger island, St. Croix, provider a report of both import and export trade, as follows: 



AVERAGE OF YEARS. 


IMPOKTS. 


1 EXPORTS. 


Total. 


From 
Denmark. 


Per cent 

from 
Denmark. 


[ 

Total. 


To 
Denmark. 


Per cent 

to 
Denmark. 


1 884-85 to 1 888-89 


£ 

151,000 
153, 500 


£ 

4, 990 
3,985 


3.3 
2.6 


£ 
124,000 
125. 000 


£ 

14, 630 

10, 880 


11.8 
8.7 


1889-90 to 1893-94. 





The imports into this island from its neighboring Danish colonit^s are many times more important than those from the mother 
country, but, as shown by the records for the last four years of the ten, the trade is very largely with the United States, nearly three-fifths 
of the imports and nearly four-fifths of the exports being assigned to tiie trade with that country. 

Taking now St. Thomas, the trade recorded is much larger, because this island does a consideral)le entrepot trade. The imports 
only enter into the published record, and the sununary of that record is as follows: 

Import Trade of St. Tjiomas, 



YEARS. 


Total im- 
ports 
(arnuial av- 
erage). 


FROM DEKArAEK. | FROM UNITED ^STATES. 


Value. 


Percent- 
age. 


Value. 


Percent- 
age. 


1884-85 to 1888-89 


£ 

314,200 
223, 300 


£ 

9,900 

5,700 


3.1 

2.6 


£ 

7T, 100 
73,900 


22.6 
33.1 


1889-90 to 189:i-94 





To obtain the total import from Denmark to both islands such imports to St. Croix from Denmark as reach that island via St. Thomas 
must not be reckoned twice. The outcome of the summation, with tiiis proviso, is the following: 

Imports to Danish West Indies from Denmark. 



YEARS. 


Island rec- 
ords. 


Danish rec- 
ords. 


1884-85 to 1868-89 


£ 

12, 830 
9, 550 


£ 
12,110 
10, 390 


Igg9_90 to 1893-94 





The division of the total export trade can not be made, nor any separate statement for the island of St. John. 
A consular report issued (Annual Series, No. 2285, 1899) supplies some information on the trade of Iceland. It is there stated 
that the total imports and exports of the island in recent years have been as follows: 

ToTAn Value of Goods Imported to and Exported from Iceland during the Years 1891-1896. 



YEARS. 



1891-1895 fvearlv average) . 

1895 .^ 

1896..-....-. 



Imports. Exports, 



£ £ 

356, 373 340, 353 

403,888 416,222 

459,834 392,888 
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The proportion which the trade with Denmark bears to the total trade is stated in the report for the years 1895 and 1896. The 
figures are given in the following table: 

Trade of Iceland with Denmark. 





Total 
value. 


Amount of 
trade with 
Denmark. 


Percentage 

with 
Denmark. 


Imports: 

1895 ." 


403.888 
459; 834 

416,222 
392, 888 


£ 
272, 541 
305,208 

143,087 
117, 619 


67.5 
66.4 

34.4 
29.9 


3896 


Exports: 

1895 


1896 





It may be added that the report records an export to Britain somewhat greater than that to Denmark in each of the two years, ^^'hile 
the imports from Britain were approximately one-third of the valne of those from Denmark. 

Trade op German Colonies with Germany. 



annual average, 1892-1896. 



German East-Africa. , 

Cameroons 

Togo 

Southwest Africa 

Marsh all Islands 



Total im- 
ports. 



German ex- 
ports 
thither. 



£ 

371,500 
261,500 
110,300 

(?) 

(?) 



Total. 



743, 300 



£ 

95, 800 

185, 000 
10, 700 



291,500 



Total ex- 
ports. 



German im- 
ports 
thence. 



£ 

230, 650 
213, 800 
134, 200 

(?) 

(?) 



578, 650 



£ 
33, 500 

176, 650 

9,850 



The returns of German exports to Southwest Africa are separated from those from other possessions on the West African coast for 
the first time in 1897. For that year a recent foreign office report (Miscellaneous Series, No. 474, 1898) and the statement of ** Trade 
and shipping of Africa/' already referred to, enable the following tables to be compiled for the African colonies of Germany: 

Imports into German African Possessions, 1897. 



Kamerun 

Togo 

Southwest Africa , 

German East Africa , 

Total .....^, 



Total im- 
ports. 



£ 
2G8,000 
94,000 
244, 366 
478, 851 



1,085,217 



Imports 

from 
Germany. 



£ 

(?) 

(?) 
183,000 
128,846 



Percentage Gcrmnn ex- 

from ports 

Germany, thither. 



(?) 
(?) 



£ 

224,000 

143,000 
92,000 



459,000 



Exports from German African Possessions, 1897. 





Total ex- 
ports. 


Exports to 
Germany. 


Percentage 

to 
Germany. 


German im- 
ports 
thence. 


Kamerun » 


£ 

198,000 
83,000 
62,337 

261,533 


£ 
(?) 
(?) 

7,550 
58,100 


22 


1 178,000 

10,000 
38,000 


Togo ..-....,......-.....--. 


Southwest Africa ..- - -•- 


German East Africa . . ......................-.»..-.»-...--- 


Total 


604, 870 






226,000 









No sufficiently complete statement of the trade of the other German possessions can be given to show the proportion of that trade 
Tied on with Germany* The tables given appear to show that the German share of the colonies' trade does not much, if at all, 



earned on witii Germany* 
exceed 40 per cent. 



A REVIEW OF THE GENERAL SITUATION. 



After so long a series of tabulations it is quite out of the question to attempt to rearrange the material for purposes of direct com- 
parison of what is really comparable. Further, onlv totals of trade have been cfealt with, not details and the commodities entering into 
the trade. Again, for the most part the direction of the trade has not been indicated except in the one point of its extent with the 
metropolitan State. .1 am aware of these omissions and of the very limited usefulness of a paper omitting such facts as these, and also 
neglecting to consider such matters as the singling out of the most and least prosperous of each group of colonies, leading to inquiries 
such as that into the reasons for the superioritv of Indo-Ohiua in the progress of its trade and iiulustry over other French colonies. I 
have only placed before myself on this occasion a limited in(juiry, namely, into the materials for finding an answer to a part of the 
question, *' What are the facts?'' The question, "Why are things as they are?" is probably far more important, but can not be entered 
upon on this occasion. 

I will only bring together one portion of the facts for the purpose of indicating where some application of such materials might 
perhaps begin. 

No. 4 32 
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I do not propose to comment on this table beyond pointing out that, as s^ome of the estimates of population are quite rough, those 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, to wit, the deduction of trade per head is also only approximate. The nature of the trade of St. Thomas 
makes its amount exceptional, and many other qualifications are necessary before any very useful results can be deduced from such a 
comparative statement. It would not, however, be impossible to institute some useful comparisons between portions more similar and 
comparable than the units of this h st table. Any such use of the records must be postponed. The reference to them may suffice to 
show that I do not sui>pose that bu( h a collection of tables as is contained in this paper constitutes something worth seeking aa an end 
in itself, but rather that it, or somt thing like it, may serve as a means to attain ends not here aimed at. Were they more perfect they 
would serve such ends l:>etter, and the lack of completeness has been a source of great regret to me in preparing the paper. I can only 
trust that it is not so far lacking in this and other respects as to be considered unworthy of the attention of this society. 





Area 
(square 

mi lea). 


Approximate 
l>opalation. 


AVERAGE IMPORTS. 


Average 
exports. 

1 


Foreign trade 
per head (to 
the nearest 
sixpence). 


Value. 


Years. 


British West Indies 


12, OoS 

990 

41,655 

5, 300 

109,000 

47, im 

m, 072 

436 

120 


1.400,000 
360, 000 
1, 630, 000 
800. 000 
280, 000 
30, 000 
65,500 
50, 000 
32,800 


: £ 

1 6,587,000 

! 1,972,000 

1 10,793,000 

i 3:644,000 

1,631,000 

360, 000 

462,000 

272,000 

2347,000 


1892-1896 
1887-1891 
1890-1892 
1893-1896 
1892-1896 
1887-1891 
1892-1896 
1892-1896 
188^^-1894 


1 

5, 948, 000 

1,797,000 

14, 553, 000 

! 3,414,000 

2,100,000 

198, 000 

404. 000 

1 (?) 

1 ^-^ 


£. s. d. 

8 18 6 
10 9 6 
15 11 

8 16 6 
13 6 6 
19 12 
13 4 6 

5 9 (i) 
10 11 (1) 


French Went Indies 


(^uljn 


J^ort Rieo 


liritisii Guiana . 


French Guiana 


Dutch Guiana 


Cura(.'a(), etc 


Banish West Indies . . .... 





1 Imports only. 

"Omitting imports to St. Croix from other Danish West Indies. 



SUMMAKY OF KESULTS. 



(1) The proportion which colonial trade bears to total trade is, except in the case of our own country and Spain, not large. It is, 
liowever, on the side of imports, considerable in the cases of Holland and Portugal, and important on both sides in both these cases and 
that of France. It is, too, apparently of growing importance. 

(2) The external trade of the various British colonies and possessions takes place to the extent of over one-half with the mother 
country, to the extent of 65 per cent within the Empire. 

(3) If Algeria and Tunis be included among French colonies, some 60 per cent of the colonial trade is with the mother country. 
If they be excluded, this proportion falls to 42 per cent, a figure not substantially increased if to the trade with France is added that 
with other French colonies. 

(4) The newer French colonies do the greater x>art of their trade with other countries than France, in this contrasting with the 
older colonies. 

(5) Tiie Dutch East Indies take rather over one-third of tlieir imports from Holland, and send thither the greater part (so far as 
the record permits of a definite ligure, about three-quarters) of their exports. Dutch Guiana does over half its import trade and about 
a third of its export trade with Holland. 

(B) The Portuguese colonies take something like one-third of their imports in Portuguese goods, though nearly one-half of the total 
are received from Portugal. Portugal receives near two-thirds of the exports, but mainly en route for other countries. 

(7) The Spanish colonies (now lost) took well under half their imports from Spain, and sent her only a small proportion of their 
exports, except in tlie case of Porto Kico, which sent nearly one-quarter of its exports to Spain. Spain occupied a less important position 
in the trade of her colonies than tlie great trading nations previously considered. 

(8) France and Holland stand contrasted ^\'ith Britain in the matter of colonial trad^in the fact that with them it is the colonies' 
export trade of which they have by far the larger share in most cases. With us the contrast is not so marked between the proportions 
of import and export trade carried on by our colonies with us. Further, the large vshare of the import trade of her colonies which falls 
to Britian contrasts favorably witli the corresponding percentages in the records of the colonies of other countries. 

(9) Comparisons with periods about thirty years back show that the course of the trade of the British Empire with Britain com- 
pares not unfavorably wdth the corresponding course of events in tlie cases of France and Holland. 

(10) The efiicie'ncy of the policy of exclusive trade privileges to the sovereign State, whether in promoting its own trade or the 
trade of its colonies, is iiot conspicuous in the records. 

APPENDIX, 

French Trade with Fkexch Possessions. 



FROM OR TO— 


IMPOETS. 


EXPOllTS. 


1887-1891 


1892-1890 


1SS7-1891 


1892 1896 


A Igeria • - ■ - 


Francs. 

177,543,000 

15,118,000 

22,309,000 

960,000 

14,519,000 

18,181,000 

5,770,000 

3,456,000 

300,000 

22, 346, 000 

19, 795. 000 

29, 249; 000 


Francs. 

197, 560, 000 

25, 200, 000 

22,058.000 

2, 429, 000 

16,406,000 

10,542,000 

18,436,000 

9, 778, 000 

2,226,000 

19,401,000 

16, 115, (KK) 

27,968,000 


Francs. 

181,4tK),000 

17, 299, 000 

11, 517, 000 

400, 000 

6,219,000 

800,000 

12,239,000 

5,819,000 

5,252,000 

13,044,000 

11,636,000 

4, 365, 000 


Francs. 
198, 935, 000 
20,096,000 
21,078,000 

3,265,000. 

8,221,000 

699,000 

18,306,000 

6,02'!, 000 

8,362,000 
13,267,000 
11,904,000 

5,046,0(X) 


Tunis . .. 


Senegal and Gulf of Guinea 

Mftvotte and Nossi B6 ... 




India .. 


Indo-Ohina ,,, , 




Guifiri'i . . .... 


J^f artiaiq tie , 


(tiiadelonpe , 


St. Pierre and Miqnelon .........*.. 


Total 


329,606,000 


368,119,000 


270, 080, 000 


315,192,000 


Pounds sterlim^ , 


13,184,000 


14,725,000 


10,803,000 


12,607,000 
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FROM OR TO— 


IMPORTS (INCLUDING- 
BULLION AND SPECIE). 


EXPORTS (INCLUDING 
BULLION AND SPECIE). 


1887-1891 


1892-1896 


1887-1891 


1892-1896 


Cuba 


£ 

1, 519, mo 

676, 000 

863, 000 

59,000 


£ 

1,902,000 

1,218.000 

878, 000 

61,000 


£ 

8,281,000 

670,000 

348,000 

125,000 


£ 

6, 260, 000 

1, 286, 000 

1,098,000 

157,000 


Porto Rico 


PliiliDDincis. . . .. 


Canaries 


Total ♦ 


3, 117, 000 


4,059,000 


1 4,419,000 


8,801,000 


Totiil of all countries ... .. .. 


34, 828, 010 ! 83. 082. 000 


1 34,017,000 


31,695,000 






' 



Portuguese Trade with Portuguese Possessions. 



IFROM OR TO— 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


1887- 


1891 


1892-1896 


1887- 


1891 


1892 


-1896 


Special, 


Total. 


Special. 


Total. 


Special. 


Total. 


Special. 


Total. 


Angola 


£ 
36, 300 
34, 800 

1,200 
99,700 

2,100 

7, 200 
800 


£ 

636, 300 

44, 400 

6,000 

252,400 

7,700 

11,700 

800 


£ 

49,600 

51, 800 

6, 400 

102, 500 

9,400 

10,500 

500 


£ 

1.149,600 
71,000 
21 , 500 
447,600 
13,400 
10,500 
500 


£ 

115,500 

28, 400 

6, 700 

82, 000 

87, 400 

4,100 

500 


£ 

604, 500 
68, 700 
13, 900 
73,000 
49, 400 
4,300 
500 


£ 
309, 700 
47,200 

9, 200 
79, 200 
65, 900 

3, 600 

2,300 


£ 

682, 200 

85, 000 

82, 500 

131,800 

87, 700 

4, 100 

2,300 


Cape Verde , 


Guinea ...- 


S. Thome and Principe . . . 
Mozambique 


India 


Macao and Timor 

Total colonial 

Total of all countries 


182,100 


969,300 


230, 700 


' 1,714,100 


224, 000 


714, 300 


517,100 


1,025,600 


9,039,000 


11,033,200 


8,287,900 


10,861,200 


j 4,992,400 


0,986,800 


^ 5,627,800 


8,201,100 



DISCUSSION ON PROFESSOR FLUX'S PAPER, BY MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. H. Moncreiff Paul said they must all feel that the society owed a debt of gratitude to Mr, Flux for gathering together, under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty, very much valuable information regarding the trade of this and other countries with their 
respective colonies. He wished to add a f cav' figures with regard to Australasian colonies, as Mr. Flux had not segregated them from 
other British possessions. For that purpose he would take tlie year 1896j to which special reference had been made in the paper. In 
the group he included Tasmania and New Zealand. Their population was about 4,500,000 in round numbers, and their total trade 
(imports and exports) £129,000,000. From that £129,000,000, however, it was necessary, in looking at the matter from _ Mr. Flux's 
standpoint, to eliminate the intercolonial figures, because no doubt there was a consideral>le dupHcation in the statistics of imports and 
exports from that cause. He believed that that intercolonial trade represented some £54,000,000 out of the £129,000,000, leavinet an 
external trade of something like £75,000,000; and of that last figure £54,000,000 was with the mother country, £5,000,000 with British 
possessions, and £10,000,000 with foreign countries. What they had to see to was that the Australasian group should contbiue to maintain 
its trade with the mother country, and not allow that trade to go outside of Greater Britain. The trade between the Australasian 
group and Canada had not increased; but he looked to the results of the proposed Pacific cable to stimulate trade in that direction by 
cheapening telegraphic communications. But they knew that the Australasian group had in certain particulars withdrawn from the 
mother country in respect of trade. A portion of their export trade in their main staple, wool, which formerly went entirely to the 
mother country, had been in recent years diverted to the continent of Europe and to the United States in consequence of improved 
transit facilities and increased telegraphic communication; and the same causes, in conjunction with clieapness of production al)road, 
had affected the trade in manufactured articles imported by these colonies. Still there was in 1896" this very satisfactory feature, that 
out of the total Australasian external trade— £75,000,000— £54,000,000 was with the mother country. This compared very favorably 
with the trade of Great Britain with other countries, having regard to the relatively small population of the Australasian group. Thus 
the trade between the United Kingdom and the under-mentioned more populous countries was as follows: United States of America, 
£138,000,000; France, £71,000,000; Germany, £62,000,000, and British India, £50,000,000. A comparison of the trade of the British 
possessions with the United Kingdom showed the following proportions: The Australasian group, 29 per cent; India, 301 per cent; 
Canada, llj per cent, and Straits Settlements and Hongkong, ^ per cent. So that, as far as British possessions were concerned, the 
Australasian colonies occupied a very prominent position. 

Professor Mayo-Smitii. 

Prof. R. Mayo-Smith said he considered himself particularly fortunate to have been at a meeting when a subject was discussed 
which was of very great interest to the people of the United States at the present time, and he must say that that interest was more one 
of curiosity and inquiry than anything else. He could not expect to give to Englishmen any information with regard to the value of 
colonies as a source of trade, or on the question whether colonies paid or did not. England had been the great colonial power for so 
many years, and had had so much experience, and carried out such enormous transactions, that it would be very presumptuous on his 
part to say anything as to the policy of Great Britain with regard to her colonies. His desire was simply to gain information. 

The position of the United States at the present time with regard to this whole question of dependencies was a very peculiar one. 
They did not know exactly wdiat they were going to do or what were the advantages and the disadvantages. For that reason they were 
very much interested m this question of trading advantages, and the question w^hether trade did follow the flag or whether trade went to 
the cheapest market. One point was whether a country that became a colonial power at the present time could enter upon those colonies 
and expect to absorb their trade in the way in which the older colonial empires had absorbed the trade of their colonies. Great Britain's 
colonies were occupied more or less by Englishmen; and the direct connection between the mother country and the colony was very 
close, and the whole influence w^as on the side of the mother country. The question then was, Was it possible for the United States, in 
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acquiring foreign possessions of that sort, ever to occupy a poBition toward them such as the United Kingdom had occupied through her 
historical connection with her own dependencies? That point of view w-as primarily purely American; but he would ask Mr. Flux's 
attention to tliis point, whether that consideration did not to some extent invahdate any general conclusion that it was the simple 
colonial relation that turned tmde toward the mother country. The second point they w^ould have to think of in the States was whether 
geographical situation had not a more potent influence upon' trade than the flag; but he did not see that Mr. Flux had dealt with that 
question at all. For instance, taking Cuba and Porto Rico, Bid not the situation of those two islands tend constantly to throw their trade 
to the United States rather than to Spain? Again, taking the trade of Canada. Her geographical situation threw the Canadian trade to 
a large extent into the United States; and it seemed to him that even in dealing watli tlie figures as Mr. Flux had, it might possibly be 
w ell to study the countries separately and see whether their geographical position did not really tend to counteract the influence of the 
colonial conhection in many cases. The third point was wdiether the facilities of transportation also did not to a great extent determine 
the question of trade. Taking the South American countries as an example, the people of the United States had ahvays rather of a 
notion that they ought to have the trade of South America, as they w^ere nearer to South Americia than England; they were able to 
supi^ly the people of South America witli many things they needed, and could take a great many things they had. Why was it that the 
Unite'd States did not have tlie trade with South America which England liad? One explanation was that the United States had a pro- 
tective policy which was choking foreign tra<le. Another infhience was tlie manning of the mercliant marine and the great transport 
facilities from England to the States of South America. There was not apparently any suggestion as to a personal preference for one 
nationality; the question was one of transport. If they could get goods to Europe better, if the foreign exchanges were more favorable, 
and banking facnlities were greater, the trade would go to England. Aiiotlier thing which would occur to an American w^as that in this 
colonial trade the character of the products ^^hich could be exchanged v/oidd count very niuch. Taking the trade with Australia, l^^ngland 
w^anted Australian wool ami Australia wanted English manufactures. The trade between Australia and the l^acitlc coast of the United 
States was very different. They did not want Australian w^ool and Australia did not want their wheat or raw i)roducts. It w'as a (pies- 
tion with him ^vliether JCngland did not hold her own in this colonial trade, to a very great extent, because she was a manufacturing 
<'ountry, having precisely tlie commodities that the colonies wanted; and, on the other hand, the colonies had what England needed. 
But the United States w^as still a new country; ita people were producers of food stuffs and raw materials. 

It seemed to him that while England might hold on to her colonial trade, it would not be on account of the colonial connection, but 
on accoimt of tlie fa{;t that England and the colonies, so to speak, fitted each other. These were the points which he would wish to make; 
and he must say tliat most people in the States wdio had been brought up to l^nglish political economy had been rather sceptical about 
the cry that trade followed the flag. They were inclined to accept the teaching of the older economists that men souglit the best market 
to l)uy in and tlie be;-t market to sell in. Though the colonial connection might be a powerful influence socially on trade lines, America 
and her infant colonial power would not have ^ery much to gain by it commercially. 

MR, BIRCUENOUOH. 

Mr. H. Birelienough said one's iii'st feeling upon liearing this pajier read was one of astonishment at the amount of material it 
contained. He imagined that in drawing it up the author did not intend to make it at all controversial. He regarded it as a large statistical 
picture o! various countries and various colonial empires, and it would, therefore, be unfair to exi>ect Mr, Flux to have touched in his 
paper upon more debatable questions than he could help. So far as the indications of his opinions went he cordialh^ shared them. He 
believed that trade did, to a very considerable extent, follow the flag, and he thought so because it seemed to lie very considerably in the 
nature of the human mind that purchases should f(^llow familiar channels. Xhidoubtedly the temptation to the exjH;rienced business man 
w^as to buy in the cheapest market; but, looking at the statistics, it would be seen that tlie tendency of peoiile wdio migrated to the colonies 
w as to purchase those articles to which they were acx?ustomed at home. If one examinetl the figures of our colonial exports, it w^ould be 
Fecn that the United Kingdom did its largest trade with those colonies which were iidiabited by true colonists — people of our owm race — 
for the simple reason that they retained the sanie sort of tastes and wants that they had at home. The great extension of trade was in 
the great self-governing colonies, so like ourselves in every way. He should like to add a w^ord or two in reply to what had fallen from 
the last speaker. He felt great sympathy wdth the dithculties Professor Mayo-Smith expressed as lying in the minds of the citizens of the 
United States. In reply to his first question, he should be prepared to say that a country could not expect to absorb the trade of existing 
foreign colonies which it annexed in the same manner as it might expect to absorb the trade of colonies w^hich it founded and built up. 
He would even go further, and say, in illustration, that the United States could not hope to-day to absorb the trade of the Philippines in 
tlie same manner as Great Britain absorbed the trade of the Cape after annexing it in the early years of the present century for the obvious 
reaEon that the political and commercial situation had entirely changed. The rest of the world would certainly now expect the United 
States in annexing tlie Philipx)ines to maintain something like an ' ' open door. ' ' The States could hardly apply their tariff to the Philippine 
Islands, and therefore those markets w*ould be open to the whole of the rest of the world in a sense in which the earlier markets were not. 
But, on the other hand, he was perfectly confident the United States would hnd an enormous increase of trade through their annexation 
and colonization, because by the mere fact of annexation America obtained a position which enabled her to control the finances of the 
islands. One of the most potent causes of successful trade between the mother country^ and her colonies was the control of finance. For 
instance, all the great undertakings for the development of the Philippines, or Cuba, or Porto liico — the building of railways, piers, and 
harbors — would be more or less under the control of the United States Government or of American mercantile companies. That would 
bring into the United States a large amount of trade, just as the execution of the great public w^orks in Australia and South Africa brought 
trad.e to British shores. Being financed here, the loans raised went out in the form of railway materials, telegraphic appliances, and so 
on. For that reason he was quite confident that in obtaining political control over territory the country which obtained that control 
acquired a very strong position for the purpose of trade. Beginning with official control, the connection became commercial and industrial. 
The United States had had enormous territory to open up, and at present had its hands full in developing its owai resources, but by and by 
it would overflow its borders. If to-day it did not feel any want of colonies for trade purposes, he felt certain that by the middle of the 
next century it would have such needs. 

He agreed with Professor Mayo-Smith that geographical position must of necessity be a very important factor in trade. That one 
Baw" illustrated by the trade between France and Algeria, and by the large trade betweeii the United States and the West Indian Islands. 
But it did not exercise a paramount or dominating iiifluence. Owing to the improvements in communication, the widespread character 
of modern commerce, and the immense influence of financial considerations, too much importance should not be attached to geographical 
proximity, except as regards trade in articles which wx^re more or less perishable. Take the case of South America, AVhen the United 
States became as great a financial power as Great Britain was, they w^ould to a large extent absorb the trade of South America. But, in 
bis opinion, it would be more because they w^ere a great industrial and financial people than because of their geographical proximity. 

On the general question, he argued that Mr. Flux's tables proved that hitherto, in the ease of all empires, trade had very largely 
followed the flag. There were, however, other factors of great influence. If they had tables showing the business which different 
countries did with each other's colonies, they would see the strength and power of thase influences wrhich lay outside a common country 
or what was meant by the flag. Some two years ago he made a study of our trade with the colonies of foreign countries, and he w^as then 
oliliged to admit that if it w^as true that trade foUow^ed the flag, it was also true that it followed any and all civilizing agencies which 
established order and stability, in wdiich alone trade could flourish. In spite of the barriers which the French Government had get up in 
order to keep all the trade to themselves (except where there were conventions to the contrary), we did somehow manage to do a very large 
trade with the French colonies. Taking Tonquin as an example, there w^aa a pause which lasted several years in our trade with that place 
after the French annexation. But immediately the country was fairly settled, our trade increased, in spite of the French tariffs and 
attempts to eripj>le it^ and it w as still increasing. The same wa? true even in Tunis. The French did a very lai^e trade wdth their older 
colonies, probably because they were largely settled by French people, or people brought up under the influence of French tastes; but 
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when the French annexed new countries in Africa or Asia, it would be found that they did relatively onlv a small proportion of the trade, 
because^ French manufacturers did not mpply the particular articles which were required by an undeveloped country. AVhere the 
connection had been a long one, where the tastes of the population were the tastes of France, the figures were growing rapidly. 

In conclusion, he expressed the conviction that, although nmny causes combined to produce successful trading relations between a 
mother country and its colonies, yet tlie most important single cause was the fact of political connection represented l)y tlie flag. That 
connection was of immense value in the early years, since it afforded guarantees so necessary to confidence in trade, and tlie "longer it 
lasted the more important it became, owing to the thousand ties—financial, commercial, and social-- whicli it fostered and maintained. 

FURTHEE DISCUSSION, 

Mr. J. T. Taylor said that to answer the question. Did trade follow the flag? it w^ould be necessarv first to answer another question: 
Was the colony in favor of the flag or did it dislike it? He quite agreed with Professor May o-Smitir that the mere fact that a colony 
was a colony would not in itself cause it to trade with tf^e mother country under unfavorable con<litions. But in the case of a colony 
and a mother country, where each felt tiiat a real advantage was to be gained by their continuing to be associated, efforts would l)e made 
both by the mother country and by the colony to create' such conditions as would l)e favorable to a common trade. AVhere yon had 
such conditions — and they would always be created where proper relations existed l)etween the mother country and her colonies— tlierc 
trade would follow tiie flag, l)ut in the absence of such conditions trade would to only a very small cjctent, if at ad, ioUow the flag. Ho 
did not think, therefore, that it was a question which could bo properly answered 'witli a simple )es or no. (Tcographical and other 
I)hysical conditions had, no doubt, bearing upon it, liut their influence was sliglit compared with that exercised l.)y the general relations 
subsisting between a mother country and a colony. The character of tl^ose relations, be they cordial or irksome, must be fully 
considered in each case before a trustworthy reply can be given to the question, Does trade follow tlie flag? 

Mr. P. de Jersey Grut drew attention to a point in connection witli tlie tabulation of statistics of ex})orts and imports l)et^^'een the 
European countries. Transfers of gold wT.re very properly eliininated in the case of the trade statistics of European (jountries, none of 
the l^Airopean countries, with one exception, being producers of gold, and the transfer of gold l:)etween all these countries was almost 
entirely for the purpose of settling ])alan(ies of exchange. Put the case was wlioUy different wlien one of the countries invoh'ed Ifi the 
transaction was a large producer and exporter of gold. That was the cas(i with^the Australasian colonies. South Africa, tfie United 
States, and one or two otlier countries. In these flgnres the gold exports from Australia to the United Kingdom were not included, and 
it seemed to him that tliey ought for such a purpose as the present to be included. Gold was as much a trade x>rodu(*t in tlie case of 
Australia as iron wag in the case of Great Britain and had as much claim to be included in the exports. 

Mr. J. Barr Kobertson called attention to the fact, in connection with France and her colonies, tliat the importations from the 
latter came in free of duty or at a much reduced dut}', whorciis the productions from other countries liad to pay a liigli duty. This was 
completely protective in the case of French colonial products entering free of duty, and it was at least a differential duty in favor of colonial 
products entering 1^'rance at a much reduced duty against foreign products. Biniilarly French products were favored as against foreign 
in entering the French colonies. That was a reason why there might be a large iniportation into France from its colonies and a large 
exportation from France to the colonies, since they were so imicli favore<l in regard to duties at the x^jrts of entry. 

Mr. Sydney Young suggested that the large tra^Ie done witli French colonies ^vas chiefly for the support of tlie ofFuaal life in those 
colonies, and if that were taken off tlie trade would he very much less. It ^vould tlirow great light on the trade of the colonies and on 
the point as to whether they were good for the mother country or otherwise, if some statistics could be afforded as to the comparative 
cost of French and German colonies and our ov^^n. 

Mr. Frederick W. Fawrence pointed out tliat if the Straits Settlements were taken out from the other colonies, the percentage of 
imports by British colonies from the mother country liad actually increased from one period to the other. 

Mr. K. H. Hooker remarked that the author's last conclusion, viz, that ''the efflciency of the policy of exclusive trade p!!\-ileges 
to the metropolitan State, whether in promoting its own trade or the trade of its colonies, is not consxiiciious in tlie recf)rds," afforded 
no evidence that the trade of the United Kingdom had lost ground at the expense of those other countries for whicli statistics were 
available over a sufliciently long period. To take France as an instance, the autlior showed that the proportion of the inqiorts of lier 
colonies from the mother 'country had certainly not increased, but rather declined during the past thirty years. It Vvould f-eem to be 
a fair deduction from this, tliat whereas tliirty 3-ears ago the excellence of certain foreign goods was sudi that the French colonies took 
them in preference to goods of home manufacture, these colonies were now, in spite of tariff and shipping facilities, still less satisfied 
with French goods. In satisfying the demands of her colonies, therefore, it would seem that other countries (among wliich the United 
Kingdojii might not improbably lie included) had made more rapid progress than France. It was unfortunate that, owing to their very 
recent acquisition of colonies, no smilar comparison could be made vvitli the United States and Germany, now usually consi^lered our 
most dangerous commercial rivals. 

Mr. M. iMaciio dwelt on the importance of a point Vv'hich had been brought strongly before him in 1887, the year of the great 
international exhibition in Melbourne, and frecpiently since that time. That was tlie remarkable progress which had been made in the 
exports from Germany and even from the United States to all parts of Australasia. From recent inquires he found tliat the ratio of 
increase certainly did not fall off. If they were to form an adeipiate idea of the hnportance of British trade with tlie otlier parts of the 
empirCj there was a collateral inquiry of the greatest importance to be made as to whether thc-y were fully alive to the fact that wliile 
the ratio of our trade with the other parts of the empire might be maintained, tlie ratio of the trade with (Tierm any and the United 
States, and all otlier countries with certain portions of the empire might be increasing even, beyond the ratio of our own exports to the 
same destinations. 

Another question of great imiiortance to England and to the empire at large was the relation of our interimperial trade, with the 
attempt which was now being made extensively, and on very jiatriotie grounds, to effect the federation of the empire. The basis of those 
who advocated imperial federation was undoubtedly that of ZoUverein, and consequently they attached greater moment to interimperial 
trade than to the trade between the United Kingdom and foreign countries. He believed the statistics up to date would not quite favor 
the conclusion toward wliich they seemed to tend. It w^ould appear tliat the proportion of trade winch we did with other parts of the 
empire was considerably beloAV what we did with foreign countries. It should be considered, tlierefore, wliether in their anxiety 
to promote interimperial trade — which formed a comparatively small fraction of the general trade of this country — they niiglit not lie 
ignoring conditions vital to the trade we did with foreign countries. Without desiring to neglect interimperial trade, it would be 
unfortunate if they v;ere to take any step which might prejudice foreign countries against tlieir own and excite the notion that they 
were aiming at interimperialism rather than maintaining the old Cobden idea of free trade with liie world and "open doors" wherever 
they could get them. 

Mr. J. ,lolinston, referring to the point introduced by the last speaker, said, if tliey were to introduce imperial federation he presumed 
they would try and carry out the broad ijrin<:'iples which that speaker had been telling them sliould lie carried out. It was quite possible 
that if Australia federated, the free-trade colony of IS^w South Wales would be able to get a great many of h(*r principles carried out in 
the other colonies as well, possibly the whole of them; and if they could federate the wdiole empire on a free-trade basis and shut iqi a 
great many custom-houses, it would be a great advantage to the trade of the whole empire and of tlie v/orld at large. Proximity was of 
great importance, as Professor Mayo-Smith had shown, but he thought facilities of intercourse werc^ of almost greater importance, and 
they had a specimen of a great commercial market arising within the last twenty years through facilities of interc^oinso. He was one wlio 
fully believed that Germany would not have taken the position in the markets of the world slie was taking now had it not been for the 
action of the German Government in subsidizing lines of steamers to all parts of the world an<i sending her men forward as commercial 
travelers to push German trade in all directions. If England would school her young men in the languages of the countries to which 
they were about to be accredited, it would be of far more importance in increasing trade than annexing territory in West Africa or 
elsewhere. 
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DR. J. FORBES WATSON ON THE FLAG AND TRADE. 

[Paper read before the Koyal Colonial Institute, London, February 26, 1878, by Dr. J. Forbes Watson, director of the India Museum.] 
THE CHARACTER OF THE COLONIAL AND INDIAK TRADE OF ENGLAND CONTRASTED WITH HER FOREIGN TRADE. 

Two years ago I had occasion to compare the trade carried on between the United Kingdom and the British possessions with that 
between the United Kingdom and foreign countries. The results of that comparison were pubUshed at the time, the figures then given 
being tliose for 1874, Desirous of ascertaining to what extent the conchisions then formed would be borne out by later statistics, I 
recently examined the trade returns for 1876, the last ones published, and was struck not only by the large relative increase of that 
portion of our trade which is carried on with our own possessions, but also by the evidences afforded of the peculiarly advantageous 
nature of that trade. Our colonial trade, in fact, is distinguished from dur foreign trade by certain characteristics which considerably 
enhance the degree of importance it already possesses on account of its magnitude. It is the purpose of the present paper to endeavor 
to throw some light on these special characteristics. 

THREE KINDS OP COLONIES. 

In the following table will be found the principal data referring to the trade and population of the different colonies, which have 
been grouped as follows: 

(a) Trading and niilitary *stations, such as Hongkong, Singapore, and Malta. 

(h) Plantation colonies^ such as the West Indies, Ceylon, and Mauritius. 

(e) Agricultural, pastoral, and mining colonies, such as Australia, Canada, and the Cape. 

Population and Trade of the Colonies. 



COLONIES. 


Total popu- 
lation. 


Ent^lish or 

European 

population 

ex(dusive of 

naval and 

niiiitary 

establiBh- 

ments. 


Total exports 
and imports. 


Trade with 

England, 
exports and 

imports 

(merchandise 

only). 


Remarks. 


I.— TRADING STATIONS. 

Floiip^kon^ - .. ..-.,.., ,.,.,- ,.-.. 


124, 198 

307, 951 

4,898 

400, 000 
28, 963 
53, 126 
22, 507 

345,599 
25, 216 


2,979 
1, 350 

43 

70 

94 

311 

117 

1850 
11,800 


£ 
Not known... 
26,635,000 

189, 000 

556,000 

835,000 

1,267,000 

2, 620, 000 

16, 205, 000 

Not known . . . 


4, 657, 000 
5, 413, 000 


3,500,000 tons entered the port in 1874. 

1,853.000 tons entered the port of Sin- 
gapore in 1874. 

Tl»' English trade not separately re- 
corded. 


Straits Settlements , 


Labuan 


Gold Coast 


1,531,000 

538, 000 
1,283,000 
1,316,000 


Sierra Lpoue and Gambia . ... . .. - 




Aden ,. -..-.. 




Malta . 




Gibralt jir * 




Total ... 


1,112,458 


7, 596 


Not known "^ . . 


14,738,000 








IT,— FLANTITION COLONIES. 


39, 102 

85,157 
8, 693 

28,169 

11.735 
2; 732 
t), 426 

27,178 

162, 042 

85, 688 

87,684 

17, 054 

31, 610 

4, 723 

109,688 

506, 154 

212,000 

24, 710 

331, 371 

2,401,066 


6,500 

2,146 
240 

1, 500 
600 
100 
500 
800 

11.560 

2, 344 

1,000 

250 

900 

500 

5, 000 

13, 000 

15,000 

377 

15,000 

18,700 


314, 000 

343,000 

57,000 

275, 000 

135,000 


9, 782, 000 

257,000 
1,659,000 
4, 840, 000 




Leeward Nlaudb: 

AiiMs'iur -. , 




Mnut'-ru;tt ... , 




SI I 'lii'l'-luphrr , , -- 








Ant.ruilL'i 




^'i••■'-lti r.'.-hiiKis . , 








125, 000 

2,190,000 

362, OIX) 

266, 000 

91,000 

273,000 

45, 000 

2, 754, 000 

3,205,000 

4, 635, 000 

419, 000 

5,135,000 

10, 379, 000 




■\Vin<hvHr«i ihlaiids: 

Bar)!;ui<)S 




sr, \ j lu'cnt 

G'retiuda - - 

I'obii^u - - 

SL LiK'ia 

Ti]rk*< niMi (^airos I'^land^' - 




Trinirbid . -. 








Hriti'^h GuJHua . • 








Abu IT! tin*' ..,,,. 




Cevlf iu 








q^-,tal . . 


4,032,993 


101, 017 


31,000,000 


16,538,000 








in.— AGRTCULTIIRAL, PASTORAL, AKD MINING COLONIES. 

Afriea: " 


776, 158 

50, 000 

317, 000 


200,000 
15,000 
20,000 


j- 9,792,000 
1, 892, 000 


I 8,999,000 




( T ri f i u H Ui 1 H I West ^„- ......^»««. ..««.«..... 




T^.jI;)] . .^ 








'potal -• - ,....,. 


1,143,158 


235,000 


11, 684, 000 


8,999,000 








Australasia: 


808, 000 
584, 000 
164, 000 
205,000 
26, 000 
104,000 
345,000 


808,000 
584,000 
359,000 
205, 000 
26,000 
104,000 
294,000 


32,395,000 
28,640,000 
7,068,000 
8,385,000 
793,000 
2,183,000 
13,373,000 


- 30,217,000 
I 




N (.'w S(»nlh Wales . . .. ., , , 




i.jfuei'n'^liuid ,. -. 




S<>\iOi \n^tralia . .. ... . .. 




West 'Vi'.slralia 




'^JasiiiiUiia .... ....- . . ...................... 












Total . ,. 


2,236,000 


2,180,000 


87,837,000 


39,217,000 








North American Colonies: 

Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland 


3,747,000 


3, 747, 000 


48,533,000 


22,070,000 








Total oolonies . 


12,271,609 


6,270,613 


Not known . . . 


101,562,000 









iThe second column contains only the number of the English population. 



2 Probably not less than £75,0 K),000. 
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This table was worked out two years ago on the basis of the returns for 1874. As it is quoted here solely with the view of illustrating 
the striking differences in the functions, so to speak, of each of these three groups of colonies, the figures of that year will answer the 
purpose; nor would the results have been materially affected by the substitution of later figures. These results may be thus briefly 
summarized: 

Taking first the last named but most important group of colonies, viz, the agricultural, pastoral, and mining colonies, we find that 
they contain a European population of above 6,000,000, and that their trade with England amounts per head of the European population 
to i:38 in the case of the Cape, £18 in the (.'ase of Australia, and £6 in the case of the North American colonies. 

The extent of the commercial relations with England which these figures imply may be best gatliered from the fact tliat the 
corresponding hgure for the English trade with the United States — the foreign country whicii lias the most extensive commercial 
relations with England — would be £2 5s. per head, or not much more than one-third of that for Canada, about one-seventh of that for 
Australia, and about one-fifteenth of that which shows the trade with England of a colonist at tJie ('ape. 

In the case of the (^ape, however, the estimated amount of trade for each white inhabitant is naturally greater than that for 
Australia and Canada, from the fact that the Cape contains a considerable native population, which helps to increase its i>roducing and 
consuming power. 

In the case of the plantation colonies, in which the number of European settlers is altogether insignificant as com|>ared with the 
native population, the trade per white inhabitant ranges still higher, amounting to £310 of total tra<le, and to <£165 of English trade. 
Although in the case of these colonies the bulk of the imports is consumed by the native population, and tlie Inilk of the exports 
produced by native labor, the practice of estimating the ti*ade per head of the white inhabitants only is justiiied l)y the consideration 
that but for the capital and enterprif-e of the European planters, the bulk of the trade would probably not liave existed. 

In the case of the trading stations, tlie few European residents are only the intermediaries of a trade carried on, in reality, not with 
the population of the colonv, but with the adjacent foreign countries, and in this case the numbers for each white inhabitant rise to 
£10,000 of total trade, and to £2,000 of liaiglish trade. 

The principal data for each class of colonies are recapitulated in the following tabular form: 



DESCRIPTION OF COLONY. 



European 
population. 



Trading- statioDS 7, fKlO 

Plantation colonies ■ 100, 000 

Agricultural, pastoral, and mining colonies: \ 

Cape and Natal I 235, 000 

Australasia j 2,180,000 

North Aillt'rican colonies ! 3, 750, 000 



Total trade. 



75, 000, 000 
81,000,000 

n , 500, 000 

88,(.W0,CKK) 
48, 500, 000 



Trade with 
England. 



£ 

14,750,000 
l(i, f)00, 000 

9,000,000 
39, Ot'K). 000 
22, 000, 000 



TOTAL 
TRADK. 



{ TRADE 
I WITH 

ENGLAND. 



Per white inhabi- 
tant in colony. 



£ 
10,000 
310 

49 
42 
IS 



£ 
2,000 

165 

38 
18 
6 



In a view of the trade of the whole of the British possessions, the Indian trade must be included with tliat of the colonies proper. 

COMPARISON OF TRADE AT TWO PERIODS, 



The period of eight years, which has been selected for coruparlson, just marks the beginning and the end of that period of 
extraordinary inflation of trade which followed the Franco-German war. The year 1860 presents in every way many analogies with 
that of 1876. Both were ye^irs of (h^pri'^sJor., subsequent upon years of great excitement. The year which followed i8()0 witnessed the 
beginning of a wonderful (hnH^l^>pm(^nt 'A trade; and prol)ably that which followed 1876 wotdd, but for the poiitit^al com|)licatioiis in the 
east, have l>een likewise marked l)y a recovering trade. The years 1869 and 1876 were also both, preeminently norma! years, in wliich 
trade depended more upon the permanent economical conditions of the world than upon any accidental circumstanet\^. There is also 
this advantage, that, witli the exception of tlie heavy fall in the value of cotton, the general level of prices is vc^ry similar in the t\vo 
years, so that a comparison of the values alone may also be taken as representing approximately the relative bulk of trade done in 
the two years. 



country 
rank 



In the trade returns for the year 1876, the first circumstance which attracts attention is that India stands ahead of every otlier 
try as tlie one which a])Sorbe(l the largest quantity of British produce and merchandise, wliereas in 18(>9 it only occupied the third 

, both the United States and Germany roming before it. Another interesting fact is, that in 1876 for tlie iirst time, the Ihitish 

exports to Australia exceeded those to the United States, although the popidation of the latter exceeds that of Australia almost twenty- 
fold. In that year the exports to Australia amomite<l to £17,760,000 in value, while to tlie States they oidy amounted to .£16,100,000. 

These two facts at once point to the cliange which has taken i;>lace between the years 1869 and 1876, viz., to tlie growth oH he 
trade with British possessions, and to tlie dimimition of that carried on with foreign countries. Between these two dates the exports of 
British home produce to the Britisli })ossessions increased by £17,000,000, while the exports to foreign countries diminished by 
i:6, 000, 000. Thus but for the great expansion of the colonial arid Indian markets, the export trade of 1876 would have sliown a diminu- 
tion as compared with that of 1869, instead of which there is an increase in tlie sum total of exports from £189,000,000, to about 
£200,000,000. This result will appear even more striking when we compare the figures for the two final years with those for all the 
intervening years, as shown in the subjoined table: 



YEARS. 



1869, 
1870. 
1871. 

1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875. 
1876. 



EXPORTS OF BRITISH. rRODUCE- 



To foreign 
countries. 



141,900,000 
147,800,000 
171,800,000 
195, 700, 000 
188, 800, WO 
107,300,000 
152, 400, 000 
135,800,000 



To British 
possessions. 



£ 

48,100,000 
51,800,000 
51,?.00,000 
60,000,000 
66,300,000 
72,300,000 
7.1,100,000 
64,900,000 



Tola], 



190, 
199, 
223, 
250, 
255, 
239, 
224, 
200, 



£ 

000, 000 
(iOO, 000 
1W,000 
300,000 
200, 000 
GOO, 000 
500,000 
700,000 



Percent- 
age of 
enionial* 
and Indian 

trade. 



Per cent. 
25.3 
20 
23 
23. G 
26 
30, 2 
31.8 
32.3 
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[OCTOBEK, 



It will be noticed that the export trade to foreign countries was subject to great fluctuations, increasing from £141,900,000 in 1869 
to £105,7<K),0(K) in 1872, but subsequently falling to much below its initial amount, while the proportion of colonial and Indian trade has 
steadily risen from 25.3 per aent to 32.3 per cent—that is, from about a fourth to a third of the entire exports. Although there is an 
absolute falling off from 1875 to 1876, even that is due more to lower prices than to any great diminution in the quantity of the 
merchandi&B exported. 

In order to account for the greater steadiness of the colonial trade, it is necessary to review in detail the trade in the different 
articles of export. 

GKOWTH IN EXPORTS OP MANUFACTURES TO THE COLONIES. 

One important fact is apparent from even a cursory examination of the trade list. It is, that although the average share of the 
colonies and India in the English export trade does not exceed one-third of its total value, there are a great many articles which are 
exported chiefly to the colonies, and in which the colonial and Indian share amounts to from one-half to three-fourths of the whole 
quantity exported. On examination it is found that the articles which show this predominance of colonial demand are all related in 
character to each other, and that they may be arranged in a few well-defined groups. 

There is first a group including articles of personal uae and attire, such as apparel, haberdashery and millinery, hats, boots, 
umbrellas, etc. The proportion of the total quantity of these articles exporte<l to India and the colonies is shown below for the two 
years 1869 and 1876: 



ARTICLES. 



PROPORTION EXPOKTP^D TO THE 
BKrilSH POSSESSIONS IX— 



Apparel and f^Iops 

Hosiery (stockings and socks only) 

Haberdashery and milUnerv 

Hats 

Boots and shoes 

Blankets and flannels 

Umbrellas 

Total aTticles of personal use and attire 

Total Talne of artielea 

Value exported to British possessions 



1869 


1876 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


70.6 


88.6 


48.1 


62 


57.1 


76.1 


67.9 


56 


76. 5 


87.5 


57 


74.7 ' 


5(5.9 


74.4 


63. 5 


78.5 



£9,500,000 
6,000,000 



£10,800,000 
8,500,000 



COLONIAL DEMAND FOR FOOD STUFFS AND MANUFACTURES. 



There is another gronp of exports allied to the previous one and comprising a variety of articles of domestic consumption, such as 
provisions, pickles, beer and ale, goaj>, medicines, and perfumery, as well as books, musical instruments, saddlery and harness, hardware 
and cutlery. The preponderance of colonial demand for all the articles in this group, if not quite so striking as it is in tbe previous one, 
is yet very considerable. The actual proportion taken in the two years 1869 and 1876 by the British possessions is shown below: 



ARTIGLi:S. 



€h eese 

PickleB, vinegar, and sauce 

ProvisioiTR (iinermmerated) 

Britisli spirits 

Beer and ale 

Soap 

Medicines 

Perfumery 

Candles - 

Glms of al 1 kin ds - - - ~ 

Lucifer matches 

Fiimiture 

Musical Instrumente 

Paper hangings and stationery 

Books 

Plated and gilt wares 

Cordage. 

Saddlery and harness 

Hardware and cutlery — 

Averages for the articles of domestic conminiption 

Total value of group 

Value exported to the British possessions 



PROPORTION OF TOTAL VALUE 
EXPORTED TO THE BRITISH 

POSSESSIONS IN— 



1869 



Pa- 



ce nt. 
53, 5 

m 

59.1 
47.4 

68.5 

54.1 

52.1 

55.4 

92.3 

57 

76.7 

59. 5 

88.4 

81 

44.5 

57.1 

67.7 

68.7 

28.3 



52.7 



1876 



Per cent, 
78 

7(19 
57.3 
88.2 
77.6 
72.7 
62.4 
59.3 
89 
68.4 
89 
78 

85.8 
83. 9 
64.6 
67.6 
75.1 
86.6 
40.6 



64. 7 



£12,800,000 
8,300,000 



FINISHED MANUFACTURES BE]SIANDED BY THE COLONIES. 



The articles just enumerated have this feature in common, that they are all exported in the iinal stage of preparation and ready 
for inmiediate consumption; as such, thereiorej they repreeerit for the same weight and value a larger proportion of British labor than 
those articles which have yet to undergo some process of manufacture in order to tit them for immediate ii^e. IS^ot only do the British 
possessions take by far the larger proportion of such articto, but on comparing the two years 1869 and 1876, we find that, large as the 
colonial share was hi 1869, it is larger still in 1876, the percentages of the colonial demand for the latter year being almost uniforml3'' 
higher than they are for the former. It is especially interesting to examine in detail the change which has taken place within tliis short 
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period of eight years. The results are so uniform that it is sufficient to mention only a few of the principal articles above referred to, 
together with the totals for each class. The rallies and percentages exported to British possessions and to foreign countries are shown 
below: 



artic:les. 



Apparel and slops: 

To foreign coimtries 

To Britisb posnessions 

Haberdashery and millinery: 

To foreigh ooiintrles ... * 

To British possessioi'-s 

Total of articles of personal nse and atUre: 

To foreign oountries 

To Britisli posses^ionB 

Beer and ale: 

To foreign coimtries 

To British possessions 

Hardware and cntlery: 

To foreign countries 

To British ])ossessions 

Total of articles of domestic oonsiimption: 

To foreign countries 

To British possessions : 



EXPORTS IN- 



1869 



Total artieles of personal use and attire and of domestic consumption: 

Total exports 20,800,000 



£ 
700, 000 
1,700,000 

1.600,000 
2,100,000 

3,500,000 
6,100,000 

GOO, 000 
1,300,000 

2, 600, 000 
1,000,000 

5,300,000 
0,000,000 



Toforeigrn conntrie*? | 8,800,000 

To British possessions j 12,000,000 



1876 



£ 
400, 000 
2, 700, 000 

900,000 
2, 900, 000 

2,300,000 
8,500,000 

400, 000 
1,500,000 

2, 100, 000 
1,400,000 

4,500,000 
8,300,000 



23,000,000 



Increase. 



Per cent. 

j 55.'8* 



6,800.000 
16,800,000 



^4.5 



40.8 



38.6 



13.1 



Decrease. 



Per cent. 
51. 8 



50. 1 
33.3 



2/.0 



19.6 
15. 4 



EXPORTS TO THE COLONIES INCREASE WHILE THOSE TO OTHER COUNTRIES DECREASE. 

It will be noticed throughont that the exports to foreign countries are marked by a striking decrease while the exports to the 
colonies exhibit an even more striking increase, amounting on the average to about 40 per cent— an increase which far more than 
outweighs the decrease in the foreign demand. The proportion of these articles exported to the British possessions is now so great that 
in 1876, out of a total export of £23,600,000, they took as much as £16,800,000, or about 70 per cent of the whole exports of this class, 
whereas their share in 1809 amounted to only 58 i)er cent, thus showing the growing dependence of that portion of British trade upon 
colonial demand. 

THE COTTON GOODS TRADE FLOURISHES IN THE COLONIES, BUT LANGUISHES ELSEWHERE. 

There are likewise several other trades, son^e of them the leading export trades of England, which in the same way become every 
year more dependent upon the demand from the British Empire itself. Foremost amongst tliem is the cotton trade, wiiich alone 
constitutes about one-third of the wdiole of the Englisii exports, Tlie comparative growth of the Indian and colonial demand for cotton 
manufactures since 1869 is shown below. 



Plain cotton piece goods: 

Total export 

To foreign coi^ntries 

To British possessions 

Total cotton mannTactnres exelusive of yarn 
Total export 

To foreign eonntries 

To British possessions 



1869 



£ 
30, 100, 000 



18,700,000 
11,400,000 



1876 



£ 
81,600,000 



lf>, 300, 000 
15,400,000 



63,;500,000 



37,400,000 
15,600,000 



54, 900, 000 



32,900,000 
22,000,000 



Compara- 
tive in- 
crease. 



Per cent. 
4.0 



40.3 



Compara- 
tive de- 
crease. 



14.6 



11.9 



The general result is the same as in the class of articles already exannned— that is, a decrease of foreign demand, and an even more 
rapid growth of the demand from the British possessions, which in the year 1876 absorbed 40 per cent more cotton manufactures than in 
1869. As regards the trade in plain cotton piece goods, the quantitv exported to the British possessions in 1876 amounted to very nearly 
one-half of the entire exports, or to £15,400,000 out of a total of £31,500,000, a result which must be attributed to the great expansion of 
the Indian trade. As regards the whole of the cotton manufactures, the quantity exported to the British possessions in 1870 amounted 
to about two-fifths of the entire export, or £22,000,CK}0 out of a total of £54,900,(K)0, being about £6,300,000 more than in the year 1869; 
whereas the export of cotton manufactures to foreign countries diminished during the same period by about, £4,500,000. Thus the 
growth of the Indian and colonial demand for cotton manufactures and the corresponding decline of the foreign demand show about 
the same ratio as that already observed in the case of articles of personal use and of domestic consumption. 

These results are well calculated to excite apprehension regarding the future of our trade with foreign countries. It must be 
remembered that the year 1869 was specially selected as being a comparatively normal year, and one in which the foreign demand was 
very much smaller than in the years subsequent to the Franco-German war, and yet the year 1876 shows a further reduction even upon 
such a comparatively unfavomble year as 1869. Had the figures for 1876 been compared with those of any of the immediately preceding 
years the diminution of the foreign demand would have appeared still more alarming. , . , , . .^ . . -^i. 

Similar observations apply to most of the other trades, the present foreign demand as compared with that of 1869 being either 
stationary or declining, while the exports to the British possessions are rapidly rising. Thus m regards the silk manufactures, while 
the quantity exported to foreign countries has only slightly increased, the export to British possessions has increased more than fourfold, 
having risen from £180,000 to £818,000. In general it is safe to assume that of those articles exported in an advanced stage of preparation 
a considerable and rapidly increasing proportion go to the British po^essiong, while those articles which have still to undergo some 
manufacturing process to fit them for immediate use are mainly exported to foreign countries. 
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It is interesting to notice how uniformly this remark applies to every ci^s of British exports, ^ will appear from the following 
numbers: 



INDUSTRIES. 



Cotton industry: 

Yarn 

Manufactures 

\¥oolen industry: 

Yarn (woolen, worsted and alpaca) 
Manufactures 

Iron industry: 

Pig, puddled, and old iron 

Manufactured iron of all kinds 

Steel industry: 

Sleel, wrought and unwrought. . . . . 

Hardware and cutlery 

Tools and implements , 

Total of the a1>ove: 

Half mainifnctiire^. 

Finished manufactures 



EXPORTS IN 1876 TO— 



Foreign 
countries. 



£ 
9,900,000 
32,900,000 

5,100,000 
14, 200, 000 

2,800,000 
9, 600, 000 

1,300,000 

2.100,000 

200,000 



19, 100, 000 
59; 000, 000 



British pos- 
sessions. 



2,900,000 
22,000,000 

14,000 
4,400,000 

100,000 

6,500,000 

300,000 

1,400,000 

200,000 



3, 300, 000 
34, 500, 000 



Proportion 

exported to 

British 

possessions. 



Per cent. 
21.9 
40 

.8 

23.4 

3.6 

40.4 

17.7 
40.6 
53.2 



14.7 

36.8 




For the wiiole of the 



take 

iron ^ ^ ^ __ ^ ^ ^ ^ .. - - - ■- --^-c^ 0-- 

cent, til eh share oi" har(^^vare and cutlery amounts to 40.6 per cent and of i^ tools to 53.2 per'^cent 

above industries, which togetlier form tJie mainstay of our export trade, the proportion of unfinished manufactures exported to the 
British possessions amounted to only 14.7 per cent j^ while of tinished manufactures the proportion rose to 36.8 per cent of the value 
exported to all countries. 

BHITISH EXFOBTS TO COLONIES INCREASE WHILE THOSE TO FORKIGX COUNTRIES DECREASE. 

The export trade to the British possessions is thus distinguished from that to foreigti countries by two marked cliaracteristics. The 
first is the steadiness and rapidity of its growth as compared witii the violent fluctuations to which the foreign demand is liable; the 
secHuid is the preponderance in the exports of fuiished manufactares over those in various stages of preparation, or vf hat may be termed 
half manufactures. Both these characteristics tend very much to our advantage. On the one hand, the comparative steadiness of the 
colonial and Indian markets render trade with them less subject to sudden losses, while the permanent expansion of these markets has 
mitigatech and to a considerable extent neutralized, the disastrous effects produced by the rapid withdrawal during the last four years 
of a considerable portion of the foreign demand. On the other hand, the preponderance of finished goods among the exports to the 
colonies an<l In<lia means that they represent a larger amount of British labor than is represented by an equal value of exports to foreign 
countries. It may be reasonably inferred, therefore, that the Britisii possessions, which consume British goods to the extent of almost 
one-third of our total exports, giVe employment to considerably more than one-third of the working population employed by our export 
trade. 

WHY THE COLONIAL TRADE IS MORE REGULAR AND PER^tANENT THAN FOREIGN TRADE. 

These two characteristics of our colonial trade are in reality due to one and the same primary cause. It is that in the case of our 
own possessions the consumers of our manufactures constitiUe the bulk of the populations; hence the demand is subject only to those 
fluctuations produced by the comparatively slow and more or less regular changes in their numbers and wealth. 

But in the case of 5nany foreign countries our mannfai lures are merely subsidiary to a large local supph\ To a considerable extent, 
also, our exports to foreign countries do not go direc^^tly to tlie consumer, Imt are imported by the foreign manufacturers themselves as a 
kind of raw material, entering into ttieirown inaiiufactures. Tlie foreign demand for English manufactures has therefore in the case of 
many countries, 
is liable to be di 
which have taken 
presented by the exports to Germany, which between the same years declined from £31,600,000 to £20,100,000. 

CONCLUSION. 

On the whole it might be held that, in consequence of its dependence upon the regularly increasing consuming powers of the vast 
bulk of the population, the export trade to our possessions partakes largeiy^ of the character of our own internal trade, and the 
additional markets obtained for our manufactures may in every way he considered as being siuiply extensions of our home market. 
This is especially the case as regards those colonies which are really peopled by English settlers/ such as Canada, the Cape, and 
Australia. 




THE MALAYAN PENINSULA. 



THE METHODS OF GOVERNMENT AND DEVELOPMENT DESCRIBED BY AN OFEICER OF THAT GOVERNMENT. 
[Pappr rt^a^l by Hon. F. A. Swettenham, British resident in the Federated Malay States, before the Royal Colonial Institute, London, March 31. 189G.] 

I had meant to call my paper *'The British Government of iSTative Races," but I felt that the subject was too wide and too open to 
contrcnergy to be dealt with in the time allotted to a lecture of this kind. I therefore ask you to bear with me while I give to your 
consideration an account of *' British Kule in Malaya," as illuBtrating a particular and somewhat peculiar instance of the British 
government of native races, a subject which is certainly not without interest however I may fail to do justice to its attractions. 

I say the case is special, because the Malay is imbued with peculiar characteristics which make him unusually difficult to deal with, 
and as I am now speaking of the beginning of our close intimacy with Malay affairs, and that took place in the year 1874, I had better 
use the past tense, though I do not mean by that to infer that everything^ that w^as then is altered now. It is almost inconceivable that 
up to January, 1874, so little was known of the Malay or his home, but it is no exaggeration to say that at that time there were not in 
tile Straits Settlements half a dozen Europeans who could have correctly jstated the names of the Malay States or the titles by which 
their rulers were known. The Straits Settlements, as you know, is an exceedingly ill-named Crown colony, embracing the small island 
of Singapore at the Southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula; the smaller island of Penang, 360 miles farther north, with two strips of 
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the peninsula called respectively Province Wellesley and the Dindings, and yet another strip of the mainland called Malacca, lying 
between Singapore and Penang. The country from which Singapore is divided by a narrow but deep channel is Johor, and between 
Johor and Province Wellesley lie all the States over which w^e have established our influence since 1874. They are, going northwards 
from Johor, the Negri Sembilan or Nine States, at the back of Malacca, and Pahang to the east and north of them ; then Selangor, and, 
lastly, Perak, the northern district of which marches with Province Wellesley. It is convenient here to state that on the east coast there 
are two independent Malay States, Trengganuand Kelantan, north of Pahang. There are also a number of small States (formerly called 
Pahtni), under Siamese influence, to the north and west of Kelantan, and there is the State of Kedah (now also under Siamese control) 
to the north of Province Wellesley. It w^as from the Eaja of Kedah that the East India Company purchased the island of Penang and 
the strip of mainland called Province Wellesley in 1786, and one of the conditions of that purchase was that the ruler of Kedah should 
be protected against his enemies. The honorable company, however, failed to observe that condition of the bargain, and the Siamese 
shortly afterwards attacked and conquered Kedah, driving the sultan to an asylum in the company's territory. 

LACK OF DEVELOPMENT AND INTELLIGENCE UNDER FORMER CONDITIONS. 

These are dull particulars, but they are necessary to convey some vague idea of the geographical position of the remote countries in 
whose later history I wish to interest you, and also to make it clear that if "the Straits Settlements" — which, in truth, suggests nothing 
at all — is but an empty sound to those who live 8,000 miles away, it is certainly curious that while the colony in part was actually on the 
Malay Peninsula its inhabitants, with few exceptions, knew almost as little of the rest of the land as they might be expec^ted to know of 
Patagonia. 

As to the state of ignorance regarding the Malay Peninsula and its inhabitants in 1874, I can speak from personal knowledge, 
without fear of contradiction, and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, our predecessors were not much better informed than we were, 
and no one who has left any written record of his experience knew" any more of the interior than could be learned by the briefest and 
most cursory visit to some place of comparatively easy access. I may,' however, dismiss the subject with the statement that my friend, 
Mr. Cliffoixi, the newly appointed resident of Pahang, was, so far "^as we know, the first white man who ever got any distance into 
Trengganu and Kelantan. His journey was made last year, and he went not alone, but as tlie leader of a considerable armed expedition. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE PEOPLE NECESSARY. 

So much for the country and our knowledge of it. As no one could guide us to the place, it will be understood that we were hope- 
lessly ignorant of the people. 1 am not going to draw the Malay for you — I have done that elsewhere — but I question whether there was in 
1874*an Eastern race more difficult for an Englishman to approach, to conciliate, to understand, or to appreciate. Tiie native of the (Tolden 
Chersonese has been w^ell styled "the mysterious ]\Ialay." When we first attemi-)te<l to help him and teach liini how to lielp himself, 
he was an unread book to us, a book Avritten in a language we did not understand, a book of which we bad scarcely seen the cover. 
Beyond this the Malay did not want us. His jungles and rivers were all sufficing; his traditions told him nothiog of the white nian, 
except that a few had come to trade with him in the past centuries, but they ha(i either left of their own accord or he had gt^t rid of 
them by his own peculiar methods, and no real punishment had overtaken the murderers of an isolated garrison or ttie i)irates of a 
lonely sailing ship. The up-country Malay used to be so little of a traveler that, in the days I sj)eak of, few of tliose who lived 50 miles 
from^he sea had ever seen it, and this, added to the fact that no stranger ever trusted himself into the fastness of the peninsula, will 
explain the extraordinary ignorance of the people as to all matters beyond the narrow^ (ionfmes, not only of their own Stiites, but of 
their own villages. When I first went into the Malay States the Malays of Perak laughed at the idea of a Britisli soldier or sailor ever 
making his way through their roadless forests, and there is no doubt they believed that if they could get rid of Mr. J. W. Birch and 
me, the only two white men they knew, no others w^ould ever come to seek satisfaction of thcDi. 

In order to appreciate the people, to secure their trust and sympathy, it was necessary to get to them, to speak to them, to under- 
stand them, to conciliate them. It was an undertaking for which we w^ere not then qualified, and I have insisted upon the premises 
because I wish you to understand the real nature of the task we undertook in trying to make ourselves, our methods of government, our 
ways of life and of looking at things, acceptable to the mysterious, the dignified, the suspicious, the high-spirited Malay. Add to what I 
have already said that the foreigner, the interloper, the introducer of new and distasteful ideas was at least a professing Christian, while 
the Malay was something more than a professing Mohammedan, and you have the outlines of the terms on wliich we entered, with 
characteristic lightheartedness, into a position that has, I believe, no exact parallel in English administrative experiments. 

With such antagonistic elements it is hardly surprising that the first development sliould have been the assassination of the officer 
who represented the uprooting of old Malay life and the passage of power from hereditary Mohammedan clnefs to the dictate of an 
unknown but infidel stranger. "It is true the solitary white man had foreseen this contingency and had told the people to whom he was 
sent that behind him was a pow^er that, having once set its hand to the plow, never looked back; but it was natural that the Malays, 
circumstanced as I have described them, should smile at this statement and prefer to believe that the white man was seeking his own 
profit and aggrandizement and had nothing to support him beyond what they could see, 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OP BRITISH INTERFERENCE IN MALAVA. 

It will be asked how and why we were in the Peninsula at all, at least in that part of it beyond tlie confines of the colony. If I 
try to answer this question wdth the brevity necessary to the time at my disposal, you will understand that a real explanation of the 
causes which led up to our interference in the Malay States in 1874 can not be given in such narrow limits. 

The highest British authority in the Straits of Malacca is the governor of the colony I have already named. The settlements 
contained in it formed an Indian presidency, first under the old company and then under the Indian government, until, in 1867, they 
were converted into a Crown colony by desire of the European inhabitants. Outside their proper jurisdiction the Indian and colonial 
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Government. In the face of Unodern view^s of British expansion all this sounds very long ago and far away, but it was as I liave stated 
until Lieut. Gen. Sir Andrew Clarke became governor of the Straits in 1873. With his coming there was a change of ])olicy, and as, at 
that moment, the state of the Peninsula was at its very worst, Sir Andrew^ Clarke took advantage of the position and of Ins instructions 
to put an end to a condition of affairs that had become well-nigh intolerable. I wdll not pretend to describe the circumstances; I have 
partially done so in another paper; but tlie most violent struggles were going on in Perak and Selangar, both -Malays and (;hiMeKe Ijeing 
equally concerned, and both States were being rapidly depopulated. The small States around Malacca (now liappily united into one) 
w^ere each and all in a state of ferment, if not of open fighting, and, w^orse than all, these quarrels on our borders were spreading to the 
colony; our police stations were attacked, the Penang house of a rich P^rak chief was actually blown up, in the ho|>e of destroying its 
owner, and every day peaceful British subjects sailing through the Straits of Malacca w^ere murdered and their vessels lootiMl and burned. 
It is necessary to add that these proceedings continued for months, in spite of the fact that British war vessels were d<Miig all in their 
powder to protect the shipping and secure the pirates. Owing to the nature of the coast, a complete network of creeivs known onl}- to 
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the pirates and guarded by an immense mud bankj the efforts of our navy were without result, and matters culminated in an attack by 
tiie ph'ates on boats manned by British crews, when two naval officers were seriously w^ounded. 

That seemed to be provocation enough, and the Government of tlie day must, I think, have determined that something ought to be 
done; what that sonietliing should be, Sir Andrew Clarke, with characteristic promptitude, very soon decided. A Perak raja had 
written to the governor explaining that he, the rightful heir to the position of sultan, had been supplanted. The raja asked for the 
governor's assistance to secure his birthright, and also requested that a British officer might be sent to him to teach the art of adminis- 
tration, offering at the Bame tioie to provide him with a suitable residence and to defray the cost of his salary and all other expenses 
out of the revenues of tlie country. I believe that this was the first suggestion of the Residential idea, and, if I am right, it is both 
curious and interesting tliat it should have originated, even In its crudest form, in the Malay States. An experienced officer was sent to 
Ferak to make ii^quiries, and his report was to the effect that this raja's claims were good, but that, for various reasons, mainly traceable 
to liis ov^'U neglect of established customs, he had been passed over in favor of a man who did not, on his father's side, belong to the 
ruling family of Perak. That was for the jNIaiay question interesting enough in its way, but it was like others that had preceded it in 
other States without leading to any interference on our part. At this time there were many thousands of Chinese mining in Perak, and 
the war of Chinese factions, already answerable for such incidents as the slaughter of 3,000 peox)le in one day, a naval engagement which 
would make a story of its own, tlie violent antagonism of Cliinese secret societies in the neighboring colony, and the daily acts of piracy 
in the Straits of Malacca, were, however, new factors in Malay politics, and they seriously threatened, if they had not already disturbed, 
the peace of the British settlements, (jovernor Sir Andrew Clarke's instructions were to inquire into and report upon Malay afiairs, 
specially the advisability of appointing a British officer to reside in Malay, but he saw that this was an emergency where half measures 
were useless, and, having first secured the acceptance by the Cliinese of his arbitration in their quarrel, he summoned the Perak chiefs 
to a meeting and made with them the treaty of January 20, 1874, by v.irich Kaja x\bdullah was acknowledged to be Sultan of Perak, and 
provision was made for the appointment of a British officer, to be styled British resident, wliose advice was to be asked and acted upon 
in all matters otiier than those affecting the Mohammedan religion or Malay custom. This officer was also, by the treaty, intrusted 
with the collection and expenditure of all the revenues of the State. 

I leave you to imagine the difficulties and dangers of that officer's position. The first man who undertook it, or rather the first 
wdio actually held the substantive appointment and attempted to discharge its duties, was Mr, J. W. W. Birch, the colonial secretary of 
tlie Straits Settlements. His abilities were great, liis energy €>xtraordinary, but he did not speak Malay or understand the people with 
wdioin he had to deal. He was min'dered in November, 1.875— murdered to satisfy the hatred of foreign interference, the intolerance of 
the white man's control— and it is extremely likely that at that time a better knowdedge of things Malayan wouldjiot have saved the 
British representative. His death was very amply avenged; none of his actual murderers escaped, and many of those who had openly 
or surreptitiously consented to the crime also paici the penalty of their participation in it. More than this, the country was occupied by 
British troops for months, and the Malays, to their intense surprise, saw both the British soldier and bluejacket in inland strongholds 
wliere no white face had ever before been seen, save perhaps that of the man whose death they had come to avenge. 

This expedition, and the cause of it, were not incidents of Sir Andrew Clarke's government; he had already left the Straits, and it 
was only at the moment of his departure that the small cloud of possible trouble first appeared on the horizon. The Perak difficulty 
seemed to l)e solved, and Sir Andrew had at once taken up the cases of Selangor and Sungei Hjong, placing British residents in both of 
them, and in the latter having to deal with the armed resistance of a dissatisfied chief, who, after defeat, fled the State, and eventually 
took up his residence in Singapore. 

Sungei IJjong and the Negri Sembilan subsequently were the scenes of considerable fighting, and both of them experienced the 
benefits of occupation by a British military expedition. I say benefits advisedly. I do not mean that a military exx)edition is all benefit 
to tliose against whom it is sent— far from it; but I mean that in the Malay of those days no amount of good advice, no sacrifice of 
individual lives, no missionary effort even, could have done so much for the Malays, or, to speak candidly, for us, as this show of force. 
The actual amount of damage done in killing, wounding, or looting was very small indeed; everyone was treated as a friend who did 
not conclusively prove himself to be an enemy, and the jJ^ople liad very little feeling in the matter; but the chiefs, who alone had 
anything to lose by our advent, realized at last that the British power really existed, and could make itself felt in a way that was as 
novel to them as it was disagreeable. 

You are now in possession of the facts w^hich led to the acceptance of a Malay invitation to'gend a British officer to teach British 
methods of administration; you understand how that idea w-as extended to all the States from Penang to Malacca, and you will realize 
that, liaving set the western side of the Malay liouse in order, it followed, as surely as day follows night, that we should be compelled 
to deal similarly with the east coast, and Pahang, the southernmost of those eastern States, has already passed under our protection, and, 
if it lias given trouble, we may fairly hope that its future will be no less prosperous than that of its western neighbors. 

BKITISfl TREATMENT OF MALAYS AND NATIVES GENERALLY AS COMPARED WITH THE METHODS EMPLOYED BY SOME OTHER NATIONS. 

1 now come to that T)art of my sul)ject whicii is perhaps of tlie greatest interest. It is this: Having been given what, if you like, 
w K^ \\\\] <'ii\\ an o]>|)r)rl unity — not perha])sa very attractive one — how did we deal with it? How did we treat the people w^ho invited us to 
i^vihl th.-m a lc^af'h\^i% and "then, having obtained the real end they sought, murdered their guest? 

Yan lULiy fairly sav tlial my words convey a suggestion which is incorrect. It was not the Malay people who asked for the British 
oflir':i': ii vvr.s a<li-'apj)oiuted INIal ay raja who,' desiring British recognition of a coveted position, offered the invitation as a means to 
that rr.d. 1 \c (.bta:n(vi th(^ end he sought, and he was proi)erly held respousible for what happened to the guest intrusted to his care. 

io till tht^, States tliere were three classes of natives to be dealt with— first, Malay chiefs, the hitherto rulers of the country; second, 
(h(' Malav people; third, the Chinese. The lines on which we have treated all classes are the same; w^e have endeavored to administer 
tiie si:^M>' ju- ti('(s to h)i<»w the s;ime im]>artiality to all. Indeed, we have revolutionized the social life of the people, and if I can convey 
to vou tlu' va'^uo-^t i(h^a of Uie actual renditions of ^lalay society when first a solitary British officer took up his residence in each of these 
81atr,-, \<m wii! IxM'.ble to appreciate the vahie of what lias ))een done. 

V\\>i. nutuMiilx^f that, i tun sj^.^Jiluug of the F.ast, and of a corner of it so remote that the rest of the East was hardly aware of its 
('x\-\f'n{\\ Ah t't what weril on therein uo outsider knew or cared. In each State the ruler, wdiether he w^re sultan, raja, or chief of 
lower rank. v,a^ siiiireme and tdv-chile. His word was law, and oppression and cruelty were the result. Under the ruler were a number 
of < 111 'fs, u^nallv herc-hiary, vrho took iiieir cue from their master, and often out-Heroded Herod in the gratification of their vengeance 
or MP' piir-uit ni" their jieeliliar amusements. The people counted for nothing, except as the means of supplying their chiefs with the 
ma^'-n;ii i'<.r iudul^in-' their \iri(ui-^ tendeueies. They oceupie<l land, but they did not own it; they worked by command, and without 
piwuu Vi\: ti=e\ wen''}ia))ie in he 0(M.iM\e(i ol' anytliing they ])0ssessed that was worth the taking, or to be taxed to meet the necessities 
of "tiie reJ.r or ti;e local ehi^-ftain; their wives and daughters v.'ere often recpiisitioned by members of the ruling class, and when they 
ee.i-ed ^- nuv h'h^x^-v attract their aK>ductors, these wonaen, often accompanied by other members of their families, went to swell the 
Tiuik^ ' <\ [\\r \\ p. a :u d '*de)»i s]a\ es/' a position i'rou) whiieh thev jn'ol^al'ly never escaped, butwdiile they filled it were required to perform 
all uv. ':i:i 
coui;ij<Miity 
opp'ies: 

mWh\. I mean the blind (ii^sii'e to kill ami be killed, which is known as " m^ng-amok.'' That w^as how the Malays _ 

thtir ovsM eoun;ry, tom! yoii v. ill n^a^hly understand tlad llu' Chinaman was regarded as fair game, even by the Malay ''raiyat," wdio, if 
lie met a Cijinanian on a hmi'\y luiid (and nollnng but jungle tracks existed), would stab him for a few dollars, and rest assured that no 
one would evi'r tronhle to ask ho^v it ha]>p(^ned. 

f have not exhau^teH the catalogue of hoi'rors. 1 have only generally indicated some of them; they still exist upon our borders in 
tht* States of Trenggiuiti and Kehuilan, wlurre as yet ^hday methods of govermnent prevail; but I have told you enough, and it is surely 
jsomething to be able to sav that in everv State wliere there is a British resident slavery of all kinds has been absolutely abolished; forced 
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labor is only a memory; courts of law, presided over by trustworthy magistrates, mete out what we understand as justice to all classes 
and nationalities without respect of persons, and the lives and property of people in tlie protected ]Malay States are now an safe as in any 
part of Her IMajesty's dominions. 

It is a detail that the iirst residents had no residences. Mr. Birch never had one in Perak; he lived in a boat, and it was years 
before anytlvinglike a comfortable house was built in any of the States to which Britisli residents were accredited. The climate is trying", 
mid I mention this fact because a good house means alf the difference between comparative comfort and certain misery. Oncc^ arriveil 
at liis post, tlie resident had to evolve the rest out of his inner consciousness. Ko one knew what lie was to do; there {vas no ])reced(,^nt 
for anything, no schejne and notliing to guide residents in tliose early days beyond a general instruction that they went to tlie l*eninsula, 
not as^ rulers, but as advisers; that they were not to interfere in tlie minor details of government more than was absohitely necessar}^ and 
that if they ignoi'ed tliese instructions, and trouble sprang out of their neglect of tliem, they would assuredly be held responsible. At tlie 
same time there was the Perak treaty, by which the British resident was to collect and expend all the revenues of the State, and his 
advice ^\'as to be asked and acted upon. The caution to refrain from control or interference in details was, moreover, rendered ahsolntely 
meaningless })y the orders constantly issued in Singapore which concerned every detail of administratiom I must not, however, omit to 
mention that in enjoining T?pon residents the ])urely advisory nature of their duties, the secretary of state said he recognized the very 
delicate natore of their position. You will not forget that at first tlie resident carried about in his own person the only means he possessed 
of enforcing his advice. 

From tlie iirst tln^ resident found that tlie Malay lowt^r classes were on his side, thougli they were not always able to openly show 
it; while tlie Chinese and all other foreigners were of conrse deliglited with the advent of one wliom tliey looked iipon as a protector. 
The great dilhculty was to establish really friendly relations with the ruler, and to either conciliate or overawe the chiefs, many of wliom 
Avere ])owerful enongli to at least (covertly disregard the orders of the roler. The task was a sufficiently ditlicult one, as those who were 
then residents know; but it was accomplished by treating generously the chiefs who had undoubted claims to a share in the revenues; 
b}^ constantly seeking the socaety of the malcontents and talking to them in their own language, patiently explaining the o])jects of every 
proposed innovation; by putting the men of most consideration on State conncils; and, in a few cases, by assuming a determined attitude, 
and, where necessary, eutswaggering the gn^atest swaggerer of them all 

With the ruler, when once freed from the influence of his old advisers, the most successful course was to seek liis friends]h|.i, to join 
with him in all his amusements, to go on expeditions with liim, to make his accpiaintance, and, if possil)le, earn the contidenc*^ of the 
members of his family, and to persuade him that the interests of his country ^vere your cJiief care, and that no step of any importance 
would be taken without first consulting him. 

A thorough experience of Malays will not qualify an official to deal with Oliinese — a separate education is necessary for tliat, but it 
is a lesson more easy to learn. It is almost hopeless to expect to make friends with a Cliinaman, and it is, for a (government ofiicer, an 
object that is not very desirable to attain. The Chinese, at least tliat class of them met with in Malay, do not understand being treated 
as equals; they only realize two positions — the giving and tlie receiving of orders; they are the easiest people to govern in tlie East for 
a man of determination, but they JOUst know their master as lie must know them. Tlie (Jhinese admire and respect determination of 
character in their rulers, and hold that it is a characteristic as necessary as the sense of justice. The man who possesses the judicial 
mind, luit is too weak to enforce his own judgment, will never lie successful in dealing with the Chinese. 

It is by the employment of such means as 1 liave described that we have ol)tained our influence in the IVIalay States, and as British 
methods in the treatment of native races have been unfavorably compared with those employed by other nationalities or self-governing 
colonies, I think both the means iise<l and the results obtained by British officers in the M-alay Peninsula (aiiel again I must ask you not 
to forget the difficulties of this case) will favorably comi)are with, let us say, American methods toward the Ked Indians, Australian 
policy toward the aborigines, the metliods of Germany in Africa, or of Spain in South America and Cuba — even with the policy adopted 
by our experienced neighbors, the Dutch, in Netlierlands India. You will not want me to describe to you how our uncontrolled 
countrymen or these foreign nations have dealt with the question of their >subject races; but in America and Australia the original 
hihabitants are being improved out of existence, while charges, many of which we need not believe, though some conki probably be 
established, are brought against the treatment of their native subjects by German, Spanish, and Dutch officials. Tliey are no doubt 
quite able to defend themselves and prove to their own satisfaction that their methods are the best; but when comparisons are sought it 
may at least be stated generally that English governments, in a.«suming to advise or control native races, aim at securing on the one 
hand freedom of religion and of trade for all nationalities, and on the other, the expenditure in the country of the wliole of the revenues 
raised there. It is unlikely that anyone has suggested tliat France lias obtained any contribution from her colonies. On the contrary, 
they have, at least in modern times, been a heavy expense to the mother country, but both Spain and Holland have taxed their colonies 
for contributions to the parent exchequers. 

There are of course many other sources of interesting comparison between British methods of governing native races and those 
employcMl by our neiglibors, or even by our own countrymen when no longer subject to English control; and speciidly there is the 
practice of compelling natives to cultivate certain products and to sell the whole of the crop to the government at fixed rates. Tlie 
question is, ho\^'e^'el\ too wide for more than the briefest reference here, and I am confident that the lines on which we have ]iot only 
*'advised," but controlled the later destinies of the Malay will bear comparison with the methods employed by ari}' of our neighbors. 

TILE KESULTS OF BRITISH POLICY IN MALAY ANP THE I'RESENT COXDmON OK TUE lUi:0l'LE. 

When British officers first entered the Malay States as advisers they found that a very small revenue was raised in each by the 
taxation of every single article that entered or left the country. As a rule the tax was proportionately liigher on tlie necessaries of life 
than on luxuries. In a few years our influence abolished the duty on every article of import except opium and spirits, while the export 
duty on tin, the principal product, was mucli reduced, and on many of the less important exports it was altogether removed. This 
policv, with the appointment of British officials to all important (jiovernment posts, the organization of police forceps, and above all tlie 
puttiiig of everyone who applied for land in possession of what was meant to be an indefeasable title, gave so much conildence that 
immigrants from tlie unprotected IMalay States, from tlie Dutch possessions, from China, an/1 from India i>oured into the peninsula, and 
the revenues increased by such marvelous strides that I will venture to give you a few figures to illustrate the actual results of our policy 
in Malay. 

Tlie first year of whicli it is x>ossible to give any statistics is 1875, and tlie revenues of the varirous States tlien and at intervals f i five 
years since are as follovrs: 

EKVENUE. 



STATES. 


1875 


18S0 


lS8o 


1800 


18tH 


I^erak . 


Dollars. 
226, 233 
115,651 
67,405 


Dollars. 
582, 496 
215, 614 
83,800 


Dollars. 

1,522,085 
566,411 
120, 214 


Dollars. 
2, 504, 116 

1,888,928 
277,910 

107, o;^ 

62,077 


Dollars. 

3,542,114 

3,334,-168 

397,130 

137, 876 

lot), 220 




Son^'ci IHoiii^ . 


Ne^ri Sembiian . . - 


Pahcintr .........,.......-•-.»--.■• 







Total 








409,289 


881,910 


2, 208, 710 


4,840,064 


7,511,808 
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I give the expenditure during the same period, because it shows that all the revenues were spent in the States; and when, as was 
the case everywhere at first, and is still true in Pahaiig, the revenues were not sufficient to meet the expenditure, the difference was 
covercKl by loans from the colony or the wealthier States: 



EXPENDITURE, 



STATES. 


1875 


1880 


1886 


1890 


1894 


Pt^rali , 


Dollars. 
256,831 
111,305 
68,736 


Dollars. 
521,995 
202,806 
70, 143 


Dollars. 

1,316,625 
826,526 
118, 804 


Dollars. 

2, 447, 929 

1,996,544 

261, 647 

115,589 

297, 702 


Dollars. 

3,587,224 

2,817,292 

364,082 

144,678 

249, 120 


Selangor 


SiiBgel Ujong 


Negri Sembilan 


Paliaiig 








Total 








436, 872 


794,944 


2,261,955 


5,119,411 


7,162,396 





METHODS OF RAISING EEVENUE. 

[Mr. Swetten ham's description of the methods by which revenue is raised in the Malayan Peninsula will be found under the 
general discussion / methods of raising revenues in colonies^ on another page of this volume.] 

NATIVE TEOOFS IN THE COLONY. 

Under British advice and control a regiment of highly trained and disciplined Indian troops has been raised, and tiiese men have 
on several occasions been called out on active service, and have undoubtedly saved the employment of British troojis. We have 
organized poHce forces, constructed adndrable model prisons, hospitals in every center of poj>ulatioii, and public buildings to meet all 
refpiiremeuts. We have built light-houses and waterworks, but our principal and I think our best efforts have been directed toward 
the construction of roads and railways and the erection of telegraphs. British advice has prevailed for twenty years in the i)eninsula; 
but for a long time we liad no funds for the construction of costly works, and yet we can point to nearly 200 miles of railways, 2,000 
miles of roads, and over 1,000 miles of telegraph lines, built in a country that not only contained none of these things, but which was 
covered almost entirely by thick jungle. It is worthy of mention that our railways have been called 'Svorks of art," and yet they give 
higher returns on the capital expended than, I believe, any railways in the world, and our roads are admittedly excellent. We have 
organized a civil service to whom tlie main credit belongsl'or working out the existing results of British influence. The members of 
this service have shown a zeal and devotion beyond all praise, and 1 almost regret to say that we have carried on the administration 
with such economy that it has cost one-third or one-fourth the amount paid in British India for similar services under perhaps less 
trying conditions. Finally, the trade of the protected States is worth nearly $60,000,000 annually, and the figures represent real 
consumption and production. We have not altogether neglected scientilic matters, and in Perak, where there is an admirable museum, 
the government has spent a quarter of a million dollars on making a trigonometrical mirvey of the State. Of the otlier institutions that 
most nearly concern the public your chairman can, I think, bear out the statement that tlie hosi>itals are very ably managed institutions, 
under the personal supervision of Engiisli surgeons; that the prisons are built and conducted on the most approved principles; and 
though we have not done all for education that was possible, still we liave done a good deal, and the question of education in the East 
is one that I feel possesses great difficulties. Nothing but good can, I think, come of teaching in the native languages what we call the 
three li's; and of greater value still are the habits of orderliness and punctuality, and the duties inculcated by teachers in the hope of 
making good citizens of their pupils. We have schools for girls as well as boys, and that, I think, is cause for congratulation in a 
Mohammedan country, where it will be understood that the only religious instruction is that of the Koran, at special hours, and usually 
by a special Koran teaclier. I do not think that w^e should aim' at giving the Malays the sort of higher education that is offered by the 
govermoent of India to its native subjects, but I would prefer to see the establishment of classes where useful trades would be taught. 
It is unfortimate ttiat when an Eastern has been taught to read and write English very indifferently he seems to think that from that 
moment the government is responsible for his future employment, and in consequence the market for this kind of labor is overstocked, 
while many honorable and profitable trades lind difficulty in obtaining w^orkmen, because of the prejudice against anything like manual 
labor. 

NATIVE CUSTOMS RESPECTED. 

A native of the East is curiously prone to imitate the Western, but his imitation is nearly always only partial — hardly ever goes to 
the root of things, and fails by the omission of gome important particular. He clothes himself in items of the European dress, he learns 
scraps of the language, essays British sports, without sufficient energy or determination to thoroughly succeed, and he will even, with 
what seems praiseworthy enterprise, take up the planting of some new product in imitation of a European neighbor, often, I regret to 
say, wasting thereby a capital that would have been better employed in some other form of planting or business which he really 
understood. Just as I think the Eastern is never so well or becomingly dressed as in his national costume, so I think it should be our 
object to maintain or revive his interest in the best of his traditions, rather than encourage him to assume habits of life that are not really 
suited to his character, constitution, climate, or the circumstances in which he lives; which are, in fact, unnatural to him, and will lead 
him to trouble and disappointment, if not to absolute disaster. 

THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IS IMPROVED CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE. 

The greatest achievement of British influence in Malay is the enormous improvement in the condition of the Malays themselves. 
Thev are freer, healtliier, wealthier, more independent, more enlightened, happier by far than when we went to them.* 1 think this 
is a' fact on which every officer in the service of the various Malay governments may be sincerely congratulated, and many of those 
officers are themselves Malays and under our guidance have contributed to this result. I fear it can not be expected that the British 
Government, still less the British people, should take much interest in such a distant and unknown corner of the vrorld as the IVIalay 
Peninsula; but you who have been good enough to come here to-night will be glad to hear this confident statement of mine. I ain 
trying' to avoid the mention of individual names—it is so difficult to prevent injustice by omission— but I can not forbear to say that the 
present happv condition of the Malays in that State where they probably outnumber all the rest of their countrymen under our 
influence is due mainlv to one whose name will never be forgotten in Perak, and that is my friend, Sir Hugh Bow. 

I may tell you two facts that have a special interest as showing what Malays in high places thmk of British rule. Tlie present 
Sultan of Perak visited England in 1884. When he returned a feast was given to welcome him back, and the l:)anquet was attended by 
all the principal Malav (•hiefs in the countr/, I was present, acting for the resident, absent on leave, and it was rather sur^msing to 
hear Raja Dris (for he was not then tlie Sultan), in a fluent and admirably expressed after-dmner speech, in his own language, state that 



for ten years they had watched British methods with misgiving and apprehension, but now, on behalf of the regent, of himself, and of 
the Perak chiefs, he wished to say that there was no longer any hesitation in their minds, for they recognized the value of what had 
been done for them, and they would not accept a return to Malay rule. 

The other incident occurred in Pahang a few weeks ago. You know we had trouble in Pahang, and at one period of it the governor 
of the Straits Settlements thought it well that the Sultan of Pahang should visit Singapore. Our connection with Pahang is comparatively 
recent, and it appears that the Sultan felt then such little confidence in our good faith that he vowed that if he ever returned to Pahang 
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he would give his weight in silver to the poor. The other night his highness fulfilled the promiaej and after a great feast he duly took 
his seat on one scale, while silver dollars to the number of 2,362 were piled on the other, and the balance being thus exactly adjusted 
the money was at once handed over for distribution to the poor. 

LIBERALITY IS THE KEYNOTE OF SUCCESS. 

I have tried to give you some idea of the sort of place Malay was in 1874; I have mentioned some of the work done under British 
influence since, and I have imperfectly sketched the present position, both as regards the country and the people. I am no prophet, 
but I see no reason why the prospects of the future should not be measured by the experience of the past. The keynote of that success 
is liberality, especially in the treatment of Malays, the owners of the land; in encoiu'agement to all those willing to risk their capital and 
health in a new country, and in the construction of useful public works, which so far have always returned, directly or indirectly, the 
money spent on them. 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 



Our main aim now should be the encouragement of planting, because I take it that the permanent occupation and cultivt 
) soil is a more worthy object than the desolation of the face of the country by surface mining. Planting in JNIalay has had n 




coffee — proved not only that it will groAV, but that it will pay, and will last. There may be a fortune in other tropical product^a/but 1 
will not go into the attractive but doubtful region of possibilities. The facts are that in'the Malay States there are millions of acres of 
unexplored and uninhabited jungle, magnificently timbered and watered, and capable of producing any species of tro])ical agriculture 
that liourishes under the equator. This land has*^ facilities of access that, if not unrivaled, are certainly great, and in i proving every 
year. The labor question was a difficulty, but a high authority on planting once said to the members of this institute, "As to labor 
supply, experienced planters of the right sort, if supported by a liberal government, may be trusted to overcome any difilculty in this 
direction." I will undertake to say that the planters in the Malay Peninsula are of the rigiit sort, and that if tliey get tliat liberal 
support which I believe it is to the interest of the (Government to give them, Mr. John Ferguson, who knew the temper of the men he 
was speaking of, will be found to have gauged them accurately. At present, you understancl that we rely almost for existence upon the 
export of tin. It may last for ages, but it is certain that we have already seen some fields of th(i mineral worked out. It goes, and as 
tliere is notliing behind it we must find something to replace it. We exact a high duty, anrl that money we invest in railways that giv(^ 
us a good return atid open communications that make our waste lands available for agriculture. Tliat seems a good enough r**ason -svliy 
we should encourage the '*bona fide" planter, but in my opinion it is a far better one that we should try to secure a settled population 
to till tfie soil and convert some of our millions of acres of Jungle into cultivated fields tliat will supply their owners witli subsistence. 
Our first duty, I take it, is to attract immigrants, and tlie best way to keep them is to settle tlieni on the land. When onc(^ they are 
there, not only will they personally contribute to the revenue jjy paying land rent and other direct and iiMiirect taxes, l>ut the 
Oovernment can always impose a moderate duty on any produce exported. 

The gold-mininglndustry in Palumg and Perak is' now of such importance that, without being oversanguine, one niay regard it as 
giving promise of a good, perhaps of a great, future. Good indications have also been found in the Negri Sem))ilan, and, c(»nsidering tlie 
nature of the country and the immense dlfiicultics of prospecting, it would be reasonable to suppose that the little we know of gold, in 
what I hardly need remind you is the golden Chersonese of the ancients, is surely less than remains to be discoveriMb Tiie Chinese must 
ever receive the credit for taking full advantage of tlie facilities we offered them to make tin mining tlie most important industry in the 
protected States, but it is a satisfaction to think that what has been done for gold is the work of our own conntrymen, for 1 imagine tluit 
the Australians wlio, with men of this country, have done such excellent service in Pahang and Perak will not object to my counting 
them as Englishmen. 

OENERAL CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE SECRET OF SUCCESS, AND THE BEST POLICY IX DEALING Wmi NATIVE RACES. 

From what I liave already said you may have gathered the principles on which we based our treatment of the >,lalays. If so, I 
wish to emphasize those principles, and to state in detail the methods which secured us the confidence of the IMala^s — methods which 
will serve e<|ually well with any other native race that comes under British infiuence. 

The first requirem(?nt is to learn the language of the people to be ruled. I mean to learn to speak it and widte it well. And the 
firet use to make of this knowledge is to learn as much as possible about the i)eople, their customs, traditions, character, juid idiosyn- 
crasies. An officer who has his heart in his work will certainly gain tlie sympathies of those over whom he spends his trouble. In the 
Malay States we have always insisted upon officers passing an examination in Malay, and the standard is a high one. 

The main care of those responsible for the administration should be to keep faith in any matters of agreement, and to do everything 
possible to secure justice for every class and every nationality, without fear or favor. To'^punish crim(^ and redress wrong is probably 
the greatest novelty you can offer \o an Eastern, and though he has been accustomed to all forms of bribery he very soon understands 
and appreciates tlie change of regime, when to offer a bribe is not only an insult, but will almost certainly get the would-be briber into 
serious trouble. , . , ., , . , 

I take it the leading motive of government in an English dependency is to spend for its advantage all the revenues raised iii it, 
ne^^er seeking to make money out of a distant possession, or exact any contribution toward Imperial funds. The Malay States are not, 
of course, British dependencies, and the rule I speak of has been very carefully observed with them. This policy is one wdiich appeals 
specially to intelligent natives of the East, and as long as these principles are maintained the spread of English rule can only be for good, 
and no native race, Eastern or otherwise, will regret the advent of English advice, as in Malaya, or English control, as in India. 

That is as to what we should do. It is almost as important to bear in mind what we should not do. We should not interfere 
overmuch with native customs and prejudices, and we should be specially careful to avoid any attempt to force I'^iglish views, even 
when English opinion is practically unanimous on a subject^ upon a people living under utterly different conditions, and who, if their 
voice is hard to hear, may still bitterly resent what they think an intolerable interference. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE CONSEQUENT ON THE MALAY TREATY OF FEDERATION AND THE ANCH.O-FRENCH TREATY CONCERN INU SI AM. 

For twenty years British residents filled that curious position in the Malay States which I have described to you; but the difiiculties 
became daily greater as the States increased in importance, and I am glad to say that last July, witli the sanction of the secretary of 
state for the colonies, a treaty was concluded between the governor of the Straits Settlements (Sir Charh^s Mitchell), acting for and on 
behalf of Her Majesty's Government, and the rulers of all the States under our protection, by which all previous arrangements concerning 
the appointment of residents ^vere confirmed, and tlie following ne^v provisions were actually agreed to: 

(a) The federation for administrative purposes of the protected Malay States, with an undertaking to mutually assist eacli othcu- 

with men or money. ^ , ^ ^. ^ ,, -r> ... i a^. - , ^ .^ , ., 

(b) The appointment of a resident-general as the agent and representative of the British (government under the governor ot the 

Straits Settlements. ^ . . ^ . ^i . , -^ - i • ^, 

(c) The raising of a force of Indian soldiers for service m any part of the peninsula, or, if required, m the colony. 

This new departure needs no comment; it has the secretary of state's approval. As no step has yet been taken to get tlie sclieme 
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into working order, it is early to anticipate the results of the change. I would remind you, however, that this is the first time any 
gcheme of administration has ever been framed, for hitherto the residents in each State have w^orked without reference to their 
neiglibors' action. I trust that in future, at any rate, a nearer approach to uniformity will be secured. The other advantages of union 
and a sympatlietic control of iMalay affairs wiireasily occur to you. The rulers of the four States (for Sungei Ujong and Negri Sembilan 
are now one) understand very well the objects of this new treaty, its provisions, and the effect likely to be produced in the peninsula; 
l>ut certainly one of the princi|)al reaKSOUB why they so readily subscribed to it is, that while they undertake to give each other iinancial 
and other assistance, under advice of the resident-general, they will now at least be consulted in the matter. 

Tliis federation has united the interests of allthe Malay States, from the confines of Siamese influence in the north to Johor in the 
f^otith. Less than two months ago Her Majesty's Government concluded an important treaty with France concerning their re?^pective 
interests on tlie l)orders or in the neighl)orhood of Siamese territories. I wish only to allude to one provision of this treaty, and that is, 
that the FreJich and English tmdertake to recognize and practically guarantee the independence of what may be called Central Siam. 
That is a very useful provision, for it prevents any possibility of conterminous boundaries between France and England. To the north. 
of Paliang and east of Perak there are t'lx'o independent Malay States, Trengganu and Kelantan, where flourish all those abuses and 
crnelties that liave been swept away from the States under our control. I suppose it is absolutely certain that these States will in tiine 
come under Britlsli intiuence. I'lider present (H)nditions they arel>ad neiglibors: tliey harbor nnirderers and bad cliaracters of all sorts, 
and tliey have already caused tlie other States a great deal of troul)le and expense. To go further than this would be to indulge in 
speculations that the Siamese might consider liardly friendly. Everyone can best draw his own conclusion's after a careful study of the 
map of the peninsula; but tlie conditions of life in some of the smairstates to tlie north of Kelantan are such that one may well hesitate 
to say that Siam claims to exert any influence within them. 

One thing, however, is certain, that no connection can at present l)e made between Malayan and Burmese systems of railway and 
telegi'aph without going througli territory over wlrich Biam claims suzerain rights, though tlie land is actually part of Malaya, AVe are 
already withiii mc^surabJe distance of a througii railway from Province VVellesley to Port Dickson, and if Englishmen in the Straits of 
Malacca had shown anything like the energy exhibitecl in Africa or Australia a port of such commanding ioiportance as Singapore 
would have years ago l>ecome the terminus of a ^lalay Peninsula railway that would at least have traversed the wliole of the western 
States. As tlie eastern States develop under British control an east-coast railway will possibly be the great civilizing influence on that 
side, and the systems of west and east coast united would naturally, by a short northern extension, join the railway scheme of Burma, 
where the gauge is tlie same as ours. By means of a railway service across the peninsula and a line of fast steamers from the east coast 
tlirough tlie Torres Straits it is said tliat the journey fi'om ]^]ngland to Australia can be materially shortened. What is true of railways 
is equally true of the tclegrapli, and it might in time of war be of great Imperial importance to have an unbroken land line from India 
to Singapore. 

THE BKITISH OFFICIAL AND TUB PUBLIC. 

So far I have described to you the results of a unique and most interesting experiment, and I have, I hope, proved to you that in the 
face of special difficulties we have secured the happiness, the prosperity, and the confidence of all classes of natives in the protected 
Malay States, because w^e have observed those principles whicli, I believe', must always bring tliein an equally good result. 

In conclusion, I wish to say one word about tlie European and the manner in which he should be treated by ( jlovernment officers, 
in order that he also may share in the advantages that can be gained by risking his life and fortune in a new^ country. I have heard 
Europeans, especially Frenchmen and Germans, say that they would rather live in a British colony than in one governed by oflicials of 
their own nationality. They give many reasons for the view they hold, and it is only necessary to mention here one of them: It is the 
general statement that British officials are more ' 'get-at-able," more practical, more sympathetic, and more businesslike than eitlier French 
or German colonial officers. In spite of that independent testimony—on the correctness of which I can hardly, with propriety, offer an 
opinion — I think that the English ofiicial has something to learn in his treatment of men of his own color' who approach liim in his 
ofiicial capacit>'. In Maldya so much has been done by Orientals that the achievements of the white man look very small indeed. 
Kouglily speaking, the Chinaman has supplied the revenues, and the < xovernment, under the direction of British officers, has laid the 
money out and made the country what it is. Of private European enterprise, except in planting and a few mines, there has been 
practically none. I think there would have been more if further encouragement had been offere<l, but some British officials appear to 
acquire, in the course of their service, a habit of looking with suspicion on all their own countrymen who have any official d(^alings 
with, them. It seems remarkable that it should be so, but almost anyone can bear out my statement; and I think everyone wlio has 
infiuence should use it to discourage an attitude which, if assumed by a senior officer, will very soon be imitated l)y his juniors. 

I have never been able to sympathize with this frame of mind myself, because I have, I am glad to say, in a somewhat long 
experience, never seen anything to pistify it. Ten men may ask a Government ofiicial for something, undertaking on their part soinetliing 
in return. Nine may fulfill their promises and the tenth may fail. Because of that one failure, or even if tlie proportion were higher, 
it is not a sufficient reason for the ofiicial to regard all future comers as untrustw^orthy. I don't think anyone A\ho knows my official life 
will accuse me of want of sympathy for the native. I have been trying to tell you bow^ absolutely necessary I think it is for the successful 
government of natives, but those to whom the administration is intrusted must not ignore Europeans. (Government officials are there as 
the temporary stewards of a property — the servants of the public. It should be their object to encourage every ligitimate enterprise for 
the advancement of the country and'^the profit and prosperity of those wdio dwell therein. I trust I sliall not l)e understood as advocating 
extravagance or carelessness for the interests intrusted to us, but between due caution and restrictions which make xu'ofitable enterprise 
almost impossible, there appears to me to lie the whole art of successful government. It would perhaps seem absurd to remind Government 
officers that they have not inherited their positions, nor do tliey hold them for tlieir own benefit or for the indulgence of any personal 
caprice. Beyond tlie preservation of pea;^e and the protection of life and property, to which I do not refer, the ofiicial is there to open 
the country 1;)v great works — roads, railways, telegraphs, wharves. He is there to encourage capital, and to do everything in his power 
to make the lives of the people of all classes\and nationalities safe, pleasant, and profitable. The climate of the Malay Peninsula, especially 
to those who must go out of their houses and work in it, is not by any means a good one for Europerns. It is hot, damp, and enervating; 
full of malaria, and those who live tliere are constantly exposed to all the diseases common to the Tropics. With proper care, of course, 
most of the risk may be avoided, but careful precaution is a necessity. 

Now, witli tliese attractions on the one hand and Africa on the other, is it likely that any rich, able, energetic Englishman will hurry 
to the Malay Peninsula to invest his capital and devote his enei-gies to a life in that distant and unknown region? If, however, he does 
go there, if lie is willing to take all the risks, what do you suppose it is for? Hot, I imagine, in order that he may lose his health and his 
money in some fruitless attempt to achieve tlie impossible, nor yet that he may, by toiling for the rest of his life, secure a return of 5 or 
6 pcr'cent on his money. He goes to what is called *'make his fortune;" and I greatly regret that, though every colony in Australia, 
though South Africa, Anierica, and numliers of other countries, have produced tliousands of wealthy men to" ])e the best form of 
advertisement of the advantages offered, the Malay Peninsula has, hitherto, done little more for European investors than alisorl) their 
money. It is a curious fact that, so far as I know, Crown colonies hardly ever produce really rich colonists, while the constitutionally 
governed colonies can tell them by hundreds and thousands. I believe the reason is that in Crown colonies there is a narrowness and 
want of liberality in the treatment of bona fide commercial undertakings that makes it impossible to obtain mucli success, and in 
consequence the capital, the energy, and the brains go elsewhere. 

1 have laid stress on this point, because I think that it is one of the most important. There is probably no one so keenly interested 
in Malaya as I am. BIy connection with the protected States has never ceased since I went to Perak, in January, 1874. I have watched 
the conversion of tlie various States from jungle places into a country that some of us are almost proud of, and I do not wash now to see 
advancement checked. I hardly think this is a time to be less liberal, for I do not believe that any country can develop into greatness 
when it has to rely for prosperity on one industry, especially wdien that industry is practically limited to the praiseworthy efforts of 
thousands of Chinese to win fronrthe soil alluvial tin by metliods which, if they are successful, are certainly primitive. 
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THE FIJI ISLANDS. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE METHODS BY WHICH THE PEOPLE AHE GOVERNED AND THE ISLANDS DEVELOPED UNDER BRITISH COLONIAL RULE. 

[From paper on the methods of government in the Fiji Islands, presented by Dr. ]Sr. I. Finucane, medical oiricer and provincial inspector, Fiji Island,'? before tlie 

Royal Colonial Institute, London, November 27, 1900.] 

In no other part of our colonial empire will be found such diversified cbaracters of government as are depicted in our possessions 
in the southern hemisphere. For instance, due west and to the Koutliwest of the group, a distance of 1,900 miles and about seven days' 
steam from Suva, the capital of Fiji, is the vast continent of Australia, containing the rei)resentative goveminents of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and AVestern Australia. To the south of the continent is the island of Tasmania. Almost due 
south of the group, a distance of 1,200 miles and five days' steam from Suva, is New Zealand, a colony held to be of a more advauced 
type even than her sister colonies to the westward, the majority of which have agreed to emerge out'^ of their isolated Btrengtli and 
experience to enter a united and powerful commonwealth, as States welded together for mutual peace an<l prosperity. New Zealand has 
not yet joined the commonwealth. To the northwest is the vast possession of British New^ Guinea, managed and tinanced by tln-ee of 
our Australian colonies — Ncav South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland— and administered on the same principles as a Crown colnuy, 
tlmugh no doubt beneficially influenced in such government by the advice, assistance, and sympathy of the parent colonies of 
Australia. -^ * * 

Passing to the eastward of New Guinea, and still lying northwest of the Fiji group, are the long fringe of Southern Solomon Islands, 
which for the most part are under the protectorate of the British flag and governed by a resident commissioner under tlie liigli 
(commissioner, who is also the governor of Fiji. The jurisdiction of the high commissioner extends to certain islands in tlie New 
Hebrides, to the southwest of the Fiji group, as also to Tonga or the Friendly Islands in the same directiou, over which latter place 
w(^ seem to have lately strengthened our relations by the dispatch of a mission to the present king. 

To the north of the Fijian group we are in toucli with Samoa, of the Navigator Islands, wliere, altliougli our commercial interests 
are largely bound up with the prosperity of these islands, we liave, out of political exigencies, relaxed our sway. Still farther uortli are 
the Tokelau, or Union group, and the Eilice and Gilbert groups— all under a British protectorate. To the\southward are the Cook 
Islands, administered through the government of New Zealand. 

A MODEL GOVERNMENT FOR AN UNDEVELOPED PEOPLE. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that the Grown colony of the Fiji Islands, outside of the above-named self-governing 




expansion in these seas is likely to benefit civilization, and may not indirectly bear on the future policy of the Australian commonwealth 
in its relation to neighboring groups under the British flag in the near or distant future. The Fiji group of islands, then, numbering 
between 200 and 250, is situated between latitude 15° and 22° S., and between longitude 177*^ W. and 175° E., as will be seen by referring 
to the map. * * * 

The population in the group of the various races is as follows: Europeans, 4,000; half-castes, 1,500; Indians, 13,000; Polynesians, 
2,074; Fijians, 98,950; Rotumahans, 2,200; others, 1,100. Total population, 122,824. ^ * ^ 

INDUSTRIES OF THE COLONY. 

The principal industries of the colony are the following: (1) The cultivation and manufacture of raw sugar. (2) The making 
of copra, the dried nut from the cocoanut palm, (3) The cultivation and export of green fruit. (4) The manufacture of distilled spirit, 
a by-product from sugar. (5) The export of the peanut, prized for its oil and in the manufacture of confectionery. (6) Pearl shell, 
turtle shell, and beche-de-mer. (7) The growth and manufacture of superior classes of tobacco. (8) Rice is also largely cultivated. 

Having enunierated the chief industries of the group, whicli by no means exhausts the list, it is necessary to consider for a few 
moments some points connected with the chief ones. 

The wealth and future prosperity of the colony undoubtedly depend on the output of sugar, and it has been shown that in the 
Fiji Islands sugar cane is capable of high cultivation and growth m nearly every district with profit to the cultivator in spite of the falling 
prices in raw sugar. The sugar industry is entirely in the hands of the wealthy Colonial Sugar Refining Company, \vho possess 
practically the monopoly for the supply of sugar in the whole of Australasia, and are' even now sending Fijian grow^n suga*^r into Canada. 
The system adopted is that of local planters— European, Indian, and Fijian—cultivating areas of cane land and selling tl^e product to the 
central mills of the company; proper cultivation of the lands is brought about by the terms in the company's contracts with the growers, 
by wdiich they are paid, not in accordance with tlie quantity of cane grown and delivered to tlie mills, but on the percentage of raw 
sugar obtained by analysis of the cane gup|)lied, with a sliding scale. -^- -^ * 

In the vicinity of all the mills large areas of native lands are held in common by the various village communities, and the systematic 
cultiyation of this product is insisted upon by government as an important means of inculcating industry among a race naturally lazy, 
and also as a means of paying the native taxes necessary for their specialized form of government, and Increasing their comnuuial and 
individual wealtli. 

The regular growing and cultivation of cane by Fijians has until quite recently been neglected, but under the new regime of our 
present governor greatly increasing areas have been put in and are properly attended to, thereby yielding good profits both to individuals 
and to the community, and adding many of the comforts necessary to life among this race, the absence of which comforts has influenced 
in the past their rapid decrease. The methods of cultivation are carried out under skilled advice by the company's servants, and in the 
case of government cultivation by the native Fijians under skilled agriculturists called native tax inspectors. The land being virgin soil, 
in most instances yields gof>d natural crops, and the frequent changing wliere native lands are available prevents the soil from being 
worn out. * * * 

The cocoanut palm and its products is the second most important industry in Fiji; it abounds in all the South Sea islands, and in 
none more so than in Fiji, and yields a Q;ood profit to the grower; the contract price for Governm.ent-growm copra— tlie dried fruit of the 
cocoanut — was last year £10 15s. a ton; in the windward islands of tlie group, wdiere there is a large output, tlie native taxes arc; almost 
entirely paid in copra, and the tax refunds after paying the assessment for each town last yeai* resulted in the largest refund from taxes 
ever known in the colony, with great material advantage to the Fijian. The planting of large areas of waste native lands with tlie 
cocoanut palm has been nisisted upon by the Government, which will in time mean a considerable amount of wealth to the colony, and 
in any case supply the gaps necessarily left in this product after each Imrricane, to which the group is unfortunately periodically liable. 
There ought also to be to capitalists and those understanding the business a good trade in coir fiber, manufactured from tlie dried husks 
of the cocoanut, at present freely used by the natives for making '*sinnet" and other rope which largely enters into their housebuilding. 
Cocoanut oil is largely made, and is being turned to good account in the manufacture of soap, both in Fiji and the colonies. Tlie output 
of copra is of course very dependent upon the absence of hmTicane seasons. * * * 

The cultivation of the banana, wdiich a few yeara back w^as on an ever-increasing scale and represented in value a yearly sum of 
£70,000, came almost to a standstill by reason of banana-leaf disease. Since then fresh areas of new land have been opened out by a 
large coinpany and other capitalists and the scientific culture and care of the banana taught the native. The Fiji Banana Company at 
the Nadi and Sigatoka rivers have entered into thousands of contracts with the neighboring native owners of land, by which, at a fixed 
sum, they grow the fruit and transport it down from the ** hinterland** in flat-bottomed punts to the mouths of the'Siagtoka and Nadi 

No. 4 -34 
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rivers to meet the steamers whicli call regularly every fortnight for them. This state of affairs is extremely advantageous to the native 
owner?, as, being away from sugar-growing districts and the soil in this part of Yiti Levu being unsuitable for the growth of the cocoa- 
nut, poverty and all it brings in its train was largely the cause of the great mortality amongst Fijians in these districts. Already Vhe 
material wealth derived from the growth and sale of bananas has given to the people better houses, clothes, and food, and must influence 
their future considerably. ^' * * . , i %. t i 

Indian corn is grown in large quantities in Fiji and seems to thrive in any part of the group. It is lai^ely grown by coolies, ana 
is in the inland and mountain towns grown as a tax product. 

( H)ffee grows well in Fiji, both the Liberian and Arabian varieties, and does best in shaded mountainous districts, such as are tound 
in tlie upper reaches of the Wainibuka in Viti Levu. Wide areas have been put in by the Fijians as an addition m future years for the 
payment of their taxes and self-betterment. 

Vanilla grows well, and has realized good prices in the open market. 

Tobacco Is verv largely grown bv the Fijians as a tax i>roduct, and under proper and skilled cultivation and curing has found much 
favor by ex perienced European smokers. Already there is a company engaged in growing and manufacturing cigars m Viti Levu. Eamie 
fiber, cocoa, cinchona, tea, and India rubber are all to be found in Fiji. 

Tea does exceedingly well, and has a delicious flavor. There were, when I went to the colony, two flourishing estates with a 
perfect soil and altitude for the growtii of this plant. At present the local consumption of the product is entirely drawn trom the 
group, and it is also exported to New Zealand and Australia. ^ • . 

Raw ruljber is also found in the islands, and has been collected as a tax product from the Fijian in some of the moimtain towns 

of Viti Levu. -, , . , ,. i r i.-i -i £ 

The enumeration of tiie foregoing products is but a small record of what can be done under the tropical clime and lertile soil of 
Fiji, but it by no means comprises the full list. No consideration, however, of these would be sufHcient without a reference to labor, 
without whicii the most fertile soil would never yield its i)roducts. 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 

Tho labor of jlio colonv is dcriv(Hl chieilv innn Wio itnmi.uraut Indian and Polynesian races and the local Fijian. The principal labor 
nil the luruH'r e^talcs i ', of fourso, coolio labor' cai'rird <,n f)V tlie (Government annua! ijuportation and indenture to the various employers 
who a])T)Iv for men, to\vh(>ni tliey are IkhuhI lor a periofl of iive vcMirs, after which the Indian hnmigrant lias to live; a hirther ])eriod of 
f.vo v*Virs in th(M'nionv, but is a free aeent to loindonlure if he lik<\<, or go nnd v>ork where he pleases. The prehnnnary cost of 
introduction of cooHe la'bor to flic (Mn]>!over Is aLout lir» per hca<i. This sum covers the cost of passage, ui: recruiting in India, detention 
in <hj)ot ibr (iuarnntiue and allotment purpoKcs, uKMlical inspeetion fees, and return passage to India, to part of which (Jovernment 
contri})ub.'S. as uiuler contract with the govcrmncnt of India ilie colony is liable for their return at the en<l of their ten years' residence. 
The annual averatre A\aucs of the <-oolie is about CIS jk r annum. They can be enipl<»yed on tiiue or task work, and tiie more skilled 
and i^\]n ricnccd ilands enjoy better Avarcs as masters of steam launches'and responsil»le work in the mills. The women and children, 
Wiicii ^^uitable, are also enrofoved and ph1<1 in ])ropoition to tlu^ work they do. Time-expired indentunnl Indians take up areas of land 
of tboir (^w-n and do wm>11 as iVecMiu^n in the colour, grow-insr bananas, rice, sugar cane, maize, and such products. Others enter into 
Honu^'.tic <ervi<'o and lutwv are |)rosf)crous and in'^u^iriou^ sliook-'Cpcrs and rearers of cattle and live stock. Thoy are, as a rule, a lino 
hard-workinoj lot or ineii, and the ten.ioncv n<»v,adavH is to vvvhav all other native la))or by them. The use of them in any numbers is 
necessarily reMricti^H to einplovers ha\ iuf/ available capital at hand when they re({uire theiii, by reason of the heavy introduction fees; 
but of re/eut \ears there Iuh bt'cn a marked dinnnutit^n in the cost, which nuist stdl further diminish as liiTie goes on. The nund)er of 
iuinu^n-ant-^ on ordrr for the various elates in VM' amount(^rl to over l.hlH), The actual Indian p(^j)u1ation in the islands at tlie end of 
18!n^ Cva^aiH)nt VlMn). The birthrat* auiouG: adults un(u4* in«h>nture is (i.l8 percent. The adult death rate of Indians in tluM'olony 
is aljout hot ])vv c(Mit. and among cliildn n ' ILMU ]}vr cent. This must he regarded as satisfactory in view of the disease to which this 
race i'^ ^-o ii'ibie and tli(Mi<'irlit!(Mice and ajuithy of parents. ^ -,.,■, , , • -, . i • • i ^ 

The cooli(^ laborer in Fiji is surrounded bv j)roteclive legislation of a strmgent charactor during the whole period ot his indenture, 
bv which hi^ hi^iilh bonus food, work, wair(v,' and life are res>-ulate<l. The immigration office of the colony has a nmnber of inspectors 
w'hore'-^ideou the lap^(n' (^states to look after his inlerests. and the medical service is almost wdiolly taken up w-ith his sanitary and medical 
care < .ood i'eelin*^ exists between em])lover- mul einplov^d. niainlv due to the tact, moderation, an<l good sense of tlie (rovermnent 
^er\ant^(unpiovedln the work. Tlie ( ujj-lovers ar(\ without (xce])tion, high-minded, honorable men wdio recourmze th(^ necessity of 
(iov(M'moenT cdntrol in a race unal^ii^ to reumiat^ their own con.luct and interests. Both Gov(Tmnent and employers unite m imttmg 
hu'vvaid selu'nK'sad\antageoustotb<' irnpoHard indn-trirs c<.nc(Tne<l and the people em])loyed in brindngabont its r-ros])enty. * * ^ 

Other labor of the colonv is carried on ])v i*olvne-ian immigrants recruited from the Soiomon and Hebrides grou]) m Melanesia, 
and i^ muhT'oovernment supervision and coidrol; 'the i>eriod of indenture is for thiee years, and the average rate of waiies between £n 
•uid '<-lh per annum. The introdu(>lion fees art* about £15, which include the return passage. Many of thesr^ immigrants settle 
afterwards in the colonv and leindiuitnjv themselxcs; they are very ada])table to the country, and like the work of making copra, 
tendin*'' cattle or irn^winc^ banana^. The immigration of Po]viu>ians, howxn'er, has of late years not bcf^n popular, as. speaking 
f-.p,'.p.Th-^Vr](^v an>^uiiS'iitable for every kin<l of work and ].ro])ortionately expensive; th(^ lufu-e active government of their various 
"i-.lar(l- u'-ultuv hi amore Kittled stateiunl tluMliminiUion of t vrannv bv tlu- native <hiefs, tb.anks lothe inihience of Mr. Oommissioner 
Woc'di'ord' has also t<'ndcd to Mmil the number of >hvH^ immigrants. The rol.Mi(--ian in Fiji \t-' a docde and. law-alrding snf-jret, and 
hi^^ care mt^] wtdfare ha^ been lu'ovided for in a verv coniprdien^ixe oxlinance, admmistere<l undir the imnniirati'm otiice. 

The Kiiian labor r.f ihe colmiv is dtTived from* the native poptdation, and in many district^ wlu^re jocal c(Miditi(ms are unJavorable 
to th(> rai^in'^ of tb-Marious ]>rode:cts for tax and local requirements, large numbers are indentured to FiU(M>ean setthMV on annual 
•i^ove-ierd- *lhe rito of wa^'-es ])e]ng 4:5 to £8 per annum. For heavv ciearimr work the Fijian is eimnontly suitable, but he is not 
i-aoabi(^ of Mi.tajned attention, and for skilled labor is quite unsuitable. Imder the conmnmal svsiem of government ot the Fi pans the 
ab^-nce of -ible-bodied adults is a loss f(n- local ])roductive aiid other absolutely necessary work con necte.l ^yitl) villaixe housebuilding, 
Uv Vheie tluM^- i-^ no real reason for it, (government <loes not encourage KijiaTis going out to work for i-airopeans, but in one or two 
pro'vinces nearly tlie whole of their taxes and n^'und for self-betterment is derived from this source. 

COMMERCE OB" TIIE COLONY. 

The trade of the colonv is carried on almost entirely with the Australasian colonies and Ncav Zealand. The imports in 1899 
amounted in value to £263,048 10s. 7d., the exports in the same year to £481,866 9s 8d., the total to £744 ^80 6s 8d There has been a 
stead}' increase of tonnage, five-sixths being British, during the past ten years, the hgures being m 1899: Filtered, 128,791 tons; cleared, 

"^'^''TlK^'reveniie of the colony has been making enormous strides during the past three years, owdng principally to the absence of any 
severe liurricane, the revenue in 1899 being £98,621 and expenditure £95,567, Of the total revenue £50,000 w^as derived from customs. 
Tiie cultivated land amounts to 48,803 acres and the uncultivated to 4,906,117 acres. 

EDUCATION. 

The education of the natives is carried on almost entirely b>^ the missionary bodies;^ Government aid is extended to the public 

3d 

imtive comm\ssroi^^^^^ occupied officially and by virtue of their hereditary rank the position 

of lieutenant-i^overnors to the various provinces, wdiere thev have full power. This patriarchial form of government has been satisfactory 
in SQ ffir as a large population, formerly of a wild class, have been converted into the most law-abiding subjects of Her Majesty; and 
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further, tliis system of government has enabled the administration to collect a large revenue — about £20,000 a year — which otherwise 
would have been unavailable to meet the necessary expenditure connected with their government. Further, it has fostered a system 
of comparative industry and mutual help such as to draw forth from a recent distinguished American lately visiting the grou}) the 
opinion 'Hliat as the result of an investigation undertaken by him of the conditions of Government prosperity and well-being of the 
natives under various administrations in this hemisphere, that of Fiji most nearly approaches the ideal philanthropic care in these times 
expected from sovereign European powers to colored races." 

Further, the system in vogue in Fiji must have much to commend it when the triun-ivirate of powers in Samoa, ag» a result of their 
investigations into the late troubles in those islands, recommended the powers to follow the methods existing in Fiji for the pacification 
and government of that group by ''a council of district chiefs, presided over by the administrator of the colony," and the doing away with 
the kingship. * * * 

In so far Britain has loyally done her duty to the Fijians on matters of general government, l)ut wliere she lias lamentably failed 
has been in wJ)at I may term the closer domestic interference, which can not be separated from the duties of a State if the individual 
welfare and the perpetuation of the race are to be an actuality. * * * 

OLD CUSTOMS DISAPPEARING. 

The Fijians liave progressed little since annexation either socially or domestically, have clung with tenacity to their old customs 
and habits, and bid fair to disapi)ear at no very distant date from these beautiful islands. Their internal achninihtration has been the 
ancient one of ceremonial, and beyond the raising of tlie local tax, the maintenance of quiet and peace in each province, tlie ])iHiiting of 
a i)resent sufficiency of food for individuals, no heed was given of to-inorrow, tlie systematic cultivation and develo])ment of the t-oil 
was neglected, and"^all progressive industry was at a standstill. This chameleon-like existence of tlie Fijian has stamped itself on the 
national character, cramped his psychological expansio]], and has de^'eloped iiLSOiiciauce, lethargy, impro^'i(len('e, and lazJiic ss to siu h a 
degree as to bailie all attempts in the past to bring about improvement. * * ->^ The influence of the missionary bodies lias been great 
in Cliristianizing the people, and it is largely due to them that thf^e is so little crime among the nati\es, but unfortunately they lia^'e 
not stayed tlieir decrease, and they would now be the hrst to admit tliat tlieir metliods of educatioTi have been faulty in that direction. 
Indeed, they might have done niore but for the undoul^ted policy hitlierto i)ursued in Fiji, viz, the discouragement of ail Europ^ean 
interference or association among the natives by the governing power. 

No system of State education has been given to native Fijians, their education having been left to the missionary ])0(hes, wliose 
efforts have been directed more successfully to the soul tiian the bod}\ Therefore it is imt rcmarkabl<? to tind that in the ])a8t tlie 
local internal government of Fijians should have been absolutely neglected, as is so fully evidenciMl by the terrible state of sanitary 
neglect of their towns, their wretched houses, the neglect of all the law^s of health, the absence of all l^Jnropean medical attendance or 
supervision, the prv^vaience of loathsome contagious diseases, and the slavery to native customs untou(;hed, resulting in a treiiiendoua 
mortality of infant life, easily preventable. ■* ^ * 

METHOD OF GOVERXMENT. 

The native Fijian population amounts to about 98,000, scattered over as many as 80 islands. ^ The group is divided into 14 [)rovlnces, 
each province roughly containing about 6,000 people, presided over by a roko, or hereditary chief, having under Jiim heads of districts 
and towns, and a large native staff of officers, scribes, and native magistrates. European magistrates are resident in ])arts of the grou[>, 
and exercise judicial functions for the more serious offenses committed among tlie natives. Minor offenses are dealt Avith l^y natives 
themselves in native courts. European magistrates have till now^ been discouraged from in any way interfering in tlie administration of 
the provinces. In the past the native administration has been corrupt, inefficient, unreliable, *^and in a great many instances oppressive 
by reason of the exactions of chiefs, instability of the native character, and want of direct supervision by Juiropean officers. _ The central 
native administration from the native office" has been in the past hidebound and a victim to a perpctuatii-n of tiie native satus quo, 
resulting in conditions most unsatisfactory to tlie native individually and to the continued de\'elopment of the race. 

All that is now^ changed, and the new^ system is shortly this: Traveling inspectors are appointed in the various jirovinces, vested 
with judicial and administrative powers, Avhose duty it is tci travel about, attain an intimate knowledge of the different districts and 
villages, the people, their language, customs, halats, condition of life, sanitary state of their towns and houses; to inquire into tlie water 
suj>ply to each village and submit schemes for the supply of good wholesome water where possible; the isolation and treatment of 
contagious endemic; diseases: the establishment of provincial hospitals in the natives' midst, with comjieient l^'iiroiiean medical 
attendants; tlie supervision of native officials, and the correction of abuses an*:! exactions and oppression by the chiefs; tlie al>()lition of 
native customs wdiere prejudicial to public health or progress, and tlie practical enforcement of the excellent native regulations which, 
in the hands of an indifferent native administration, have been virtnally dead letters up to now^ The provincial ins})Cctor comes actually 
into contact witii all classics of tlie (M>mmunity, is as accessible to the weak as the strong, and accords a ready luarhig aiul reniedy to 
the grievances, real or fanciful, of all. He has no office hours, is ubiquitous in his movements, and is a great pow^er in amelioT-ating the 
condition of the commoner of the land who, by a cruel despotism, may be and has lieen for so long a prey to n^al tyranny by superior 
chiefs. His presence in the ])rovince is the dread of evil doers, and has led successfully to the exposure of dislioncst native oilicials. 
The crass ignorance and superstition and slavery to custom of Fijian women in the rearing, feeding, and care of infant life, the evil 
practices flourishing among native " wise woinenj" resulting in a large stillborn mortality, have all been successfnlJy attack^'d (hiring tlie 
past year. The '' condition of women," their work and status, has been dealt witli and impr<.)V(Hi, and a generid incentives to industry 
and providence given bv a vigorous campaign against the native custom of kerekere (tlie mutual begging and appropritition of i^'crperly ). 
The material wealth of "the different districts has been studied, and government i>ut into a l)(^tter position to develop the country for 
reproductive tax work and for the people's own self-betterment. 

The planting up of large areas of waste lands with cocoanuts, hitherto neglected, the encouragement given to indivi<lual nativc^s liy 
the personal assessment of work done by each individual, and consequent increase of personal wealth, instead of tlie dividing of tlie ''tax 
refund" among the community as formerly, are steps of social political economy hitherto quite overlooked, and vvhich must in time 
completely metamorphose the character of the Fijian and their material condition for the lietter. That with this improvement w(? may 
hope for an alteration in their decrease is not cliimerical; but in any case, as Sir George O'Brien said in liis late message to council, 
"Government was bound to see that the large amount of labor annually wasted and the unproductive character of that labor was so 
altered as to give the Fijian a chance." The measure of success in these directions already attained by provincial inspectors gives reason 
to justify such a hope, aided as they now^ are by hygienic women's missions (European) from the Wesleyan an<l Koman Catholic bodies, 
by large^vater schemes to the various districts, and by the establishment of provincial hospitals, by the education of the Fijian in the 
benefits and uses of milk and cows, and in a hundred and one other things. * "^ * 



CONDITIONS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

THE DIVERSIFICATION OF PRODUCTS FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF NATIVE INDUSTRY. 

The following is condensed from the report of the British commission which visited the British West Indies in 1896 to inquire into 
conditions in those islands and the methods which should be adopted for their improvement: 

3fay it please Your Majesty: 

We, the undersigned commissioners appointed to consider the condition and prospects of the West India colonies in which sugar 
is produced, humbly desire to submit to Your Majesty, the following report: ^ . , 

The orders which we received from Your Majesty directed us to make an inquiry into the condition and prospects of the colonies oi 
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Jamaica, Bntisli Guiana, Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, Grenada, St. Yincent, St. Lucia, and the Leeward Islands, and to suggest such, 
measures as appeared calculated to restore and maintain the prosperity of these colonies and of their inhabitants. * * « 

The colonies may, as a whole, be described as eminently suited, both by climate and soil, for the grow^th of special tropical products 
such as sugar cane, cocoa, coffee, logwood, nutmegs, and various descriptions of fruit, of wdiich the most important are bananas, oranges, 
cocoamits, and pineapples. 

In some of the islands cattle and horses can be profitably reared, but the raising of stock is never likely to be of more than local 
importance* There are extensive savanmis in the interior of British Guiana w^hich are said to be well suited "for thig purpose, but they 
ca,n not be utilized until means of access from the coast are provided. 

There is no prospect of manufacturing industries being established on any considerable scale, nor is there anv mineral w^ealth of 
importance known to exist, with the exception of asphalt, which is obtained from the well-known Pitch Lake of Trinidad, and the gold 
which has been exported in considerable quantities from British Guiana in recent years. 

^ Owing to the nature of the soil and climate such articles of human food as are yielded by cultivation in the Tropics can, as a rule, be 
readily produced in large quantities, and there is consequently no likelihood of anv permanent deficiency of the bare necessaries of 
existence for the laboring classes. For tin's class of food, which includes yams, sweet" potatoes, and generally what is known in the AVest 
Indies as ground provisions, there is, however, no foreign market of any importance. For articles of food which can only be produced in 
temperate chmates, and for manufactured goods, including clothes, and generally, for the purchase of imports of any kind, Your Majesty's 
West Indian possessions are dependent on being able to find a profitable foreign market for the special tropical products. It is, moreover, 
only by means of such an export trade that the population can be maintained in such a condition of prosperity as will permit of sufficient 
revenue being raised to meet the cost of a civilized government. •» ^ -^ 

We do not consider it necessary to treat at any length of the economic history of the West Indies, seeing that the special causes of 
the present depression have only begun seriously to affect the sugar-producing colonies within the last fifteen years; and the tables of 
statistics which we shall submit are therefore confined to that period, commencing with the year 1882. 

The prosperity of the West Indies in former times was mainly due to sugar and rum, and the production of these commodities 
attained such dimensions as to dvvarf, and, at one time, almost to extinguish every competing industry. For many years the sugar 
industry has, from various causes, been growing less profitable than it used to be, and the production for export of such articles as cocoa 

shows 
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Jamaica 

British Guiana 

British Guiana, excluding gold 

T r i n i d a4 , 

Tobago — , 

Barbados 

Grenada 

St. lAicia 

St Vincent , 

Antigua ,, , 

St. Kitts-Nevis. 

Dominica , 

Montserrat 

Total for si! colonies 

Total, excluding Jamaica and gold 
from Brltisli Guiana 



£ 

1, 700, 000 

1,814,000 

1, 35a, 000 

1, 363, 000 

20, OGO 

577,000 

182,000 

85,000 

67,000 

127, 000 

109,000 

48,000 

24,000 



£ 

300,000 
1,280,000 
1,280, (KX) 

773,000 
7,000 

558,000 

mi 

63,000 
24,000 
119, 000 
105,000 
7,000 
15,000 



6,106,000 
8,945,000 



3,251,000 
2,951,000 



18 

70i 

94| 

57 

35 

97 



74 

42 
941 
36i 
15 



63 

75 



The total value of the eii^ar products exported was about =£3,250, 000, the vahie of the siigax hmis some £2,790,000, of the rum 
£265, (XXV and of the molasses ^195,000. . 

It will be seen that in most of Youi- Majesty's possessions in the West Indies the products of the sugar cane, though they are now 
vahied at prices which are much helow^ those which prevailed a few years ago, still form by far the larger portion of the total exports of 
native produce. 

:effi:€T of failube of sugak frobuctiox. 

The gravity of the immediate daiager to the welfare of each colony w'hich w^ould arise from a failure of the sugar-cane industry 
may, for practical purposes, be measured by the proportion wdiich the exports of sugar, rum, and molasses bear to the total exports of 
that colony. 

In such an event the welfare of each colony would, in the long run, however, depend on the extent to which it might be found 
possible to establish other industries, * ^ * 

There has been a great increase in the total production of sugar^ and to that increase, which has been accompanied by a progressive 
economy in production, mmt the fall in the price of sugar be mainly attributed. The chief increase has been in beet sugar, which is 
alleged to be the dominant factor in regulating the price in tlie present day. The production of beet sugar has been stimulated by the 
grant of bounties, and within the past year Germany and Austria have doubled their bounti^-^a on the export of sugar, and France has 
very largely increased hers, * * * 

Deahog broadly with the whole question, w^e may say at once that, looking to the low prices now prevailing and to the probabilities 
as to the future of prices, which we have just discussed, the sugar-cane industry of the West Indies is threatened with such reduction 
in the immediate future as may not, in some of the colonies, differ very greatly from extinction, and must seriously affect all of them, 
wdth the single exception of Grenada, which no longer produces su^ar for export. 

If such reduction or extinction of the industry occurs, and if its place can not be adequately tilled by the substitution of other 
industries, the consequences are likely to be of a very serious character. * * * 



RBMia)IES SUGOESTEB. 



The remedies which may be applied to the state of things which we have shown to exist, or to be rapidly approaching, mskj be 
discussed imder one or other of the three heads: 

(a) The restdration of the sugar industry to a condition in which it can be profitably c«irried on. 

(5) The substitution of other suid profitable ^riciiltural industries lor the enltivatloii of the sugar cane. 
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The adoption of sxibsidiary measures which may assist in preventuig or alleviating the strain which is about to be experienced bv 
the colonies m question, such as greater economy in public expenditure, the promotion of emigration from places where the population 
IS excessive, and, generally, the encouragement of all measures having a tendency to maintain the well-being of the population. 

Of these remedies the first is the only one that would completely avert the dangers which now threaten your Majesty's West India 
possessions. Any other measures that might be adopted could only be slowly applied, and must, in some cases at least, be found in the 
outcome to be partial and inadequate. For this reason we propose to deal, in the first place, with the question of the possibilitv of a 
restoration of the sugar industry to a condition in which it can be profitably carried on, and subsequently to consider the remedies and 
palliatives which could be adopted in case of faihire of that industry. * ^ ■^- 

Under any circumstances that can at present be foreseen, the days of very large or excessive profits from tlie sugar-cane in(histry 
appear to us to have i)assed away; and in those portions of the West Indies Avliich are unsuited for tlie establishment^ of large factories 
equipped witli the best machinery, and which do not in soil, climate, and the supply of labor ix)ssefcs special advantages for the production 
i .-_ --1---V.X ^rxi, 1 . . -, -. -. . ^ ^ ., , . ,,.,,, idition of pei'mauent iirosperity. 

have already been established, and 

, , Barbados lor example, i^ossess special 

advantages for carrying on the sugar-cane industry, and so far as we are able to form a judgment on the question wti are of the opinion 
that the abolition of the bounty system on the Continent would render it possible under present conditions to maintain prolitably a large 
proportion of the present area of sugar-cane cultivation. * * -^ 

. FUTITEE OF THE SUGAR IXDUSTKY. 

The conclusions with regard to the sugar industry at which we have so far arrived may be summed up as follows: 

There is, at present, no prospect of any considerable and permanent rise in the price ot' sugar in the ordinary course of events. 

The effect which the imposition of countervailing duties on the import of bounty-fed sugar into the United 'Kingdom would have 
upon price is uncertain, and, for reasons which we have stated, we are unable to recommend such imposition or the grant of a bounty on 
West Indian sugar. 

The cost of producing sugar in those portions of the West Indies where the old processes of manufacture are still followed could in 
many places be reduced by the introduction, at a considerable cost, of new machinery, but the prospect of profit is not such as to induce 
capitalists generally to sux:)ply the necessary funds. 

It is possible that improved varieties of sugar cane may be discovered, but in no case is any such discover v likelv to be made in 
sufficient time to materially alleviate the present distressed condition of the industry. 

Some disadvantage is imposed on the producer of rum by the imperial surtax"' on imported spirits. 

Absentee ownership is not a cause of the present depression, and the extension of resident ownership of estates would not materially 
improve the prospects of the industry. 

Wages and salaries have already been reduced, and no further economy can be expected in respect of them. 

We feel some hesitation in expressing a positive opinion regarding the 'future of such an industry as that of the production of sugar, 
which is liable to be affected by so many unforeseen infiuences, economic and others, but on a full consideration of tlie circumstances of 
the sugar industry in the West Indies we are driven to the conclusion that there is no prospect of the present area of cultivation being 
maintained. Where the conditions for the production of sugar are favorable, and the latest processes have been adopted, and the best 
machinery introduced, we believe that some West Indian sugar estates may, even at present prices, continue to show a surplus of receipts 
over working expenses, but that surplus will not, in our ox>inion, be suflicient in all cases, after providing for deterioration, and for the 
results of exceptionally unfavorable seasons, to yield the ordinary market rate of profit on the capital involved in the estates. Under 

E resent conditions, therefore, the prospect before the sugar industry is the gradual abandonment of the weaker estates, a process which 
as already be^un, and, in some cases, a failure to renew the machinery as it wears out on estates that are uoav well equipped, followed 
in time by similar abandonment. * ^ * 

It may be that no industry, or series of industries, can be introduced into the West Indies which will ever completely take the place 
of sugar, and certainly no such results will be attained within the space of a few yeai^s, but it is of the utmost importance that no time 
should be lost in making a beginning of substituting other industries for the cultivation of the sugar cane. 

SYSTEM OF PEASANT PROPRIETOES. 

If the sugar estates are thrown out of cultivation, it is extremely improbable, and in fact it may be stated to be impossijjle, that 
any industry to be conducted on large estates can ever completely take its place. We have, therefore, no choice but to consider how means 
can be found to enable the mass ot the population to support themselves in other ways than as laborers on estates. If work can not 
be found for the laboring population on estates, they must either emigrate or support themselves by cultivating small plots of land on 
their own account. No lai^ industry other than agriculture offers any prospect of success, except possibly the gold industry in British 
Guiana; and when large estates can not be profitably worked, the adoption of the system of cultivation by petty pro])rietors is inevitable. 

The laboring population in the West Indies is mainly of negro blood, but there is also in some of the colonies a strong body of 
East Indian immigrants, and the descendants of such immigrants. The negro is an efficient laborer, especially when lie receives 
good wages. He is disinclined to continuous labor, extending over a long period of time, and he is often urivvilling to work if the 
wages offered are low, though there may be no prospect of his getting higher wages from any other employer. He is fond of display, 
openhanded, careless as to the future, ordinarily good-humored, but excitable and difficult to manage, esjiecially in large numbers, 
when his temper is aroused. 

The East Indian immigrant, ordinarily known as the coolie, is not so strong a workman, but lie is a steadier and more reUal>le 
laborer. He is economical in his habits, is fond of saving money, and will turn his hand to anything by which he can improve his 
position. 

The cultivation of the sugar cane has been almost entirely carried on in the past on large estates, but both the negro and the coolie 
like to own small patches of land by whicli they make their livelihood, and take a pride in their position as landholders, though in some 
cases they also labor at times on large estates, and are generally glad to have the opportunity of earning money occasionally by working 
on such estates, and on the construction and maintenance of roads and other public works. The existence of a class of small proprietors 
among the population is a source of both economic and political strength. 

The settlement of the laborer on the land has not, as a rule, been viewed with favor in tlie past by the persons interested in sugar 
estates. What suited them best was a large supply of laborers, entirely dependent on being able to find work on the estates, and conse- 
quently subject to their coiitrol and willing to work at low rates of wiiges. But it seems to us that no reform affords so good a prospect 
for the permanent welfare in the future of the West Indies as the settlement of the laboring ix>pulation on the land as small peasant 
proprietors, and in many places this is the only means by which the population can in future be supported. Tlie drawbacks to the 
system of peasant proprietors have hitherto been their want of knowledge and care in cultivation, and the habit of what is called 
prandial larceny. The latter term is applied to the theft of growing crops, which is said to be very prevalent. AVe do not believe it 
will disappear until such practices are universally condemned by native and public opinion, which unfortunately does not appear to be 
the case at present, and in the meantime each colony must deal with the question as may seem best. The small proprietors show some 
desire to improve their modes of cultivation, and we shall have some suggestions to make on this subject. 

But while we think that the governments of the different colonies should exert themselves in the direction of facilitating the settle- 
ment of the laboring population on the land, we see no objection to the system of lai^ge estates when they can be maintained under 
natural eo^nomic conditions. On the contrary, we are eonvineed that in many places they afford the best, and, sometimes, the only 
profitable means of cultivating certain products, and that it is not impc^mble for the two systems — of large estates and peasant holdings— 
to exist side by side with mutual advantage. * * * 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The practical work of cultivating new products must be left in the hands of private persons, w^hether owners of large estates or 
peasant proprietors, but there are certain directions in which assistance can be given by the state. 

Your Majesty^s West Indian possessions are, as a rule, not of large extent, and some of them, though possessing separate adminis- 
trative and iiuancial systems, are of very limited area. Communication between them is difficult, and with the outside world it is both 
tedious and expensive. The persons engaged in cultivation suffer from this state of isolation, and are often without any information as 
to what is being done elsewhere. The cultivator of one product is often quite ignorant of the best means of cultivating any other, and 
does not know whetiier his soil and climate might be better adapted for something else. These remarks have special reference to the 
small cultivators, but they are not wholly inapplicable to persons interested in the larger estates. 

The botanical establishments in the larger colonies, such as Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, have already rendered con- 
siderable assistance in improving agricultural industries, and they are capaljle of being made increasingly useful in this respect. In the 
Windward and Leeward islands and Barbados, small establishments called botanic stations were established a few^ years ago on the advice 
of the director of Kew Gardens, and the results, though not yet extensive, have been of a distinctly promising character. It is evident that 
to grapple with the pres(^nt circumstances, there is required for the smaller islands a special public department capable pf dealing wit*h all 
questions connectetl with economic |>lants suitable for growth in tropical countries, and we recommend the establishment of such a 
department, under which should be i)laced the various botanic stations already in existeixce. These stations should be enlarged in their 
scope and character, and be organized on the lines found so successful in Jamaica. In the latter colony it is admitted that intelligent 
and progressive action in the direction of encouraging a diversity of industries has produced most satisfactory results. To achieve this 
result has, however, taken more than twenty years of i>ersistent effort, and the Goveriunent has spent more than £100,000 during that 
period on its botanical estabUshments. The department has distril)uted seeds and plants at nominal prices by means of the post-ofhce, 
Government railways, and coastal steam service; it has su|>plied information orally, or by means of bulletins, regarding the cultivation 
of economic plants, and has encouraged the careful j) reparation of the produce by sending agricultural instructors on tour through the 
island to give lectures, demonstrations, and advice. 

The special department recon^mended for carrying on similar work in the Windward and Leeward islands should be under the 
charge of a competent imperial officer, whose duty it would be to advise tlie governors in regard to all matters affecting tlie agricultural 
development of the islands. He would take part in consultations with the object of improving agricultural teaching in colleges and 
schools^ and of training students in agricultural pursuits, and wo\ild attend to the preparation of suitable literature on agricultural 
subjects. The exlHting botanic stations should be placed under his supervision, and tlie cliarge of maintaining them transferred to 
imperial funds. Eacli botanic station would be actively engaged in the introduction and improvement of economic plants, and in 
propagating and <iistributing them throughout the island."^ It would carry out the experimental cultivation of new plants to serve as an 
object lesson to cultivators, and it would be lirepared to give the latest information to inquirers regarding economic products and to 
provide suitable men as agricultural instructors. * '-^ ^ 

EDCCATION— ELEMENTARY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL. 

At the present time a system of training in agricultural occupation is much needed. We think that some, at least, of the boranic 
stations should have agricidfural schools attached to them, where tlie best means of cultivating tropical plants would be taught, and if 
elementary training in agriculture were made a part of the course of education in the public schools generally, the botanic department 
w-ould be In a position to render valual)le assistance. 

Agriculture, in one form or another, must always be the c^hief and the only great industry in the West Indies, but a system of 
training in other industrial occupations, on a limited scale, is desirable, and would be beneiicial to the community. 

Tlxere are good grounds for thinking that the West Indies might protitably grow fruit for export in larger quantities than at 
present. The fruit tmde between Jamaica and New y<jrk has already attained important dimensions, and it seems possible that a similar 
trade might be estalilislied with some of tlie other islands. 

In time it might be found practicable to send fruit to the London market. If this could be done, the gain to the w^hole of the West 
Indies would l)e very great. We believe that the opportunity of selling their fruit cheaply in London w^ould be of the greatest value, 
and there would be no risk of the trade being interfered with'^by hostile tariffs. If a number of steamers w^ere regularly employed in 
such a trade, they would, no doubt, carry British products to the West Indies on their return voyage, and to a certain degree reduce the 
loss of trade which has been caused by the diversion to the United States of West Indian sugar and of the Jamaica fruit exports. * ^ ^ 

It is of great importance that there sliould he cheap, I'egular, and frequent means of communication between the different islands. 
The want of sucli facilities was especially brought to our notice in many of the colonies. 

Such means of communication will assist, or even create, trade iii local products, will tend to remove that condition of isolation 
w^hich exists at i)rese]it, and wdll enable laborers to move freely to the best markets for labor, a result wdiich is of special importance at 
a time when many persons are likely to be tlirown oiit of em|)loynient in some of the islands. "^^^ ^ * 

In view of the probable reduction, in tlie immediate future, of the area of sugar-cane cultivation, and the serious effect which such 
reduction and the general depression of the industry must liave on the welfare of the colony, the chief remedial measures wdiich we have 
to suggest for tlie island of Trinidad are: (I) The substitution of other agricultural industries for the cane cultivation; (2) the settlement 
of the surplus population on the land as peasant proprietors, and (3) the facilitating of access to foreign markets. 

The practical work of carrying on new industries must be left in the hands of private persons, but there are certain directions in 
which the (lovernment can assist. 

The botanical department should be entirely relieved of the business of ornamental gardening and the supply of ornamental plants, 
and sliould devote itself to the introduction and experimental cultivation of economic plants, and to attempts to secure improved varieties 
of sucli plants, and especially of sugar cane. It should comprise a branch for the teaching of tropical agriculture, and should form a 
center from which teachers would be sent to give practical lessons in the cultivation of tropical plants and the selection of suitable 
localities for growing tlieiiL 

Special and well-considered arrangements should be made for facilitating the settlement of the Creole and East Indian population 
as peasant proprietors on the Crown lands, and on any other suitable lands that may be or may become available. * * ^ 

DIVERSIFICATION OF IKOUSTKIES NECESSARY. 

When the general depression of the sugar industry took effect in 1885 there was a collapse of that industry in Tobago. The people 
began to turn their attention to various minor industries, and they now^ export cocoa, cocoanuts, pease, corn, potatoes, plantains, poultry, 
eggs, cocoanut oil, cattle, goats, horses, pigs, and sheep. Their proximity to Trinidad enables them to find a market for many of the 
articles which we have just enumerated. ^ "^* '^' 

Communication between the two islands should, as far as possible, be facilitated. If, as w^e have recommended, a cheap and 
regular service of steamers is established between Barbados and the southern islands, it may be arranged that Tobago shall participate 
in that )>enefit. 

It also appears desirable that a botanic station should be established at Tobago, subordinate to the botanic department at Trinidad, 
and Iiaving for its object the attainment of the same ends. 

Finally, w^e recommend that the settlement of the population on Crown and other available lands should be persevered with and 
encouraged. ^ * '^ 

The recommendations wdiich w^e desire to make in the case of Grenada are, to a great extent, the same as those which we have to 
make in tlie case of most of the West India Islands, and may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) The work of the botanic station should be extended, and it should be held responsible for agricultural instruction, for the 
introduction and experimental cultivation of tropical plants of economic importance, and for the supply of such plants, on payment, to 
the public. 
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(2) The Government should, as far as may he practicable, encourage the settlement of the Creole population on the land as small 
proprietors. The Grown lands are of small extent, and are situated in the highest portions of the islands. They are covered with forest, 
which it is of the utmost importance to preserve, and they are, therefore, not available for settlement. The question whether tlie 
Governm'ent should not purchase estates with the view of reselling them in small lots may fairly be raised in connection with Carriacou, 
wdiere it is of special urgency, as that island is in a very depressed condition, while the metiical officer states that ''most of the estates 
here are owned by absentee proprietors, who demand rents that are much too high under existing circumstances." 

(3) Grenada will participate in the arrangements which we have proposed for securing cheap and regular communication between 
the islands by means of small subsidized steamers. 

(4) The cultivation of fruit in Grenada should be encouraged, and the best kinds should be supplied from the botanic station. We 
do not recommend that any special attempt should be made at the present time to start a fruit trade between Grenada and New York, 
but we have uiade^a recommendation of this nature in the case of St. Vincent and Dominica, and if the experiment sliould pro\^e 
successful there is no reason why it should not in time be extended to Grenada. It would greatly facilitate such extension if in tlie 
meantime Grenada were placed m a position to grow suitable kinds of fruit in sufficient quantities. * * ^' 

The most important measure to be taken for the welfare of St. Lucia is the settlement of the people on the lan<l. There is a1rea<ly 
a large num!)er of persons who cultivate small plots, but we have no doubt that the number can Vje increased, lioads should be provide<l 
for the benefit of the small settlers, and arrangements made for giving them instructions in agriculture. This instnu'tion can be liest 
given in connection with the botanic station, the operations of which should be extended in the way we have indicated in tlie ca^e of 
the other islands. More suitable land for the purpose of experimental cultivation in connection with the l)otani(' station is very much 
re(iuired. St. Lucia will, of course, share in the benefits of the scheme for facilitating communication between the different islands, 
whicli we have recommended, if that scheme should be appro^'ed. -^ ^ *^ 

In view of the api)roaching extinction of tlie sugar industry in St. Vincent, and of the fact that there is no prospect of private 
enterprise establishing other industries on a sufficiently large scale to afford employment to the laboring classes, the ])ro!)lem of providing 
for tliese classes becomes one of extreme urgency, and is l)eset with difficulties. 

We have already made a general recommendation that the settlement of the Creole population of the West In<lies as cultivating 
proprietors should be recognized as the settled policy of the government of the different colonies, and we see no reason to <1e]>art from 
that |)olicy in the case of St. Vincent. On the contrary, it seems to us that, whetlier the sugar industry is miiintained or disai>]>ears, it 
is absolutely essential in the interests of the native population that their settlement on the land sliould be facilitated. In no other way 
does it seem to us to be possible to maintain even the most moderate degree of j>rosperity in St. Vincent. 

LAND OWNERSHIP BY THE NATIVES IS ESSENTIAL. 

At the same time the question is surrounded with special difficulties in tlie case of this island. There is, no doubt, a large extent 
of Crown land, but this land is situated in the center of the island, at a considerable elevation, reniute from the markets, and is 
unprovided witli roads. A great deal of tlie land consists of steep slopes, difficult to cultivate, and liable to suffer from heavy rains and 
floods. 

The attempts that have been made in recent years to settle cultivators on the Crown lands have not so far met with niu(di success. 
A considerable number of the plots w^ere taken up, to be paid for in installments, but the owners complain of tlie want of roads. They 
liave suffered from the low ]>rices of produce, and owing to the general depression they luive found themselves unal)le to get work so as 
to earn the wages on which they relied in some degree to pay for their holdings. In 1896 many of these holdings were damaged by 
Hoods, to an extent whitdi has made it ditlicult or impossible for the purt^hasers to |>ay tlie installments due, while much of their 
cultivation has been swept away. Whether the attempt to settle the poimlation on the (^rown lands under such conditions ultimately 
proves successful or not, we are convinced that it does not afford any prospect of j)roviding in suMicient time for the bulk of the 
population likely to be thrown out of employment by the stoppage of the sugar-cane cultivation, and we are doubtful whether it is 
expedient to reduce largely the area of the central forests; a reduction whieli is inevitalile if the lands are occupied by settlers. 

There are, however, round the seacoast, thousands of acres of fertile land in the hands of private owners, uncultivated and likely 
to remain so. The holders of tliese lands appear to be umA'illing to sell tliem in small lots or at a reasonal)le price, and are unable to 
cultivate them. Under the circumstances, we liave no hesitation in recommending that suitable i)ortions of these lands l)e acquired l)y 
the State and made availal)le for settlement in small i)lots. If suitable lands can not be olitained by private agreement witli the owners, 
powers sliould be taken by the Government to expropriate them on payment of reasonable compensation. The condition of St. Vin(.'ent 
is so critical as to justify the adoption of prompt and drastic measures of reform. A monopoly of the most accessible and fertile lands by 
a few persons who are unable any longer to make a beneficial use of them can not, in the general interests of tlie island, be tolerated, and 
is a source of public danger. ^- * * 

Another measure wliich we recommend is an attempt to establish a fruit trade Avith New York, such, tliough on a smaller scale, 
as that wliicli has proved of such benefit to Jamaica. In this enterprise? Dominica may witli advantage lie associated with St. \' ineivnt. 
We have alrc^ady recommended that a guarantee for five years be given for a fruit steamer to run from St. Viiutent an«l Dominica to New 
York, to be extended, if necessary, for another ])eriod of five years, on coiniition that each island undertakes to jJiit at least 2,000 acres 
under banana cultivation. It is, however, ])robable that private persons will be found ^villing to make an agreement to this effect wlieu 
they understand that proper means of communication may be depended u])on for at least ten years. '^* - '- 

As regards agricultural education, the extension of the operations of the Ixjtanic station, and the establishment of steam communication 
betw^een tlie islands, our recommendations are practically the same as those which we offered in tlie case of Grenada, and need not be 
repeated in detail. * * * 

Since, liowever, Dominica has never been so great a sugar-producing colony as most of the oihf^rs, and sugar exports now only 
form 15 per cent of the value of the whole, it is unnecessary to discuss the question of taking si)eciid measures, as far as Dominica is 
concerned, to reestablish the sugar industry there. 

It is with the development of the other industries that the colony will be mainly concerned in future. In this direction there is 
not only very good ground for hope, but considerable progress has already been made. The value of the exports of cocoa liaxe risen 
from £6,375'in 1882 to £13,453 in 1890; of limes and lime juice from £5,102 to £14,851; of essential oils from £21*5 to £5,012; of fruit iuid 
vegetables from £607 to £1 ,348; and of coffee from £321 to £967 in the same period. 

But this is not enough. If Dominica is to be self-supporting, if an efficient government is to be provided for out of its revf'uue, and 
the people are to be prosperous, or even comfortable, these industries must extend still further; and there is, happily, no reason why 
this should not be the case. ^ * ^ , , . . ,„, 

At present the population lives almost entirely within a mile or two of the coast, because there are no roads to the interior. I lie 
first step^equisite is" to make the land, or some parts of it, accessible by a system of roads. When tliis has l}een done, the cultivation 
of cocoa and coffee will probably extend more rapidly than it has been doing, and that of limes also, if the market is not overstocked. 

There is, however, no reason why fruit of first-rate quality should not be grown in Dominica as well as in Jamaica, and become a 
very large industry if only means of communication are provided. We have, therefore, recommended that Dominica should from the 
first share with St'. Vincent in the advantage of direct communication with New York, for which a subsidy must be given. * * -^- 

The excellent prospect as far as the climate and soil of Dominica are concerned, of establishing a fruit industry, and of growmg 
other tropical produce, makes it more than ever desirable that the botanic station should be maintained, its work extended, and instriu^tion 

in agriculture provided. * * * . , , -, i r xi • ^ ^t • . • i i i . • * . • 

Montserrat can only be developed and supported by variety of produce, and for this two things are essential"-a good liotamc station, 
capable of supplying plants and giving instruction, and access to markets. Both these needs have been dealt with m connection ^vlth 
other islands in the general report, but it should be noticed that the work of the botanic station, which might ha\e been made very 
useful in Montserrat, has been discontinued owing to lack of funds--an illustration of how the island is being pinched by the failure of 
the sugar industry, and of how, just as its need is greatest, it becomes impossible for it to provide unaided the means winch are essential 
for overcoming its difficulties. * * * 
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In Antigua, as in several other islands, the Government must, to meet the altered circumstances, take steps — 

1. To promote the settlement of the laboring population on the land as peasant cultivators. Some Crown lands are available fo* 
this purpose, and the low price of sugar has made it necessary to abandon some sugar estates, and may bring others into the market. 

2. To provide more facilities of communication by steamer with other islands. 

3. To encourage and extend the "work of the botanic station. * * * 

The course to be pursued by the Government in St. Kitts-Nevis can only be the same as that recommended for Antigua; the prospects 
as regards new industries and the future generally are the same. "^ * '^ 

Whereas most of the other colonies are almost entirely dependent on sugar cane, Jaoiaica produces, besides coffee, logwood, 
bananas, oranges, pimento, ginger, cocoa, cocoanut, tobacco, and other articles of export, the value of which, as shown in the returns 
of 1895-96, amounted altogether to about £1,415,000, as against £360,059, the value of the exports of sugar, rum, and molasses. 

Jamaica is, tlierefore, in a better position to meet a falling off in the sugar trade than any of the other West Indian colonies, except 
Grenada, which has ceased to jiroduce sugar except for local consumption, and is supporting itself entirely by other products. * * * 

The nnml)er of holdings of land in the island is 92,979, of which 81,924 are under 10 acres each. In 1882 there w^ere only 52,608 
holdings, of wliich 43,707 were under 10 acres each. Even allowing for the fact that some persons may hold two or more plots of land, 
it is clear that the island already contains a very large and increasing number of peasant proprietors. i 

The CroW'n-land regulations offer facilities for the settlement of the laboring population on the land, and as sugar estates are 
abandoned some of them wall probably fail into the hands of small cultivators. * * * 

Some of the evidence wdiich %ve received does not give a very satisfactory account of the general condition of many of the peo]:)le, and I 
there w^as a tendency on the part of some witnesses to dw^ell a good deal on tlie depressed state of the Jamaica i)easantry, but there is 
little doubt that the'bulk of them are in a position wliieli compares not unfavorably with that of the peasantry of most countries in the 
world, and the facts stated in the following paragraph show that the condition of the laboring classes can hardly have deteriorated. 

In the last ten years the number of savings bank accounts of the amount of £6 and under has nearly doubled. The census returns 
of 1891 show that in 'ten years, 1881 to 1891, there had been an increase of 30 per cent in the unmber of persons able to read and write. 
The acreage of provision grounds has increased more than 30 per ceut in ten years. There are 70,000 holdings of less than 5 acres. The 
area in coffee, usually in small lots, increased in ten years from 17,000 to 23,000 acres. More than 6,000 small sugar mills are owned by 
the peasantry. The number of enrolled scholars was 100,400 in 1896, as against 49,000 in 1881, while the actual average daily attendance 
at schools had increased from 26,600 to 59,600. These facts indicate considerable advance, though no doubt in certain districts the 
people are poor. Distress was, perhaps, more apj^^arent at the time of our visit than is usually the case, for there w^as a severe drought, 
the logw^ood industry, wdii(di had been flourishing, had fallen off, and employment on railway works had ceased. 

On the wdiole there appears to us no ground for despondency as to the future of Jauiaica, either in view of the possible failure of 
the sugar industry or on general considerations, but it is most desirable that the settlement of the people on the land should be 
encouraged. * * * 

The results, in any case, of a falling off in sugar production will not be so serious as in other West Indian colonies, and we ascer- 
tained by personal observation and inquiry that in two large parishes at least, where sugar-cane cultivation has cetised and bananas have 
been substituted, a larger population is now maintained than existed in former days, nor w'as there any reason to suppose that there was 
any special poverty in those parishes. 

It does not follow that all abandoned sugar estates could be made to produce bananas, but w^e received evidence that some such 
estates were capable of producing abundant crops of bananas, and that in some cases portions of coffee estates which had been abandoned 
owd ng to the supposed exhaustion of the soil couldj under certain conditions, \vhich are referred to by Dr. Morris, be again brought 
under the same cultivation. * * * 

The education of the people in Jamaica, though no doubt capable of improvement, has made great strides. No school fees are now 
paid in the elementary schools, and the cost of the education department has risen from £25,001) in 1882-1883 to an estimated cost in 
1897-1898 of £69,365. The number of schools has risen from 687 in 1881-1882 to 932 in 1896. There is considerable provision for higher 
education in Jamaica, partly due to generous bequests of individuals in former days, and partly due to the action of the various churches 
in the colony. There are also training colleges for male and female teachers, and efforts are being made to introduce training in. 
agriculture and in trades. 

The botanical department of the island has done excellent service in the development of various industries, and has no doubt 
helped the sugar industry also by attention to the best methods of cultivation and by endeavoring to improve the canes. It has also 
imparted knowledge of cultivation to the peasantry. These efforts should be continued, and there seems no reason to alter the consti- 
tution of the department or its relation to the local government, but a competent agricultural chemist is required to be constantly 
employed in conjunction with the botanical department in analyzing the soil and its products. 

There is evidence that good results have arisen from the action of the Jamaica Institute and of the two agricultural associations 
that exist in the colony. 

Before we conclude our remarks on Jamaica some reference must be made to the system of coolie immigration in the island. By 
the last return received there were 14,128 East Indian immigrants in Jamaica, of whom 3,762 w^ere still serving under indenture; 27,096 
have been introduced since immigration began in 1845, and 8,809 have returned to India. Under the present system the wdiole cost of 
recruiting of Indian immigrants and of their passage to and from India is paid by those wdio employ them, the government bearing the 
cost of tliQ supervising and medical establishment in the island. 

Formerly, and until quite recently, the immigrants w^ere imported almost exclusively for the sugar planters, though a small 
proportion were assigned to coffee estates. Of late, however, they have been allotted to work on banana plantations. This may lead to 
complaints by peasant cultivators of bananas that the coolie is imported to compete with them, but if such complaints arise the Jamaica 
legislature, which is elected by the taxpayers, can deal with them, and we do not make any recommendation as to the discontinuance 
of "immigration in Jamaica under the present system, although we look forward to a time when, owdng to an improvement in the 
industrial habits of the negro, there will be no necessity to import labor. -^ * * 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The special remedies or measures of relief w- hich w^e unanimously recommend are— 

(1) The settlement of the laboring population on small plots of land as peasant proprietors. 

(2) The estabhshment of minor agricultural industries, and the improvement of the system of cultivation, especially in the case of 
small proprietors. 

(3) Tlie improvement of the means of communication between the different islands. 

(4) The encouragement of a trade in fruit wdth New York, and possibly at a future time with London. 
The grant of a loan from the imperial exchequer for the establishment of central factories in Barbados. * * * 
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The relative size and importance of these colonies may be illustrated by the follo^Ying table, in which the area, i^opulation, aiic 
trade of each are given from recent returns: 



COLONIES. 


Area. 


Population. 


Number 

of persons 

per square 

mile. 


Reyenue. 


Total im- 
ports, 1896. 


Exports of 
products of 
colony, 1896. 


Total im- 
ports and 
exports. 


British Guiana 


Sq, miles. 

109,000 

1,808 

506 

166 

704 

4,207 


278, 328 
248,863 
146,061 
186,000 
131, 000 
694, 865 


2.5 
132.9 

288.6 

1,120.4 

186.0 

165.1 


£ 

567,749 

62^, 332 
1132,491 

140,315 
1119,082 

129, 602 


£ 
1, 443, 553 
2, 056, 872 

1415,990 
1,048,886 

1364,075 
2,288,946 


£ 

1, 814, 000 

1,373,000 

324,000 

677,000 

2304,000 

2 1,700, 000 


£ 
3, 257, 653 
3,429,872 
739, 990 

1,625,880 

608,075 

4,288,902 


Trinidad and Tobago 

Windward I'^lands 


Barbados 


LeewanI Islands 


Jamaica. 


Total 


116,451 


1,684,607 


14.4 


1,723,571 


3 7,618,822 


6,102,000 


13,720,338 





iForl895only. 



2 Approximate. 



■includes about £1,200,000 of goods reexported. 
-X- ->t ^ 



A somewhat general opinion exists that the best soils In the West Indies have already been cleared and i)lanted. 
borne out by actual facts will appear from the following table: 



How far this is 



COLONIES. 


Area in acres. 


Acres per 
unit of pop- 
ulation. 


Area now 
cultivated. 


Area of culti- 
vable land not 
beneficially 
occupied. 


Value of ex- 
ports per 

head of pop- 
ulation. 


Number of 

coolie 
immigrants. 


British GuioJia 


65, 830, 000 

1,193,313 

328, 122 

100, 470 

390, 840 

2, 092, 480 


236. 54 
4.88 
2.24 
.57 
2.98 
3.87 


A cres. 
325, 000 
310,000 
95,000 
90, 000 
100, 000 
693, 674 


Acres. 

20, 000, 000 

650, 000 

135, 000 

10, 000 

150, 000 

1,500,000 


£ 8, d. 
6 7 1 
5 16 11 

2 4 4 

3 2 
2 7 
2 12 6 


105, 463 
83, 000 

2, 600 


Trinidad and Tobago' 

W^indward Islands 




Jjeeward Islands 




Jamaica .......... . ......... 


14, 128 


Total 


70, 547, 225 


41. 87 


1,613,674 


22, 345, 000 


3 13 8 


205, 251 





Percentag-e of cultivated area to total area equals 2.18. Percentage of cultivated area to cultivable area equals 7.22. 

According to returns placed before the commission the area now under cultivation is only a little over 2 per cent of the total area, 
and only a little over 7 per cent of the estimated cultivable area. Only about 1,500,000 acres are now under cultivation, while, after 
allowing for swamps, rocky and other useless lands, and for forest reservations, there are only 20,000,000 acres of land suitable for beariug 
crops. (This statement includes British Guiana, located on the mainland of South America. The figures for the island alone show that 
about one-half of the cultivable land is not occupied. ) 



EVOLUTION OF COLONIAL POLICY. 

[By Artlinr A. Brandt, iuBcitnige Zur Kolonlalpolitik und Kolouialwirtschaft, No. 4, Berlin, 1900-1901.] 
LESSONS OF A CEXTUKY OP EXPERIMENTS IN MANAGEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF COLONIES. 

Colonization, i. e., the search, discovery, conquest, annexation, and cultivation to some extent of stranp^e re^qons, was exercised^ in 
ancient times by the nations inhabiting the warmer zone, tending toward the colder regions rather than the Tropics. It was only durin^^ 
the Middle Ages that wdth increasing technical progress the superiority of the nations of the Temperate Zone over those of the Torrid 
Zone began to show itself. Owing to sfuperior armament, better construction of ships, and higher organization in general, the first successes 
of the northern nations are gained. 

EARLY METHODS AND THEIR CAUSES. 

Spanisli and Portuguese seafarers cross and conquer the vvorld; Dutch and Eixglish follow suit. All these conquests, however, had 
as their purpose not the acquisition of territory but tlie gatherhig of riches. Europe of those days w^as so thinly populated that there 
was no necessity for emigration. ^Whenever there was a cliance to abstract metallic treasure found in the hands of the natives the latter 
were simply killed off. In those caseS where neitlier gold, silver, nor precious stones were procurable, but, instead, products of native 
growth, such as coffee, cane sugar, tea, spices, or other tropical products, the native population was tolerated to exist as a necessary evil. 
Their lives were spared, though extreme exploitation by the conquerors was resorted to. 



THREE KINDS OF COLONIES. 



The development of colonies has been different according to differences in the geographical position and constitution of the mother 
' ' ' .... euliarities of the colonizing nation. All the colonies, however, may be conveniently grouped under 



ted and where \h.Q climate permitted the 
appiest, and the United States, Canada, as 



country and the characteristic pet 
the th ree f olio wi ng head s : 

1. Those colo'nies in which the native dark-skinned (nonwhite) population was extermui 
Europeans to perform industrial and agricultural pursuits. This solution is l-)y far tlie hap_ 
well as the cultivated parts of Australia, present the most notable examples of this type. . , . , , . , . , 

2. Those colonies in which the greater part of the natives were likewise exterminated, but where m then- place origuiated a nnxed 
race, produced by the conquerors and the women of the conquered, which by far exceeds in number the pure full-blooded Europeans. 
These colonies are situated mainly in the Torrid Zone, and ail the more important former Spanish and Portuguese colouies m America 

can be included in this group. i .. , . . -/- ^ i . t^ -d u- i 

3. Those colonies in which the natives are preserved and are ruled by a relatively insignificant number of Europeans. British 
India and the Dutch East Indies are the foremost examples of this sort. The extermination of the native population was characterized 
above as the happiest solution. Such a view may be regarded brutal, but it was surely better for the native to have perished by a bullet 



No. 4" 
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than to undergo the terrors of oppression at the hands of the conqueror, without even a hope of bettering his condition. The only 
excuse for such treatment may be found in the fact that the peasant serf in Europe was in most cases not better off than the tortured slave 
in the colonies. 

THE NATIVE KEQUIRES GUIDANCE IN DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTBIAL POWERS. 

Ttie impossibility of educating primitive man within a few years to the state of a consuming and producing member of civilized 
society, was proven unmistakably bythe failure of all efforts in tliat direction. The primitive man can be used advantageously as a 
lal)orer only when he has been a cultivator himself before or when the master possesses ways and means to compel him to work.*^ The 
native always requires the management of the white man, unless the country is to sink back into the former primitive state. If left to 
himself he will work only when he is hungry. Clothing and housing are of small account, and Just a trifle of the rudiments of agriculture 
is about all the country can show. 

The exclusive presence of whites, the independence from indolent natives, the favorable climate, and the rich mineral resources 
caused a ntpid growth of industry in North America. The European settlers soon ceased to regard the colony as a temporary abode. 
They came to look on it as their new home. Tlie number of native-born white people soon begins to gro^v and to exceed that of the 
immigrant% gaining at the same time more and more influence on the administration and government of the country. The interest in 
the motlier country weakens more and more. A colony in this state no more needs any tutleage or sovereign endeavoring to extract 
money from it. Such a country with growing vigor and self-conscience wants to become free, to govern itself, without paying any 
tribute to the mother country.' 

The American war of independence thus became a necessity and resulted as a natural consequence of the development of the 
colonies. The loss of her most valuable colony taught a lesson to Great Britain. Canada and Australia obtained by stages, owing to 
pressure on the part of the colonists^ an autonomous administration. Moreover, a change has taken place in political conditions and 
doctrines during tlie last century. A broader view is taken now; it is seen that the combinations of smaller territorial units into a 
large State on a unitarian basis presents advantages over tlie sj'stem of petty States. The yearning for liberty and independence on 
tiie T)art of modern colonies receives a powerful damper in the consideration that in most cases it is more advantageous to remain a 
self-governing, autonomous colony rather than begin an independent economic existence as a small, insignificant State. Large amounts 
of capital are wanted for railway construction, waterworks, and other enterprises, which as a rule are lacking in the colony. A prudent 
motlier country will not refuse its credit to its colony about whose stability it has no doubt, but will hesitate very much to extend its credit 
to a republic on an insecure basis. It is thus seen'that even from a financial standpoint it is more advantageous for a colony to remain 
a colony, provided, of course, that the mother country grants self-government to it and does away with the old xunnciple of exploitation. 

DIFFICULTIES IN (iOVERNlNG MIXED RACES, 

The second group of colonies, according to our classitication, shows more complicated features than the first. The one fact common 
to all countries of this group is that the descendants of mixed races at some period have deposed their European fathers as the ruling 
class and instituted a despotic, unstable, and changing mlsgovernment. Malevolence and envy dictate the law^s, civil and neighboring 
wars ravage the countries, and the fluctuating money stocks keep the prudent European from lending them financial assistance. 

The question of '* half-casts," i. e., of people of mixed race, is of sufficient importance to warrant a more detailed discussion. The 
sensual, exotic character of the Spaniards aiul Portuguese led at once to intermixture with, the natives. This would have been socially 
good if the resulting stock liad been a good one. But as is well known this is not the case. The half-caste of dark and white parentage 
l)0ssesses the faults of either race without inheriting their good parts as European. He is despotic, and given to alcohol consumption, 
and as iniiabitant of the Tropics he is indolent, intellectually undeveloped, and lazy. Neither is the history of his origin very inspiring. 
The ^\ liite father will not marry the colored mother at all, or only after she has borne children as a serving companion. Only the 
necessity or desire to give or transfer liis name to the latter wiil cause liim to make the unpleasant step of maiTiage. It goes without 
saying tluit under such circumstances the mestizo is not respected either by the full whites or the natives. For the same reason it 
becomes clear that the half-caste feels hatred against tlie whites. He claims to be the latter's equal by education, ability, and energy, 
and more entitled as a native born to occupy positions and well-i>aying offices; moreover, having grown up amidst the*^ natives, lie is 
superior to tlie European colonist by his knowledge of the language and proper treatment of the natives. As soon then as he feels 
himself strong enough he will drive out the hated parent, take hold of the government himxself, and establish a regime which, apart 
from its otlier faults, will be even more oppressive to the natives tlian that of the European. 

Tlie history of tlie Central and Sooth American republics shows that the Just-mentioned mental characteristics make tlie mestizo 
or half-breed unht to rule for the advantage and prosperity of the country. Cuba and the Philippines are examples of the above-described 
<lesire for freedom. 

The half-breed, bearing no blame for his origin, is ratlier to be pitied than despised, and it must be the supreme duty of the 
colonizing country to })revent the prevalence and spread of this sort of degeneracy. The conduct of the British in this regard is 
commendable. Cases of niatrimony with non wliite women are exceedingly rare, if only for fear of being expelled from ^^ society." The 
attitude of the Dutch seems to lie different. AVlnle observing outward composure they are exceedingly sensual, and seem to seek the 
sohition of the colonial problem in the greatest possible mixture witli native elements. The so-caMed European population of tlie Dutch 
colorues is composed almost half of Malay half-breeds. High pulilic offices are kept by the latter, and this perhaps accounts partly for 
the laxity of the colonial government. If the resTilts of this faulty system have not been such as iiave been outlined, above, it is due to 
the numerical preponderance of the natives over the Europeans. In Java there are 25,000,000 of natives as against 50,000 lairopeans, 
and it is this strength of the native element which is the surest and most crushing dead weight on any possible enthusiasm for freedom; 
lor in order to achieve the latter all the 25,000,000 J\hilays would have to be induced to rebel, which could not be done, of course, 
without the notice and interference of the Dutch Government. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The principles for the proper government of colonies to be deduced from a historical review of colonial activity between the 
fifteenth and nineteenth centuries woidd be as follows: 

1 . A colony which has attained a liigli degree of culture and education, and whicli has developed within its territory mining and 
manufactures, is lost to the mother country unless the latter at the proper time grants the colony self-government and administration. 

2. A colony which yields good results from the financial and economic poiiit of view and which contains a relatively large number 
of half-castes, w^ill in the long run rise against the mother country, since the half-castes will become determined to assume the 
government for themselves and to pocket for their own profit the sums which had hitherto been transferred to Europe. This change 
does not, liowever, imply any advantage for the inhabitants. 

H. The colonies which have not yet shared either of the above modes of evolution compel the mother country gradually to 
renounce the old rapacious systenij and seemingly furnish the mother country smaller gains from vear to year. 

These results a]ipear discouraging; the opponents of the colonial system point them out and preach that it is nonsense to acquire 
by sacrifices colonies which are bound to become lost after a number of years. Such a judgment is shortsighted, as it is incorrect. 
Conditions in Europe liave changed during the last century to such an extent that criticism of the advantage of colonial possessions 
must be based on quite different considerations. The population of the European large countries has increased to such an extent that 
on the one hand there is not room in the country for all individuals, and on the other the land no more produces the entire food supx^ly 
for its population. It becomes, therefore, necessary to obtain part of this supply from abroad, for which the equivalent in money must 
be furnisfied in iorm of industrial products. There must, therefore, be regions from which food may be imported, and other regions to 
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which industrial prodacts may be exported. A country which intends to continue to compete for the world trade requires, therefore, 
a merchant marine in order to take and ship goods. But in order to buy and sell on the most favorable terms, it requires countries 
subject to its influence, i. e., colonies whose j>orts will be open to its sliii")s, no matter what the constellations on the political horizon are. 

The advantages resulting from the possession of colonies are at present to be found no more in the fact that they turn into the 
mother country the greatest possible amount of wealth in a direct way (though indirectly they will continue to do so through 
commerce and other intercourse), but in the fact that they are likely to contribute toward the political stability of the mother couiitry 
under all political conditions. The excess of citizens will preferably turn toward the colonies of the motlier country. By the proper 
shaping of the tariff the imports may be restricted to the mother country (for example, the new tariff arrangement between Great Britain 
and Canada), while the mother country at the same time possesses in the colonies a source of supply for the lacking food stuffs. Thup, 
even in case the colony requires subsidies in addition to its direct revenues, in most cases it is only a question of time when it is to become 
a source of profit, for any tropical region requires a long time before the prime\'al forests and prairies are turned into plantations and 
fields. 

From ail that has been said it becomes clear that the State is under obligation to protect its merchant marine and colonies by an 
adequately strong navy. 

TWEXTIETII-CENTURY REQUIREMENTS FOR COLONIES. 

To sum up, the fundamental principles for the administration of colonies during the twentieth century should be as follows: 

1. For the purpose of enabling the colony to receive immigration, furnish food stuffs and raw materials in exchange for the industrial 
products of the mother country, the colony should be opened and developed by agricultural improvements, tlie construction of it);\ds 
and railways, subsidies to agricultural undertakings, and educating the people up to the wants of higher civilizatioi]. 

2. With progressing development the forms of colonial government should be changed so as to turn over at a certain pohit of 
development the adniinistration of the colony to the colonists themselves. 

o. Protection of the merchant marine and the colonies by a strong navy. 



THE COLONIES OF THE WORLD. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT, AREA, POPULATION, COMMERCE, ETC., OF THE COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES 

OF THE WORLD. 

The colonief^, protoetorateSj and dependencies of the world number 140. They occupy two-fifths of the land surface of the glo»}c, 
and their population is one-third of the entire people of the earth. Of the 500,000,000 people thus governed, over three-fourths live 
between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, or within what is known as the Torrid Zone, and all of the governing countries lie in the 
North Temperate Zone. Throughout the globe-encircling area known as the Torrid Zone no important independent government exists 
save upon the continent of America. 

The total imports of the colonies and protectorates average more than 11,500,000,000 worth of goods annually, and of this vast sum 
more than 40 per cent is jmrchased from the mother countries. Of their exports, which considerably exceed their imports, 40 per cent 
goes to the mother countries. Large sums are annually expended in the construction of roads, canals, railways, telegraphs, postal service, 
schools, etc., but in most cases the present annual expenditures are derived from local revenues or are represented by local obligations. 
The revenues of the British colonies in 1899 were £126,000,000, and their expenditures .£121,000,000. While the public debt in tlie more 
important and active of these communities aggregates a large sum, it is represented by canals, railways, public highways, harbors, 
irrigation, and other jmblic improvements intended to stimulate commerce and production, the railroads in operation in the British 
colonies alone aggregating 55,000 miles. 

The most acceptable, and therefore most successful of the colonial systems, are those in which the largest liberty of self- 
government is given to the people. The British colonial system, which has by far outgrown that of any other nation, gives, wherever 
practicable, a large degree of self-government to the colonies. The governors are in all cases appointed by the Cro^vn, but the law 
making and enforcing power, being left to legislative bodies which are elected by the people where practicable, in minor cases a portion 
being elected and a portion appointed, and in still others the appointments divided between the British Government and local municipal 
or trade organizatioirs, the veto power being in all cases, however, retained by the home Government. . The enforcement of the laws is 
intrusted to courts and subordinate organizations, v/hose members are in many cases residents or natives of the communities under their 
jurisdiction. In the French colonies less attention is given to law making and administration by local legislative bodies, tlie more 
important of the colonies being given members in the legislative bodies of the home Government. In the Netherlands colonies and in 
the less advanced communities under Britisli control the laws and regulations are administered in conjunction with native functionaries. 

Of the 140 ccjlonies, i)i'otectorates, dependencies, and ^^ spheres of influence" which make up the total list, tvro-fifths lielong to 
Great Britain, their area being about one-half of the grand total and their poimlation considerably more than ono-half of the grand 
total. I'' ranee is next in order in number, area, and population of colonies, etc., though the area controlled by France is but about 
onedhird tluit belonging to Great Britain and the population of her colonies less than one-sixth of those of Great Britain. 

In the more prosperous and progressive colonies the percentage of importations from the mother countries grorrs somewliat less 
as the business and prosperity increase. Tlie chief British colonies in North America (Canada and Newfoundland), which in 1871 
took 50 per cent of their importations from the home country, took in 1899 less than 25 per cent from the United Kingdom; those of 
South Africa (Cape Colony and Natal), which in 1871 took 83 per cent from the home country, took but 68.6 per cent in 1899; those of 
Australia and the adjacent islands, which in 1876 took 48 per cent from the home country, in 1899 took but 37 per cent. 

[In the statexncntB wliieti follow tlie infommtion lias been corn|>i]ed from tlic reports of the respective Govcrninents whcro practicable, and from standard 
publications, iiieludijig the Colonial Ollicc List (British), the Btatesmau'a Ycar-Book, Whitaker's Almanack, Almanach de Gotha, Statistican and Economist, 
Commercial y ear-Book, American Annual Cyclopajdia, etc.] 



COLONIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The method of government, population, area, revenues, expenditures, imports and export,«, etc., in the principal colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies of the British Empire are outlined in the following statements, which are arranged in alphabetical 
order under the grand divisions of the world to which they belong. 

The British colonies proper form three classes: (1) The Crown colonies, which are entirely controlled by the home Government; 
(2) the representative colonies, in which the Crown retains the control of public officers, but leaves tlie lawmaking to legislative bodies, . 
retaining, however, a veto on legislation; (3) those having responsible governments, in which the Crown, though appointing the 
governor, has no control over any public officer, the laws being made by legislative bodies, the Crown, however, retaining a veto on 
legislation. 
1464 
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EUROPE. 

GIBRALTAR. 

[Area, 2 square miles; popiilatiou, 24,701, ineludiiig garrison of 5,053 men.] 

A Crown colony in southern Spain, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean, The governor, appointed by the Crown, ia 
also commander in chief, exercising all the functions of government and legislation. Area, 2 sqnare miles; population, 24,701. The 
revenue is obtained from port dues, excise, post-olfice, rent of Crown estate, etc. The legal cm-rency is that of Spain — the peseta.* 

1899. 

Eevenue pounds sterling. . 59, 954 

Expenditure do 59,520 

Total tonnage of vessels entered (1898) tons.. 4,328,859 

Total tonnage of British vessels entered (1898) do 3,241,492 



[Area, 117 square miles; population, 181,650,] 

An island in the IMediterranean. Area, 117 square miles; population, 181,060. The governor, appointed by the Crown, is assisted 
by an executive council. Legislation is carried on by a council of government, 6 of which are appointed by the governor and 13 elected, 
Bevenuea are collected from customs, licenses, lands, rentals of Crown property, and postage. 

3S99. 

Revenue pounds sterling. . ^554, 265 

Expenditure do 35 1, 354 

Imports do..- 6,668,961 

Exports do.... 5,449,501 

Imports from United Kingdom do 297, 830 

Exports to United Kingdom do 919,207 

Total tonnage of vessels entered tons.. 3,297,712 

Total number of vessels entered , 3, 560 

Total number of British vessels entered -.-, 1, 514 

Public debt .pounds sterling.. 79,168 

ASIA, 

ADEN. 



[Area, 80 square miles; population, 41,910.] 



A peninsula on the Arabian coast. Area, 80 square miles (including Perim) ; population (1891), 41,910. The government is 
administered by a political resident, who is also commander of the troops. The government revenue is derived from a duty on liquor, 
opium, and salt. Local taxes go to the municipality. Aden is legally a portion of British India, and is also the center of a Ih-itish 
protectorate over the neighboring Arab tribes, which are independent of Turkish rule and in subordinate treaty relations with the 
government of India. 

Imports of merchandise: 1899- looo. 

By sea rupees.- 38,099,806 

By land do.... 2,750,444 

Exports of merchandise: 

By sea do 30,460,258 

By land .do.... 1,140,755 

Total tonnage of vessels entered ^ tons. . 2, 467, 665 

BIUTISH NOKTll BOKNEO. 

[Area, 31,106 square miles; population, 175,000.] 

A territory occupying the northern part of the island of Borneo, in the East Indies, midway between Hongkong and Port Darwin, 
Australia. Area, 31,106 square miles; population, 175,000. The government is administered by a governor in Borneo and a court of 
directors in London appointed under the charter. The governor is assisted by a treasurer-general and one resident each for the west 
coast, Labuan, and Duvel Bay, all appointed by the court of directors. The colony of Labuan is also under the government of the 
British North Borneo Company. The laws are based on the Indian penal, criminal, and civil procedure codes and local proclamations 
and ordinances. The military consists of a native force of 450 men under European officers with one machine and two mountain guns. 
The revenue is from stamp duty, licenses, import duties, royalties, land sales, opium tax, excise tax, etc, 

1899. 

Revenue - dollars., 542,919 

Expenditure do..., 410,290 

Imports...- - clo.... 2,456,998 

Exports.... - - — .do..-. 3,439,560 

i Value of peseta, 19.3 cent3. 
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CEYLON. 



[Area, 25,865 square miles; population, 3,477,094.] 



An island in the Indian Ocean. Area, 25,365 square miles; population (1899), 377,094. The government consists of a governor, 
aided by an executive council of 5 members and a legislative council of 17 members, including the members of the executive council, 
4 other ofticeholders, and 8 unofficial members axd representatives of different races and classes in the community. The island is divided 
into nine provinces, presided over by government agents, who, with their assistants and subordinate headmen, are the channel of com- 
munication betw^een the government and the natives. Justice is administered by a police and district courts and a supreme court, 
through laws based upon the Boman-Dutch law, modified by colonial ordinances. The British troops number 2,006, with a local volun- 
teer force of 1,170. Principal sources of revenue are customs, excise tax, licenses, stamps, port and harbor dues, and a tax upon salt. 

1899. 

Public revenue pounds sterling. . 1, 727, 543 

Public expenditure , -do 1, 663, 497 

Imports (including bullion and specie) do 7, 466, 157 

Exports (including bullion and specie) , do 6, 771, 794 

Imports from the United Kingdom r-^*^ 2, 103, 680 

Exports to the United Kingdom do 4, 071, 743 

Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared tons, . 7, 439, 205 

Post-offices, 1898 number.. 364 

Telegraph lines, 1900 miles.. 2,266 

Paper money in circulation, 1900 rupees. . 14, 237, 450 

Savings-bank deposits do 4, 910, 230 



[Area, 3,584 square miles; population, 227,900.] 



An island in the Mediterranean, 60 miles off the coast of Asia Minor. The government is administered, under the colonial office, 
by a high commissioner, assisted by an executive council of 4 members, and a legislative council composed of 18 members, 6 being official 
and 12 elected. The island is divided into three electoral districts, each returning 1 Mohammedan and 3 Christian members. There are 
six administrative districts, each represented by a commissioner, and having a court of law presided over by an English barrister, assisted 
by two native judges, one a Christian and one Mohammedan. There is also a sux)reme court for the whole island, consisting of two 
English judges. Revenue is derived chiefly from customs duties, excise, stamps, taxes on immovable property, and a salt monopoly, 

1900. 

Customs revenue, 1896-97 pounds sterling. . . 30, 571 

Total revenue, 1897 do.... 200,638 

Total expenditure do.... 134,682 

Total imports, 1899 ...do.... 289,962 

Imi>orts from the United Kingdom do 82, 411 

Total exports, 1896 do.... 264,851 

Exports to United Kingdom ^ do 55, 632 

Telegraph lines miles . . 

Let tern delivered: 

Local number.. 338,387 

Foreign do.... 289,397 

Public debt None. 

HONGKONG. 

[Area, 29 square miles; population, including military and naval, 254,400.] 

An island off the southeastern coast of China, ceded to Great Britain in 1841. It is a military and naval station for the protection 
of British commerce, and the center of a vast trade in many kinds of produce. There being no custom-house there are no official 
returns of the value of the imports and exports, but only mercantile estimates, which put the actual trade of the colony at over 
£20,000,000 per annum. In the year 1899 the shipping entering the port amounted to 6,720,769 tons. Hongkong is a Crown colony, its 
government being administered by a governor appointed by the home government, aided by an executive council of 8 members, together 
with a legislative council of 14 members. The revenue is derived chiefly from land, taxes, and licenses, and an opium monopoly, which 
together more than cover the expenses of administration. Justice is administered by a supreme court, a police magistrate's court, and a 
marine magistrate's court. 

1899. 

Bevenue dollars.. 3,610,142 

Expenditure - -- do.... 3,162,791 

Estimated imports and exports pounds sterling... 25,000,000 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 2, 688, 609 

Exports to the United Kingdom do 883,126 

Total tonnage entered tons.. 6,720,769 

Banknotes in circulation, 1898 - --.- dollars.. 10,121,597 

Coin in circulation, 1894 do.... 23,199,612 
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BEITISH INDIA. 

[Area, British India, 903,908; native States, 655,695; total, 1,559,603 square miles. Population, British India, 222,025,357; States, 65,097,993; total, 287,123,350.] 

British India comprises that part of the Indian peninsula directly or indirectly under British rule, and includes, in the general 
term, certain countries beyond that area which are under the control or protection of the governor-general. In the more limited sense of 
the term, British India applies to the districts under direct British administration, excluding native States, and in the statements which 
follow the term includes only the districts under direct British control and administration. The executive authority is vested in a 
governor-general, commonly termed viceroy, w^ho is appointed by the Crown and acts under the orders of the secretary of state for India, 
who is a member of the home (British) Government and conducts Indian business in England. The secretary of state for India is 
assisted by a council of not less than ten members, the major part of w^hom must have served or resided ten years in India and not have 
left India more than ten years previous to the date of their appointment. The governor-general, termed viceroy, who is appointed by 
the Crown or secretary of state, is assisted in his administration in India by an executive council of seven members, governors of 
provinces and lieutenant-governors becoming ex-ofhcio members of the council when it meets within their provinces. All acts of the 
supreme government in India run in the name of "The governor-general in council," but the governor-general has the power of 
overruling the opinions of the majority of his council. The council w^hen it meets for purposes of Legislation consists of the above 
members and ''additional members for making laws and regulations," and there are similar legislative councils in the chief provinces. 
In addition to the viceroy, or governor-general, the governors of Madras, Bombay, and the commander in chief, the ordinary members 
of councils of the governor-general, and the governors of Madras and Bouibay, and the governors of tlie presidency high courts are 
appointed by the Crown or home secretary of state. The appointment of lieutenant-governor is made by the governor-general, subject 
to the approval of the secretary of state. 

The business of the government of India is divided into departments of finance and connnerce, home affairs, revenue, agriculture, 
military administration, legislation, public works, and foreign affairs. Each department is under the charge of a secretary, and is also 
the special care of a member of the supreme council. Separate high courts have been established for the various provinces. Britisli 
India is now divided into thirteen local governments and administrations, which enjoy a large measure of financial and administrative 
independence. The unit of adminifitration throughout British India is the district, at the head of which is an executive officer called 
collector magistrate, or deputy commissioner, as the case may be. He has entire control, and is responsible to the governor of the 
province. The total number of these districts is at present 247. The chief justices of the courts of the provinces are former residents of 
England, but many of the judges and members of the lawmaking councils are natives. Appellate and original juris^liction is exercised 
in the supreme courts by 72 judges of chief courts, with jurisdiction over the whole province; 124 judges, with jurisdiction beyond one 
district; 492 judges of chief courts in a district; 1,208 subordinate district judges, and 7,5(>5 judges of lesser courts. 

Revenues are collected principally from lands, salt, opium, excise, customs, stamps, and provincial rates, the iukportance being in 
the order named. The most important source of income is the land revenue, which is levied according to an assessment on estates or 
holdings fixed periodically at intervals of from 'twelve to thirty years. In permanently settled tracts tlie land revenue falls at a rate of 
al)out one-third of a rui>ee per acre of cultivated land, and rei)resents, on an average, about one-fifth of the rental, or one-tv,enty-fourth 
of the gross value of the produce. 

The total length of railways open in India March 31, 1901, w^as 25,0;>5 miles. Nearly one-half of this mileage was State lines 
worked by companies, and one-fourth State lines worked by the State, about one- tenth being lines owned by native States and w^orked 
by companies or State railway agency. The total capital expended on the State railways in India to the end of 1899 was 1,808,431,230 
rupees; on State lines leased to companies, 443,002,150 rupees; on guaranteed railways, 523,110,640; total, including other lines, 
3,111,685,620 rupees. The total miles of roads maintained by public authority is 152,073. The irrigation canals are over 1,000 miles in 
length, wdth nearly 10,000 miles of distributaries? 

1900. 

Revenue, 1899 rupees.. 1,014,266,930 

Expenditure, 1899 ' do.... 974,653,830 

Imports of merchandise do . . . . 707, 1 18, 634 

Exports of merchandise do 1, 089, 76J , 873 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 487, 531, 91 1 

Exports to the United Kingdom do 308, 838, 872 

Number of educational institutions, 1899 149, 948 

Number of pupils in attendance 4, 357, 821 

Army expenditure rupees . » 223, 534, 500 

Arm y establish m ent : 

Number of Europeans 74, 288 

Number of natives 140, 640 

Land cultivated, 1899 acres.- 196,487,658 

Total tonnage of vessels entered, 1897 4, 470, 348 

Total tonnage of British vessels entered, 1897 3, 650, 004 

Railway lines in operation miles . . 25, 035 

Telegraph lines in operation, 1899 miles of wire. .1 k|' ^^g 

Number of paid messages sent, 1899 miles of line. . 5, 448, 600 

Number of telegraph offices, 1899 1 , 719 

Number of post-offices, 1899 29,122 

Number of letters delivered, 1899 431,012,691 

Number of newspapers delivered, 1899 32,122,502 
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The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure for 1890-97 (revised estimate) and 1900-1901 
(budget estimate), stated in rupees:^ 

[From The Statesman's Year-Book,] 



EXPENDITURE. 



HEADS OF EEVEMtJE. 



Eand roveriuo 

opium ., 

S.'Ut ,. ,.,.. 

,^!M!un<? 

Ex. 'ISO 

PniviiK'ial rutos 

Cu -loins 

As'ie.v-M'd taxes 

Foro^ts 

K{'£,Mstration 

TrlUuio 

Tntcrt'st 

rnst-«>l)i{'(\ tOiOi?"raph, and mint . 

( 'i V i1 (1<^]Kirt nutits. 

Mi-;t'f'! IfHH'oiis 

Ra il \v;i VH 

TrTiii-ation 

I5nii(f!njr^ mt;![ roads 

M ! li la ry <lop;ii tineRts 



Total revenue 1, 027, 985, 500 



1899 1»00 



liupees. 

2.58,012,000 

06,057,000 

88,187,000 

48. 475, 000 

57,909,000 

;:>7,718,000 

47. 299, 000 

19,540,000 

18, 6h6, 000 

4.221,000 

9,201,000 

9,W)9,000 

m, 994, 000 

17,029,500 

8,180,000 

246,904,000 

36, 228, OOO 

0. (>27, 000 

10,359,000 



1900-1001 I 



liuprr'i. 
27l.l>^0, 

(IS, r-oT. 

S7,(;76, 

49, on: 

57,2*.)0, 
b\K 19i^' 
47,0i;'>, 

19.5<)7, 

4,402: 

S>, 277: 

9, 4^o: 

;'5, 9r>3, 

17,003, 

8,101: 

2'>0.97!: 

30,09i, 
0. 057, 

l0.5.;-{ 



000 

im 

000 
000 

000 

000 

om 
000 
000 
000 

(H^O 
O'V) 
000 
OoO 
5(iO 
000 
000 



1,052,337,500 



HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. - 


1899-1900 


1900-1901 


Interest 


Jiupees. 
29, 317, 500 
18,894,000 
93'. 118, 500 
29,581,000 

101,733,500 

00, 778, 500 

31,094.500 

36,000 

247,091,000 
33, 026, 500 
61,961,500 

225,443,500 
3,000 


Mupees. 
29, 427, 500 


llofnnds, eornpens'itionp, etc 


18,657,000 


('luirg^es of i'ol''(H'ti''^n 


96,200,(XK) 


Post (inU'e,lc]i'fi^'ap]i^ and mint 


31, 6C6, 000 


( 'i vil s<ilafi<'s et(^ . 


166,3(2,000 


' >hs('oilaTKH>'.i.-> ei\ i! cliargcs 


59,011,000 


' l^'aminc relief fixul insurance 


60, 525. 000 


' ii.iii\\;»y eoir-tru<*tion -. 


1,278,000 
264,253.500 


' Ivaii\ii av re\ ensK* iH'COuiit . ... 


' Irrigation. , 


34,507,500 
62, 442, 000 


H^ti!(^inL^s and loadi 


Arinv , 


243,881,500 


l)(4Vn'-e works 








T0I a1 


992,679,000 I 1,058,191,000 


F'cpf^iidituie livirn provincial l>alances 


2, 985 000 ' S 259 mo 


Total expenditure charged against revenue. 

1 


989,094,000 


1,049,932,000 



1 Value of rupee 32.3 cents. 

[In the Above statements the native feudatory states are not Included. They ma3% however, be properly considered as within the British "sphere of 
influence," The Statesman's Year-Book, published in London, including them in its table of area and xiopulation of the EritisJi Empire, while Whi taker's Almanack, 
also published in London, reporting them as " subject to thcVontrol of the supreme (British) government, which is exercised in varying degree, being, generally 
iipeakiiig, governed by native princes, ministers, or councils, with the help and under the advice of a political officer of the supreme government." The British 
Statistical Abstract for the Colonial and Other Possessions of the Uiiited Kingdom gives their area at 595,167 square miles, with a population of 66,050,479, according 
to the census of 1891.] 

STR A ITS SETTLEMENTS. 

[Area, 1,512 square miles; population, 1899, 604,91^.] 

A British posBcssion on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, the name being derived from the Straits of Malacca, on which the 
settlements are situated. Tiie settlements include Singapore, Fenaug, or Prince of Wales Island, the province of Wellesley, and Malacca. 
The bulk of tlie population consists of Chinese and Malays. The government consists of a governor, appointed by the Crown, assisted 
by an executive council of 8 members and a legislative council of 9 official and 7 unofFiclal members, also appointed l:)y the Crown. Two 
additional unofficial members are appointed by the chamber of commerce at Singapore and Peiiang. The resideut councilors of Penang 
and Malacca have seats in both councils. The law of the colony is the common and statute law of England, qualified by Indian acts and 
local ordinances. The supreme court consists of the chief justice and 3 associate justices, a court of appeal, and a vice-admiralty court in 
Singai^ore and Penang; also magistrates' courts in each settlement. Revenues are collected from licenses, port and liarbor dues, land 
revenues, and stauips. The ]>orts are wholly free from duties on impiorts and exports. The garrison consists of 1 battalion of iufantry, 
2 batteries of European artillery, half a company of fortress engineers, and a company of Malay submarine miners; also an armed police 
f(jrce of 08 officers and 1,888 men, and a battery of volimteer artiller}^ of 105 men. The commerce centered at Singapore is largely a 
transit trade, passing thence to eastern Asia and Oceania. The Malay Federated States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, 
witli an area of 26,500 square miles and a population in 1891 of 418,527, are also under the general charge of the governor-general of the 
K tral ts Settlements. 

3S99. 

Total receipts dollars., 6,200,025 

Total expenditures do. . . . 5, 061, 013 

Imports ( exclusive of coasting traffic ),,. , do 283, 939, 452 

Exports (exclusive of coasting traffic) do 239, 054, 727 

Imports from United Kingdom do 29,380,082 

Exports to United Kingdom do 47, 015, 148 

Total tonnage of vessels entered tons. . 6, 595, 075 

js'oTE.— The 5Iexican silver dollar Is the standard coin. The British standard dollar and the Hongkong dollar arc also legal tender. 

AFRICA. 

BASUTOLAND. 



[Area, 10,293 square miles; population, 250,000.] 

Basutoland lies upon the northeast of Cape Colony, South Africa. It is governed by a resident commissioner, under the direction 
of the high commissioner for South Africa, the latter possessing legislative authority, which is exercised by proclamation. This colony 
is divided into 7 districts for fiscal and governmental purposes, each district being subdivided into wards, presided over by hereditary 
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chiefs. The currency is exchisiveiy British, but exchange is largely conducted by barter. The revenue is produced by the sale of 
licenses and by a native hut tax (20 shillings per annum), the post-offices, and an annual contribution of £18,000 from the Cape 
Colony government. 

1900. 

Kevenue. .pounds sterhng.. 69,769 

Expenditure do 59,492 

Population 250,000 

. Imports (dutiable only) pounds sterling.. 85,527 

Exports do..., 133,864 

BECHU ANA LAND. 

[Area, 386,200 square miles; population, estimated at 100,500.] 

A protectorate, adjacent to the Transvaal, Cape Colony, and Rhodesia. The government is administered by the British high 
commissioner of Cape Colony, who has the power of making laws by proclamation for the protectorate, where he is represented by a 
resident commissioner and two assistant commissioners. The population is almost entirely native, belonging to three principal tribes, 
whose chiefs rule their own people as formerly, but under the protection of the Crown, represented by a resident commissioner with 
assistants acting under the high commissioner of the Cape Colony. The revenue is collected from a hut tax by the chiefs, and customs 
duties on imports. Railroads and telegraph lines are in operation and being extended. 

1S99. 

Revenue pounds sterling . . 47, 51 1 

Expenditure do 88, 448 

Railways... .............................miles.. 586 

CAPE COLONY. 

[Area, 227,151 square miles; population, 2,265,500.] 

A colony of South Africa, belonging to the class known as the responsible-government colonies, having a constitution and a legisla- 
tive council which enacts the laws. The governor is named by the Crown, and by virtue of his office is commander in chief of the forces 
within the colony. His council consists of a prime minister, a treasurer, colonial secretary, attorney-general, commissioner of public 
works, and secret-ary of agriculture. The colony is divided into 77 divisions, and its dependencies into 80 districts, with a civil commis- 
sioner in each division, who is also a resident magistrate. There is in each of these divisions, except three, a council, composed of 6 
elected members, who have charge of roads, boundaries, beacons, and other matters of this character. The 97 municipalities are 
governed by mayors, or chairmen and councilors. The legislature consists of a legislative council of 23 members, elected for seven years, 
and a house of assembly of 95 members, elected for five years. These are elected by voters who must have a house property of the 
value of £75 or a salary of £50, and be able to sign their names and state in writing their occupations and addresses. Justice is adminis- 
tered by a supreme court, consisting of a chief justice and 8 associate justices, who hold sessions at Cape Town, and circuit courts in 
various districts. The Roman-Dutch law, modified by colonial statutes, forms the great bulk of the laws of the colony. Revenues are 
chiefly from customs, excise, and land taxes. The colony has a public debt of £31,409,755; about two-thirds of this sum is expended on 
railways, the remainder on harbors, public roads, etc. There are over 8,000 miles of roads in the colony proper, 1,990 miles of govern- 
ment railway completed, 500 miles under construction, and 6,619 miles of telegraph line. 

1899. 

Revenue pounds sterling. . 8, 781, 212 

Expenditure do 8,190,124 

Imports of merchandise do 14, 561, 373 

Exports of colonial produce do. ... 22, 831, 386 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 9, 911, 503 

Exports to the United Kingdom do 22,647,719 

Government railways miles. . 1, 990 

Private railways do 400 

Telegraph lines open do 7, 360 

Telegraph messages sent number. . 2, 582, 451 

Letters, newspapers, and cards posted do 33, 952, 027 

Total tonnage of vessels entered.. ....... tons.. 3,324, 147 

Total tonnage of British vessels entered do 3, 175, 855 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE, 

[Area, 42,217 square miles; population, 900,050.] 

A territory in Central Africa, lying on the southern and western shores of Lake Nyassa and extending toward the Zambezi; pro- 
claimed a British protectorate in 1891. The protectorate comprises the eastern portion of British Central Africa, and is administered 
directly through the foreign office of the Imperial Government by a resident commissioner and consul-general. The prote<'torate is 
divided into 12 administrative stations, in which regulations are enforced by officers appointed by the representatives of the Imperial 
Government. The army necessary to maintain order amounts to 1,285 men, mostly native troops, commanded by English officers. 

Area of the protectorate square miles. . 42, 217 

Population 900,650 

Revenue pounds sterling. . 31, 314 

Imports, 1899 do.... 99,290 

Exports, 1899 do.... 35,263 

Post-offices , 20 

No. 4 36 
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BBITISH EAST AFKICA. 

D.1 



[Atea, 1,060,000 square miles; popttlation, 2,5(M),(K30.] 



British East Africa, under the immediate control of the foreign office, consists of a large area on the mainland of eastern Africa 
(including the East Africa protectomte and Uganda protectorate), the area being estimated at more than 1,000,000 square miles. The 
East Africa protectorate, which extends from the TJmba to the Juba Ei^er and inland to the bordei^ of Uganda, is imder the control of 
a commissioner and the consul-general, appointed by the Crown, and is divided for purposes of administration into four provinces, each 
under a subcommissioner. The population is estimated at 2,500,000, including 25,000 Asiatic and 450 Europeans and Eurasians. The 
territory is held on a fifty years' lease from the Sultan of Zanzibar. A large portion of the territory is almost unexplored. 

The Uganda protectorate is administered by a special commissioner and commander in chief, but the native son of Mwanga 
nominally reigns. Uganda proper lies on the northwest shore of Lake Victoria, about 600 miles from the nearest point on the east coast 
of Africa, on the equator, and 600 miles west of the east coast of Africa. The total population of the protectorate is estimated at 
2,500,000, and of Uganda proper, 300,000. A railroad is being constructed to connect Uganda with the coast of Mombosa, the capital of 
the Eaat Africa protectorate. 

The Zanzibar protectorate is administered through an agent and consul-general, appointed by the Crown. The present Sultan, 
who was installed in 1896, rules over the native population. The city of Zanzibar, which has a population of about 30,000, was declared 
a free port in February, 1892, and remained so until October, 1899, when a 5 per cent ad valorem duty was imposed on imports. The 
revenues are mostly derived from customs dues and a tax on produce. 

East Africa protectorate : 1899. 

Customs revenue , pounds. . 69, 400 

Import>s, 1900 rupees. . 6, 642, 000 

Exx>ort«, 1900... do.... 1,825,000 

Zanzibar: 

Imports ,. pounds sterhng. . 1, 596, 606 

Exports do 1,513,407 

Imports from British India. .do. ... 491, 548 

Imports from Great Britain , do. . . * 146, 143 

Exports to British India .do 129, 896 

Exports to Great Britain .do 116, 964 

Total tonnage entering tlie port .tons. * 324, 961 

HATTRITIXTS. 

[Area, 705 square miles; pmpiilation, 379,659.] 

An island in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles cast of Madagascar. The area is 705 English square miles and the population 379,659, of 
which two-thirds were natives, of African, Chinese, and mixed races. The government is administered by a governor appointed by the 
Crown, aided by an executive council consisting of the military commander, colonial secretary, procureur-general, receiver-general, 
auditor-general, and 2 elected members of the council of government who are ex-officio members. There is also a council of government 
consisting of the governor and 27 members, 10 being elected, 8 ex officio, and 9 nominated by the governor. A constitution was granted 
in 1885, introducing an elective element into the legislature by which 10 members are elected. The principal sources of revenue are 
customs dues, licenses, permits, and railway traffic. 

1899. 

Total revenue rupees. - 9, 066, 313 

Total expenditure do 8, 407, 082 

Public debt jei,192,184 

Paper money in circulation, 1897 rupees. . 3, 114, 250 

Total imports of merchandise do. . . , 19, 096, 212 

Total exports of merchandise do, . . - 24, 745, 029 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 7, 403, 991 

Exports to the United Kingdom -do 1, 743, 225 

Total tonnage of vessels entered tons, . 377, 369 

Length of railway miles. . 105 

Revenue from railway rupees. , 1, 876, 302 

Exx)enditure on railway, 1896 do 1, 254, 133 

Letters, newspapers, etc. , delivered through post-offices ^ ^ number, . 2, 875, 360 

Deposits in government savings bank rupees. - 2, 885, 942 

NATAL. 

[Area, 85,019 square miles; population, 1891, 902,365.] 

A colony of Soutli Africa, formerly part of tlie Cape of Good Hope Settlement, but granted a charter of constitution in 1856, modified 
in 1875, 1879, and 1S93. Tlie province of Zululand was annexed in December, 1897. By .the present constitution legislative authority 
resides, in the Queen, a legislative council, and the legislative assembly. The governor is appoiuted by the Crown, and he in turn 
appoints the ministers, and, with their advice, the members of the legislative council. The legislative council consists of 12 members, 
who nnist be pr<>|:)erty owners, and who hold their seats for ten years, the president of the council being appointed by the governor. 
The legislative assembly consists of 37 members, chosen by the electors. No money bill can pass Unless recommended to the assembly 
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by message ol the gOTemor. Bevenues are collected from railways, customs, excise, land sales, mails, telegraphs, stamps, licenses, and 
a imtiv© hut tax. jgg^ 

Total revenue - pounds sterling. . 2,081,349 

Total expenditure - - do.... 1,914,724 

Public debt -^<>—- 9.^1^>143 

Imports - do.... 5,359,259 

Exports .....do.... 1,325,197 

Per cent of imports from tbe United Kingdom - ^^ 

Per cent of exports to the United Kingdom - ^ "^^ 

Tomiage of vessels entered in 1896 ...tons.. 1,397,306 

Bail ways constructed and worked by the government - ™i^^"S - ^^^ 

CHANGE RIVER COLONY. 

The territory occupied by Great Britain in 19(X), formerly known as Orange Free State, and that also occupied in tlie same year and 




be assisted by an executive coun^cil and that the general aim will be to provide a constitution leading to self-government. Municipalities, 
with the usual powers for local administration, are to he created at the various cities and centers, and local laws, customs, and conditions, 

as far as possible, respected. ■,...,., - i. 

The area of the colony, according to the Statesman's Yearbook ol 1901, is estimated at 48,326 square miles; it is divided into eighteen 
districts At a census taken in 1890 the white population was found to be 77,716-40,571 males and 37,145 females. Of the population, 
51 910 were bom in the Orange River colony and 21,116 in the Cape colony. There were, besides, 129,787 natives in the colony~6^791 
males and 61,996 females-making a total population of 207,503. The capital, Bloemfontein, had 2,077 white inhabitants in 1890 and 
1,302 natives, but the inhabitants are now probably at least double that nmnber. Of the white population, 10,761 were returned m 1890 
as directly engaged in agriculture, while there were 41,817 '^colored servants." 

TRANSVAAL COLONY. 




men and 107 450 women; the native population in April, 1896, was estimated at 622,500. The State Almanack for 1898 gave the 
population as follows: Whites, 245,397 (137,947 males and 107,450 females); natives, 748,759 (148,155 men, 183,280 women, and 417,324 
children)- total population, 1,094,156. The boundaries are defined in the convention of February 27, 1884, modified by suteequent 
conventioks relating to the district of Vrijheid, and the territory of Swaziland, The capital is Pretoria, with a white population of 10,000. 
The Transvaal colonv is speciallv favorable for agriculture as well as stock rearing, though its capacities m this respect are not yet 
developed It is estimated that 50,000 acres are under cultivation. The agricultural produce, however, is not siifiicient for the wants of 
the population. There are about 12,245 farms, of which 3,636 belong to government, 1,612 to outside owners and companies, and the 

rest to resident owners and companies. . ^ .. t^ t . , itt^ ^ i 

Gold milling is carried on to a great extent in the various gold fields, principally Barberton and V\ itwatersrand. 
The total value of gold production from the year 1884 has been: 



YEARS. 



1884.. 

imb. . 

188G.. 
1887. . 
1888-, 
1889.. 
1890. 
1891- 
1892. 



Pounds 
sterling. 



10, 

0, 

34, 

169, 

967, 

1,490, 

1,869, 

2,924, 

4,04i: 
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010 
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401 
416 

rm 

C45 
Wo 
,071 



YEARS. 



1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897.. 

1898 

Total 



Pounds 

sterling. 



480, 498 
607,152 
569,555 
(m, 821 
476, 260 
044. 135 



69,814,643 



WIST AFRICA. 

[Estimated area, 6(K),000 squfire miles; population, 33,000,000.] 

The British West African colonies, lying upon the coast of Western Africa, are the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Ganibia, and Lagos. 
Gambia which wae made a separate colony in 1888, has an administrative officer appointed by the Crown, assisted by an executive 
council knd a legislative council couBisting of 4 official members and 2 unofficial members nominated by the Cr<>wn. , , ,, 

^TooldOomt colony compriees a population estimated at 1,500,000, of whom 500 are Europeans, The natives are almost all 
Paeans, but the number of Mohammedans and Christians is steadily increasing. The admimst^^^^^^^ consists of a governor appomtea 
by^the Crown, assisted by an executive and a legislative council Schools have been established, the towns lighted and policed, and Obb 

"''"sL'ill'^^^ of whom 224 are resident Em^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Of the 

remainder the majority are liberated Africans and their descendants, brought from all parts oi Africa and as a result no less than 60 
m^^Tlmg^^^^ in Freetown and every Christian denomination represented. The administration is vested m a governor 
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appointed by the Crown, assisted by an executive council of 6 members and a legislative council of 5 official and 2 unofficial members. 
Bevenues are raised from specific duties on wines, spirits, ale and porter, tobacco, gunpowder, kerosene oil, lumber, hardware, salt and 
sugar, and a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on other goods. 

The colony of Lagos proper consists of the island of Lagos and the strip of coast land lying between Dahomey and Southern Nigeria. It 
contains an area of 985 square miles and about 85,607 of population. The administration of the colony is conducted by a governor, aided by 
an executive and a legislative council. Kevenues are derived chiefly from customs and excises. The Lagos protectorate includes an 
area of 21,000 square miles, extending from the limits of the colony proper west and northw^est to the French possessions, northeast aa 
far as Northern Nigeria, and to the east to the limits of Southern Nigeria. Its population is about 3,000,000, mostly Pagan, but contain- 
ing, approximately, 12,000 Mohammedans and 6,000 Christians. 

Gambia: 1899. 

Kevenue pounds sterling. , 46, 840 

Expenditure - do 30, 405 

Total imports (for consumption) do 240, 907 

Total exports do.... 241,936 

Gold Coast colony: 

Public revenue do.... 322,796 

Public expenditure - do..., 309, 658 

Total imports ..do..,. 1,323,218 

Total exports do 1,111,738 

Sierra Leone: 

Public revenue do.... 168,381 

Public expenditure do..., 145, 088 

Total imports , do 689,806 

Total exports do 336,011 

Lagos: 

Kevenue do 192,792 

Expenditure - do 223,289 

Im ports - - do 966, 595 

Exports do 915,934 

NIGEKIA. 

The protectorate of Nigeria in Western Africa includes the vast territory formerly controlled by the Chartered Royal Niger Company 
which was created by Sir George Goldie in 1882, under the name of the National African Company, for the purpose of securing this 
territory to Great Britain. The company^ after receiving its charter, which authorized it to make political treaties with the native chiefs 
and establish forms of government to provide for the cession of the territory to the United Kingdom in the year 1900, proceeded to make 
treaties with several native chiefs and tribal representatives, and gradually established a form of government and control over the vast 
area designated as Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria. The joint area which is now known under the general term of Nigeria 
covers, according to the Statesman's Year-Book, between 400,000 and 500,000 square miles, and its population is variously estimated at 
from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000; but in the absence of any census, no reliance can be placed on such estimates. It is certain, however, that 
a great number of towns in Nigeria contain considerable populations. Among these, Kano is said to contain about 100,000 souls (the 
funerals averaging 10 per diem ) ; Bida, 90,000; Ilorin, 50,000, and Yakoba, 50,000. About nine-tenths of the area and population of 
Nigeria were, until January 1, 1900, contained in the territories of the Chartered Royal Niger Company. With the object of this 
company, already stated, in view, political treaties conferring powers of administration or sovereign rights were made with several 
hundred nations, states, and tribes; but legal delays postponed, until July, 1886, the issue of the charter w^hich, after thirteen and a half 
years of successful government, was surrendered on January 1, 1900, the w^hole of Nigeria thus coming under the administration of the 
Crown. In 1884 and 1887 a British protectorate was declared over the whole of Nigeria. The seaboard regions betw^een the Lagos colony 
and the Forcados River, and between the Brass River and Kamerun were placed under consular jurisdiction, the Royal Niger Company 
having no influence in these portions. These seaboard regions were then known as the Oil Rivers protectorate; but no administration 
^^m established there until 1891, when Sir Claude MacDonald was sent out as imperial commissioner and consul-general to organize a 
government, which proved very successful. Soon afterwards the name of Niger Coast protectorate was given to these regions, and, in 1896, 
Sir Ralph Moore became imperial commissioner. In February, 1897, the Benin country, formerly governed by the Kings of Benin (or 
Addo), was included in the Niger Coast protectorate, and a British resident placed at Benin City. Considerable extensions were also 
made in the regions bordering on the Cross River. 

For administrative reasons, the new province of Nigeria is temporarily divided into two governments, called, respectively, 
Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria. The boundary between these starts from the Lagos boundary at Owo and running east 
crosses the Niger a little to the north of Idda and continues to a point near Ashaku on the Anglo-German frontier laid down in the 
convention of 1893. For fiscal purposes, the customs revenues of Nigeria and Lagos — that is to say, practically the entire revenue — will 
be collected on the seaboards by the goverments of Southern Nigeria and Lagos; and the allocation of this revenue to the three 
governments will be made by the secretary of state for the colonies. It is difficult to estimate the amount of this revenue, as the import 
and export duties of the Royal Niger Company are abolished. In the year 1899-1900 the total revenue amounted to £164,108. Imports, 
£725,798 (£597,998 from Great Britain); exports, £888,954 (£531,038 to Great Britain); in 1898-99, 379 vessels, of 559,912 tons, entered, 
and 375, of 551,555 tons, cleared. 

KHODESIA. 

[Area, about 425,728 square miles; population, 1,075,000,] 

Rhodesia includes all that vast area lying north and west of the South African Republic and the twenty-second degree of south 
latitude and south of the Kongo Free State, and extending east and w^est to the limits of the Portuguese and German possessions, except the 
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region known as British Central Africa protectorate, southwest of Lake Nyassa, already described. The Zambezi Biver divides Rliodesia 
into two sections, known, respectively, as Northern and Southern Khodesia. 

Khodesia is admmistered by the British South Africa Company under a royal charter granted in 1889, which vested in the company 
large powers of control, the right of constructing public works, and the maintenance of order. For purposes of administration Rhodesia 
is divided into three sections— Southern, Northeastern, and Northwestern Rhodesia. By orders in council promulgated in 1898 the 
administration of Southern Rhodesia is jointly vested in the company's senior administrator and a resident commissioner appointed by 
the secretary of state. These officers are assisted in the conduct of the government by an executive council consisting of 7 members. 
There is also a legislative council consisting of the senior administrator, the administrator of Matabeleland, the resident commissioner, 
and 5 members named by the company and approved by the secretary of state, and 4 elected members. The area of Southern Rhodesia 
is 192,000 square miles, with an estimated population of 461,965, of whom about 12,000 are Europeans. There are 3,234 miles of public 
roads, post-routes, etc., and 54 post-offices and 71 telegraph offices. 

Northwestern Rhodesia and Northeastern Rhodesia are administered by the British South Africa Company. By special arrangement 
Northern Rhodesia is policed by armed forces under the British Central Africa protectorate. 

1900. 

Revenue pounds sterling. . 310,000 

Expenditure do 700,264 

Gold production ounces.. 65,000 

Public roads completed miles.- 3,234 

Telegraph lines do 3,451 

Telegraph offices number.. 71 

Letters, cards, and packets dispatched do.... 1,072,179 

AMERICA. 

BERMUDAS. 



[Area, 20 square miles; population, 16,423.] 



A colony with representative government, located in the Atlantic Ocean 580 miles east of the coast of the United States and 677 
miles from New York, consisting of a group of 350 small islands, 20 of which are inhabited. The area is 20 square miles, of which 4,000 
acres are under cultivation. Population in 1899, 16,423, of which 6,282 were whites. The government is administered by a governor 
appointed by the Crown, assisted by an executive council of 6 members, a legislative council of 9 members appointed by the Crown, and 
a representative house of assembly of 36 members, elected by each of the 9 parishes. The electoral qualifications are the possession of 
freehold property of not less than $300 value. Revenues are produced from duties upon nearly all articles imported and from excise and 
local taxation. 

1899. 

Revenue pounds sterling. . 39, 955 

Expenditure do 39,243 

Public debt, March 31 do 44,800 

Imports do 394,388 

Exports do 119,151 

Imports from Great Britain do 104, 408 

Exports to Great Britain do 2, 063 

Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared tons. . 568, 779 

Total tonnage of British vessels entered and cleared do 483, 430 



[Area, 3,653,9i6 square miles; population, 5,338,883.] 

The Dominion of Canada now embraces Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory, thus including all British North America, exc pt ^Newfoundland and Labrador, The area is 
3,653,946 square miles, and the j)Opulation 5,338,883. 

The government consists of a governor-general and privy council appointed by the Crown, the legislative power being a parliament 
consisting of an upper house styled the senate and a house of commons. The members of the senate are api)ointed by the Crown for 
life, on the nomination of the governor-general and his council. The members of the house of commons are elected by the people, the 
term of service being five years. The senate consists of 81 members, of which 24 are from the Province of Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 
from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 from Manitoba, 4 from Prince Edward Island, 3 from British Columbia, and 2 from the 
Territories. The house of commons has 213 members. Each province is divided into districts for the election of members of the house. 
Elvery male subject of the full age of 21 years, the owner or occupier of real property of actual value, in cities, of 1200, and elsewhere, 
$150, or having an income from earnings of investments of not less than $300, or the son of a farmer or other owner of real property 
of sufficient value to qualify both father and son, or a fisherman with property valued at $150, is a voter. The "Queen's privy council" 
consists of premier and president of the council, secretary of state, postmaster-general, and ministers of trade and commerce, justice, 
marine and fisheries, railways and canals, militia and defense, finance, agriculture, public works, interior, customs and inland revenue, 
and two others without portfolio. Justice is administered by a supreme court composed of a chief justice and 5 associate justices; the 
exchequer court of Canada, the provincial courts, which include chancery, court of queen^s bench, court of error, supreme court, county 
courts, general sessions, and division courts. The 7 provinces forming the Dominion have each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a lieutenant-governor at the head of the legislative assembly. They have full power to regulate their own local affairs, and dispose 
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of their revennes^ provided that feey do not interfere with the action and policy of the central goYernnieni Eeveniies are collectec* 
chiefly from customs and excise, over one-half the total receipts being from customs and over one-fourth from excise. 

1900. 

Ordinary public revenue .......-.-..........•...-.>* i. - ... ^ ..... ^ * ., .. ........ $5% 029, 994 

Ordinary public expenditure ..... ^ . ^ 42, 975, 279 

Net public debt, July 1 266,274,538 

Total vahie of imports for home consumption — . . 180, 804, 316 

Total value of exports . 191,894,723 

Imports from Mnited Kingdom, 1899. ...i......... ...... 37,060,000 

Imports from United Htates' 93,007,000 

Exports to United Kingdom, 1899 99,092,000 

1:899. 

Total tonnao'o of vessel?! entered .tons. . 22, 662, 476 

Total toimaj^e of sea^oinj? vessels entered r. .do 6, 733, 151 

Total tonnage of inland lake vessels entered and cleared .......................... . .do. . . - 12, 183, 056 

Total tonnage of coasti n^ vef'sels entered ...... do ... ^ 15, 929, 325 

Pas^euirerf^ carried on railways ^ .----.. .^ .number. . 19, 133, 365 

Freight tf>nnage of railway? .tons. . 31, 211, 753 

Popt-oiFices , , . , .number. * 9, 4^ 

Ijotters. car<ls=i, newspaper?, etc. , delivered ^ - . .do 291, 089, Wd 

Teleprraph iinef? ^ ................ . .. .miles. . M, 074 

Telegraph wire do 81,266 

Telegraph Hues (miles of wire) 82, 219 

Telegraph messages sent * number. . 4, 830, 000 

Teleplione messages sent do 114, 953, 381 

FALKI.AND IBIxANDS. 



[Area, 7,Sf)0 g<iuaTe miles; population, 2,000.] 



A Crown eolony in the south Atlantic Ocean, 300 miles east of Magellan Straits, including about 100 small islands. -Total area, 
7,§00 square miles; population, 2,000. The government is vested in a governor, aided by an executive council of 3 membei^, Md t 
legislative council of 5, the members in each case being appointed by the Crown. The reveunes are from customs and rents of Crown lands. 

1899. 

Revenue pounds sterling. . 13, 219 

Expenditure do. ... 13, 314 

Total imports...... do 73,978 

Total exports , ..............do.... 139,203 

Imports from United Kingdom do. . . . 66, 733 

Exports to United Kingdom do 136, 345 

BEITISn GUIANA. 



[Area, 120,000 square miles; population, 287,288.] 



The colony of British Oniana includes the settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, and Betbice, on the noftheast <^ast of South 
America. The government consists of a governor assisted by a court of policy of 15 members, 7 oihcial and 8 elected by the direct voto 
of the people, in which the governor has two votes and a veto on any measure at any stage. The court of policy acts as a legislative 
council, except as to levying taxes, which belongs to a combined court composed of the court of policy and financial representatives 
elected by the i>eo])le. In addition to lliese then^ is an executive council ccmsistiug of the governor, the govenmient secretary, the 
attotney-geueral, anrl 6 other members nominated by the Crown; this council exercises all the execiitive and administrative functions of 
goveriunent other than those beliore mentioned. Qualifications of general electors hiclude ownership of at least 3 acres of land, or 
tenancy of a house of £40 rental, or an income of .€100 pc^r annum, or payment of a certain amount of taxes. 

1900. 

Revenue .... ^ ... 4 ..... . * pounds sterling . ^ 538, 838 

Expenditure ^ ... . ^ do. . . . 525, 542 

Pnblicdebt do 928,775 

Total imports -.. ....do.... 1,318,701 

Total dom esti c exports ^ do 1 , 927, 960 

Imports from United Kingdom .,* . ............«-..*.--...i -.-..-,... ....do.... 747, 189 

Exy)orts to United Kingdom ._............_..; do 964, 390 

Total tonnage; of vessels entered and cleared ....•,....,....- .........4 tons. . 653, 475 

BEITISH HONDURAS. 

tAteft, 7,S62 sqttate ttiiles; p(:^mlatiOtt, fto,226.] 

A Crown colony in central America, south of Yucat*n, and fronting 011 the Caribbean Sea. The government is administered by a 
govemor, assisted by lin executive council which includes the colonM secretary and treasurer, the attorney-general, and two oth^ir 
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members. The legislative council includes a colonial gecretar%% trenstirerj attorney-general, and not less than 5 unofficial membera 
appointed by the sovereign. Ke venues are derived from customs, duties, excise, land tax, and the sale and letting of Crown lands. 

1899. 

Bevenne .... . . . . .• .pounds sterling. . 51, 535 

Expenditure ...........v.............................. ...do 53,994 

Public debt..... ■. ...do.... 37,736 

Total value of imports. do 212, 237 

Total exports. ...do 263,090 

Importe from United Kingdom do GG, 562 

Expoits to United Kingdom , do 177, 033 

Total tonnage of vessels entered find cleared tons . , 382, 258 

Total tonnage of British vessels entered and cleared do . . . 156,51 9 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 

[Area, 162,200; population, 214,006.] 

Newfoundland is an island, the t^A^lfth largest in the world, located at the mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Labrador, on the 
mainland adjacent to Newfoundland, a dependency of Newfoundland, forms the most easterly part of America. The area of Newfound- 
land is 42,000 square miles; its population is 210,000. Tlie area of Labrador is 120,000 square miles, and its po|>ulation (in 1891) 4,106. 
The government is administered by a governor, appointed by the Crow^i; a responsible executive council of 9 members; a legislative 
council of 15 members, appointed for life; and a house of assembly of 36, elected by the people every four years, 

1899. 

Gross public revenue (including loans) pounds sterling. . 349,867 

Gross public expenditure (including loans) do 365, 657 

Public debt /. ....do.... 3,407,558 

Total imports do 1,283,132 

Total exports do.... 1,425,270 

Imports from the United Kingdom do 397, 607 

Exports to United Kingdom do.... 296,561 

Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared .tons. „ 1, 241, 490 

.Total tonnage of British vessels entered and cleared do . . . 1 , 045, 572 

Total railways open miles. . 638 

Telegraph lines ojjen do. . . 1, 314 

JAMAICA. 



[Area, 4,424 square miles; population, 745,104.] 



An island situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 miles south of Cuba, the largest of the British West Indian islands. Its area, including 
Turks and Caicos islands, is 4,424 square miles; population, 745,104. Tlie government consists of a governor ai)pointed l>y the Crown, 
assisted by a privy council and a legislative council, consisting, in addition to the governor, of the senior military ohicer, the colonial 
secretary, the attorney-general, director of public works and collector-gen em I, and of such other persons, not exceeding 10, as the 
Queen or governor provisionally may appoint, called nominated members, and 14 members elected by the people, one for each parish 
of the island. Laws ate administered by a high court of justice, circuit court, and a resident magistrate in each parish. Be venues are 
raised from customs, excise, and local taxation, about one-half being from customs. 

1899. 

Public revenue ....... . pounds sterling. . 773, 610 

Expenditure .-..--..-..-... do 719, 059 

Public debt do.... 2,149,412 

Total imports (including specie) do 1, 870, 040 

Total exports.. do.... 1,899,990 

Kailways miles. . 1 85 

Telegraph do 698 

Messages deUvered, 1897 : 96,812 

XiCtters and post cards delivered through post-offices number. . 5, 073, 350 

BAHAMAS. 
[Area, 5,450 square miles; population, 47,565.] 

A group of 20 inhabited islands and a lai-ge number of uninhabited islands and rocks off the southeast coast of Florida, Area, 
5,450 square miles; population, 47,565. The government is vested in a governor, aided by an executive council of 9 memberB, a 
legislative council of 9 members, and a representative assembly of 29 members. Electors are required to have a small property 
qualification. Bevenues are raised from customs, excise, and local taxation, about one-half being from customs. 

1899. 

Public revenue ...- pounds sterhng.. 83,055 

Public expenditure - do 69,251 

Public debt do.... 112,826 

Total imports (including bullion and specie) , do 329, 107 

Total exports (Incindiiig bullion and specie) do 169, 14B 
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THE WINDWABD ISLANDS. 

[Area, 524 square miles ; population, 157,401.] 

A group of islands formimg the eastern barrier to the Caribbean Sea between Martinique and Trinidad. They include St. Lucia, 
St. Yineent, the Grenadines, and Grenada, and are under the control of a governor and commander in chief appointed by the Crown, 
>vho appoints, subject to apprpval by the Crown, a legislative council in each of the islands. Each town has a board for local affairs, 
senuelective for the chief town and wholly elective for the others, and each parish a nominated board for roads and sanitation. Each 
island is in charge of an ''administrative and colonial secretary," w^ho cooperates with the council in the forming and administration of 
laws and regulations. Although all of these islands are under one governor, there is no common legislature, laws, revenue, or tariff, 
each island having its own legislature and laws, although a common court of appeal administers law for all of the islands. The area 
of Grenada is 133 square miles; its population 64,098; St. Yincent has an area of 132 square miles; population, 44,633; St. Lucia, 233 
square miles; population, 48,650. 

1899. 

Eevenue of group pounds sterling. . 172, 446 

Expenditure of group - do 171, 299 

Imports of group do 613,419 

Exports of group do 399, 822 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
[Area, 701 square miles; population, 136,666.] 

A group of islands divided into five presidencies: Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands. They lie north 
of the Windward group, and southeast of Porto Rico. They are under one governor and commander in chief, with a colonial secretary. 
The federal executive coimcil is nominated by the Crown, and of the federal legislative council, 8 members are nominated and 8 elected. 
Three of the latter are chosen by the elective members of the local legislative council of Antigua, 2 by those of Dominica, and 3 by the 
unofficial members of the local legislative council of St. Kitts. The federal legislative council meets annually. The area of the Leeward 
Islands, combined, is 701 square miles; population, 136,666. 

1899. 

Public revenue - pounds sterling. . 121, 561 

Public expenditure do 143, 285 

Public debt , do.... 294,121 

Imports (including specie and bullion) do 365, 367 

Exports (including specie and bullion) do 373, 151 

BARBADOS. 

[Area, IGC square miles; population, 192,000.] 

An island of the British West Indian possessions, lying east of the Windward Islands. Area, 166 square miles; population, 192,000. 
The government consists of a governor, executive council, and executive committee, and a legislative council of 9 members, appointed 
by the Sovereign, and a house of assembly of 24 members, elected yearly. 

Bevenue pounds sterling. . 176, 022 

Expenditure - do.... 207,884 

Public debt do.... 414,000 

Total imports (including specie and bullion) , do 998, 007 

Total exports (including specie and bullion) do 845, 590 

Imports from United Kingdom - do 429, 148 

Exports to United Kingdom t do 50, 630 

TEIKIDAD. 

[Area, 1,868 square miles; population, 281,917.] 

The most southerly of the West Indian Islands, lying near to the north coast of South America, being 16 miles distant from the 
coast of Venezuela. Area, excluding Tobago, which is a part of the colony of Trinidad, 1,764 square miles; population, 281,917. The 
government is administered by a governor, an executive council of 7, and a legislative council of 9 official and 11 unofficial members, all 
appointed by the Crown. The island of Tobago, lying adjacent, has an area of 114 square miles and a population of 21,400, and is under 
the control of the governor and council of Trinidad. 

1899. 

Eevenue - - pounds sterling., 651,135 

Expenditure do.... 650,760 

Public debt - do.... 923,413 

Total imports...-. do..., 2,535,965 

Total exports - - do.... 2,572,891 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 



[Area, 2,972,195 square miles; population, 3,756,89^.] 



The Commonwealth of Australia includes the five colonies into which the continent of Australia was formerly divided, viz, Kew 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia; also Tasmania, an island at the southern extremity of the 
continent of Australia, 120 miles distant from the mainland. The union of these six colonies as the Commonwealth of Australia was 
authorized by an act of the British Parliament in the year 1900, and, after the acceptance of its terms, the date January 1, 1901, ^^aH 
fixed as that upon which the Commonwealth should be established, and the Earl of Hopetoun selected as the first governor-general of tlie 
new Commonwealth. The constitution under which this union is formed is summarized as follows by the Colonial Office List of 1901 : 

The constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia is contained in the act of Parliament 63 and 64 Vict., cap. 12. The opening 
part of the act recites that the union is to be indissoluble, and provides for the admission of other Australasian colonies and possessions 
of the Queen. It makes provision for the proclamation and date of establishment of the Commonwealth, declares the binding force of 
Commonwealth laws, and makes definitions. The federal council of Australasia act, 1885, is repealed, and the Commonwealth is declared 
to be a single self-governing colony for the purpose of the colonial boundaries act. 

The leading features of the constitution i)roper are as follows: 

The Parliament consists of the King, a senate, and a house of representatives. A governor-general is to be appointed to act for 
the King. 

The senate consists of six members from each State. The number may be increased or diminished, but so that the equal repre- 
sentation of the original States is maintained, and no original State has less than six senators. The qualifications of the (Electors of tlui 
senate and of the senators are the same as in the case of the house of representatives. Senators are to be chosen for six years. 

The house of representatives has twice as many members as the senate, and the number of members for each State is in proportion 
to the population, but not less than five for any State. The qualification of electors is the same as in the case of the more numerous 
house in each State. Qualifications of a member to be (a) 21 years of age; (h) to be an elector or entitled to be; (c) resident tliree 
years: id) natural born or naturalized five years. 

House may continue to exist for three years from first meeting, but maybe dissolved sooner; number of members may be increased 
or diminished by Parliament, subject to the constitution. 

The general powers of the Parliament are thirty -nine in number, tlie principal of which are to make laws for trade, taxation, 
bounties, borrowing, postal services, naval and military, statistics, currency, banking, insolvency, corporations, divorce, marriage, old- 
age pensions, immigration and emigration, railways, ele. Exclusive powers in regard to the seat of government, State dei)artmenls 
transferred, and other matters declared by the constitution to be within the exclusive power of the Parliament. 

Money bills not to originate in nor to be amended by the senate, which house may, however, return the bill, requesting any 
omission or amendment. Equal power in all other matters. Tacking bills prohil>ited. 

Provision for deadlocks: Joint dissolution, and if again passed in lower house and rejected in Senate, a joint sitting to be held, and 
if passed by an absolute majority of total number of both houses, disputed bill to become law. 

A bill having imssed both houses the governor-general shall either assent, withhold assent, reserve tlie bill, or return it, and 
recommend amendments. 

Executive power vested in King and exercisable by governor-general in council, who may aj)point ministers of state. 

State departments of customs and excise transferred to commonwealth on its establishment. Departments of posts, naval and 
military, defense, light-houses, etc., and quarantine on a date or dates to be proclaimed. 

High court of Australia established; appellate and original jurisdiction. 

Collection of customs to pass to commonwealth. Customs and excise duties to be uniform, and intercolonial free-trade established 
within two years after the establishment of the commonwealth, after which period the Federal Government shall have exclusive powc^r 
to levy such duties as well as bounties in the production or export of goods. Western Australia may continue duties in force on inter- 
colonial goods at the establishment of uniform tariff for five yeai^s, subject to reduction of one-fifth each year. 

Of the net revenue from customs and excise not more than one-fourth to be applied by commonwealh toward its expenditure. 
This holds good for the first ten years and thereafter until the Parliament provides otherwise. 

Eight of States to reasonable use of river w^aters for conservation or irrigation reserved. 

Interstate commission appointed to regulate trade and conunerce and i^revent discriminations being made by any State which may 
be deemed unreasonable or unjust to any other State. 

Constitutions, powers, and laws of States protected. State debts may be taken over. 

Admission of new States provided for. Commonwealth to protect States against invasion or do*nestic violence. 

Seat of government to be in New South Wales, not less than 100 miles from Sydney, and to be within federal teiTitory. PMrliament 
to meet at Melbourne until it meets at the new capital. 

Constitution may be altered by an absolute majority of each house; then to be submitted to electors, and if in a majorit}' of Stafes 
a majority of electors voting approve, then the change may be made. In (;ase of a deadlock between the two houses, renewed after threes 
months' interval, the governor-general may submit the question to the electors in each State qualitied to vote for the lower lionsc. 

An alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State, or the minimum nmnber of representatives of a Stj^te, or 
altering its limits, or in any way affecting the provisions of the constitution in relation to it, sliall not l)ecome law without tlie apin-oval 
of a majority of the electors of such State. 

The financial isection of the act is too intricate to be briefly summarized. (See sections 81-105 of tlie act. ) 

It will be observed from the foregoing sununary that the constitution follows that of the United States rather than tluit of (Canada, 
so far as the distribution of Federal and State powers is concerned. The matters belonging to the commonwealth are limited to tho^<^ 
expressly specified, and in other respects State powers are maintained. 

The governorships of the States are still filled by the Crown, and Uie governors correspond directly witli the secretary of stat-. 
The governor-general is, however, kept informetl of the correspondence passing between the governors of the different Stntcs and tiie 
colonial office. 

The new commonwealth formed from these seven colonies is, according to the latest statistics, 2,972,195 s<inare miles in extent, and 
has a population of tS,756,894, The table which follows shows the area, population, revenue, expenditnre, debt, total inq>orts, total 
exports, and other data with reference to each of these colonies in the latest attainable year, the tigiu'cs of the colony of Noi'therii 
Australia being, however, hicluded with those of South Australia. It is proper to add tluit the figures of imports and ex[)ortH include 
the conunerce of each colony with its neighboring colonies, as well as with other parts of the world. Under the new organization, l)y 
which these seven colonies form a single commonwealth, the commerce betw^een the colonies so included will not be further clas^ilied as 
'* foreign commerce," and the figures of the "foreign commerce'^ of the Austrahan colonies, which was in the past materially swelled 
by the inclusion of the intercolonial trafiic, will probably be materially reduced, since they will in the future show simply the conunerce 
of the seven colonies with other countries of the world and not each with the other as heretofore. A table published on another page 
ehows the proportion of commerce which is intercolonial and the proportion with otlier countries. 

No. 4 37 
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AkeAj Population, EF.VExrE, Expexdituke, Imports, Exports, Tonnage, and Railways of the Various Colonies of the Austrlasian 

COMMONWEALTfl, NORTH AU8THALIA BEING IKCLUDM) WITH SoUTH AlJSTRALI^ FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES. 



COLONIES. 



New South Wales . 

Queensland 

South Australia... 
Tasmania ...... ^ . . 

Victoria.,.. -. .. 

Western Australia 

Total. 



Area. 



^V;. 7ntlct/. 

;uo,70() 

im, GIK) 
2t>,2l5 
87, K84 

975,209 



2, 972, 195 



Popula- 
tion. 



Ucvcmie, 
18<KK~1900, 



1.350,650 
512, ti04 

:r/a. 700 

182,508 

i,ig;). too 

171,0^2 



9,073,730 
4,:>8h/207 
2, 780. ?^rvS 
9iS, 970 
7, 'm\ 251 
2,6l«.081 



Expendi- 
ture, 
1899-1900. 



£ 
9,811.102 
4, 5 to, 418 
2, 779,;U7 
871, 45 t 
0, 956, 953 
2, :.;90, 44S 



75t), SU4 



28,289,103 i 27,1.555,992 



J>ebL 1900. 



£ 
05,532,993 
35,226,061 
20. 150, 180 
8,253,912 
4S,77t;885 
11,80-1,178 



Total im- 
ports. 



25,591,315 
0,701,097 
0.884,358 
1,709,324 

17, 952. 89 1 
4, 473, 532 



103,748,812 I 03,438,520 



Total ex- 
ports. 



28,445,460 
ll,i)42,858 
8, 388, 390 
2,577,475 
18.507,780 
0, 985, 042 



70, 907, 017 



Imports 

from 

Unlteti 

Kingdom. 



£ 
8.211,351 
2,^K)5,437 

2, 040, m 

501.120 
5, 990, 027 
1,550,029 



21,198,391 



Exports to 

Unitecl 
Kingdom. 



£ 
8,902,480 
4,272,952 
2. 805, 787 
1; 039, 040 
5,048,150 
3,774,217 



2(), 533, 25(> 



Begis- 
tered 
tcm- 
nage. 



TORA. 

122,1 a 
22, 795 
50, 8G6 
15, 379 
37, 837 
12. 095 



201,719 



Tonnag-e 
entered 

and 
cleared. 



6, 995, 5.51 
l,4G4,0(v3 
3,429.100 
1,318; 115 
5,311,455 
2, 03^', 018 



21,180,998 



Rail- 
way 
Open, 



2, sm 
2,800 
1, 882 

r>i7 
3,100 

1,859 



13,135 



FIJI ISLANDS. 

[Area, 7,435 square miles; population, 122,673.) 

A Crown colony, consistmg of several small islands, 500 miles northwest of Samoa. The goveTiiment is administered by a governor, 

appointed by the Crown, assisted by an exeentive council of four members. Laws are enacted by a legislative council of six official and 

six unofficial members, all appointed by the Crown, Native chiefs rule the native jiopulation. An elaborate description of the 

government and conditions will be found on another page. 

1899. 

Kevenue • ,.. pounds sterling . - 98, 621 

Expenditure ,.-. , do 95, 668 

Tonnage entered and cleared. tons. . 255, 447 

Imports- -* ,. - --- -pounds sterling. . 263, 044 

Exports . , , .-.-.,, - -do. . . . 481, 857 

Exports of sugar ,.. tons. - 28, 403 

Exports of fruit - pounds sterling. . 30, 606 

Exports of copra .-.-.- .do.... 73, 421 

Telephone 1 ines miles . - 120 

NEW GUINEA. 

[Area, 9O,M0 square miles; populatioa, 850,0(M).] 

British New^ Cluinea is a Grown colony occupying the southeastern portion of New Guinea and several small outlying islands. 
The colony is administered by a lieutenant-goveTiior, advised by an executive and legislative council. 

1900. 

Revenue . ..,,.- pounds sterlioig. . 13, 834 

Expenditure (1899) ,,.,.. ............. ....do.... 15,683 

Imports .....do.... 72,216 

Exports ^ do 56,187 

Gold export .-.* *•,.. ........ounces.. 12,012 



NEW ZEALAND. 

[Area, 104,4H sq^iare miles; population, 790,359.} 

A colony 1,200 miles east of Australia, consisting of three large and several smaller islands. The government is administered by a 
governor and a general assembly consisting of two chambers, a legislative council of 45, and a house of representatives of 74 members, 
who are elected for three years. Women are entitled to register as electors and vote for members of the house of representatives, but 
are not qualified for election nor for appointment to the legislative council. Eevenuei are derived from customs, railways, land and 
income taxes, and other sources, 

Eevenue pounds sterling.. 5,699,618 

Expenditure , do ... . 4, 858, 511 

1899. 

Total imports pounds sterling.. 8,739,630 

Total exports do.... 11,938,335 

Imports from United Kingdom do 5,526,646 

Exports to United Kingdom .- do 9,427,515 

Vessels entered , , tons.. 811,183 

Vessels cleared do 807,866 

Eegistered tonnage do 129,583 

Railways miles. . 2,271 

Telegraph lines do 6,910 

Letters, newspapers, etc., dispatched .-..• number.. 74, 818, 059 
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FRANCE. 

TJae colonies, protectorates, dependencies, and ''spheres of influence" of France are second in number only to those of Great Britain, 
numbering 29, with a total area of 4,317,826 square miles and a population, according to lateet estimates, of 61,870,560. The special trade 
of France with French colonies in 1899 amounted to 471,034,000 francs for imports and 475,411,000 francs for exports. Of the imports 
into the colonies 65.6 per cent was from France and of the exports from the colonies 62.6 x>er cent was to France. 

ASIA. 

French colonies in Asia include French India and French Indo-China. Under the title *' Frencli Indo-OIiiiia" are inchided Cocliin 
China, Tonkin, Anam, and Cambodia, which have, to a certain extent^ been in(*orporated. The superior council, of Indo-China fixes 
the budget of Cochin China, and advises as to the budgets of Anam, Tonkin, and Cambodia. 

FEEXCII INDIA. 

[Area, 200 square miles; population, 280,000.] 

The French possessions in India consist of Pondichery, Karical, Oulgaret, Yillenour, Nedounkadou, Shandernagar, Bahour. La 
Grande Aldee, Mah^', and Yanaon. They are divided into iive dependencies, the total area being about 200 .squai-e miles and the 
population 280,000. The government is administered by a goS^ernor, wdio resides at Pondichery, and the colony is represc^nted in the 
Chambers by one senator and one deputy : 

Local revenue and expenditures (budget of 1900) rupees^ ..1,1 35, 678 

Expenditures of France ( budget of 1901 ) francs^ . , 494, 083 

Debt (annuity) (budget of 1901) do... 101,156 

Vessels entered, 1899 tons.. 509,422 .r. 

Letters delivered from the post-oflice number, . 672, 698 

FRENCH INDO-CHIKA: ANAM. 

[Area, 88, 7S0 square miles; jyopulatioii, 6,000,000.1 

A protectorate in the eastern part of the Indo-China peninsula, fronting upon the China Seti. Its area is 88,780 s<|uare miles and 
its estimated population 6,000,000. The government is administered by Prince Buu Lam, proclaimed king in 4889, under the title of 
Thanh Thai, but subject to the general control of the French.governorrgeneral. Three ports are open to Euroiiean cGumierce, but tlie 
customs revenue is controlled by France. French troops occupy a part of the citadel of Hue, the cai>ital. Anamite officers, under 
control of the French Go verninent, administer all of the hiternaLaffairs. 

Imports, 1899 francs.. 4,173,567 

Exports, 1899 do 6,567,491 

Imports from France, 1899 do 824,458 

Exports to France, 1899 do 727,401 

A'^essels entered tons. . 105, 178 

CAM BOB! A. 

[Area, 40,530 square miles; population, J ,500,000.] 

A French protectorate in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, having an area of 40,530 square miles and a population of 1,500,000, consisting 

of Malays, Chinese, and Anamites, and a small European population. The government is administered by King Norodom, subject to 

the direction of the French governer-general. 

Mexican tlollar.s. 

Imports, 1896 4,000,000 

Exports, 1896 , 10,000,000 

Budget for 1897 2,025,000 

Note. — For the year 1899 the trade Btatisties are included in those of Cochin China. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

[Area, 23,160 square miles; population, 2,323,500.] 

A colony in the Indo*Chinese peninsula south of Anam, having an area of 23,160 square miles and a population of 2,323,499, 
consisting of Anamites, Cambodians, Chinese, Malays, and Malabarians, with a French population of 5,000. The colony is represented 
in the Chambers by one dej)\ity. An army of 3,600 troops is maintained, one-third being French and the remainder Anamite soldiers. 
The government is directly administered by French officials. 

1899. 

Imports into Cochin China and Cambodia francs. . 66, 234, 008 

Imports from France into Cochin China and Cambodia do .... 28, 939, 363 

Exports from Cochin China and Cambodia .do 111, 004, 950 

Exports to France from Cochin China and Cambodia . ... do 19, 101 , 860 

Expenditure of France (budget of 1901) ,.- do.... 320,012 

Local budget, 1900-..,-......- ^ Mexican dollars. . 4,439,500 

1 Value of rupee, 32.4 cents; franc, 19.3 cents. 
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TONKljr, 

[Area, 119,660 sqiiare miles; population, 12,000,000.] 

A French possesKsion adjoining Cochin China, having an area of 119,660 square miles and a population estimated at 12,000,000. The 
government is administered by a French residency. A large share of this territory was formerly held by Siam, but was annexed by France 
in 1893. A railroad 64 miles long has been constructed and is to be extended to the Chinese frontier. The transit trade to and from 
Yunnan amounts to about 8,200,000 francs annually. The army is composed of 18,555 officers and men, of which one-third are natives. 

1896. 

Imports francs-. 45,016,918 

Exports .do.... 20,364,847 

Imports from France , do 24, 669, 104 

Exports to France do 2, 118, 596 

Vessels entered tons,, 461,454 

Expenditure of France (budget of 1901 ) francs.. 488,000 

Local budget Mexican dollars,. 4,072,200 

Post-offices (including Anam) 79 

AFRICA. 

ALGERIA. 

[Area, 1M,000 .square miles; population, 4,394,000.] 

A colony on the north coast of Africa, extending southward into the Sahara, with boundaries not clearly defined, large portions of 
the Sahara being claimed both by the French Government and the nomad tribes who inhabit it. The area is stated at 184,000 square 
miles; population, 4,394,000, of which 318,000 are French, 446,000 belonging to other foreign nations, the remainder natives. The 
Algerian Sahara includes about 123,500 square miles, with a population of about 50,000. Algeria is not included in the general term of 
the French colonies, having a government ancl laws distinct from the other colonial possessions, and being looked upon as a part of 
France, the French Chambers alone having the right to legislate for Algeiia, while such matters as do not come within the legislative 
powder are regulated by the decree of the President of the Republic. The government of Algeria is administered by a governor-general, 
assisted by a council, whose function is purely consultative. A superior council meets annually, composed of delegates sent by each of 
the departmental general councils. 

Bevenue budget estimate, 1900 francs. . 55, 918, 711 

Expenditures budget estimate, 1900 , do 71, 053, 824 

Imports, 1899 do 319,848,000 

Exports, 1899 do.... 346,415,000 

Imports from France, 1899... do 260,422,000 

Export® to France, 1899 .do 279,675,000 

Vessels entered .tons. . 1, 604, 906 

Number of post-ofiices . , 573 

Telegrax)h lines miles. , 7, 260 

Length of railway lines, 1899 do*. . . . 2, 190 

FRENCH KONGO AND GABUN. 

[Ar®a, 491,000 sqviaF€ miles; population, 15,000,(K)0 (includes Bagirrai).] 

A protectorate on the right bank of the Kongo and along the north bank of the Mobangi, liaving a total area of 491,000 square mileja, 
and a x)opulation estimated at 15,000,000 natives and 300 Euro])eans. The territories are under a commissioner-general, who, assisted by 
two lieutenant-governors, hag charge both of the civil and military administration. There are 56 schools, 31 post-ofiices, and 27 military 
stations. 

Vessels entered in 1898 tons.. 250,009 

French vessels entered in 1898 do 127, 667 

Local budget, 1900..... francs,. 3,834,060 

Imports, 1900 .....do..., 6,690,263 

Exports, 1900 -. do.... 6,625,041 

Imports from France, 1900 do 2, 436, 855 

Export.s to France, 1900 do 1,608,173 

Expenditure of France ( budget of 1901 ) do 2, 078, 000 

Letters transmitted - 346, 000 

FBENCH WEST AFBICA AND THE SAHAKA. 

This territory includes the larger part of northw^est and central Africa, adjacent to the Senegal and upper part of the Niger rivers, 
besides the part of the Sahara Desert south of Algeria to the Lake Oliad and east to the Nile basin. After the convention with the 
LTnited Kingdom of June 14, 1898, providing for the delimitation of the possessions and spheres of influences claimed by hoih countries 
the administration of the French territory was reorganized, the middle Niger region, including the greater part of the area \^ itbin the 
bend of the river, being put under a separate military administration, while the w^estern portion of the old Sudan province was united 
with Senegal, under the administration of a civil governor. French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, and Dahomey were also largely extended 
by the addition of Sudan territory. 
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SENEGAL. 



The colony of Senegal occupies the coast region between the Sahara and the river Gambia, extending about 900 miles inland to the 
boundary of the military territories, within the bend of the Niger. Its area is now about 200,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 3.200,000. The colony is administered by a civil governor and represented in the French Parliament by one deputy. 

Imports of Senegal, 1899 francs.. 50,059,834 

Exports, 1899 do.... 23,546,425 

Imports from France, 1899 do 30, 702, 516 

Exports to France, 1899 do 17,927,210 

Local budget, 1900 do. . . . 4, 454, 611 

Expenditure of France (1901 budget) do l,lv54,960 

Debts, 1899 do.... 4,315,613 

Vessels entered tons. . 71 , 706 

Railways, 1898 miles.. 246 

Telegraph lines, 1898 do 574 



MILITARY TEERITORIES. 

These territories comprise an area of about 700,000 square miles, extending east of Senegal into the Sahara as far south as the Lake 
Chad and east to the border of the Egyptian Sudan. The estimated population is 4,000,000. The annual expenditure of France, 
according to the budget estimate of 1901, was 13,650,446 francs. 

FRENCH CflJJNEA. 

This colony lies on the coast south of Senegal and Portuguese Guinea. Its area is about 95,000 square miles, and the population is 
estimated at about 2,200,000, The country is achninistered by a governor ami divided into administrative circles and one protectorate. 

Francs. 

Imports, 1900 15,441,710 

Exports, 1900 9,461,496 

Imports from France, 1900 3, 980, 004 

Exports to France, 1900 747,373 

Local budget, 1900 2,870,000 

IVORY COAST AND nAHOMEY. 

The Ivory Coast, with an area of about 125,000 square miles and a population estimated at 2,500,000, is administered by a governor, 

Fran OS. 

Imports, 1899 0, 379, 886 

F^xports, 1899- 5,863,255 

Imports from France, 1 899 1, 453, 575 

Exports to France, 1899 2,605,440 

Local budget, 1 900 ] , 403, 000 

Dahomey, between the German Tago-I^ind and the British Niger Territories, has only about 70 miles of coast, but opens out 
northward into a wide hinterland. It is administered by a governor with an administrative council. Its area is about 60,000 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 1,000,000. 

FraiK'H, 

Imports, 1899 12,348,971 

Exports, 1899 12,720,190 

Imports from France, 1899 1,804,463 

Exports to France, 1899 3,433,705 

Local budget, 1900 , 2,200,000 

MADAGASCAR, 

[Area, 228,000 square miles; population, 2,500,000.] 

The third largest island in the world, regarding Australia as a continent, is situated off the southeastern coast of Africa and has an 
area of 228,000 square miles and a population estimated at 2,500,000. The government is administered by a governor-general and an 
administrative council, which rule the island, tlie queen having been deposed in 1897 and deported to the island of Reunion, and thence 
to Algiers. The revenues are collected from customs, licenses, sales of land, land taxes, and a small poll tax. Christian missions have 
been active in the island, and about 450,000 of the natives are Protestants and 50,000 Roman Catholics. The capital, Antananarivo, has 
a population of 260,000. The French governor-general rules the whole island through residents and ^ice-residents in the villages, two 
of the provinces being still under martial law: 

Expenditure (local budget), 1900 francs.. 13,772,000 

French budget (Madagascar and dependencies), 1901 do 31, 602, 449 

Imports, 1899. do.... 27,916,614 

Exports, 1899 do.... 8,046,408 

Imports from France, 1899,... do 24,377,357 

Exports to France, 1899.. do 4,838,292 

Colonial troops (natives and European ) 1 number. . 16, 896 
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TUNIS. 

[Area, 51,000 square miles; population, 1,900,000.] 

Tunis is a Fmich protectorate on the north coast of Afripa, having an area of 51,000 sqware miles and a population estimated at 
1,900,000, of which number 26,600 are French, over one-half of these military. The government is nominally administered by Bey Sidi 
All, but under the direction of the French minister-resident, with two secretaries, who practically administer the government of the 
country under the direction of the French foreign office, which has a special '^Bureau des Affaires Tunisiennes." French judges have 
superseded the consular courts, and the French administration has been confirmed by the conventiong wdth all the European powers. 
The corps of occupation numbers about 19,460 men, the cost of its maintenance being borne by the French Government. 

lievenue (estimates for 1901) - francs, . 89, 237, 154 

Expenditures (estimates for 1901) ,,.,...-.,,,...-.., do.--. 39,122,435 

Debt, 1884 ..pounds sterling., 5,702,000 

Imports, 1899 francs.. 55,778,241 

Exports.....,,., , do.... 49,433,460 

Imports from France.. ....do..., 34,263,933 

Exports to France do.... 26,714, 110 

Vessels entered ...........,.,..,,, tons. . 2, 433, 841 

French vessels entered - do 1, 254, 943 

Kail ways in operation ^ - - - miles. . 883 

Railways belonging to the state do.... 866 

Telegraj>h lines in operation .do.... 2, 328 

Post-officee, 1898 number.. 300 

Letters transmitted, internal service do 5, 122, 296 

I^etters transmitted, external service - , , . - , ^ -,.-,,...- do ... , 10, 292, 752 

AMERICA. 

The French possessions in America cansiat of French Guiana, Martinique, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Guadeloupe and dependencies, 
their total area being but 48,000 square miles with a population of 884,000. 

FRENCH QmANA, 

[Area, 40,850 square miles; population, 22,700.] 

French Guiana is a colony on the north coast of South America, containing a population of 22,700, in addition to a few mountain 

tribes. Population of the penitentiaries and the liberated convicts, about 7,000. The government is administered by a governor, with a 

privy council of 7 members, a council-general and municipal councils, and is represented in the Chambers by 1 deputy. The land is 

poorly cultivated and the trad© insignificant. 

Francs. 

Local budget, 1900 ; ...., 2,498,489 

Total expenditure of France, budget of 1901 .-......,. ^ , ,, 6, 8o7, 057 

Expenditure of France for penal establishment .^ ., 5, 585, 700 

MAETIKIQUE. 

[Area, 381 square miles; population, 190,000.] 

Martinique is an island of the West Indies, having an area of 381 square miles and an estimated population of 190,000. The 

government is administered by a governor and mimicipal councils, with elected general council chosen from the 82 eammunes into which 

the island is subdivided. The colony is represented in the Chambers by a senator and 2 deputies. 

Franqs. 

Imports, 1896 ..., 22,885,505 

Exports, 1896 - 21,431,026 

Imports from France, 1896 t 9,376,000 

Exports to France, 1896 .....-.-,,..,..- - J...... 19,726,000 

Local budget of 1897 - 5,369,000 

Expenditures of France, 1898 . 2,638,000 

Debt (annuity)-.. .,,..,. • .*,,, ,,.,......, 95,000 

GUADELOUPE AND DEPENDENCIES. 
[Area, 688 square miles; population, leTjlOO.} 

Two islands situated in the Lesser Antilles, having a united area of 583 square miles, making, with the 5 smaller islands which are 
dependencies, a total area of 868 square miles; population in 1894, 167,100. The government is administered by a governor and an 

elected council, and is represented in the Chambers by a senator and 2 deputies. 

Francs, 

Imports, 1899,.,. ......,..-.,..,;.,.,,.,--.--,..,.,,....,.,,.. 27,004,526 

Exports, 1899 - ..^ 26,603,147 

Imports from France, 1899. . . .......,,,^ 12,693,838 

Exports to France, 1899 .........,...........................-....•..........-•,•.....,,,,.,,, 24,212,^70 

lievenue and expenditures balanced at (1900) - . , 1 ^ , ^ , . , , , ,^ . , , 5, 729, 793 

|!]xpenditures of France ( 1901 budget estimate) ...% ............-..-.•,,.-,--,-,,,.,,. ^ ^ .,, . 2, 270, 758 
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m^ PIEEBE AMB MIQUEL02^* 

[Area, 93 square miles; population,- 6,250.] 

These are the largest of 2 small groups close to the south coast of Newfoundland, having a combined area of 93 square miles and a 
population of 0,250. The government is administered by a governor with a council-general and municipal councils. 

Imports, 1&99 francs.. 12,895,329 

Exports, 1899 do.... 15,418,467 

Imports from France do 7,490,385 

Exports to France..-. do.... 11,868,590 

Yessels entered, 1898 tons.- 48,680 

Local budget for 1900 francs.. 475, 708 

Expenditure of France (budget of 1901) do 259,178 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

The French colonies and dependencies in Australasia and Oceauia include New Caledonia, which is a French penal colony, with a 
number of island dependencies lying adjacent, and the Society Islands and neighboring groups known as the ''French Establishments 
in Oceania." 



NEW CALEBONIA AXD DEPENDENCIES. 



m 



[Area, 7,700 square miieF; population about 53,000.] 

New Caledonia is a French penal colony in the South Pacific about 800 miles east of Australia, having an area of 7,700 square miles 
and a population of 52,756, of which about 10,000 belong to the penal class. The government is in tlie hands of a governor with a council- 
general, municipal councils, and commissions. 

1819, 

Imports -..,--.,.- francs.- 10,958,198 

Exports .-,.-.-...... do...- 8,913,197 

Imports from France do...- 6, 275, 796 

Exports to France do 3,480,392 

Vessels entered, 1900 tons.. 177,657 

Local budget francs . . 3, 407, 876 

Expenditures of France (inchiding penal establishment) , 1901 budget do 6, 341, 838 

Expenditures of France for penal establishment, 1901 budget do 3, 480, 700 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

[Area, 050 sQ,uare wlesj popwlatipri, 12,000,,] 

These are a group of islands in Oceania officially known as the "French Establishments in Oceania.^' They consist of the Society 
Islands and others lying to the northwest; the Marquesas, Tuamotu, Gambier, and Tubuai groups. There is a governor for all the 
establishments in Oceania, with a council for consultation. There is also a general council elected by universal suffrage. 

1899. 

Total imports - francs.. 2,861,4^3 

Total exports do 3,528,43:^ 

Vessels entered tons.. 22,105 

NETHERLANDS. 

The colonial possessions of the NetJ^erlandB are located in the East and West Indies, and embrace a total area of 783,000 square milea 
m<X a population of about 35,000,000, or nearly seven times that of the mother country. 

ASIA. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

[Area, 736,^)0 square miles; population, 34,090,000.] 

A group ol islands in Oceauk, iucladiiig J^va, most of Sumatra, the Celebes, the IVIolucca Archipelago, the Riau-Lin^cv Archipelago, 
and others, having an area ol 73640,0 bqum^ pules and a population of 34^090,000, of which number 63,000 are Europeans and persons 
assimilated to tliem. The govermaent is represented by a governor-general, who represents not only the executive power of the 
govemmmt, but has the authority to pass laws and regulations for the adminktratian of the colony, subject to regulatlous and control of 
the Netherlands Government. In this he is required to adhere to the constitutional principles on which the Butch Indies are governed, 
and which are laid down in the "Regulations for the Government of Netherlands India," established in 1854. The governor is assisted 
by a council of five members, partly of a legislative, partly of an advisory character. The islands are divided into provinces or residences, 
which are governed by a resident, assisted by several assistant residents, and a number of subordinate officials called " controleurs, " who 
are appointed by the government after a rigid examination. The resident and his assistants are aided in their intercourse with and 
control over the natives by cooperation with the native chiefs, who receive salaries or percentages on the amount of the taxes gathered 
from the natives. 
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Justice is administered under a system which places Europeans and persons assimilated with them under laws nearly similar to 
those of the mother country, while the natives are subject to their own customs and institutions. The administration of justice for 
Europeans is entrusted to European judges; that for natives is to a great extent under their own chiefs. The revenues are from 
customs duties, personal imposts, licenses, land taxes, taxes on houses and estates, the government monopoHes on salt, opium, railways, 
and the sale of coffee grown under the culture system on lands owned by the government, some of which are under perpetual lease to 
those occupying them. The colonial army consists of 39,388 soldiers and 1,345 officers, all Europeans, about 16,000 of the common force 
being Europeans, the remainder natives, Nearly four-fifths of the exports of sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, cinchona, tobacco, and tin go to 
the Netherlands, and a large share of the imports are from the home Government. 

Revenues, 1901 (estimate) guilders ^. 150,653,000 

Expenditures, 1901 ( estimate) , on private account do ^ 150, 226, 000 

Imports in 1899 .., do.... 186,792,241 

Exports, 1899 do.... 225,978,871 

Vessels entered, 1898.. tons.. 1,660,968 

Railways, 1899 mile*.. 1,300 

Post-offices, 1899 number.. 216 

Letters carried in 1899 (internal intercourse) do 10, 674, 898 

Samples, newspapers, printed matter, etc. , carried do 7, 777, 888 

Telegraph lines operated miles.. 4,310 

Cable lines in operation do 1 025 

Messages delivered, 1899 ..number.. 672,892 

Expenditure for education of natives, 1901 (estimate) guilders.. 1,482,000^ 

AMERICA. 

DUTCH GUIANA. 



IAr«a, 46,060 «qnare miles; population in 1898, 66} 490. J 



The Butch West Indies (so called) include Dutch Guiana, on the north coast of South America, and the island of Curasao, with 
several small adjacent islands. The area of Dutch Guiana is 46,060 square miles and the population in 1898, 66,490, exclusive of natives 
unenumerated. The government is administered by a governor, assisted by a council, which consists of the governor, the attorney- 
general, and three members, all nominated by the King. The colony is divided into districts, which send delegates to an annual 
assembly for legislative purposes. All religious creeds are given complete liberty of w-orship. Justice is administered by a court, whose 
president, members, and recorder are nominated by the home government, and these are assisted by three cantonal and two circuit courts. 
The revenues are collected from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on houses and estates, personal imposts, and some 
Indirect taxes. 

Guilders. 

Peeeipts, 1900 2,296,000 

Expenditures, 1900 2, 424, 000 

Subvention by the government ^ 128, 000 

Imports, 1899 6,122,112 

Exports, 1899... 5,517,384 

Imports from Netherlands, 1899 3,203,000 

Imports from United States, 1899 1,330,000 

Exports to Netherlands, 1899 1^ 771,000 

Export* to United States, 1899 3,211,000 

CUKA^AO. 



[Area, 408 squaft miles; population, 51,524.] 



A group of islands lying north of the coast of Venezuela, having a total area of 403 square miles and a population of 51,524. The 
government is administered by a governor appointed by the Netherlands Government, aiesisted by a council composed of the attornev- 
general and three members, also appointed by the sovereign. The colonial council consists of eight members nominated by the 
sovereign. The laws are administered with the cooperation of the chiefs of each of the islands of the group, wdio are also nominated by 
the sovereign. The revenues are from import and export taxes, excise duties, taxes on land, etc. 

Eevemies, 1901 (estimated) guilders.. 700,000 

Imports, 1899 _ do 1,922,917 

Exports, 1899 -...-.....do..., 255,525 

Tonnage of vessels entered in 1898 tons.. 507,344 

Attendance at schools 5^ 460 

i Value of guilder, 40.2 cents. « Of wMcIi S0,007,000 guilders by tlie iiome Government 
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GERMANY. 

Germany's foreign protectorates are '' spheres of influence '^ rather than colonies in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term. Her 
extension of empire beyond the bounds of Europe began in 1884, and now includes over 1,000,000 square miles of territory, with an 
estimated population of 14,700,000 people, most of these being in Africa. 

AFRICA. 

TOGOLAND. 

[Area 33,000 square miles; population, 2,500,000.] 

Togoland is a German protectorate on the west coast of Africa between Dahomey and the Gold coast, and has an area of 33,000 
square miles and a population estimated at 2,500,000. The territory was declared a German protectorate in 1884 and placed under an 
imperial commissioner, assisted by a secretary and inspector of customs and a local council of representatives of the mercbants. Four 
missionary societies at work in the colony have schools largely attended by native children. Eevenues are collected chiefly from customs. 

Local revenue, 1899-1900 .^ marks'.. 554,083 

Budget revenue for 1900-1901 (estimated) do ^1, 448,000 

Imports, 1899-1900 do 3,279,708 

Exports do-... 2,582,701 

Vessels entered tons . - 280, 439 

CAMEEOOXS. 

[Area, 191,130 square miles; population, 8,500,000.] 

The Cameroons region, also located in West Africa, became a German protectorate in 1884, and is placed under an imperial 
governor, assisted by a chancellor, two secretaries, and a local council of three representative merchants. Four missionary societies are 
doing work in the colony. The revenue is mainly derived from the import duties. The area is estimated at 191,130 square miles, and 
the population at 3,500,000. Local improvements are being encouraged, agricultural experiment stations established, and the condition 
of the natives improved. 

Local revenue, 1899-^1900 marks.. 1,326,631 

Imperial subsidy, 1900-1901 (estimated) do 2,180,000 

Vessels entered, 1899-1900 tons.. 76,155 

German vessels entered, 1899-1900 do 36, 793 

Imports, 1899-1900 marks.. 12,726,734 

Exports, 1899-^1900 do.... 5,156,943 

GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA. 

[Area, 822,450 square miles; population, 200,000.] 

A German protectorate on the west coast of Africa, immediately north of Cape Colony, extending along the coast for about 930 
miles. Total area is estimated at 322,450 square miles, and the population 200,000, of which 2,600 are whites. The northern portion of 
the territory is controlled by an Anglo-German comi)aiiy under concessions obtained from the German Government. The coast lands 
are held by a German Colonial Company for Southwest Africa. The government is administered by an imperial commissioner, with 

government stations and representatives at the chief centers of population. 

Marks. 

Local revenue from customs duties, 1899 883, 000 

Budget for 1901, revenue (including imperial contribution of 9,103,000 marks) and expenditure ... 10, 452, 000 

Imports, 1899 8, 941 , 154 

Exports, 1899 1,399,478 

Imports from Germany, 1899 7, 670, 049 

Expoils to Germany, 1899 241,537 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 

[Area, 380,000 square miles; population, 6,105,000.] 

A German sphere of influence In East Africa, with a coast line of 620 miles, an estimated area of 384,000 square miles, and an 
estimated population of 6,105,000, consisting chiefly of mixed tribes, with a strong Asiatic element near the coaet. The European 
population at latest reports was 1,139. There are seven Protestant and three Catholic missionary societies at work. Commercial 
enterprise is being encouraged by the German Government, winch, grauts subsidies for railways and steamers. German plantations of 
cocoa palms, coffee, vanilla, tobacco, and cacao have been established, and experiment stations for tropical culture and cattle raising. 

A railway is being extended to the interior. 

Marks. 

Budget of 1901 (including imperial contributions of 5,259,000 marks) 8, 491, 000 

Imports, 1899 - 10,823,000 

Exports, 1899 - 3,937,000 

Imports from Germany, 1899 - 2,019,000 

Exports to Germany, 1809 - 923,000 

1 Value of mark, 23.8 cents. ^ Of which imperial contribution 884,000 marks. 

No. 4 38 
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IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 

[Area, 96,160 square miles; population, 427,000.] 

German possessions in the western Pacific include Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, the Bismarck Archipelago, Solomon Islands, Marshall 

Islands, Caroline Islands, Pelew Islands, Marianne Islands, and certain of the Samoan Islands, with a total area of 96,160 square 

miles and a population of 427,000. Kaiser Wilhelm's Land has, with other small islands, an estimated area of 70,000 square miles and a 

population of about 110,000. The estimated revenue for 1901 was 810,000 marks, including the imperial contribution, 710,000 marks. 

The government is in the form of a protectorate, with a representative of the German Government in control in cooperation with 

native officials. The development of the protectorate has been intrusted to the German New Guinea Company, w4iich has extended 

its operations to other (rerman possessions in the Pacific. 

Marks. 

Imports, 1899-1900.... ...,. 377,682 

Exports, 1899-1900 212,117 

BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO. 

[Area, 20,000 square miles; population, 188,000.] 

A German protectorate which extends over a group of islands in the Pacific, the aggregate area being estimated at 20,000 square 
miles and the population at 188,000. The commercial development is in the hands of the German New Guinea Company. The imports 
amounted during 1899-1900 to 1,240,925 marks; the exports to 907,282 marks. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

This group includes a number of small islands in the Pacific, which are under the ofi^cials of Kaiser Wilhelm's Land. They lie 
northwest of Australia, and their aggregate area is estimated at 4,200 square miles and the population at 45,000. 

MARSHALL ISLANDS. 

Tke Marshall Islands consist of two chains of lagoon islands in the Pacific, midway between the Hawaiian and Philippine islands. 

Their aggregate area is estimated at 150 square miles and their population 15,000. 

Marks. 

Imports, 1899-1900 454,300 

Exports, 1899-1900.... , 509,200 

KTAU-CHAU. 

[Area, 200 square miles; population, 60,000.i] 

Kiau-Chau, on the east coast of the Chinese province of Shantung, was seized by Germany in November, 1897, and transferred to 
that country on a ninety-nine years' lease in March, 1898. The administration of the district is intrusted to the navy department, and 
a naval officer, with the title of governor, is at the head of the local government. The area of the protectorate is about 200 square miles, 
and the population estimated about 60,000. Extensive coal fields, less than 100 miles distant, are, by agreement, to be worked with 
German capital. Concessions for the construction of railways, one of w^hich is to pass through the coal fields to the boundary of the district, 
have been granted, and actual railway building is in progress. 

^ ' ' Marks. 

Budget estimate, 1901 (of which Imperial contribution 10,750,000 marks) 11, 050, 000 

Strength of European garrison 2, 352 

Inqwts into Germany, 1900 99,000 

Exports from Germany, 1900.. - 6,605,000 

CAROLINE, PELEW, AND MARIANNE (OR LADRONe) ISLANDS. 

These islands were acquired by Germany from Spain by treaty of February 12, 1899, the purchase price being 16,750,000 marks, 
and form for the present part of the German New Guinea protectorate. They lie to the north of German New Guinea, and to the west 
of the German Marshall Islands. Their combined area is estimated at 810 square miles, wdth a population of 42,000. The Carolines consist 
of about 500 coral islets, with a population mainly of Malay origin, with some Chinese and Japanese and about 900 whites. The chief article 
of export is copra. The PeleAv Islands, to the west of the Carolines, are about 26 in number, mostly coral, many of them uninhabited. 
Copra, tortoise shell, and mother-of-pearl are exported. The German Marianne Islands, to the north of the Pelew Islands, are small 
and sparsely peopled, their northern group being actively volcanic and uninhabited. The total population according to the latest oflicial 
data was 1,938, mainly remnants of the indigenous population. The budget estimate for 1901 provides a revenue for all the three island 
groups of 312,000 marks, of which 287,000 marks are Imperial contribution. 

SABIOAN ISLANDS, 

[Area, 1,000 square miles; population, 29,100.] 

Two of the largest islands of this group— viz, Savaii and Upolu— were acquired by Germany by the Anglo-German agreement ol 
Is^ovember 14, 1899, accepted and ratified by the United States in January, 1900. Of the total population of 29,100 there were about 400 
whites, half of whom were Germans. The revenue for 1901 is estimated at 266,000 marks, including 146,000 marks of Imperial subsidy. 
The imports during the year 1899 amounted to 2,141,000 marks, w^hile the exports (chiefly copra) reached the sum of 1,505,000 marks. 
The number of vessels entered at the port of Apia in 1900 was 69, with a tonnage of 84,488, 36 vessels, with a tonnage of 49,029, being 
British and 20 vessels, with a tonnage of 30,232, being American. 

1 Exclusive of the bay, with an area of about 200 square miles, and the neutral zone, with an area of about 2,600 square miles and a population of 1,200,000. 
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PORTUGAL 

The colonial possessions of Portugal are ten in number, and are located in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, and have a total area of 
804,004 square miles and a population of 10,115,804. 

PORTUGUESE AFRICA. 
[Area, 793,590 square miles; population, 8,591,424.] 

The Portuguese possessions and dependencies in Africa include Azores to Madeira (governed as a province of Portugal), the Cape 
Verde Islands, Guinea, Prince's and St. Thomas Islands, Angola, and East Africa, with a total area of 793,590 square miles and a 
population of 8,591,424. 

The Cape Verde Islands, fourteen in number, are located in the northwest of Africa, with an area of 1,480 square miles and a mixed 
population of 114,000, descended from early Portuguese settlers and negroes introduced from Guinea. The government is administered 
by a governor appointed by the sovereign. The estimated revenues in 1899-1900 were 364,129 milreis;^ expenditures, 319,941 milreis. 
Imports in 1898, 1,558,047 milreis; exports, 194,608 milreis. 

Portuguese Guinea is located on the north coast of Senegambia and includes the adjacent archipelago of Bijagoz. It has an area ot 
4,440 square miles and a population of 820,000. Its government is administered by a governor appointed by the Crown. The estimated 
local revenues in 1899-1900 amounted to 56,655 milreis. The estimated expenditure of the Portuguese treasury for the administration of 
Guinea is 216,742 milreis. The imports in 1898 were 458,566 milreis; exports, 223,136 milreis. The adjacent islands of St. Thomas and 
Prince's constitute a separate province under a governor. 

ANGOLA. 

[Area, 484,000 square miles; population, 4,119,000.] 

Angola, the Portuguese possession in southwest Africa, has a coast line of over 1,000 miles, an area of 484,000 square miles, and a 
population estimated at 4,119,000, of which nearly all are native tribes. Raihvays have been opened, ports improved, and the territory 
divided into five districts, the whole being under the direction of a governor appointed by the sovereign, and each district under a 
subordinate. 

The estimated revenue in 1899-1900 was 1,673,111 milreis; expenditures, 2,013,671 milreis. Imports in 1899, 7,102,224 milreis; 
exports, 7,958,497 milreis. Vessels entered in 1899, 754, of 1,220,879 tons, of which 506 vessels were Portuguese. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS IN EAST AFRICA. 

[Area, 301,000 square miles; population, 3,120,000.] 

Portuguese possessions in east Africa are on the southeastern coast, and are divided into four districts, portions of wdiich are 
administered by the Mozambique Company under a royal charter, others by the Nyassa Company, also with a royal charter. The area 
is 301,000 square miles, the estimated population 3,120,000. Commercial, agricultural, industrial, and mining operations are carried on 
by the Zambezia and Mozambique companies. The currency used is chiefly British Indian rupees. The estimated revenue for 1898 
was 4,232,326 milreis; expenditures, 3,945,765 milreis. Imports at the leading ports amounted to £1,621,494; exports, £164,196. 

ITALY. 

The foreign dependencies of Italy include the colony of Eritrea, on the west coast of the Red Sea, having an area of about 42,000 
square miles and a population of 329,516; also a protectorate over certain eastern African territory eastward of the British Somali 
protectorate and north of British East Africa, with an area of about 100,000 square miles and a population of 400,000. The Italian 
sphere of influence over the country adjacent to Eritrea at one time included the whole of the province of Tigre, in Abyssinia, and 
surrounding territory as far as the tow^n of Kasala, but after a series of defeats from the Abyssinian generals the protectorate was 
abandoned. The government of Eritrea is under oflicials appointed by the home Government. 

The Italian dominion in the extreme east of Africa is known as Italian Somali Land, and has an area of 100,000 square miles and 
a population of 400,000. The administration of the region is under a commercial organization known as the 'SSocieta Anonima 
Commerciale Italiana del Benadir." The government of Italian dependencies is administered by a governor nominated by the King 
and under the direction of the minister of foreign affairs. The colonies are not self-sustaining, the revenue from the Red Sea colony 
being, in 1899-1900, 2,456,700 lire'^ and the contributions of Italy 8,130,800 lire, wdiile the total expenditures of Italy on account of its Red 
Sea possessions between the years 1882 and 1899 were 378,325,510 lire. 

DENMARK. 

The colonial possessions of Denmark include Iceland, Greenland, and the Danish West Indies, with a total area of 87,148 square miles, 
and a population of 127,184. The area of Iceland is 39,756 square miles and the population 70,927; that of Greenland, 46,740 square 
miles, population 10,516; Danish West Indies, 138 square miles, population 32,786. The imports of Iceland in 1899 were 2,40.">,000 
kroner,^ the exports 2,660,000 kroner; of Greenland, imports 631,000 kroner, exports, 325,000 kroner; of the Danish West Indies, 
imports, 76,000 kroner, exports 93,000 kroner. 

The government of Iceland is administered by a governor under a constitution and an assembly subject to control of the Government 
at Copenhagen. The trade of Greenland is a Government monopoly. Its government is administered by a governor and agents who 
are responsible to a Government board at Copenhagen which has charge of all Greenland affairs, the General Government policy being 
to pay the natives small prices for their articles of export and sell them commodities at first cost, or at a small advance on Coi)enhagen 
prices. The government of the Danish West Indies is under the control of a governor-general, who resides at Christianstad, in the 
island of St. Croix. 



lvalue of milreis, 5il.08. 2 Value of lira, 19,3 cents. 3 value of kroner, 26.8 cents. 
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SPAIN. 

The Spanish colonial possessions are at pxesent made up of certain territories in Africa having according to the Statesmans Year- 
Book, 1901, an area of 246,698 square miles and a population of 475,611. The possessions occupy a portion of the northwest coast of 
Africa, directly opposite the Caroline Islands and north of the Senegal River, They include the Canary Islands (governed as a province 
of Spain), area 2,808, population 334,521; Rio de Oro and Adrar, with an area of 243,000 (square miles and a population estimated at 
100,000; Ifni, near Cape Nun, with an area of 27 square miles and an estimate population of 6,00Q; Fernando Po, Annahon, Corisco, 
Mobey, and San Juan, with an area of 850 square miles and a population of 30,000. The government is in the form of a protectorate 
under the governorship of the Canary Islands, with a subgovernor resident at Rio de Oro. A considerable area on the banks of the 
Campo and Muni rivers is in dispute, being claimed by both Spain and France, and has an additional area of 69,000 square mil^ and a 
population of 500,000. 

RUSSIA. 

Two States, Bokhara and Khivaj in Central Asia, are imder the suzerainty of Russia. The area of Bokhara is 92,000 square miles 
and the population 2,500,000. The chief Russian control relates to rights of trade, the government being administered by Amir Say id 
Abdul Ahad, a native, but educated in Russia. Russian paper rubles form the medium of exchange. Steps have been taken to incor- 
porate the customs administration wdth that of the Russian provinces. No foreigner is admitted into Bokhara without a passportj and 
a Russian political resident is located at the capital. 

Khiva, in western Turkestan, w^as captured by the Russians in 1873, who abolished slavery and compelled the Khan to acknowledge 
himself as a vassal of the Czar. The area is 22,320 square miles, wuth about 800,000 inhabitants. The State has no external relations 
except with Russia, though the government is administered by Khan Syed Mohanied Rahim Khan. The military force is limited b;^ 
treaty with Russia to 2,000 men, and the local government pays a yearly tribute to Russia of 150,000 rubles out of its annual revenue ol 
500,000 rubles. 

The Grand-Duchy of Finland, ceded to the Emperor of Russia in 1809, retains some portions of its constitution and legislative 
powers, having a national parliament consisting of four estates — the nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants — convoked by the Emperor of 
Russia. They discuss the laws proposed by the Emperor^ who retains, however, the right of veto upon their action. The unanimous 
consent of all four chambers is necessary lor changing the constitution or levying new taxes. Finland has its own money system and 
custom-houses. 

PEOVINCE OF KWAN-TUKO. 

Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan on the northeastern coast of China were leased to Russia by the Chinese Government by agreement of 
March 27, 1898. The duration of the lease is to be twenty-five years, but may be extended by mutual agreement. An Imperial ukase 
of August 28, 1899, creates of this territory a province, named Kwang-Tung, Port Arthur, the capital of the new province, is reserved as 
a naval port exclusively for Russian and Chinese men-of-w^ar, w^hile part of the harbor of Ta-lien-wmn is open to merchant vessels of all 
nationalities. At the southern extremity of the port a new town, Dalny, has been founded, which is to be the terminal point of the 
Manchurian branch of the Great Trans-Siberian Railway. 

Manchuria is now held in military occupation by Russia pending final adjustment of the Russian claims for indemnities and 
compensation arising from the recent conflict with Chhia. 

TURKEY. 

The "tributary States'' of Turkey are Bulgariaj Samos, and Egypt. The principality of Bulgaria is under control of Prince 
Ferdinand, who w^as elected Prince of Bulgaria by a vote of the national assembly in 1887 and confirmed by the Porte and the great 
powers in 1896. The legislative authority is vested in a single chamber, called the national assembly, whose members are elected by 
universal suffrage at the rate of one member for every 20,000 of population. Laws passed by this assembly require the assent of the 
Prince. The executive power is vested in a council of eight members. There is an imperial ottoman commissioner resident in Bulgaria. 

1900. 

Imports - - - - - . • levs (francs) . . 46, 342, 100 

F:xports.V,3 - ^o.... 53,982,629 

Vessels entered - tons.. 2,357,527 

Miles of railway - - 909 

Letters and newspapers carried number.. 23,743,453 

Samos is an island off the coast of Asia Minor, forming a principality of the suzerainty of Turkey under the guaranty of France, 
Great Britain, and Russia. Tlie area is 180 square miles; population, 54,830. 

Revenue, 1900-1901 estimate piasters^.. 3,538,698 

Exports, 1890 --- - do..,, 20,240,208 

Imports, 1899 - - - ^^o..,. 18,838,627 

Vessels entered, 1899..... - 354,206 

Pieces of mail passing through the post-office ----. 90,912 

CRETE. 

In 1899 the island became an autonomous State under a high commiasioner of the powers, subject to the suzerainty of the Porte. 
The constitution of April 28, 1899, provides for an assembly, consisting of deputies elected for a period of two years in the proportion of 1 

""^ ~ 1 Value of piaster, 4 A cents. 
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for every 5,000 inhabitants, and of 10 deputies nominated directly by the high commissioner, \Yho is at the head of the executive 
authority, and appoints his councilors or ministers. Questions concerning the foreign relations of Crete are determined by the 
representatives of Great Britain, Eussia, France, and Italy, at Rome. 

Total area.. „ square miles.. 3,326 

Population, including foreigners (census 1900) ' 307,369 

Budget (estimate 1899-1900) drachmas^. 5,274,118 

Imports, 1898-99 do.... 12,351,105 

Exports, 1898-99.... .._ do 6,600,198 

TRIPOLI. 

Tripoli, the most easterly of the States of Barbary, on the north coast of Africa, was placed in 1875, for administrative pur])o«es, 
directly under Constantinople and now forms a separate and independent Mutessaraflik. It has an area of 399,000 square m\\en and a 
population of 1,000,000, with imports amounting in 1899 to £384,900, and exports to £410,500. 

EGYPT. 

The administration of Egypt is carried on by native ministers, subject to the ruling of the Khedive, in conjunction with an laigUsh 
financial adviser, without whose concurrence no financial decision can be taken, and who has a right to a seat in the council of ministers, 
but is not an executive officer. Representative institutions have been promulgated by the Khedive, including a legislative assembly, a 
general assembly, and provincial boards. The legislative council consists of 30 members, of whom 14 are nominated by the governinent, 
and it meets once a month to examine the budget, but can not initiate legislation, and the government is not obliged to act on its advice. 
The general assembly consists of the members of tlie legislative council, and 6 ministers, and 46 members popularly elected, has no 
legislative functions, but no taxes can be imposed without its consent. The council of ministers, with the Khedive, is the ultimate 
legislative authority. The total area, including the oases in the Lybian Desert, the region between tlie Nile and Red Sea, and El-Arish 
in Syria, is about 400,000 square miles, though the cultivated and settled area covers but about 13,000 square miles. Population in 1897, 
9,734,405. There are four judicial sytems: The courts of religious law, concerned mainly with questions of personal status of 
Mohammedans; mixed courts, dealing with civil actions between persons of different nationalities; consular courts, where civil cases 
between foreigners of the same nationality and foreigners accused of crime are tried; the native courts, for civil actions between natives 
or crimes by natives. The revenues are from land tax, customs, a tax upon tobacco and salt, and from stamps, registration fees, the 
octrois, and certain direct taxes, and in addition to these the receipts from administration of Government railways, telegraphs, post-ollices, 
and ports. 

1901 

Total ordinary receipts (estimates) Egyptian pounds ^. - 10, 700, 000 

Expenditure do 10,636,000 

Imports, 1900 do.... 14,112,370 

Exports, 1900 do 16,766,610 

Imports from Great Britain, 1900 do 5, 295, 594 

Exports to Great Britain, 1900 do 9, 141, 930 

Vessels entered, 1899 tons. . 2, 414, 674 

British vessels entered do 1, 150, 231 

Turkish vessels entered do 158, 818 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

Austria-Hungary has no colonies or protectorates in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, though the Ottoman provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina w^ere by the treaty of Berlin, 1878, handed over to the Austro-Hungarian (l0^^e^nment for administration and 
military occupation. The administration is exercised by the Bosnian bureau, and intrusted to the imperial finance minister in Vienna 
in the name of the Emperor-King. The provincial government, the chief authority in the province itself, has four departments— internal 
affairs, justice, finance, and public works — and has an advising body composed of representatives of the people and the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of Sarajevo, the seat of government. Similar councils are also provided for the district and county authorities. Tlie area is 
23,262 square miles; the population in 1895 was 1,568,092. 

The trade statistics are not given separately, being included with those of Austria-Hungary. The local revenue, which in 1894 was 
1,027,310, is sulficient for the cost of administration, but not for the maintenance of the army of occupation. 

Number of miles of railway, 1898 655 

Number of miles of telegraph, 1899 1, 630 

Number of letters, newspapers, etc. , transmitted, 1899 12, 039, 732 

Number of Austro-Hungarian troops of occupation, 1900 20, 110 

JAPAN. 

The island of Formosa, ceded to Japan by China under the treaty of 1895, has an area of 13,458 square miles, or slightly larger than 
the State of Maryland, and a population of 2,745,000. The Pescadores Islands, also ceded by China in 1895, have an area of 85 square 
lailes and a population of 52,400. Government schools have been opened, and a native military ^rvice established. Formosa supplies 

1 Value of drachma, 19.3 cents. 2 yalue of the Egyptian pound, ^M3. 
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6,600,000 pounds of the 8,000,000 pounds of camphor, the world's annual camphor product The expenditure on railways in the island 
last year was 2,400,000 yen, and is to be increased to 4,000,000 yen. The deposits of the Bank of Formosa are 40,000,000 yen. 

Revenue yen.. 14,601,577 

Ports open to commerce .-...*--..--.,. -.....-...- ,.-.--.-........,. 14 

Vessels entered , , 4 i24 

Tonnage of vessels entered ,... 254 000 

CHINA. 

While China has no colonies in the accepted sense of the term, the area of her divisions, which are termed ''dependencies," is 
vastly greater than that of China proper, being 2,881,560 square miles, while that of China proper is 1,353,350 square miles. The total 
population of the dependencies, however, is but 16,680,000, while that of China proper is 383,000,000. The dependencies, so called, are 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, Jungaria, and East Turkestan. In some of these dependencies the government is directly administered by 
Chinese officials in close conjunction with residents of the territories, especially so in Manchuria and Mongolia. In Tibet the enormous 
distance and difficulties of communication have made the country more or less independent of the suzerain power of China, the only visible 
sign of the supremacy of the central government being the presence of "ambans," or residents, with their military guard at the capital. 
Appointments to the first offices in the State are bestowed by the Emperor of China, and all measures of consequence are referred to the 
Court of Pekin. The internal government is intrusted entirely to natives, the executive administration being in the hands of a regent 
and four miuisters, who appoint the governors of provinces and designate their collectors of revenue. No separate statistics of the 
commerce of these provinces or dependencies are attainable. 

UNITED STATES. 

The noncontiguous territorial divisions belonging to and governed by the United States are six in number, viz: Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Philippine Islands, Guam and Wake Islands, and the Samoan Islands of Tuituila and Manua in the Pacific, and Porto Rico 
in the Atlantic. Two of these, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, are considered Territories of the United States and have been given by 
legislative enactments forms of government similar to that of the Territories of the United States. The government of Porto Rico also 
resembles in many particulars that of the Territories of the United States, and Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska are respectively customs 
districts of the United States, and all customs laws of the United States apply to them. The Philippine Islands, Guam, Tuituila, and 
Manua are at present subject in part or wholly to military government and to special customs and other laws established for their 
government. 

The control of noncontiguous territory by the United States Government is of such recent date and under such varying circumstances 
that no general system can be said to have been applied with reference to the fiscal relations of the colonies as a whole. In Porto Rico 
a civil government has been established by an act of April 12, 1900. In the Hawaiian Islands a form of civil government was established 
by the act of April 30, 1900. In the Philippine Islands a commission consisting of persons appointed by the President under authority of 
a special act of Congress £|dministers civil government in those parts of the islands in which it has been practicable to transfer the govern- 
ment from military to civil authority. In Alaska a form of territorial government has been established by act of Congress. 

Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska are considered customs districts of the United States, and the customs laws of the United States 
apply in tliose islands as in the United States, The effect of this is that there is collected on articles imported into those divisions from 
comitries other than the United States the rates of duty collected in the United States on articles coining from all foreign countries, but 
no duties are collected in the United States on articles coming from them, nor are any duties there collected on articles entering them 
from the United States. No export duties are collected on any articles exported from them. The act creating the fiscal relations 
between Porto Rico and the United States, while it ax)plied to the island of Porto Rico the tariff of the United States, provided that 
15 per cent of the rates named in that tariff should be temporarily collected in Porto Rico on articles from the United States, and in 
the United States on articles from Porto Rico; but that these should terminate within two years, and might be terminated at any time 
that the Porto Bican legislature should provide suthcient revenue for the conduct of the local government and request the termination 
of the collection of those taxes. The Porto Rican legislature, at its first session, enacted legislation for the collection of sufficient 
revenue to meet the current expenditures, and requested the termination of all duties, both in Porto Rico and the United States, on 
articles passing between the island and the United States, and this request was complied with by a proclamation issued by the President 
in July, 1901. 

In the Philippine Islands a special tariff has been created and put into operation. Its rates apply on all articles entering the 
islands, whether from the United States or from other countries, no discrimination in favor of the United States being made in any 
particular. In the United States the existing tariff applies on articles from tlie Philippine Islands precisely as against those from any 
foreign country. 

The customs collections in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska are performed by officers named by the United States Government, 
those divisions being considered customs districts of the United States. Those in the Philippines are by officers appointed by the 
Philippine Commission, which administers the civil government of the islands. 

These divisions receive no subsidies or regular payments from the United States Government. The sums collected by the United 
States Government as duty upon articles brought in from Porto Rico subsequent to its control by the United States were, mider authority 
of an act of Congress, transferred to the use of the government of Porto Rico and for aid and relief of the people, public education, and 
public works. The Hawaiian annexation act provided that the United States Government should assume the existing obligations of the 
Hawaiian Government not exceeding |4,000,000. These two applications of the funds of the United States Government to Porto Rico 
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and the Hawaiian Islands were, however, incidental, the general plan adopted for their respective governments contemplating the 
collection in those islands of sufficient funds to meet their current expenses* 

The taxes collected in the islands are applied to the conduct of the respective local governments and to local expenditures, and 
none are reserved for the Government of the United States, except that in Hawaii and Alaska, which are considered as Territories of the 
United States, the collections from customs and internal revenues are turned into the Treasury of the United States. 

The salaries of governors, judges, and other officials in Porto Rico are paid from funds collected in that island. In Hawaii those of 
the governor, secretary, and other officials appointed by the President are paid by the United States. The expenses of the military 
located in those islands are considered a part of the general military expenditure of the home Government, and are therefore not paid 
from the funds collected in the islands. Representation abroad is solely through the diplomatic and consular representatives of the 
United States, whose expenditures are borne entirely by the United States Government. The expenses of the judiciary in Porto Rico 
are paid from the taxes collected in that island. In Hawaii and Alaska, which are Territories of the United States, the salaries of the 
justices of the supreme and circuit courts are i)aid by the United States. 

The postal system in Porto Rico, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands is a part of that of the United States, the officers thereof being 
appointed under and controlled by the Post-Office Department of the United States, which thus becomes responsible for the postal 
expenditures in those islands, though the receipts from the sales of stamps in the islands cover a large share of the current expenses of 
the postal service. In the Philippine Islands the postal system is not at present under the control of the Post-Office Department, though 
the rates of postage in those islands are identical with those in the United States, and the rates from any point in either the Philippine 
Islands or any other island controlled by the United States are uniform either to other points in that island or to points in the United 
States or any other island under its control, a single (2-cent) postage stamp carrying a letter from the most distant part of the Philippine 
Islands to any place in Hawaii, Alaska, the United States, or Porto Rico. The United States does not make the telegraph system a part 
of its postal system either in its own territory or that of the colonies. 

ALASKA. 

The Territory of Alaska, at the extreme northwest of North America, was purchased from Russia by the United States in 1867 for 
$7,200,000. It includes, besides the mainland, a large number of islands, most prominent among them being the Aleutian chain. The 
population in 1880 was 33,426, of whom 17,617 were Esquimaux, 11,478 Indians, 2,145 Aleuts, 1,756 half-breeds, and 430 whites. In 1890 
the population was 30,276, of whom 4,416 were whites. During the year 1899-1900 a large influx of population from the United States 
and Canada occurred, owing to the gold discoveries in that section, and the census of 1900 gave a total pojmlation of 63,592, of whom 30,507 
were whites, 21,709 being natives of the United States. The government had been for many years administered by a governor and other 
officers appointed by the President, but in 1900 a more complete form of Territorial government was established by act of Congress. 

There are no statistics of the commerce between Alaska and the ports of the United Stat-es, it having been from the lirst considered 
a customs district of the United States. 

Area square miles . . 599, 446 

Population, 1900 63,441 

Foreign vessels entered, year ending June 30, 1901 tons . . 16, 497 

Foreign vessels cleared, year ending June 30, 1901 do 10, 135 

Imports from foreign countrie^s, year ending June 30, 1901 dollars . . 557, 992 

Exports to foreign countries, year ending June 30, 1901 do 2, 534, 318 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

The Hawaiian Islands were annexed to the United States in 1898 in accordance with the expressed request of the people of those 
islands, and they were made a customs district of the United States. In 1900 an act establishing a form of government for the islands 
made them a Territory of the United States. The governor and other executive officers and the judges of the United States su])reino 
and district courts in the Territory are appointed by the President. Local legislation is enacted by a legislature of which botli branches 
are elected by the citizens of Hawaii. Hawaii is represented in Congress, as are other Territories of the United States, by a Delegate, 
who has a seat in the House of Representatives but not a vote. The population in 1900 was 154,001, of whom 66,890 were whites, 54,141 
being native whites. 

Area. square miles. . 6, 449 

Population in 1900 154,001 

Imports, calendar year 1899 dollars. . 19, 683, 516 

Imports, calendar year 1899, from United States do 15, 020, 830 

Exports, calendar year 1899 do 22,682,742 

Exports, calendar year 1899, to United States do 22, 517, 759 

Merchant vessels entered, 1899 tons. . 786, 843 

Merchant vessels entered, 1899, American do 363, 168 

PniLIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The Philippine Islands were ceded by Spain to the United States in 1899 at the termination of the war between the United States 
and Spain on payment by the United States of 120,000,000. Their area is estinjated at 119,542 square miles, or slightly less than tliat of 
New Mexico. Population estimated at 8,000,000. Government in the islands was conducted by the ndlitary during the {)eiiod of 
hostilities on the part of the natives following the cession by Spain, but a commission was appointed by the President, under authority 
of Congress, which has established a civil government in those parts of the islands, in which order and peace liave been restored, and the 
purpose is to substitute civil for military government as rapidly as circumstances will permit. The laws are created by tlie I'hilij pine 
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eommission, which is composed in part of natiyes of the islands. Municipal and other local legislation is in the hands of mnnicipal 
bodies, wherever practicable, and the general forms of goTernment existing prior to American occupation are retained wherever 
practicable. 

Area square miles. . 119, 542 

Population (estimated) , 8,000,000 

Imports, calendar year 1900 .,. Mexican dollars - . 55, 544, 366 

Exports, calendar year 1900 ...do 53,465,404 

Import duties collected ...do.... 14, 605, 833 

Total revenue collected 1.. do 16, 453, 704 

Foreign vessels entered ,. tons. . 856, 574 

Foreign vessels cleared , do 834, 525 

Exports from United States to Philippine Islands, year ending June 30, 1901 dollars. . 4, 014, 180 

Imports into United States from Philippine Islands, year ending June 30, 1901 do. . . . 4, 420, 289 

GUAM. 

Quani is an island in the Pacific, cedetl to the United States by the peace treaty with Spain in 1899, Area, 150 square miles; population 
estimated at 9,000, of w^hom about 6,500 are Aganas, 1,000 Sumai, and the remainder belonging to other native tribes. Only about 1 
per cent of the land is under cultivation, but it is estimated that about one-half of the island, all of which is tropical, is susceptible of 
cultivation. The government is administered by a governor ap|)ointed by the President. The commerce of the island at present is of 
little importance, the chief value of the island being as a naval and coaling station and landing for a submarine cable. 

Area square miles. - 150 

Population (estimated) , 9, 000 

TUTUILA, MANUA, ETC, 

Islands in the Samoan group in the Southern Pacific Ocean, annexed by the United States in 1899 at the request of their inhabitants 
and under an agreement w^ith Great Britain and Germany, with which a joint protectorate had formerly been maintained over the 
Samoan group. The area of Tutuila is 54 square miles and of Manna 25 square miles, and the population is estimated at 4,000 for 
Tuituila and 1,800 for Manua and adjoining islets. Their chief value is as a naval, coaling, and cable station, the harbor of Pago Pago 
being pronounced the finest in the Southern Pacific. The government is administered by a naval officer designated by the President, 
and the construction of coaling docks and other requisites for a coaling station is in progress. 

Area square miles - . 79 

Population 5,800 

WARM ISLAND. 

A small island in the Pacific between the Hawaiian and Philippine groups, of which the United States took undisputed possession 
in 1899. It has no population. Its chief value is as a landing place for a cable. 

PORTO KICO. 

An island in the West Indies, ceded to the United States by Spain by the peace treaty of 1899. Its area is 3,600 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of 1899, 953,243, an increase of 16 per cent since the census of 1887. The people arc chiefly 
engaged in agriculture, the principal productions being sugar, tobacco, coffee, and tropical fruits. The government ie administered by a 
governor and executive council appointed by the President, and a legislative body, of which the house of delegates is elected l)y the 
residents of the island, the other body being the executive council named by the President and consisting of governor, secretary, treasurer, 
auditor, commissioner of the interior, commissioner of education, and five other persons, at least five of this number being, under 
requirements of law, native inhabitants of Porto Kico. The island is officially represented at Washington by a President GoDiniis^Hioner 
elected by the voters of Porto Rico. All local legislation is enacted and laws are established by the legislative body thns created, and 
municipal legislation is in the hands of municipal bodies of the cities and towns. The tariff of the United States applies in Porto Rico 
with reference to articles imported from foreign countries, but all articles from the United States are admitted free of any duty, and all 
articles from Porto Rico are admitted to ports of the United States free of any duty. 

Area square miles . . 3, 600 

Population, 1899 - -.. 953,243 

Imports, fiscal year 1901 ' dollars.. 9,367,230 

Imports from United States, fiscal year 1901 - do 7,414,502 

Exports, fiscal year 1901 ^ - do..,. 8,663,816 

Exports to United States, fiscal year 1901 do.... 5,661,137 

Vessels entered tons. . 472, 406 

Vessels entered United States .-,...... .-- ..-. do*... 169,551 
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CUBA. 

(temporary occupation. ) 

Cuba is temporarily goveAed by the United States under the agreement of the i^eace treaty with Spain, but provision has been made 
by Congress for the estabhshment of an independent government by the citizens of the island by the following resolution : 

In fulfillment of the declaration contained in the joint resolution approved April 20, 1898, entitled ''For the recognition of the 
independence of the people of Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish its authority and government in tlie island of 
Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President of ihe United Slates to use 
the land and naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into effect," the President is ticreby authorized to "leave tfie 
government and control of the island of Cuba to its j^eople" so soon as a government shall bo established in said island under a 
constitution wdiich^ either as a part thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, shall define the future relations of the United Stales 
with Cuba, substantially as foliov^^s: 

L That the government of Cuba shall never enter into any treaty or other compact with any foreign i^'Ower or povvcrs wliicl! will 
impair or tend to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in any matter authorize or permit any foreign jiowcr or pov;ers to obtain, by 
colonization or for military or naval purposes or otherwdse, lodgment in or control over any portion of said island, 

_ II. That said government shall not assume or contract any public debt, to pay the interest upon which, and to make reasonable 
sinking-fund provision for the ultimate discharge of which, the ordinary revenues of the island, after defraying the expenses of goveriiHieiit 
shall be inadequate. 

III. That the government of Cuba consents that the United States may exercise tlie right to intervene for the preservation, of Cu]);ui 
independence, the maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual liberty, and for diKcliaruiiig 
the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the United States, now to be assumed and undertakt^Ji l)y the 
government of Cuba. 

IV. That all acts of the United States in Cuba during its military occupancy thereof are ratified and validated, and all lawful rights 
acquired thereunder shall be maintained and protected. 

V. That the government of Cuba will execute, and as far as necessary extend, the plans already devised or other plans to lie ivmtiially 
agreed upon, for the sanitation of the cities of the island, to the en(l that a recurrence of ei)idemic and infectious disease's may be 
prevented, tliereby assuring protection to the people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to the commerce of the southern ])orts of the 
United States and the peox)le residing therein. 

VI. That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto beirig left to 
future adjustme'nt by treaty. 

VII. That to enable the United States to maintain the independence of Cuba, and to protect the people thereof, as well as for its 
own defense, the government of Cuba will lease or sell to the United States lands necessary for coaling or naval stations at certain 
specilied x^oints, to be agreed upon with the President of the United States. 

VIII. That by way of further assurance the government of Cuba will embody the foregoing provisions in a permanent treaty with 
(■he United States. 

Preparations for the establishment of an independent government, in accordance wdth the terms of the above resolution, are in 
progress in the island. The area is 46,575 square miles; the population, by the census of 1899, 1,572,797. The total imports in the 
calendar year 1900 w^ere valued at 166,658,589, of which a total value of 132,197,019 was imported from the United States; the total 
experts were valued at $49,014,962, of which a total value of $33,615,627 w^as exported to the United States. 
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STATISTICAL STATEMEiS[TS OF THE COLONIES OF THE WORLD. 



Colonies, Protectorates, Dependencies, ani> Noncontiguous Territories of Nations of the Wori.d^ siiowiNo Area and Population 
OF the Colonial Possessions, Protectorates, Dependencies, and "Si'HERes of Influence" of eacli Country, 



COUNTRIES HAVING COLONIAL OR NONCONTIGUOUS TERRITORY. 



United Kingdom . 
France , 

Netherhinda 

Belgiiini 



Cliinejse Empire 
Germanv- 



Tnrkev 

United States 

Portugal 



Japan . 

Ruhsia . 



Austria-Hungary , 
Italy . 



Spain 

Denmark . 



Numl)er 
of colo- 
nies, etc. 



Total. 



i-ie 



Mother 
country. 



Square mila^, 

120,979 
lift], 092 

]2,(>48 

ii,H7;i 

] , ?m, 1350 
*i()8, 830 

1,115,046 

i, 025, 600 
8Lfi'28 
1.47, 655 

8,t>60,;^95 

240,952 

110,64<> 

197,070 

15, 289 



Colonie3,and 
ot]ier noncon- 
tiguous ter- 
ritory. 



Son arc viilei^. 

112, 013, 80(5 

4,;;i7.82G 

782, sm 

900, 000 

2,881.560 

l,027iS70 

840,486 

729,272 

804,004 

13, 5 « 

114,320 

2H, 262 

142,000 

246, ()98 

87, 148 



15, 459, 053 



24,954,158 | 



rOPULATlON. 



Mother 
country. 



Colonies, and 
other noTicon- 
tigu<Hi:^ ter- 
ritory. 



41,605,177 

^8, 595, 000 

5.103,921 

0. 744. 532 

38o, 000, 000 

56, 345, 014 

24,931.600 

75, 1)93, 734 

5,049,729 

43, 760, 754 

128,932,173 

45; 310, 531 

32,419,75=1 

18,089,500 

2,447,441 



351.254,076 

62, 270, 560 

33.408,014 

30, 000, 000 

16, 680, 000 

14,679,100 

14,701,221 

9,185,636 

10,115,804 

2, 797, 400 

;3. 300. 000 

i;5(;8,092 

729,516 

475,611 

127,184 



908,058,863 \ 



551,292,214 



1 Includes feudatory States of India, whose area is 731,944 square miles; population, in 1901, 63,181,000. 



Colonies, Pkotectorates, Dependencies, etc.. 



GROUPED BY GrAND DIVISIONS OF THE WOBLI), SHO^VIXG 

Goveknment. 



Area, Population, and 



[Compiled from Statesman's Year-Book and Colonial Office List, 1901.] 

C. C. indicates Crown colonies, in which the Crown lias the entire control of legislation, the administration being carried on by public officers, under the 
control of the iiome Government. . . , 

R. I. indicates colonies possessing representative institutions, in which the Crown has no more than a veto on l<vi;ks!aUon, but tii'^ tK^me (Jovi^rnine-it retania 
the control of public officers. , , . , . , , , . , 

R. G. indicates colonies pos.sesslng responsible governments, in w^hich the Crown has only a veto on legislation, and tJie hoin«w,w\('rnment no c Milrol ri\cr 
any public otricer except its own representatives. 



COLONIES. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



Alaska 

Bahamas, W. 1 . 

Barbados 

Bermudas 

Canada 

Cuba 



Total North America. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Falkland Islands 

Gulanas— British 

French 

Dutch 



Total South America . 



Governing country and 
form of government. 



Curasao 

Danish West Indies 

Greenland 

Guadeloupe 

Honduras, British 

Jamaica and Turks islands, 
W.I. 

Leeward Isl ands 

Martinique, W. I 

Newfoundland 

Porto Rico 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 

Trinidad 

Windward Islands 



United States territory. . 

British R.I 

...-do 

...-do 

BritishR.G 

United Suites, tempo- 
rarily, 

Dutch possession 

Danish possession 

do 

French possession , 

British C.C 

.....do .., 



British R.I 

French possession 

BritishR.G 

United States 

French possession 

British C.C 

British R.I 



British C.C 

British R. I .... . 
French colony . 
Dutch 



Sq. miles. 
599, 446 

4, iK,6 

m> 

19 

3, 653, 946 

46, 575 

4m 

138 
46,740 

688 
7,562 
4, 369 

665 

381 

160,200 

3, 606 

93 

1,868 

498 



4,531,829 



6, 500 
109, 000 
46, 850 
46,060 



208,410 



Popula- 
tion. 



63, 592 

47,565 
192, 000 

16, 422> 
5,338,883' 
1,572,797 

51,524 
32, 786 
10,516 
167,100 

35,226 
749,848 

136,666 
190,000 
202, 040 
953, 243 
0, 250 
200, 577 
136, 483 



10, 163, 519 



1,759 

287,288 
22,700 
G6, 490 



378,237 



I 



COLONIES. 



Bosnia and Herzegovina 

Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia. 

Crete ■ 

Faroe Islands , 

Gibraltar 

Iceland 

Malta and Gozo 



I Governing country an<l ' 
form ol go\c ruuiUit, 



Austria-Hung. , protect 
Turkish tributary 



Total Europe . 



Turkish suzerainty 

Danisii colony 

British C.C 

Danish province 

British R.I 



ASIA. 



Aden and Perim 

Anam 

Bahrein Islands 

Baluchistan 

Bokhara 

Cambodia 

Ceylon - ". 

Cochin China 

Cypress 

East Turkestan 

Formosa 

Goa 

Hongkong t. 

India— British 

Freneii 

Portuguese 

Jungaria 

Kiauchau Bay 

Khiva 

Kwan Tung 



British C.C 

French x)rotcetorate.. . 
Brltihb protectorate . . . 

Russian dependency . . 

French protectorate 

British R.I , 

French possession 

British administration 
Chinese dependency . . 
Japanese dependency. 
Portuguese possession . 

British C.C- 

-...do 

French possession 

Portuguese possession . 
Chinese dependency . . 

German possession 

Russia dependency . . . 
Russia possession 



Area. 

Sq. miles. 
23, 262 

38, 080 

3,320 
514 

2 
39, 756 

117 



105,057 



80 

88, 780 

273 

130,000 

92, (KK) 

40, .530 

25, 365 

23,160 

3, 584 

431,800 

13,455 

1,390 

29 

1,800,258 

200 

1,558 

, 147, 950 

200 

22,320 



Popuh 

liOU. 



1 , 568, 092 
3,310,713 

301, 273 
12,955 
21,701 
70,927 

181. 65y 



5,470,311 



41,910 

6,000,000 

68.000 

500, 000 

2, 500, 000 

1,500.000 

3,477,094 

2,323,500 

227,900 

580, 000 

2,745,000 

494, 836 

25-1,400 

294,266,000 

280, 000 

572,290 

690,000 

60,000 

800,000 



1497 



1498 



COLOMAL ADMINISTEATIOlSr. 



[OCTOBEK, 



Colonies, Peotectorates, Depekdencies, etc., grouped by Grand Divisions op the World, showing Area, Population, and 

Government — Continued, 



COLONIES. 



GoYerning country and 
form of government. 



Area. 



Popnla 
tion. 



COLONIES. 



Governing country and 
form of government. 



Area. 



Popula- 
tion. 



ASiA—continned. 



Macao , 

Malay Federated States . 

Mancliuria 

Mongolia , . . 

Pescadores Islands 

Samos . - 

Sikkim 

Straits Settlements 

Tibet.,..-.... 

Tonquin. 



Portuguese possession . 
British protectorate . . . 
Chinese dependency ^ . 

do 

Japanese dependengy. 

Turkish tributary 

Britisli protectorate . . . 

British C.C 

Chinese dependency . . 
French possession 



Total Asia . 



Algeria 

Algerian Sahara. 

Angola 

Ascension 

Azores, and Madeira Islands .. 

Basuto Land 

Bechiianaland 

British East Africa 

British Central Africa 

Britisli South Africa (Rhodesia) 

Canary Islands 

Cape Colony 

Cape Verde Islands 

Ceuta 

Comoro iHiands. 

Congo Free State 

Dahoraev , 

Egypt 

Eritrea and Italian colonies. . . 

Fernando Fo, etc 

French Congo 

Gambia 

German East Africa 

German Southwest Africa 

Gold Coast 

Guinea— French 

I'ortuguese 

Ivory Coast 

Karnerun 

Lagos 

Madagascar 

Mauritius and dependencies . . 

Mayotte , 

Military Territories 

I'ortuguese East Africa 

Katal and Zululand , . 

Nigeria 

NOftSi-Bc 



Orange River Colony 

Princes and St. Thomas Islands 

Ileuiiiou - 

Kio de Oro and Adrar 



French colony 

French possession 

I*ortuguese poHsession . 

British C.C 

Portuguese province .. 

British C. C 

British protectorate . . . 

do - 

do 

.....do 

Spanish proYinee. . . . . . 

British K. G 

Portuguese province . . 

Spanish province 

French protectorate. , . 
Belgian protectorate . . 

Fren ch i>ossession 

Turkish tributary 

Italian p^issession 

Bpanish possession 

French possession 

British C.C. 

German protectorate.. 

do 

British C.C 

French possession . . . . . 
Portuguese possession . 

French possession 

German protectorate . . 

British C. C 

Fren ch possession . 

British C. C 

French possession 

do 

Portuguese possession . 

British R.I 

British protectorate ... 

French possession 

British possession 

Portuguese possession . 

French possession 

Spanish possession 



Sq. miles. 

4 

27,500 

362, 310 

1,288,000 

85 

180 

2,818 

1,642 

651,500 

119,600, 



78,627 

512, 342 

7, 500, 000 

2,000,000 

52,400 

54,830 

30,458 

604.916 

6,000,000 

12, 000, 000 



5,276,534 



346,124,503 



184, 000 

128, 500 

484,800 

34 

1,510 

10,293 

386,200 

1,000,000 

. 42,217 

425, 728 

2, 808 

277, 151 

1, 480 

13 

620 

900,000 

60, 000 

400, 000 

42, 000 

850 

491,000 

09 

384, 180 

822,450 

40, OGO 

95,000 

4,440 

125, 000 

191,130 

1,239 

228, 000 

705 

140 

700,000 

301, 000 

34, 019 

400,000 

130 

48,326 

360 

970 

243, 027 



4, 394, 000 

50,000 

4,119,000 

260 

389, 634 

250, 000 

100,500 

2,500,000 

900, 615 

1,075,000 

334, 521 

2, 265, 500 

114,130 

5,090 

53,000 

30,000,000 

1,000,000 

9,734,405 

329, 516 

30,000 

15,000,000 

15,000 

8,000,000 

200,000 

1,473,882 

2, 200, 000 

824, 000 

2, 500, 000 

3, 500, 000 

85, 607 

2,500,000 

379,659 

11,640 

4,000;000 

3,120,000 

902, 365 

25,000,000 

9,500 

207, 5(X) 

24, 660 

173,200 

106,000 



AFBiCA— continued . 



Sahara 

St. Helena 

St. Marie 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Somali Coast— British . 

French. 

Italian . 

Togoland 

Tripoli 

Tristan da Culina 

Tunis 

Uganda 

Zanzibar and Pemba . . 



French possession 

British C. C 

French possession .. . 

....do 

British C. C 

do.. 

British protectorate 

French possession . . 

Italian possession 

Gennan protectorate - . . 

Turkish tributary 

British C. C 

French protectorate 

British protectorate 

do 



Sq. miles. 

1,684,000 

47 

64 

200,000 

79 

15,000 

75, 000 

45,000 

100,000 

33,000 

398, 900 

45 

50, 840 

1 40, 000 

1,020 



2,500,000 
4, 270 
7, 670 
8, 200, 000 
19, 638 
78, 835 



200, 000 

400, 000 

2, 500, 000 

1,300.000 

100 

1,900,090 

3, 000, 300 

200,000 



Total Africa . 



10,697,444 



143,188,987 



OCEANIA. 



Bismarck Archipelago 

Borneo — British North 

Dutch 

Caroline Islands and Palaos.. . 

Celebes Islands 

Fiji and Ilotuma islands 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Java and Madura 

Kaiser Wilhelm Land 

Mariane Islands 

Marquesas Islands 

Marshall Islands 

New Caledonia 

New Guinea— British 

Dutch (includ- 
ing Malucca). 

New South Wales " 

New Zealand 

Philippine Islands 

Queensland'-^ 

Samoan Islands (Savaii and 

Upolu). 
Samoan Islands (Tutuila, Ma- 

nua, etc.)- 
Society and other Pacific 

islands. 

Solomon Islands 

South Australia ^ 

Sumatra 

Tasmania^ 

Timor, etc.— Dutch , 

Portuguese 

Victoria^ 

West Australia'-^ 



German 

British protectorate . - . 

Dutch possession 

German possession 

Dutch i)0.ssession 

British C. C 

United States 

United States territory. 

Dutch possession 

German protectorate . . 

German possession 

French possession 

German poseesslon 

French possession 

British C. C 

Dutch possession 



British R. G 

do 

United States ... 

British R. G 

German possession . 



United States 

French possession . 



20,000 

31, 106 

212, 737 

810 

71, 470 

7,435 

150 

6, 449 

50, 554 

70, 000 

250 

480 

150 

7,700 

90, 540 

195, 053 

310, 700 
104, 471 
119, 542 
668, 497 
1,000 

79 

1,040 



German possession 

British R. G 

Dutch possession 

British K. G 

Dutch possession 

Portuguese possession . 

British R. G 

do 



Total Oceania. 



4,181,459 



188, 000 

175,000 

1,180,578 

42,000 

1,197,860 

122, 673 

9,000 

154,001 

26,125,050 

110,000 

2,000 

4, 280 

13,000 

53, 000 

350,000 

599, 208 

1,356,650 
796, 359 

8,000,000 

512, 604 

19,100 

5,800 

24,720 



4,200 


45,000 


903, 690 


370, 700 


161,612 


3,209,037 


26, 215 


182,508 


44,374 


978, 267 


7, 462 


378, 627 


87, 884 


1,163,400 


975, 209 


171,032 



47,539,454 



1 Military occupation by Russia pending agreement. 

RECAPITULATION. 



2 Part of Australian Federation. 



GRAND DIVISION. 



North A luerica ^ 

South America - - -.-- 

E a r o pe ♦ - • -- -- 

Asia - 

Africa - - - 

Oceania - 

i Includes Cuba, temporarily governed by the United States. 



Number of 
colonies, 
depend- 
encies, etc. 



Area. 



Sq, miles. 

4,531,829 

208,410 

105,057 

5,276,534 

10,697,444 

4,181,459 



Population. 



10,163,519 

378, 237 

5,470,311 

846, 124, 503 

143,188,987 

47,539,454 



1901.] 



COLOMAL ADMIKISTRATIOK, 



1499 



BRITISH COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Aeea, Population, Revenue, Expenditure, Commerce, Debt, Railways, etc. 

[From the Colonial Office List, 1901.] 



COLONIES, ETC. 



Europe: 

Gibraltar . 
Malta-' ... 
Cyprus . . . 



Total for Europe . . 

Asia: 

Ceylon 

Hongkong 

Straits Settlements . . 

Malay States 

Labuan - 

Nofth Borneo 

Sarawak 



Total for x\sia 

Afiuca: 

Ascension 

Cape, etc 

Basutolancl 

Natal 

Bechnanaland Pro- 
tectorate 

Mauritius, etc 

Seychelles 

St. Helena 

Sierra Leone and 
Protectorate 

Gambia 

Gold Coast Colony . . 

Lagos 

Southern Nigeria 

Northern Nigeria — 

Niger and Niger 
Coast Protectorate. 

Sphere of operations 
of British South 
Africa Company 
and British Cen- 
tral Africa 

Somali Protectorate, 
Socotra, Zanzibar, 
Pemba , East Africa 
Protectorate, and 
Uganda 



Total for Africa . . . 

America: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Newfoundland and 

Labrador 

British Guiana 

British Honduras — 
Falkland Islands — 

Total for America 

West Indies: 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Turks Island 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Windward Isles — 

Grenada 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Leeward Islands- 
Antigua 

Dominica 

Montserrat 

St. Kitts and Nevis . . 

Virgin Islands 

Total for West In- 
dies 



Area. 



Sq. mik. 
13 
11 
3,584 



Austkalasia: 

New South Wales . . . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

West Australia 

South A ustralia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

Fiji 

New Guinea 



Total for Austral- 
asia 



3, 714 



Popula- 
tion, 1891 
(census). 



19,100 
177,457 
209, 286 



405,843 



123, 981 



34 

277, 151 

10, 293 

34, 019 

380,200 
705 
79 
4' 

16,000 

69 

40, 060 

1, 239 



310, 000 
500,000 



& 500, 000 



6 750,000 



3, 007, 
224, 441 
512, 342 

418,527 

5, 853 

200, 000 

300, 000 



4,665,952 



1, 527, 224 

219,000 

3 811,189 



14,266 

1,473,882 

85,607 



Esti- 
mated 
popula- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1899. 



19, 048 
181, 648 
227,900 



428, 596 



3, 477, 094 
248, 710 
601,916 
620, 000 

5, 853 
2tX),000 
500, 000 



5, 656, 573 



2,265.500 
250, 000 
^902, 365 



379,659 
19, 638 
4,270 

78, 835 

15, 000 

1,473,882 

85, 607 



Children 

on 

school 

rolls, 

1899, 



2,13' 
15, 669 
28,500 



46, 306 



193. 463 
11,177 

14, 458 
6, 721 
1 

85 
500 



225, 321 



143, 095 

"'23*705 



Public 

revenue, 

1899. 



59, 951 
354, 265 
200, 638 



614, 85' 



1, 727, 543 
752, 113 
505, 558 
1,470,231 
30,891 
53, 475 
83, 370 



4, 603, 181 



Public 
expendi- 
ture, 
1899. 



£ 

59, 520 
351,354 
134,682 



515,556 



1, 663, 497 
658, 915 
492,0.53 
999, 425 
11,265 
55,651 
82, 560 



3,963,372 



19, 181 

2, 009 
793 

7,789 



820 
3,929 



688,049 



3,724,896 4,819,217 



19 
3, 653, 946 

160,200 

109, 000 

7,562 

6, 500 



3,937,227 



Total for colonies 



4,466 
166 

4,200 
169 

1, 

133 
233 
132 

170 
291 

32 
115 

57 



12, 032 



310, 700 
87, 884 
668, 497 
975, 209 
903,690 
26,215 
104, 471 
7,435 
90,540 



3,174,641 



10,976,491 



15, 103 
4,833,289 

202, 040 

278, 328 

31,471 

1,790 



5,361,971 



47,565 

182,306 

€39,491 

4, 744 

218,381 

53,209 
42, 220 
41, 

36, 699 
26, 841 
11,762 
43,963 
4,639 



1, 352, 874 



l,13t,284 
1,140,405 
393, 178 
49, 782 
320,723 
146,667 
668,651 
121, 180 
350,000 



3,973,682 



20,579,539 



688, 049 



5, 562, 805 



16, 423 
5, 312, 500 

202, 040 

287,288 

35,226 

1,759 



5,855,236 



47,565 

m, 000 

745, 104 

4,744 

260,5^" 

64,098 
48,650 
44,633 

38,253 
30, 374 
11, 762 
51,877 
4,400 



1,544,037 



1, 356, 650 
1,163,400 
512, 604 
171, 032 
370,700 
182,508 
796,359 
122,673 
350,000 



5, 025, 926 



24,073,173 



10, 349, 17a 



1,328 
1,085,329 

35, 073 

22, 845 

3, 547 

356 



1,148,478 



25, 334 

98, 598 

718 

30, 513 

9,240 
5,7135 
6, 026 

5,988 
4,092 
3,555 
9, 951 
637 



295, 596 
239,732 
117,710 

""62,'3i6 

23,272 

131,315 

162 



870, 103 



2,692,510 



6, 188, 882 

'2^081^349 

47, 511 

906, 631 

24, 186 

11,593 

168,381 
46, 840 
322, 796 
192, 792 
164,108 



169, 568 



6 24,538 



10,888,827 



39,956 
9,661,923 

360,357 

538,839 
51,535 
18, 219 



83, 055 
176,022 
773, 610 
8,033 
051,135 

63, 757 
71,479 
32,210 

42,822 
26, 156 

6,790 
42, 809 

2,984 



1, 985, 862 



9, 753, 

7,369, 

4, 174, 

2, 633, 

1,724, 

943, 

5, 699, 

98, 

11, 



6,868,118 

'1^914; 724 

88, 448 

840,723 

17,927 

11,422 



Public 
debt Dec. 
31,1889. 



£ 

15, 000 

79, 168 



94, 168 



3, 662, 719 
341,800; 



4,004,519 



31, 409, 755 
"9,'6i9,'i43 



145, 088 
30,405 
309,658 
223,289 
176, 140 



146, 670 



05,715 



37, 443 
8,667,865 

367,772 

525, 543 

53, 994 

13, 478 



9,666,095 



69,251 

207, 884 

719,959 

7,644 

650, 760 

59, 359 
63,-821 
48,119 

51, 959 

25,""" 
16, 608 
47,415 
2, 220 



1,970,082 



584, 
956, 
024, 
396, 
690, 
871, 
140, 
95, 
15, 



33,398,112,31,775,304 



61,622,016,58,758,736 



1,192,184 
20, 000 



IMPOBTS, 1899, 
FROM— 



United 
King- 
dom. 



297,830 
82,411 



380,241 



2, 103, 680 
2,' 857," 270 



Total. 



EXPORTS, 1899, TO- 



United 
King- 
dom. 



Total. 



Rail- 
ways, 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment 
or not, 
length 
open 
Dec. 31, 
1899. 



Tele- J 
graph, I 
Jength I 

open I 
Dec. 31,1 

1899. I 



Local 
jnijj- 
taiy 
forces. 

('} 



;//('r,s\ Mtff.-^. I A'.v. 



6.668,961'! 
317,761'' 



91i',:'02| 
55, b32l 



',119, 

3US, 



6, 986, 722 i 974, 8:n 
7,466,157; 4,071,713 



27,605,225 4,570,917 
3,377,4S0 




6,771,791 



23.211, ioJ 

5,'I.^'(),576, 

i.v,,(;ii I 

317,35] ', 
4;i7, o9t . 



; i:i.2(w;i 

225 I 1, lir-. I 
10 ! 



69S: \l.'-'\[ 

' 1 i " ) 



4, 960, 950' 39, 2(i9, 290' ' 8, 1 1 , (' 



:i-,l^ 



lU), 158 



If.. 678, 



13,147,831 
4 '619, "55! 



44, 800 
70,923,473 

3, 407, 558 

928, 775 

37, 736 



75, 342, 342 



112, 820 

414,000 

2, 149, 412 



127,670 

187, 180 

15, 710 

137,271 
70, 900 
11,500 
74, 450 



4,224,332 



680,482 
354, 277 
226, 664 
938, 363 
672, 810 
253, 912 
874,452 
205, 076 



235,106,036 



360,412,479 



740,399 
21,560 

80, 232 

544, 587 
115, 30f: 
976,036 
788, 580 
597, 998 



4583,067 



104, 408 
7, 615, 094 

397,608 
747,189 
66,562 
66, 733 



19,207,549,22,721,36(1 
II 

6,7i8,463ij 778,671 



23, COJ, 538 ; 
""ij>5^586l 



2,871,375i 
65,6441 
91,699 

689, 806 
240, W7 
1,323,218 
966, 595 
725, 798 



4732,640 



« 159, 435 



n, 590, 606 



83,989,735 



8,997,594 36,741,074 



64, 955 

429, 148 

846, 750 

2, 685 

949,685 

101,921 
149, 374 
29, 241 

49, 162 
30, 221 



2,062,027 



211, 351 
990, 027 
905, 437 
550, 029 
040, 430 
501,120 
526, 645 



26,725,039 



66,117,141196,179, 



394, 606 
33,444,721 

1,296,831 

1, 318, 701 

212, 237 

73, 978 



329, 197 
998, 007 

1,884,332 
25, 708 

2,535,905 

226, 829 
282, 963 
103,627 

115, 918 

70,229 



148, 384 
3,642 



6, 684, 801 



594, 
952, 
764, 
473, 
884, 
769, 
739, 
278. 
62; 



72,608,358 



171,, 123 

60. 171; 

3, 849 

13-), 63r> 
26,516 
767, 57:1 
332,331 
531, 08H 



4 500,368 



7 116, 964 



26,149,202 



2, 063 
20,361,340 

290, 662 
964,390 
177,033 
136,34. 



21, 937, 733 



19,340 
60, 630 
357, 705 



839,665 

220,479 
20,424 
19, 383 

10, 341 
39,477 
6, 785 
3,605 



1,637,83-4 



992, 480 
648, 150 
272, 952 
774, 24' 
805, 787 
039, 640 
427,515 
1,591 



35,962,362 



2,50.1,4311 

i2-',r.:>7! 

4, 59J ' 



330,011 
241,936 

l,in,738j 

9T\934! 

888,9.)4' 



2, 394 


7, 360 




'""'59ii 


'"i,'337i 


"5^606 


58f> 






105 


135 


2, 547 




68 


49 


82 


32 


... 



4 774,648 



« 79, 349 



"1,513,407 



34, 044, 775 



125,817 

32,660,049 

i 

1, 325, 270 

1, 927, 960 

263; 090 

139, 203 

-i 



36,531,389 



169,148 
845, 590 

1, 868, 080 
31,910 

2, 572, 891 

267,738 

170,669 

33, 575 

128, 095 
65, 766 



159, 854 
3, 867 



6, 316, 183 



28, 445, 466 

18,567,780 

11,942,858 

6, 985, 642 

8, 388, 396 

2,577,475 

ll,938,33r 

481,936 



89,327,888 



95,303,625208,418,143 



3, 7081 



17, 358 

638 
94 



36 
33, 074 



1,314 
l,656i 



18, 090 36, 080, 



24 

185 



81 1 



2901 



2,896 
3, 143 
2,800 
1,850 

1,882 

549i 

2,271 



16, 391 



9 
659 
683 



120 
130 



2,246 



13,663 
7, 610 

10, 202 
5, 941 
5, 738 
3,170 

26, 138 
100 



72,562 



38, 020J 137, 9431 99,078 



1,749 

741 

1, 059 



11,245 



778 
37, 636 



1,644 
'i,*245 

65 



95 



3, 169 



8, 012 
6, 387 

4,858 

"i,'39i 

1,854 
7,947 



30,449 



iIncludingallmilitia,Yolunteers, and other permanently enrolled local defensive forces. ...^ a mv. -r ,^^«a 

« Imports and exports not given in the case of Gibraltar and Hongkong, as there are no returns distinguishing the local from the entrepot traae. i m ngures 

for Malta include the latter trade. s including Zululand. 4 Niger Coast Protectorate only. & Estimate. 'e British Central Afnca only. * Zanzibar only. 



1500 



COLONIAL ADMIMSTEATIOjST. 



[October, 



FRENCH COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES* 

Area, Population, Location, and Date op Acquisition. 



FEENCH COLONIES, ETC., IN- 



ASIA : 

India 

A niiam 

Cam bod ia. 

< 'ochin C'iiiim. 

Tonki n a nd Lao3 ... 



Year of 
acquisi- 
tion. 



1679 

1884 

IM.l 
l.\sl-l',{ ! 



Area. 



Square miles. 

197 

88, 780 

40, :>30 

123,T'>0 

210, ,70 



Population, 



Total ol Asia 

Africa: 

/-Jjk'CTla , 

.\ \iH-VV,\ il S.l h;> r;i , 

'i'tiiii'i 

S;i1)Mr;l lli-:r'<)Il 

^on.\u-nL.; , 

M ii ;t;5 ry tf ri'iroric-: , 

l'"rrri cJ V <,; : I i 11 ea , 

! von' ( onst.L'tc' 

1 >;1 1 [<>V.h 'V 

Kiiv.^o 

Si tiPmI i i r - ■;' '.;■ rTid tti'pcndencios 

IJf'miii'ii 

<;o:nont ]>]..-^' 



18r'>0 



1M3 

IKSl 

If;;;) 



:v',3.^',;7 



l'=!k471 

n:3.,-.-io 

51), ^ U) 

"JOOJiiiO 
7(j(), (HH) 
U5, Oi^o 

.15' > •')•) 
4^ ■; 

h'20 



! 



279,100 
5. 000. 000 
],500,0W 

y,4(K!,('iK) I 

J3,a'0,000 !| 



rflENCII COLONIES, ETC., IN— 



Afbica— Continncd. 

May otto 

Nossi Be 

e^to.AI-rii> 

Maa.)gaN-',u' 



22.679.100 

;.=^- :_- — ^__ -' , A ;.i vnirK: 

,1 (Jai'ma 

'l,43O,01V,) :, 
50 iHH) l' 
1.5"0.f,i)0 ii 
2,5!;0.r(H) i; 
3,.'\',(\,'0 ' 

1,1..^) run , 

5 .ODO ; 



Ti^ialof Africi . 



l'4{ini' ^HiMi dfpLiKk'iKi 
^'j-nio'qi!*^ 

St. I'ioiri' v'm\ ?.ii<im'Ioii 



Toinl ol AoK lU'j 



\r., C.^]"'!;*:!'^' .jO(t <lrpf'7){L'!U-i(\« 



To'iil oi Oct.- 



Year of 
acq 111 si- 



1843 
1841 
1643 
1896 



1626 
16^55 
1635 
1635 



1854-87 
18ll~-81 



Area. 



Square mUes. 
140 

130 

(M 
227, 750 



3,947,483 



Fopolatlon. 



11 , 640 
y, 500 

7, 670 
2.500,000 



32,635,010 



40,850 

688 
3.80 
03 



4S.011 



7.700 
1,520 



22, 710 

167,100 

1S7,(>90 

6, 250 



383.750 



53, 000 
29, 000 



0,220 

67/746 



82,000 
55,770,860 



NETHERLANDS COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES. 
SirowrNCr I>i\ •-j.>n^, \nr\, Pi^piTMhx, ^^ o ( w \! u\l Location. 



DIVISION AND GENERAL LOCATION. 



DUTCH EAST INBDvS, 

Java nod M^dwra 

li^laod of Suit: 'trM: 

.^ninr.tra, Wt • i Coa^l , 

H!ntna Ira, East Coa.^i 

HonkiiK'H 

LanipO')A''S - 

r;)lMnl.ar>^- 

At.i<-h I 

nian-Lins-^) Arch ipi^lnj-ro - . 

B'Mica 

Biilitcii 

Ji(>rn('(\ \\( <t ( '(>a.st 

Ji()ni*";,S;)'Lih aisd Kni~i disni'jts... 

island ()[ (\'!cbi^'.: 

C('h4.<>s 

.Mi^oado 



1 Tolerably acrurate. 
- Appro\itoat(^iv. 
'•* Mvrv ci.'Ojc<*turo. 



\U 1 


{\>i> d Moil ]Ji 
1^ < 


^'y (( 1 mil ^ 




>0, t54 


2U 12^ 0"-> 


1 iCO 


M 5\ 15 


,> Wl 


t y 


«) >») 


- i >x, 7( 7 


11 ..SI 


5 1 ,7 50 i 


.; 1 '7 


lOM M7 


1) '7' 


- . 1 7iJ 


1(>, ( 1 


- b7 S 1 


t Pi. 


i ( I > 


1 s* J 


T d 


■) '^21 


/O 77 > 


1 M <ii2 


^ 1 -V , 


10 .W 


1 11 7^2 


'22 \ 


* ) i S 



DIVI^HA \\D ( i NEKAL LOCATION 



lAK H T v I iM lEs— continued. 



b 1 , ' 1 1. 1 >'o . 



ToMlii K 1 IndiLv 

I >i Ii N'- TN AMERICA. 



O i(( h Cui in I 
(. ir I' 10 



JidU J i Al'KMO<J 

i otal ( « loiiial , oto possessions . 



Area. 


Population in 
1807. 


Sniiare jniles. 
43, 8(>4 
17,698 
4,065 

151,789 


2 399, 208 

2 119,239 

3],oy,757 

■i 200, 000 


730, 400 

46, 060 
403 


& 34,090,000 

2 -^ CS, 490 

51 ; 524 


46, 463 


118,014 


782, 863 


^34,208,014 



4TstA\(-(Ui^ '^ \o )' ♦otln 1 idoTu \ ot Teroate, Molucca Tslauds. 

"■> \'»iu^i\.'i) d'^ M 'd 1 J3o poi>ulal »n ol several unexplored countries is not included. 

" Ai liu (nd ot 1 „- 



GERMAN COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES. 

AnEA, Population, Location, Date or Atxii-t^rrrox, and Form of Govern^ient. 

[Frotn S(alt'sTnau's Yearbook,] 



GERMAN COLONIES, ETC., IN— 



Africa: 

Togoland 

Karaerini ... 

C?erman Southwest Africa 

German East Africa 



Total African possessions . 

Asia: 

Kiaucliau Bay 



The Pacific; 

Kaiser Wilhelm Land. . 
Bisruarek ArehipeL'igo . 
Solomon Islands ....... 

Mai*shall Islands, eto. . - 

Caroline Islands 

Palaoa (Pelen Islands). 

Marianne Islands 

Samoaii Islands — 

Savaii 

Upolu 



Total Pacific possessions .... 
Total fortiign dependencies . 



Date of 
acquisi- 
tion. 



1884 

1884 

1884-90 

1885-90 



3807 



1885-86 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1899 
1899 
1899 

1899 
1899 

1884-99 

1884-99 



Method of government. 



Imperial commissioner 

Imperial governor 

Imperial commissioner 

Imperial governor. 



Imperial governor. 



j-Imperial commissioner. 

....do 

Deputy commissioner . . 

do 

....do 



•Civil governor. 



Estimated 



Square Tnilcs. 

33,000 

191,130 

322, 450 

384, 180 



Estimated 
poxnilation. 



930, 760 



1200 



70, 000 

20,000 

4,200 

150 

660 

250 

660 
340 



1,027,120 



2, 500, 000 

3, 500, 000 

200,000 

8, 000, 000 



14, 200, 000 



1 60, 000 



110,000 
188,000 
45, 000 
13, 000 

40, 000 

2,000 

12,500 
16, 600 



427, 000 



14,687,000 



1 Exclusive ol the bay witli an area of about 200 square miles, and the neutral zone with an area of about 2,600 square miles and a population of 1,200.000. 
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PORTUGUESE COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Divisions, Area, Population-, and General Location, 
[From Statesman's Year-Boot.] 



COLONIAL POSSESSIONS IN— 


Area, 


Popnlatioii. 


Africa: 

Cape Verde Islands (1896) 


Squore miles. 

1,480 

4, 440 

800 

484, 800 

'301,000 


ni.i;o 


(Tiiinea 


8-jo.oai 


Princes and St. Thomas islands .. ... .. , 


2i,t"(;o 


Angola 


4.110,tO'i 


East Africa , ^ - - -- - ..___. .. _ ... ____ . 


;!,tjo. 0(1(1 








Total in Africa 


792, 040 


■S, T.'T.T'. 








Asia : 

In India— Goa (1887) 


1,390 
168 

7, 458 
4 


I M,--: t; 


Diimao Diu etc (1887) . .... 


77. 1. I 


Indinn Archipelago (Timor, etc.) - - 


;vn, 'dO 


Cliina — Macao etc (1880) . - - - - - - — - 


7^ 1 "7 








Total in Asm 


9,020 


Oi'.»,017 








Total colonics .... 


801,060 


9.2:6,7(7 









The following table shows the colonial budgets for the year 1899-1900, and inixioris and ex|)orts in 1898: 



COLONIES. 



Angola 

Cape Verde - - 

Ouinea - 

St. Thomas and Principe 

East Africa 

I n di a. — G oa 

M acao 

Timor 

Total 

1 Val ue of m lire is, $1 .080. 2 1 898. ^ 1899. 




4 1897. 



COMMERCE OF PRINCIPAL BRITISH COLONIES. 

With tiik Shake op the United Kingdom in the Same, at Five-Year Intervals, 1871-1 896, and in 1899. 

[North American colonies included are Canada and Newfoimdland; Sontli African, Cape Colony and Natal; Australasian, those of the Australian contiucnt, 

Tasmania, and New Zealand,] 

[From Statesman's Year-Boot.] 



BRITISH COLONIES IN— 



Noin-}i America; 

3ST1 

1876 

18.^1 

]^S5 

ism 

ISOi- 

]V.«) 

Soi 1 M AI'KICA; 

];-71 

r-7'; 

issf 

is>^.] 

IS;!] 

!,-i!i; 

\y:v 

Ars: ■' ' i.asia: 

1^71 

VmO 

1 ^81 

l^H.-; 

]S9J 

1896 

1?i)9 



Total imports, i 



TJ! coins i-j:oM rrn: 

I'MTCr^ KJN(JJK)M. 



i:\ POUTS TO Tin; 



£ 
21, 745, 000 
20, 726, 000 
23,374,000 
22,711,000 
26,082,000 
25, 500, 000 
32,951,268 

3,580,000 
6,852,000 
11,700;000 
5, 302, 000 
12, 230, 000 
22, 321, 0(K) 
25, 926, 000 

30, 075, 000 
45,505,000 
52, 987, OOU 
00, 367, 000 
72,086,000 
62,036,000 
72,310,000 



Value. 



£ 
10,944,000 
8, 999, 0(X) 

9,583,000 
8,742,000 
9,128,000 
7,183,000 
8, 012, 702 

2,984,000 

5,736,000 

9, 168, 000 

4,317,000 

10, 820. 000 

15, 992; 000 

17, 797, 000 

12, 006, 000 
21,770,000 
25,662,01)0 

29, 5.58, 000 
30,823,000 
24.967,000 

26, 758, 000 



Per cent ! 
of total. 



50.3 

43. 
41.0 

38. 4 
34. 9 
28.2 
24.3 

83. 1 
83.7 

78. 3 
81.4 

88. 5 
71.6 
68.6 

39.9 
47.8 
48.4 
48. 9 
42.7 
39.8 
37,0 



Total exx>orts 



17,034,000 
18, 235, 000 
22, 106, 000 
18, 530, 000 
21,772,000 
26,230,000 
34,075,319 

4,148,000 
4,294,000 
9, 368, 0(70 
8, 267, 000 
12, 407, 000 
18, 3:19, 000 
25, 548, 000 

34,581,000 
43, 093. 000 
48, 739, Om 
45,666,000 
72,719,000 
66,584,000 
89,005,000 



\'alue. 


Per cent 
of toUd. 


£ 




5, 457, 000 


:; ' 


8, 958, 000 


to. \ 


11,675,000 


5 J. ^' 


8, 792, (-00 


17. ! 


10, 53(5, 060 


1 ^ 1 


14,058,(JU0 


, :. (. 


20, 057, yJ2 


( 0. >'} 


3,113,000 


7 > 


3,861,0110 


S.). 9 


8, 658, 000 


v. i 


7,492,000 


\*'K h 


11,788,000 


9 \0 


17.237,000 


9 >. 9 


23,500,000 


92.0 


18,487,000 


:>'. t 


22,042,000 


'1 . 1 


24, ^M2, 0(H) 


49. 9 


21, 776, im) 


17.7 


32,638,000 


'11.9 


29, 172, 0(H) 


i;',..s 


35, 992, 000 


40. 4 



No. 4- 



-40 
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Value of Total Impoets of the British Colonieb, including Bullion and Specie, 1893 to 1899. 

[From British Statistical Abstract.] 



POSSi£SSIONS. 



1898 



1894 



1895 



1896 



1897 



1898 



1899 



Inrlin " ■■^•' 

St raUs ^cUlcnientH *..... 

Ci'vlon' - 

Mnnritius ' 

Lfibiiaii i 

HoiiKiv^'iK (no returns) . 



95,432,688 

20,241,049 

4, 418, 795 

3,397,597 

108,003 



£ 
83.110,200 

21,807,732 

4,288,027 

3,324,349 

177, 684 



86, 304, 739 

21,060,588 

4,644,135 

3,095,432 

142, 89-i 



£ 

89,201,937 

21,960,173 

5,227,644 

3,269,405 

147, 448 



£ 

94,177,652 
21, 641, 6v55 
6,158,607 
2, 750, 883 
184, 340 



£ 
89,997,141 

23,777,261 

6,475,218 

2, 877, 577 

193, 506 



Australasia: 

New !-:outh Wules 

A'i»'to-i>- 

Houlh Au*5ti*{Uia, except Northern Territory 6. 

NortlieLii Territory 

Westei 11 Ausl niUa 

Tasmania 

N<'W Zealand 

QneenshuKi 



18, 107, 035 
13/283,814 
7,934,200 
116,539 
1, 494, 438 
1 , 057, f;S3 
6.911,515 
4, ^i52, 783 



15,801.941 
12,470,599 
6,226,61«) 
98, 945 
2, 114, 414 
979,676 
6, 788, 020 
4, 337, 400 



15, 992, 415 
12, 472, 3-44 
5, 585, 601 
95, 280 
3,774,951 
l,09i,457 
6, 400, 129 
5, 349, 007 



20,561,510 
14.554,837 
7,160,770 
102, 752 
6,580,856 
1, 192, 410 
7,137,320 
5. 433, 271 



Total , 



53,258,007 



48, 817, 685 



50, 764, 184 



02,723,726 



21,744,350 
15, 454, 482 
7, 126, 385 
150, 701 
6,331,266 
1,367,608 
8, 055, 223 
5, 429, 191 



24,453,560 

16, 768, 904 
6,184,805 
113,960 
5,241,965 
1,650,018 
8, 230. 600 
6,007,266 



65,659,206 



68,651,078 



British New Guinea ^ 

Fiji 

Falkland Islands 

Natnl» 

Cape of Good Hope''. 

Bt. Helena i'^ " 

Lagos 

Gold Coast 

Hierra Leone ^" 

Gambia .. . 



25, 261 

311,151 

71, 126 

• 2, 482, 228 

11,539.987 

39, 193 

749, 027 

718,353 

417, i6(i 

" 166, 509 



28,501 

313, 481 

62,270 

7 2,239,165 

11,588,096 

30, 777 

744,561 

12 811,634 
478, 025 

13 130, 349 



28, 367 

, 241, 86)9 

71,826 

7 2,466,415 

19, 094, 880 

33,744 

815, 815 

12 924,419 

427, 338 

i« 97, 399 



34, 521 

242,492 

69,985 

5, 667, 750 

18,771.371 

29,553 

901,475 

12 905, 135 
494, (m 

13 110, 324 



North America: 

Dominion of Canada (year.^ ended Jnne 30) i 
Newfoundland i !■* 



26,522,110 
1,577,619 



25, 371, 563 
1,492,654 



22, 763. 359 
1, 233, 233 



24, 248, 940 
71,230,177 



Total . 



26,864,217 



23, 996, 592 



25,479,117 



Bermuda 11 . 
Honduras 1 , 



327, 580 
169, 226 



286, 047 



305, 614 
299, 103 



304, 970 
300,954 



West India Islands: 

Bahamas 

Turks and Caleos islands . 

Jamaica 

Windward Islands: 

St. Lncia"..., 

St. Vincent 15 

Bartiados 

Grenada 

Tobago 

liCe^rard Islands: 

Virgin Islands 

St. Christopher 

Nevis ..-. 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

Trinidad 



Total . 



BritLsli Guiana 

Giliraltar (no complete returns). 
Malta (no complete returns) — . 



196, 512 

24, 888 
3 2,157.795 

168, 978 

93, 424 

121,372,637 

106, 679 

15 17, 863 

3,885 

184, 192 

178, 931 
29, 325 

64, 552 
10 2,270,885 



174, 969 

28, 526 
» 2, 191, 745 

187, 542 

91,009 

12 1, 279, 335 

196,998 

w 15, 403 

4, 895 

192,701 

157, 633 

32, 981 

62, &13 

i« 2, 152, 883 



172, 581 

26,735 

3 2,288,946 

1-54, 945 

64, 842 

12 956, 921 

12 175, 712 

18 13, 643 

4,576 
172, 281 

144, 864 

24, 480 

69, 789 

16 2, 276, 864 



194,774 

30, 245 

3 1,856,378 

190, 534 

12 71,490 

12 1, 048, 887 

1^ 154, 405 

16 13,932 

4,478 

185,214 

135,627 

26,497 

64,477 

16 2,463,525 



6, 930, 446 



6,769,263 



6, 547, 179 



6,440,463 



3 1, 920, 710 



8 1,443,553 



s 1, 341, 710 



51,392 
253,860 
63, 286 
6,001,969 
17, 997, 789 
33, 243 
770, 511 

12 907,670 
457, 389 

13 176. 327 



46, 971 

239, WO 

72, 987 

5, 369, 672 

16, 682, 438 

45, 053 

908, 351 

12 1,095,864 

606, 349 

13 246, 092 



24,496,974 
7 1,220,206 



28, 833, 504 
' 1,066,205 



25, 717, 180 



29, 899, 709 



323, 148 
292, 613 



351, 473 
256, 977 



186, 010 

33, 239 

8 1,660,667 

245, 253 

12 70, 824 

13 1, 008, 699 

12 164,356 

i« 11, 657 

3,301 

135,921 

110, 188 

22,269 

54,074 

10 2,161,231 



238, 337 

27, 067 

» 1, 814, 793 

271,995 

12 95, 551 

12 1,058,885 

12 201, 583 

10 10, 885 

3,943 

122,968 

105, 103 
19, 818 
60, 260 

i<5 2, 283, 056 



5,867,689 



6, 314, 244 



3 1,282,976 



3 1,371,412 



£ 
96,278,164 

27, 605, 225 
7, 466, 157 
2,871,375 

233, 788 



25, 594. 315 
17, 952; 894 
6, 884, 358 
131,880 
4, 473, 532 
1,769,324 
8, 739, 633 
6, 764, 097 



72,310,033 



252, 170 

278, 035 

73,978 

6,718,463 

19, 207, 549 

64,012 

966, 595 

12 1,323,218 

689, 806 

13 240, 907 



33, 444, 721 
7 1, 296, 831 



34,741,552 



394, 606 
212, 237 



329, 197 

25, 708 
3 1, 844, 332 

282,963 
12 103, 627 
12 998,007 
12 226,829 

3,642 

148,384 

115, 908 

27,204 

70,229 

17 2, 585, 965 



6,711,995 



3 1,318,701 



Note.— For India and Mauritius the values arc given in tens of rupees. For the otlier possessions, when the values given in the official returns are made 
otlierwise titan in £ sterling, conversions iiavc been made at the following rates: Hongkong and Labuan, the dollar at 4s. 2d. Canada, the dollar, in 1885, at 
4.% 2<i.; in 1886^99, at 4s. If gd. Newfoundland, the dollar, in 1885-94, at 4s. 2d.; and in 1895-99, at 4s. If^d. Honduras, the silver dollar, in 1885, at 3s. 2d.; in 1886-87, 
at 2>s. lid.; in 1888-89, at 2:-^. 9id.: in 1890, at 3s, Id.: in 1891. at 2a. ll^d.; in 1892, at 2s. 7-ld.; and in 1893, at 2s. 3|d. From 1894 the accounts have been given in gold 
doilars—l dollar = 48. Hi d. Straits Bettlements, the dollar, in 1885, at 3s. 5KL: in 1886-87, at as. 2id.; in 1888-89, at 3s.; in 1890, at 3s. 4d.: in 1891, at 3s. 21d.; in 3892, 
at 2s. lOd.; in 1893, at 2s, 6|d.; in 1891, at 2s. Id.; in 1895, at 2s. ifd.; in 1898, at 2s. 2.V1.: in 1897, at Is. Hid.; in 1898, at Is. lid.; and in. 1899, at Is. ll^d. Ceylon, the 
rupee, in 1885--86, at Is. 6d.; in 1887-88. at Is. 5d,; in 1889, at Is. 4.^1.; in 1890, at Is, 6d.; in 1891, at Is. 5id.; in 1892, at Is. 3|d.; in 1893, at Is. 2fd.; in 1894-95, at Is. 4id.; 
in 1896, at Is. 2|d.; in 1897, at Is. 3f,d.; in 1898, at Is. 3|d.: and in 1899, at Is. 4d. Gibraltar, the peseta, in 1885-88, at 9|d.; in 1899-90, at 9d.; in 1891, at 8|d.; in 1S92- 
96, at 8d.; and in 1897, at 7|d. In 1898 British coins were made legal tender, and the revenue, etc., was given for tliat year and subsequently in £ sterling. 

1 See note above. 

2 Exclusive of land frontier trade. 

8 For the twelve months ended March 31 of the year following that stated above. 

4 Exclusive of the value of the import trade between tlie vsettlements. For rates of conversion into £ sterling, see note, 

f' Including the value of coal for supply to steamships. 

6 Excluding overland imports of live stock, but including other border and Elver Murray trade, so far as rei)Orted. 

7 For years ended June 30. 

8 Goods in transit for the interior are included in the returns of imports but do not appear in those of exports. The value of gold (produce of South African 
States) brought into the colony for shipment at Port Natal is included in the returns of exports, though not in those of imports, 

Exchisive of gold (^tiie produce of South African States) brought into the colony for shipment. 

10 Exchiding transshipments. 

11 Exclusive of Government stores. 

12 Including an estimated amount for freight, insurance, and value of packages. In prior years the value of the goods was that at the port of shipment. In 
1894 the charges were 15.2 per cent; in 1895, 14 per cent; in 1890, 14 per cent; in 1897, 13.6 per cent; in 1898, 12.4 per cent; in 1899, 14.8 per cent, 

13 Imports for consumption. 

1* Including imports into Labrador. 

i& The Imports of bullion and specie are not specified in the returns from this colony. 

1^ Exclusive of trade betw^een Tobago and Trinidad. 

17 Tobago included in Trinidad. 
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Value of Imports op the British Colonies (including Bullion and Specie) prom United Kingdom, 1892 to 1899. 



POSSESSIONS. 


1802 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


Indiai28 ___ 


£ 

57,183,166 

3, 158, 627 

1,156,247 

956,049 


65, 810, 119 

2, 796, 574 

1,159,350 

659, 827 


£ 

58,322,906 

2,901,288 

1,058,128 

755, 873 


£ 
56,154,581 
2,294,997 
1,116,101 

585,423 


£ 

59,044,391 
2,364,672 
1,274,441 

741,277 


£ 
60, 667, 946 

2, 788, 318 

1, 640, 358 

664, 194 


£ 
56, 666, 852 
3,057,482 
1, 737, 644 

544,393 


£ 


Straits Settlements i 


2,857,272 


Ceylon 1 


2, 103, 680 


Mauritius i » 


740. 399 


Labuan i . . . 




Hongkong (no returns) . . . 


























... 1 









Australasia: 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia, except Northern Territory 

Northern Territory 


8,883,983 

6,857,090 

% 372, 185 

2, 8r)0 

592,496 

541,619 

4, 767, 369 

2, 049, 359 


7,218,124 

5,511,735 

1,925,985 

3. 014 

733,001 

344, 360 

4,481,955 

1,559,475 


6,983,489 

4,830,956 

1,899,682 

7, 486 

611,308 

326,393 

3, 949, 770 

2,088,983 


6,420,107 

4,759,546 

1, 857, 989 

5,711 

943,477 

315, 172 

3, 992, 359 

2, 308, 695 


7,190,115 
5,923,417 
2,220,611 
8, 360 
2,095,640 
379, 930 
4, 714, 476 
2,172,493 


7,557,069 
6, 004, 798 
2, 057, 267 
31,350 
2,586,081 
397,510 
5. 392, 738 
2; 501, 952 


7,744,418 
6,195,134 
1,974,818 
11, 822 
2,051,872 
465, 54 1 
5,148,833 
2,559,244 


8,211,351 

5, 990, 027 

2,040,430 

33,214 


Western Australia 


1,550,(«?9 


Tasmania 


501,120 


New Zealand 


5,520,645 


Queensland 


2,905,437 






Total 


26,066,951 


21,777,6^19 


19,698,067 


20,603,056 


25,005,042 


26, 528, 765 


26,151,685 


26,758,253 






British New Guinea.. .... 










1 






Fiji* 




18,479 

64, 571 

& 1,833, 790 

9/241,468 

25, 069 

525,287 

524, 037 

8 325,829 

82,967 









1,184 

U, 225 

4, 184, 467 

12, IK)4, 946 

21, 744 

574, 938 

7 609,546 

^377,508 

97, 181 






Falkland Islands 


62, 555 

2,422,932 

7,695,905 

19, 010 

323, 565 

407, 038 

£332,198 

83,521 


n, 630, 709 

9,098,783 

17,994 

486, 896 

7581,230 

8381,218 

72,893 


64, 248 

f>l,734,258 

15,802,676 

22,263 

605,464 

7 624,556 

8336.414 

51,068 


62, 641 

3, 845, 623 

13, 537, 064 

20, 954 

667, 801 

7 654.822 

8403,053 

57, 568 


64, 992 
3, 752, 270 
11,503,771 

38.2(,W 

723; 650 

7819,810 

8512,099 

127,465 


m, 733 


Natal 

Cape of Good Hope 


4, 649, 551 
13, 147, 831 


St.Helenae 


53. <]03 


Lagos 


788, 580 


Gold Coast 


7 976,036 


Sierra Leone 


8 544.587 


Gambia *>* , 


115,306 






North America: 

Dominion of Canada (years ended June 30) 1 9. . . 
Newfoundland i ^o 


8,496,254 
11 


8,866,112 
558, 511 


7,955,603 
528,946 


6,396,932 
305, 120 


6, 776, 659 
5 385,429 


6,043,600 
5402,945 


6,678,271 
& 312, 175 


7,615,094 
& 397, 608 






Total 




9, 424, 623 


8, 484, 549 


6, 702, 052 


7,162,088 


6, 446, 545 


6,990,446 


8,012,702 








Bermuda Q 


88,056 
m, 535 


86, 601 
64, 880 


85,903 


88, 388 
88,025 


90,025 
107, 656 


! 95, 424 
1 100, 095 


105,033 
86, 446 


104, 408 


Honduras ^ 


66, 562 








West India Islands: 

Bahamas 


46, 709 

4, 169 

21,001,228 

103, 859 
49, 313 

469, 318 
79, 015 
9, 697 

582 
87, 790 
93, 340 
10, 228 
30, 012 
759, 539 


45, 758 

4, 116 

21,190,563 

86,838 
41, 387 
7 583,087 
83, 175 
12,336 

306 
88, 967 
85, 667 
12,125 
34,008 
874,406 


45, 040 

3, 667 

21,106,284 

93, 780 

39,193 

7507,534 

99,973 

9,179 

135 
90, 830 
73, 243 
14, 918 
27, 794 
835, 185 


36, 128 

3,318 

21,106,177 

74,512 

27, 687 

7 391,435 

7 78, 079 

8, 821 

269 

65, 538 

57, 532 

9, 975 

30, 062 

988, 553 


50, 224 

3, 284 

2 927,314 

101,983 

7 29,847 

7 467,649 

7 66,485 

8,926 

182 
79, 760 
58, 315 
11, 925 
28, 735 
978,565 


46,229 

3,478 

2 776,889 

119, 355 

7 28,358 
7 474,622 

7 78,893 
7, 660 

75 

55, 268 

42,613 

9, 635 

25, 906 

857,857 


59,010 

3,305 

2 819,438 

140, 329 

7 27,291 

M28.063 

7 94,983 

8,051 

151 
53,412 
43, 829 
7,765 
28, 914 
796,359 


64,955 


Turks and Caicos islands 


2, 685 


Jamaica 


2 816,750 


Windward Islands: 

St, Lucia 


149, 374 


St. Vincent 12 


7 29,241 


Barbados 


7 429,148 


Grenada 


7101,921 


Tobago 


(13) 


Leeward Islands: 

Vi rgin Islands 


205 


St. Christopher and Nevis 


69. 930 


Antigua 


49 162 


Montserrat 


8, 885 


Dominica 


30,221 
13 949,685 


Trinidad 




Total 


2, 744, 805 


3, 142, 739 


2,946,755 


2,878,086 


2, 818, 194 


2, 626, 838 


2, 510, 900 


1 2, 722, 162 




British Guiana. .* 


"'949,051 


21,046,862 


2 882,389 


2 789,817 


£783,697 


1 2 740,878 


j 2 702,188 


-747 189 


Gibraltar (no complete returns) 




Malta (no complete returns) 








i 1 












1 j . -.- 





J See note on page 1502. 

2 For the twelve months ended March 31 of the year following that stated above. 

8 Exclusive of Government stores and treasure. 

"i Exclusive of bullion and specie. 

& For the year ended June 30. 

6 Exclusive of Government stores. 

7 Including an estimated amount for freight, insurance, and value of packages. In prior years tlie value was that of the goods at the port of shipment. 

8 Total value of imports from the United Kingdom, exclusive of transshipments. 
^Imports for consumption. 

10 Including imports in to Labrador. 

1^ Figures can not be given, owing to destruction of books by fire. 

32 The imports of bullion and specie are not specified in the returns from this colony. 

13 Tobago included in Trinidad. 



1504 COLONIAL ADMmiSTEATIOK 

Value of Total Exports of the Beitish Colonies (including Bullion and Specie), 1893 to 1899. 



[October, 



POSSESSIONS. 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899. 


India 1 ss , 


£ 
110,603,562 

18, 295, 726 

4, 239, 081 

2, 817, 917 

^51,541 


£ 

117,139,850 

18, 114, 616 

3,976,500 

3,193,886 

6 100, 588 


£ 
118,594,549 

18,378,589 
4,278,401 
3,009,700 
c 118, 046 


108, 921, 592 

18,947,491 

4,669,346 

3.216,255 

e 123, 736 


£ 
104,781,428 
18,7^J8,007 
4, 908, 570 

2,8^15,881 
« 136, 185 


£ 

120,211,146 

20,346,186 

5, ()47, C^13 

2,913,877 

« 166, 170 


£ 
117,070,032 


Straits Sett lemeTits 4 *. - 


23,211,432 


Cevloii 15.... 


6,771,794 


Mauritius 1 .. 


2, 506, 431 


Labuaii ^ 


« 155, 611 


HonskoTig" '^ 110 returns) .... 








1 




Australasia: 

Is evv South Wales 

Victoria ... .. ,.,., 


22,921,223 

13,308,551 

8, 403, 93r> 

172, 059 

918, 147 

1, 852, 184 

8, 985, 304 

9,632,(162 


20, 577, 673 
14,026,546 
7,301,774 
227, 009 
1,251,405 
1,489,041 
9, 231, 047 
8, 795, 559 


21,934,785 
14, 547, 732 
7,177,038 
175,704 
1,332,554 
1, 373, 063 
8, 550, 224 
8, 982, 600 


23,010,349 
14,198,518 
7. 694, 054 
' 149, 009 
1,050,226 
1, 496, 576 
9,321,105 
9, 163, 726 


23, 751, 072 
16,739,670 

6. 928, 415 
142.335 

3,940,098 

1,744,4(11 
10, 016, 993 

9,091,557 


27, 648, 117 
15,872,246 
6, 795, 774 
182,596 
4.960,006 
1, 803, 369 
10,517,955 
10,856,127 


28,445,466 
18. 567, 780 


South Australia, except Northern Territory ^ . 

Nortlicrn Territory 

r Western Australia 

Tasmania . .... ....... 


8, 388, 396 

158, 650 

6,985,642 

2, 577, 475 


New Zealand. . .... 


11,938,335 


Queensland. ..... ................. 


11,942,858 






Total * 


65, 754, 126 


62, 900, 055 


64, 073, 700 


m, 583, 563 


72, 854, 601 


78, 636, 190 


89, 001, 602 








12, 910 

B55,632 

134,872 

8 1.337.5U) 

13, 156, 589 

4, 97(> 

a3G,295 

722, 107 

398, 064 

204, 721 


9 11, 046 

581.652 

13i; 801 

8 1,118,895 

13, 812. 062 

5; 052 

821,682 

850, 344 

426, 499 

149, 143 


9 13, 650 

332, 209 

122, 988 

8 1,140,930 

16,904,756 

4, 314 

985,595 

877, 804 

452,604 

93,537 


9 14, em 

435, 342 

132, 194 

1,319,179 

16, 970, lf)8 

4, 739 

975. 263 

792,111 

449, 033 

116, 981 


'-'19,327 

4.3d, 8(50 

125, 123 

1,579,538 

21,660,210 

4, 993 

810,975 

857,793 

4(K), 748 

165,894 


'^^24,247 

534, 150 

106, 984 

1,263,354 

25, 318, 701 

4, 391 

882, 329 

992, 998 

290, 991 

247, 832 


•^ 22, 311 


Fiii 


481,936 


I'^alkland J'^hmds .. - - 


139,203 


N'ltniw - -- * 


1 , 885, 580 


Cap*^ of Good lIo}>e ^^ ..... 


23, 6()2, 538 


St Helena - 


4.592 


LagOH 

(lold ( Joast 


915, 934 
1,111,788 


Sierra Ije<>ne . ...... .. ........... 


336, Oil 


Q aiiibia ., - 


241,936 






North Amcriea: 

Dominion o.l' Canada (years ended June 30) i 

Newfoundland ^ ^'" . . 


24,362,538 
1,308,523 


24, US, 962 
1,210,600 


23, 350, 439 
1,278,080 


24.866,860 
8 1, 364, Oil 


28,345,942 
8 1,012,148 


33, 730, 003 
8 1,074,027 


32. 650, 049 
«i; 425, 270 






Total . . . 


25,671,061 


25, 359, 022 


24,628,519 


26, 229, 871 


29, 358, 090 


34,804,030 


34, 075, 319 






Bermuda - 


129,009 

247,318 


98,377 


115,913 
264,197 


108, 613 
283, 663 


127, 703 
288,969 


113, 903 
2(i3, 908 


125, 817 


Honduras i 


263, 090 






West India Is^lands: 

l-^fllia mas . ...,,..,... 


13 117, 021 

23, 366 

3 2, 075, 689 

178,429 

114, (>94 

1,243,083 

316, 063 

M 15, 675 

4. 153 
273,799 
199,870 
32,715 
53,752 
16 2,320,824 


13 119, 378 

32, 774 

8 1,921,422 

145, 894 

87,374 

9M, 512 

189, 614 

16 15, 872 

4,015 
225, 524 
170, 223 
22,502 
42, 665 
10 2,000,748 


124, Oil 

21,(188 

3 1,873,106 

102,155 
68, 690 
587,298 
174,497 
16 10, 517 

3,818 
140, &42 
87, 125 
17, 189 
39,471 
16 2,065,104 


138, 972 

31,498 

3 1,470,241 

93, 720 

15 67, 392 

758,228 

183, 883 

i<5 10, 705 

3, 710 
119, 861 
131,113 
25, 912 
51, 438 
16 2, 165, 820 


149,085 

43, 304 

8 1,441,368 

154,267 
15 68,935 
736, 163 
154,439 
10 4, 968 

4,033 
149,204 
117, 202 
22. 063 
47, 416 
16 1,994,926 


174,860 

24, 811 

3 1,662,&13 

92,615 

I'J 44, 667 

7(59, 231 

257, 274 

1^21,443 

3, 855 
138, 222 
79, 178 
13, 849 
63, 912 
16 2,310,133 


109, 148 


Turks and Caieos islands. ... 


31 , 910 


.latnaiea . .... 


3 1,868,080 


Windward Islands: 

St Lucia ^ .. 


98, 574 


St Vincent 1* 


i-'* 33, 510 


Barbfidos . 


845, 590 


Grenada , ....... 


267, 738 




0') 


Leeward Islands: 

Virgin Ij^iandn , 


3, 867 


St (Christopher and Nevis . 


159, 854 


Anticna 


128, 095 


Montserrat ., . 


15, 569 


Don^iniea i....... 


65, 766 


Trinidad 


17 2, 572, 891 






Total - 


6,969,133 


5,962,517 


5,315,211 


5, 252, 053 


5, 087, 373 


5,656,593 


6, 2()0, 592 




a 2, 358, 918 


s 2, 039, 901 


3 1.769,500 


3 1,899,457 


-1,783,765 


» » 1, 775, 691 


n, 927, 960 










! 














j 











J ^ee note on [>ase 1502. 
"Exclusive of land frontier trade. 
I'- l^jrvears endln'^' Man-li 81 of the year followiuR-. 
'1 lOxel'u.'^ive of exi)t)rt trade ?Kdweefi the .Seltlenients. 
&i;.velusiYc of export'^ stf irauker coal. 
cKxcUi.'^ive of eA'[>.'>rt.'^ in nalJv<* ve.'^sels, 

< Kxeiudins^ overlarui export-^ ol live Htoek, but uicluding other border and River Murray trade, so far as reported to the customs, 
^ Year.-! rnded luue 30. 
'•' Kxehisive ni" exuort'^of mM. 

i^'Gooils in trau-^it for the interior do not apppfUMU returns of exports. , , ^ . ^ ^ . ^ :, .. , -, x, ^ .^ . ^ . 

^Unebisive of ciianiouds passing througli the Kiniberly post-ofiice, but exchisive of overland exports under rebate of duties, and under the South Alriean 
cu^touls uiiiiMi eonvention. 

'- TneJudinur exi!<»rts from Lnl-jrador. 

1"' Imports of (Uanesti.' jirfxUiee only. Tli^ eytim!it<Hl value of the reexports was £31,795 in 1893 and £9,879 m 1894. 

11 lixport^ of Jjullion and specie i^re not s]!eeitK^{l in returns from this eokmy. 

^■' Jn 1M>6 and Inter yciwa an addition has b(^en maile to the value of the exports to cover the cost of packing. In 1890 this aniotnited to a little over 9 per 

' i''p:xelusive of tnvh> between Tol.ia!,ro and Trinidrid, 
1' Tobago ineUuled in Trinidad. 



1901.] COLONIAL ADMmiSTEATIOl^r. 

Value of Total Exports of the Bmtish Colokies, including Bullion and Specie, to United Kinqdom. 



1505 



POSSESSIONS. 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1806 


1897 


1898 


1899 


Indiai,2,3 


£ 

37, 167, 329 

3,828,882 

2,963,102 

230, 493 


£ 

40, 578, 469 

3, 308, 280 

2, 956, 852 

287, 048 


£ 

38,612,001 

3,194,095 

3, 173, 114 

122, 601 


£ 
34,758,140 

2, 837, 138 

3, 321 , 558 

39, 424 


£ 

82,535.333 

2,r>39,rvS9 

3,210.215 

15,260 


£ 

35,176.778 

2,720 232 

3, 171 6 IS 

110.217 


£ 


StmitH Settlements 1 


! 57J i!J7 


Oevloni , _ ^^ 


4 071 7*;' 


M auri tills ^ 


J7},:{23 


Labiiaii 




Hoiig'koiig' (no rcturiiR) . 












1 




< 






1 


7.731,880 
6,710. 120 

2, .'06. 202 

. . r V '^^- * 
'"'4:u!5!^ 
S 2'.'\ WK) 
1.3.)2,(n)7 




Anstralasia: 

New Snutli Wales 


8, 269, 507 

7, 490, 804 

3, 477, 579 

10, 913 

349, 080 

284,334 

7,036,515 

3, 694, 534 


7,956,377 

8,484,840 

2, 897, OM 

11,780 

330,216 

223,789 

7,903,493 

3, 039, 044 


9,371,418 
8,068,121 

2, 362, 593 

15,530 

328, 125 

202, 870 

7, 045, 646 

3,418,516 


8,375.883 

6, 70 1; 104 

2, 286, 740 

22,413 

508, 755 

173,867 

7,541.981 

3, 559, 058 


8 72*^, S'JS 
9',ri.V,t',219 
2,1NJ,916 
19..')0.1 
1,73(..205 
271,497 
8.1(.s.l23 
3,322,703 


8 9'.)^', ]M) 


Victoria... 

Son til Australia, except nortliom territory 

Northern territory 

Western Australia 


5 ()W, ir,o 

7.M) .,7^7 
31, [^i 

n rn,2i7 


Tasmania 


l.it;9.6l0 


New Zealand 

Queensland 


\i 127.51-) 
1,272.952 


Total 


30, 613, 266 


30,846,593 


30,812,819 


29,172,801 


3 5,9*>2.051 


:'/J, 151.81 2 


35 V92. 25") 






Briti?!}! New Guinea 


;.....! 








j^iji . ... 


9,741 
130,319 

4 948.451 
12, 580, 562 
4,709 
327,613 
530, 300 
166,055 
21,427 


10, 809 

130,071 

4 745. 032 

13,418,082 

4, 280 

302,018 

60S, 258 

196,171 

24, 630 








l.('(>5 

108,700 

^M, 191 

21,811.741 

.;.si(. 

40S. 93S 

713,335 

117. 721) 

15,50) 


1,5M1 


Falkland Inlands 


122, 988 

4 673, 752 

10,357,104 

4,205 

430, 527 

586, 415 

206, 873 

33, 999 


131,186 

7r^, 845 
10, 422, 794 
4, 012 
497, 864 
5;:?6, 106 
203, 495 
41, 022 


1:^.',,1S6 

1. 111,708 

21,2 i9, .'•60 

' 1.:ui 

d'K), lit 

:>^ 1,901 

lsS,t)r> 

35, 235 


b'.S 31 1 
7" '^ (i7() 


Cape of Good Hope ^ 


22, 7j1,3(.*; 


Qf Tfolf>Il*l 


,' '^ 10 


La^os 


ML\3'6 


G 0] d Goa s t 

S i erra L ( h> n c 


2b, 516 






North America: 

Dominion of Canada (years ended June 30)^.... 
Newfoundland. ^ ^ 


13,167.225 
272, 635 


14,083,327 
280, 714 


12,71l>,340 

359, 781 


13, 703, 484 
4 355, 038 


15,868.665 
^ 277, 2 18 


21,575,108 
4 27S.614 


20. ;'>(•> J. 3. 10 
4 29() 5h2 






Total 


13, 439, 860 


14,3()4,041 


13, 070, 121 


14,058,5'22 


16,115,913 


21,853,722 


20. 657, r 02 






Tlernuida ..,,.. 


3,639 
137, 405 


2,003 


2,129 
120, 749 


2, Ho3 
156, 486 


3,519 

158,409 


4,041 

175, 550 


2,063 




177,033 








West India Islands: 


13, 966 


16, 301 


14,771 

25 

2 517,5t)4 

24,269 
25,876 
69, 760 
140, 736 
595 


13, 411 

210 

2 403,922 

24,144 

8 21,131 

38,520 

169, 499 

2, 198 


13, 651 

830 

2 317, 691 

38, 042 

8 20,432 

33, 972 

138, 656 
2, 048 


29, 968 


19,340 


TnrkM and Caicos islands 




Janiaiea 

Windward Islands— 

S t . 1 ^uc i a 

St. Vincent ^ 

Barbados 

Grenada 

T'obaaro ..,.,. 


2 554, 082 

55, 217 
41, 789 
141,943 
293, 080 

3,178 


2 512, 769 

43,062 

34, 899 

127, 444 

176, 241 

6,764 


^342,727 

11,154 
8 14,176 

m, 2(y7 

243, 574 

8, 079 


'■^ 357, 705 

20, 424 

819,383 

50,630 

220, 479 


Leeward Islands — 








1 




45 
4,718 
.5, 088 
7, 956 
41, 756 
713, 211 






20, 192 
2,063 
10, 678 
26,428 
864, 302 


12. 510 

1,857 

2, 405 

15,907 

831,700 


9, 354 
9, 064 
10,610 
19, 680 
907, 493 


5, 400 
2, 593 
7,004 
29,706 
943, 888 


8, 448 
2, 549 
13,278 
25, 307 
713, 540 


3,605 




10,341 


^font^serrat 


6, 784 


Df>miniea 

Trinidad 


39, 477 
« 589, 665 


Total 


2, 026, 918 


1,781,859 


1, 749, 737 


1,661,656 


1,323,444 


1 , 460, 659 


1 , 637, 833 








2 1,234,205 


21,273,947 


2 968, 252 


2 964,248 


2 949,015 


'^817,583 


1 i 1-64, 390 










! 


1 


! 






! 


! 


. '" i " 



1 See note on page 1502. 

2 For the 12 months ended Mar. 31 of the year following that stated above. 

3 Exclusive of Government stores and treasure. 

4 For the year ended June 30. 

E5 JneliiKive of diamonds exported through post-office, 

e Including exports from Labrador. 

7 The exi>orts of bullion and specie are not specified in the returns from, tins colony. 

8 In 1896 and later years an addition has been made to the value of the exports to cover the cost of packing 

Tobago included in Trinidad. 
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COLONIAL ADMmiSTEATIOK 



[Octo:ber, 



Commerce of United Kingdom with Bkitish Colonies, Protectorates, etc, 1893 to 1899. 

[From British Statistical Abstract.] 



(X)lINTrjES. 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

finii)orts. . 

" \<jx ports.. 

Gibraltar I imports.. 

I imports.. 
V'^l^Tty .. 

North American colonies. ■{ ^^l^V'^l}!^' ' ! 



Channel Islands. 



Malta and Gozo. 



1893 



'jcx ports. 

|im[i-)rts.. 
• ie>^l">rts.. 

(iirj[-(.ris.. 

jiunusrts.. 

■ ii'xports .. 
f imjjort^.. 

■ |('XFH)rts,. 

B"'i«ii^'"Ha |;'";"r/s:: 

/imports., 
p'xports.. 
ini])<!rts.. 



Bermudas 

West India Islands and Guiana 

British Honduras 

Australasia 



Eastern coast of Africa 

Territories under British influence 



Straits Settlements 

Ceylon '-■^^]::ili. 

Hon8to,g |;:;p';?:; 

Manritins and dependencies le^'norLs 

Aden and dependencicB lexnorts ' 

flni ports.. 
""'lexptirts.. 

(imports.. 
jcxpori^.. 

linif^orts. . 
lex ports 1. 

jimports,. 
1 exports.. 

liinports.. 

lexports.. 

Gold Coast. -•{i^/u'rts:: 

Sierra Leone and Gambia j JJ"p*\'^f!? " ' 

(injports.. 



Natal.... 

Cape of Good Hope. 
Niger Protectorate . 
Lagos 



Other po.sseasions 

Total of British Possessions 



'I exports. 

nn)j>f)risV 
' tex[)orls. 



Value oi diamonds exported from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
United Kingdom ^ - 



1894 



£ 

1,226.204 
9St,P)7 

t; 1,772 
WO, («1 

7H, 771 
82n.9."i8 

8,501. lU) 

L\ ()»;(> 

2,."d;j.L>Gi 

:5o7, s,")S 

7(;, 7t!5 

29,.s7i..';(;2 

](l.<)8i.0fJI [ 
2G, 2:ri. 9 K) i 

4,rd.H.HS7 I 

1,84^,722 ! 

■Jl,2r,2,794 { 

91ti,t>72 

],'. :r),-ni> i 

2"i0, 1U7 ' 

;H{).sP) i 

17S.921 I 
174, b7t^ I 

148,597 I 

29;;.9H2 ; 

750, 405 
l,4ii;',,40;J 
4,799,718 

7, S92. ;?ss 

•29.">, ()f.9 

r>2 1,017 

1 , 28.^, ()<^S 

;w2, 2S1 

Lir>,s;79i 

42<\ \CA 

;i92. (;ni 

120.ol'> 

I.v2,:j9l 

07. 199 



£ 

1,212.158 

1,091,509 

4;{, 112 

59.S, 1 1 1 

M.S11 

!<s;5, S57 

12,907;()Ui 

7,i5Sl,Os8 

725 

100. 51 S 

2,79],5>.f; 

3,*.^»72,.591 

2.?;}, 007 

85, 95 1 

31>59,210 

17. 968,07(5 

27, f^tS, 8,^)7 

;jo, 114.91;; 
•i,5st,7<; 

2, o9^, 922 
4^1 01, '275 
988, S75 
OHO, MS 
l,9-^(»,227 
221,;^.50 
299, Ml 
20 L 119 
201 . 208 

2B5, M8 

<S0, 127 

0S8, 055 

1.52.;,. 5;; 1 

4,;^0I,52I 

7,511 :uo 

390.;^ 15 
()29, 179 
952, i<;5 
ill, 5 12 
;;79, 201 
472,187 
2i-),;',ti4 
J 15, 127 
lOS. K,{) 
7;i,9t>2 



1895 



£ 

l»m4,212 

1,154,040 

44, 0:^,7 

51 8, ,888 

90,107 

774,521 

13.400,570 

G,59i,9U;'> 

1 , 00C» 

102,052 

2, 028, 784 

a, 0:^^7.0, 17 

201,55;) 

90, 190 

33, ;102, 797 

19.:; 17. 004 

2<;.4:]1,;)15 

25 487,(i"^9 

4' 015! no 

2,0:^2,820 
4.521..^n 

l,oi7,();v.) 

759,411 
2,0U,0l(i 
97, 795 
201. :U2 
259.204 
2(.«, ;i98 

227. 773 

99; 309 

710,715 

1,7:51.581 

4, 709, 259 

9,731,994 

428, 903 

504, 984 

1, 034, 050 

418,884 

394, 189 

471,501 

250, 702 

306, 836 

180, 759 

79. 353 



91, 709, '154 ' 

78, .583, ;n 2 



9:^,912,100 
7^.585,9:>^ 



95,530,2:0 
70, 072, 151 



1896 



£ 

1,335,763 

1,201,335 

40, 692 

543, 618 

08, 819 

761,131 

16,444,259 

6, 695, 820 

954 

102, 402 

2.485,180 

3; 118, 685 

202, 845 

100,607 

29, 402, 549 

24,354,816 

25, 285, 467 

30,841,551 

4,309,847 

2,07:5,001 

4,723,547 

1,052,898 

797, 158 

1, 959, 209 

67,502 

327, 000 

190,294 

245, 15-4 

164 140 

253, 681 

793, 557 

3,369,879 

4, 460, 317 

11, 515, 842 

314, 216 

607, 220 

1,256,717 

562, 130 

361,402 

501, 8»1 

291, 690 

381, 9:34 

151,214 

80, 189 



93, 208, 029 
90, 650, 001 



1897 



£ 

1,827,111 

1, 303, 259 

59,365 

677, 781 

74,903 

856, 694 

19,538,998 

6,464,880 

1,091 

205, 520 

1, 976, 685 

2, 709, 497 

227,808 

92,830 

29, 362, 129 

23,695,970 

24, 813, 099 

28, 009, 1385 

3,643,224 

2,5:38,916 

4. 688, 278 

1,070,9:32 

606, 314 

2, 079, 951 

94,548 

303, 487 

173, 319 

173, 357 

183,201 

293; 647 

756,871 

3,621,373 

4, 199, 9(>5 

10, 766, 168 

351,017 

608, 193 

1, 100, 943 

521,204 

460, 131 

482,378 

240,721 

387, 728 

146,853 

1.01, 213 



94, 027, 774 
86, 964, 309 



3,669,584 



2, 987, 953 



4, 699, 166 



4, 435, 260 



1898 



£ 

1, 553, 065 

1, 299, 111 

64,325 

775,967 

92, 829 

930,464 

20,754,642 

7,541,103 

1,815 

126. 862 
1 , 859, 127 
2,822,013 

244. 953 

90, 581 

28, 850, 284 

23.430,000 

27,470,081 

30,362,934 

3,941,909 

2, 816, 850 

4, 847, 721 

1,240,463 

720, 637 

2,347,689 

100. 863 
261,407 
212, 355 
265,888 

156, 505 

271, 718 

1,035,547 

3, 282, .531 

5, 170, 836 

9,865,134 

377, 545 

746,206 

1,129,533 

578,106 

666, 455 

550,463 

178, 7.52 

413,553 

187, 238 

91,597 



99, 623, 017 
90, 110, 736 



4,523,815 



1 The value of diamonds imported from the Cape is not included in the totals in the table. 
Imports into Jamaica, by Principal Articles, fhom 1894 to 1900. 



1&99 



20, 



£ 

1, 689, 548 

1,297,326 

54,897 

754, 789 

66, 744 

275, 036 

7:30, 107 

8; 770, 251 

1,6:34 

1:30, 951 

1,928,988 

2,800,811 

261,252 

70, 354 

33, 327, 846 

24, 766, 552 

27, 740, 503 

31,967,811 

5, 807, 847 

2, 659, 899 

5, 077. 758 

1,404,760 

883, 126 

2, 862, ;M5 

215,149 

372, 200 

167, 625 

228, 027 

134, 179 

254, 341 

fi57, 285 

3,201,249 

5, 219, 446 

9,008,031 

406, 696 

714, 4.55 

1, 133, 046 

546, 738 

706, 047 

690, 107 

181, 557 

468, 946 

177, 415 

244,621 



106,829,295 
94, 249, 600 



4, 115, 582 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, 



YEARS ENDED MARCH 31- 



1894 



1895 



189G 



1897 



1898 



1899 



1900 



Apparel and slops £- 

. , , , /gallons - 
Ale and beer || 

Bacon and bams. Lc 

Boots and shoes 

Bread and biscuit 



/dozen pairs. 

(c'wt] 

■ - • \f y. 

Butter and its eomiKmnds. • - • -'{ 1^^ ' 

Coal and coke - ■•***"{£.... 

Corn: 

Indian 



fbushels. 

•"" -x^ 

,^ , T T /barrels. 
Meal, Indian <£ 

Cotton manufactures £ . 

Drngs and medicines £. 

Fish : 

Dried or sal ted, except smoked 1 £^^ " 

Wet i^^!"^: 

Hour, wheat {^^^^ 

Haberdashery and millinery £ . 

Hardware and cutlery £, 

Iron and steel: 

Steam engines and parts , £ . 

Tubes and pipes £. 

Linen manufactures (including osnaburghs) .£. 

/feet. 
* *--"\£... 



liUtabei , 



61,9:31 
310, SSO 

62, 145 

235, 543 

8.911 

41,008 

m, 81.0 

10, 276 
17,822 
8, 371 
37,021 
44,245 
48,653 

214, 872 
28, 650 
17, 639 
11,024 

350, 006 
24,063 

120, 872 
135, 377 
49,853 
51, :377 
168,875 
151, 987 
70, 402 
39, 640 

23,857 

2, 564 

C, 201 

11, 665, 995 

61, 092 



63,983 
249, 272 

49, 8-42 
256, 026 

9, 736 
37,893 
70, 983 
24, 659 
22,785 

8,600 
38,144 
58, 282 
58, 050 

250, 000 

34, 383 

20, 755 

12, 712 

303, 247 

24, 271 

130,400 
135,094 
54,213 

49, 775 
184,223 
149, 681 
61,078 
38, 958 

36,232 
13, 484 
5,081 
15, 564, 609 
68,232 



75,777 

305, 263 

61,053 

333, 629 

12,836 

28, 790 

58,955 

32,8.35 

30,3:38 

8,981 

39, 953 

52,258 

52, 258 

309,478 
38,564 
27, 865 

18, 809 

299, 604 

22, 734 

130, 467 
131, 511 

48,854 
38, 962 
202, 267 
182, 3^13 
55, 779 
42,600 

22. 034 

7,649- 

6, 781 

15, 794, 143 

71, 610 



07, 561 

231,:362 

41,929 

284, 948 

10, 853 

28, 427 

57,315 

32, 694 

24, 488 

7,600 

27,039 

41,308 

41, 308 

320,939 
31, 941 
27, 885 
16, 034 

248,159 
22, 433 

127,185 
121, 922 
48,906 
40,858 
171, 715 
158,601 
42, 389 
35,755 

24, 152 

6,096 

6,178 

13,214,291 

55,871 



46,979 

180, 9,54 

31,649 

2.54, 160 

9, 660 

22, 489 

45,043 

32,663 

21,950 

7,901 

26,365 

50,628 

56,628 

306,736 
30, 668 
37,091 
19, 009 

208,384 
25, 517 

118,013 
116,241 
45, 856 
30, 496 
151,;306 
165,630 
32, 680 
30, 720 

16,328 

6,073 

8,239 

1, 501, 666 

37, 374 



67,042 

231,460 

40, 605 

253, 876 

9, 684 

27, 541 

55, 1;31 

20, 571 

13, 823 

6,702 

23, 076 

55, 447 

52, 322 

293, 305 
36, 657 
21,779 
11, 163 

271, 417 
18, 313 

122, 281 
119, 835 
40, 399 
31, 211 
134,800 
148,043 
28, 171 
33, 766 

12, 103 
30, 662 
4,234 
10,680,773 
42, 206 



66, 969 

222, 361 

38,913 

217, 921 

8. 331 

31,900 

63, 826 

21,843 

14, 679 

7, 337 

23, 481 

64, .581 

62, 973 

275, 169 
31,035 
28, 296 
14, 501 

272, 700 
20, 684 

117,295 
114, 950 
41,500 
31,262 
154, 621 
162,200 
34,184 
41,876 

19, 469 

3, 300 

3,900 

1, 861, 402 

34,846 



1901.J 



0OLO]N[IAL ADMmiSTBATION. 

Imports into Jamaica, by Pkincipal Articles, from 1894 to 1900 — Continued. 
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PEINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Meats: 



Beef , wet, salted, or cured..., jbarrels.. 

Pork, wet, salted 



/barrels.. 

■\£ , 

INIilk, eond ensed £ 

Oil, petroleum r|alloiis 

Railway materials 



Rice rpounds. 



(pounds. 



Soap h 

Tobacco of allldiids (pounds. 

Woolens £ . 



1894 



Bullion. 
Specie: 

Gold .. 

Silver . 



9, 4Ga 

28, 8()7 
8,252 
34, 24() 

25, m 

7:36,404 
18, 392 
12,990 

711 , 529 
38, 553 

814,999 
31,332 

29f>, 357 
22, 389 
48, 505 



8, 5(>4 
37,512 



Total value of principal and other articles. £. 



2, 157, 795 



YEARS ENDED MARCH 31- 



1895 



9,570 

27, 752 

9, 035 

31,623 

25,020 

784,035 

10, 328 

15,275 

8,347,045 

38. 7m) 

3,473.278 

31 , 255 

239. 22<; 

17,070 

46, 301 



7,581 
20,944 



I 



2,191,745 



1896 



9,488 
28,312 
10, 557 
31,104 

29, 878 
757,048 

19,185 

34, 532 
215,939 

54, 972 
887.873 

3 4,984 
294, 302 

17, 598 

48, 348 



6,114 
11,235 



2, 288, 940 



1897 



9, 384 
23, 401 
11,;372 

20, 410 

29, 388 

779, 772 

21 , 038 

2,444 

,091,022 

28, 997 

;, 145, 747 

24, 381 

251, 693 

15. 899 

38. 501 

4 

044 

27,259 



1808 



7, 008 
37.519 

8, 755 
22.702 ! 
2S,(;(;2 i 
718, s:d i 
20. i:;s ! 

.^\x\\\ I i 

49. .i;;s ! 
:, i(i!;,();v2 ' 

P,t,2i.s 

2(7, 192 

13,729 

29,201 



454 

15, 295 



1899 



6,996 
17,491 
9,:^27 
24,251 
22, 97;? 
7(>0, 338 
19,204 
52,07r, 

7,531,787 
;i5, 770 

2,221,200 

17, 709 

213, (i03 

32,708 

31,874 



5, 144 
12,020 



1900 



7,F42 
.\\\ inc. 
]o,2i(; 

2(i,r»i.3 

2i.;;''.o 

79<;,;i]() 

!',», '.H)7 

1(1. ns 

7,31ti.s:^9 

3!.N;t7 
2,091. Hi5 
16,75!1 
19:.,:^«;;l 
12.;;5; 
39JJ59 



Exports from Jamak\Aj by PRiNciPAii Arttcli<:8, from 1894 to 1900. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Beeswax 



Cocoa. 
Coffee. 



Fruit: 

Bananas . . . 

Cocoamits . 

Oranges . . . 

Ginger 



Hides 

Pimento 

Spirits, rum . 
Sn^ar,raw .. 



Tobacco: 

ITiinianufactured and maniifjictnred .. 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Wood and timber: 



Fustic . 



fcwt.. 
(tons.. 



Coal and coke •j£ 

(cwt 



-\£. 



■r^::: 



j number..! 



jnnmber. 
■\£ ....... 

fl)oands.. 



j pounds..! 

■l£ ! 

(cwt.. I 

U..--I 

/gallons., i 

•U-- i 

fcwt.. 



\£- 

f pounds. 
'\£ 

/pounds - 

■u 



/tons. 



(tons. 



Logwood 

„ ^ 1 fnuiiiber. 

Spars, lancewooci U 



Bullion and specie: 

Bullion — 

G old dust £ ■ 

Silver £ 

Specie- 
Gold £ 

Silver .-.£ 



Total value of principal and other articles £. 



1894 



1,100 
7,703 



1 
10, 312 

27, 070 
88, 293 
342, 13() 

473, 257 

9,171,317 

34. 393 

12, 404, 291 

18,(i00 

1,072,410 

44,790 

298, 207 

3,728 

87, 756 

70. 780 

1,401,220 

146, 322 

430,537 

282, 245 

2, 070 

239 

14, 703 

7,020 

9,333 

32, 060 

89, 730 

448, 079 

9,173 

2,523 



52,475 
23,270 



1895 



1,149 i 
7,504 



9,334 
20, 535 
95,329 
350, 734 

428, 880 

10, 143, 500 

30, 770 

29, 978, 895 

48,710 

1,730,400 

44, 574 

278, 029 

2, 007 

83, 955 

83, 950 

1,950,291 

187,478 

398, 08:? 

239,210 

3, 103 

303 

18,834 

9, 000 

1.833 
5, 499 

70, 339 
343,520 

13,598 
3,479 



33, 375 
24, 394 



YEARS ENDED MARC'Jl 33- 



189G 



1,113 

7,271 

1 

1 

10, 311 

17, 528 

84, 392 

284,822 

330, 500 

9, 443, 452 

37,774 

97,025,;^98 

109, 794 

1, 900, 590 

50, 328 

353, 025 

3, 310 

97,347 

90, 040 

1.881,140 

1()4, 000 

390, 93 8 

195, 459 

3, 413 

197 

15, 005 

7,720 

1,098 
3,293 

84, 478 
359.030 

10, 108 
4, 228 



50, 188 
29, 348 



2,075,089 



1,921,422 



1897 



1,015 I 
7,100 1 



I 



9, 178 

15,297 

CO, 014 

210, 940 

:?02,415 

11,802,224 

35, 407 

303, 702. 775 

155,554 

1,233,547 

33,041 

324, 934 

4,400 

99, 551 

77,152 

1, 642, 819 

323,211 

323,408 

148, 079 

24,411 

1,448 
22,823 
10,292 

2, 779 

8,337 
43, 084 
161,565 
45, 223 
13, 507 



20,823 
42, 729 



1,470,241 



1898 



1,590 ! 
10,389 I 



10,030 

37, 435 

85. 440 

105, 494 

445, 86() 

13,53:^,720 

;i9,048 

88,013,091 

134, 073 

1, 408, 1 00 

34, 884 

253, 357 

4, 223 

38, 828 

52, 943 

1,379,278 

92, 052 

281,375 

120, 958 

43,712 
2,832 
37, 090 
15, 443 

4,011 

13,322 

42, 600 

• 118,235 

23,031 

0,591 



23, 002 
20, 532 



1,441,3(>8 



1899 



1,381 

8, 380 

{>0 

6)7 

21,002 

53, 380 

110,290 

10:i,239 

408,580 

11,907,902 

:M,109 

107, 190, 04 3 

323,735 

1,702,035 

43, :^74 
367,:539 

7, {;53 
77. 9;59 
127,024 
1,501,430 
304.290 
300, 748 
150, 332 

27, 227 
3,393 
02.112 
Ki, 018 

8, 108 
21 , ^52 
4;?, 421 
113. 980 

44, 735 
11,184 



87, 009 
8, 394 



1000 



1,231 
7, 46>7 



20.0 !1 

00.123 

8:;.(;o(i 

142,1:^,0 

0'V>. 189 
18.01], 5(»8 

5J,o;u 
107. 111.2.0 

2,26J,9!>5 

60,6i;> 

230,044 

4,793 

12;J,9;2 

17:!, r)t;2 
1,.')69, 1S7 
1 ;',!), 765 
3.90.211 
395,107 

89, 859 
4,619 
42. 7 14 
Ri.o;i2 

:;, 1 3 1 
8. "-);r> 

28. K7 L 
77, 990 
49,712 
12, 135 



9,487 
34, 351 



3 , 868, 080 



1508 



COMMIAIi ABMi:^ISTBATi(M. 

iMrOHTS INTO TbINIDvO),. by Pfii:NCIPAL AbTICXES, l-ROM 1892 TO 1899. 



[October, 



rRINClPAIv ARTICLES. 



Apparel, liabenlashery, and textile raamifac- 
t u r cs , £ . 

Btilat fi gii m ., 



Bread. 



tpoiiiids. 

"l^ ■' 



Butter 

Coal 

Cocoa, raw ... 



Jpotiiids. . 

■'■■ \£ 

/tons.. 

fpounds. . 

Fish or all kinds ........................ ..il^"^'-'^^-- 

Fkmr ibamd>i:. 

Grain and pulse: Com and other kinds of grain." .£. 
Dholl jponnds. 

Hardware and mfiehinery , £. 

Hides ,.. '. -c . 

Lard 



1802 



fjiounds. . 

■•■■'{£ 

JjQ'd til ei; of al I ki nds { ine ! nc] i ng bt)oi,s and sb oes ) . . £ . . 
Li vo Htock: Horned eatile. /number . . 



Linnber (piteli and wlute pine) f^P^^ - ' 



Malt bqnor . 
Mann re 



..£. 



Meats of all kinds... 
Oil: Kerosene 



Soap 



fponnds. . 

/gallons.. 

Riee jpounds.:: 

Rubber, raw Z.^^' '£.'.[ 

/pounds.. 

Tobacco oi all kind? /ponnds. , 

Tonka l)eans . . .£, . 

Vegetables (including pease and beans) £. . 

Wine.. igallons.. 

Bullicvn and Ppeeie: 
Bnllion— ~ 

(UM ...£.. 

HilYer......... £.. 

Speeie— 

Oold - , £.. 

Bil ver £. . 

Total value of principal and other arti- 
cles ...£.. I 



318, 379 



1893 



17.010 
(MO, 172 

lis, 71.? 
13.321 

in,r,>() 

6JSL<dl I 

n>!.. iii2 I 

1 Mt. (\SS 

2'>.91J ' 

!. UK*. Cd I 

T <\\(> 

!-,^. !Ui 

'.),'Ji7 ! 

J. IMJ.KII ' 

:)r7i4 

«".. ITti 

.':m>! ■ 

2:>, ' ;s 1 

n,n{(> j 

22.:ai.,,i.2 ' 

1 10. t;'.2 ' 

;^,'sn.27;'. | 
2:).e!! 

02 r>;j7 

:'.()■>. ;ni 



2J2J01 ! 



;m()2 ! 



1894 



405, 638 

Xot separately 

b'').582 

21. Kd 
<), VAil 
10,021 

7. iiS',), av2 
70. 102 

ir>;j,2-t^ 
]2r>.2t;;» 

2.H, toil . 

;>. 2i](>, i»:(t ' 
i:;,()i!o ■ 

1f,()2l \ 

L4!r., i;;o 
27,l*i.'') ■ 

rd,si7 ■ 

V,sHl 

'tl.i'.Tj i 

,^.:-r22,7!0 1 

0, im;>2 i 

71..Md 1 



S(^{ 



21,'KU 

122, S<»2 
Not 
2,714.-Mt; 
2{:o,V2 • 
rdS 115 j 

Xot sepanaU'Iv 
•r.l7:',{) 
:U)2.(>iy 

158, 0S5 



■, -1^7 
100 



21.1.^0 
1."S0I7 



347,466 

: shown. 

21,007 

5f)0,7(ii> 

215, <;U) 

S. b-2:\ 

;^,i4(Mno 

^o,2!<) 

o.9no.(;r.9 

72.000 

b;<>,2.")7 

i:ri.7^r. 

j;;. 12.^ 

9.117 
J0.'>. 101 

i,2n.7r)7 

•2i,:VAQ 
lO.Jl I 

42! 4M 
10 ^f)9jy20 
iU,0'.'2 
{'1 777 
22, 159 

G.5T.'),:;:^f; 

72,025 , 
125, t;;o t 

^ 'i:mV791 ! 

*araielv nHov, 

2.71Cv>>l 

21,0:^1 

9(7, 170 

;;o.oo:i 

hown. 

;;7,oi7 
:k^, <i52 



242, 235 
5.581 



31, 727 
4, 010 



487, 401 



16, 
615, 

22, 

"s, 
a, 613, 

85, 

0, 51)9, 

59, 

150, 

130, 

23, 

2, 320, 

9, 

b%, 

19. 

i,i8i; 



39. 
9, 807 ; 

36, 
39, 

6, 2S5! 

74, 

390, 

16, 

23,489, 

124, 

n. 

2, 654. 

701! 
24, 



:7a, 88.J 



2,152,885 



35, 074 

245, 611 

33, 856 



1&3, S62 

8, 695 

11,274 
26,061 



2,276,864 



--, ... .^ .... 


— - 





r - - -' -■ "-- ■ - 


1896 


1897 


1808 


1899 


431,759 


101,637 


3'.r1.7lS 


Id 7M» 


Not given. 


1. 120.<Stl 


<><'- > 5>5 


16..N65 


37,011 


71,2S1 


10 7 2 


19, 220 


l2,2'-0 


15 Mil 


16 >1J 


6S>7,.'<I2 


Vi2,"M5 


5<\t51 


() -^ < 17 


2t"). 30^ 


23,023 


2<t. si;i 


2 M 5 


]o/:.}< 


9,097 


11. \'>n 


i ' m 


10,OtW 


7, 9-9 


11.51) 


10 ?d 


4, W\222 

95. ,v.:: 


4,5'- 4, 595 
9^, ('3. » 


1.02:i.*^2'< 

P>3. 1 >5 


5 ^. 2h<) 
P ' U) 


8, i(y;'. S52 


.^'.079.72) 


S,2 .'>.55t 


7 ^Ji M7 


r.2.l6i 


t*"-, 12 > 


0'..siS 


(.i .'i 


15<,.0")6 


r';,(»l.^ 


p;9.(,'2 


1^' 


i.]o,5^'; 


1 'J, lOl 


ro, |i)^ 


] I 7./ 



2,7")9.2}2 j 
11.091 1 
ls7, 72(. ' 
7.957 
1, IH 1,930 

87. 2^3 

't;;.'p!0 
9, 812, <^ SI 

4i.C^)5 i 



{\,:<V. 199 , 
'.1.013 
n-.t'^ 1 
17, -il 
23, 19'. ,01.0 
12-. 521 . 

3,302.313 ' 
25.1-15 

S20.06S 
26, 129 

120, H66 
3S, 191 

273,81.^ 
3(>. 273 



23:^,720 

5, 686 

9,6^^9 I 
26,171 



11.731 
(13.2N ' 
-2. (*26 
.tJl 3.H) 
15. 772 
H>..;i9 
7 , 2^ 9 
l'\Si6 

12 J W 

±\ fM' ' 

.972,(24 

('•'.7M 

I'd. (49 

17,217 



!3,:6'i ' 

170 .L'9 , 

\01 2 'J j 

1,„0!- (M) 1 

111 ell 



•^<^! 



12^,026 
15. ''56 

;,ll^'i,267 



49,5i<> 
270,919 
36, .57 J 



139,862 



6. "-'iH ( • 
72. 7'.) 

n*-. ^..'. 

F,075 

20. II I',,. 510 

101 M'i 

20,010 

3 056.60(1 

20, 596 

L1^7,3.7.S 

29,921 

31,922 

13,3.76 

226.791 

29 ^7"^ 



13, 891 
14,611 



2,463,525 | 2,101,231 



1! 2 



i 1 

,2 ) 7 w^ 

'f ' i2 

P> ^ 1 t VO 

101 ' .! 

01 >i7 

3,( M 215 

iO\ llN 

r 'dt 

) 417 
4' 1. > 

212 (*].J 
2^,2^7 



13H, 368 



36, 634 

77, 632 



2, 535, 965 



lV\ PORTS KKOM; TkIXIDXD, by IVdNCIPAL AkTICLES, FEiOM 18^)2 TO 1899. 



RRLNCTIWL AHTKTJ':,-. 



App;u-(4. baberihuduTv. an<l tevtilo 
i\iv<^ .'. ' 



A^pllaIr 

F;;uara vjiuK. 
J^itter< 



iiis 



Coal . 

<*nr-<,.i. 

H; {e«. 

M(4a-w>H ,,, 

Hub! v>',u\v. 

Hjjlrit-i; J^nin .... 

So.oir, rrAV , 

T<'b-UM'') of all kiuds . 



T'.nk'i b, 

Bud ..;: ; 

b- 



(■■■M ... 



SUV I 
T( 



{tons 



10-, 



ffH.nn ! 
U 



(.u^alloiw., 

*"(iiaii,>n«^.'' 

"\X 

jewl'^. .' 

/p:'U!ld'<-.i 
■"It 



,...£. 



value- of principal and other arti- I 
<'les " ..£..| 



1893 



■SO. 9u7 
112,22.) 
121,631 



i2J 
42, 5 



3 J, .^S'2 

2^^,921,177 

7(iL 16 1 



l.S'j; 



,599 



15. V.]^ 

2. 16. > 

9^7,:i.'nJ 

iu-K2'42 

2'!7,o{t;; 



213,0R2 
10,000 



28. 870 
834 



2,258,063 



1890 



1894 



1895 



126.046 I 102,230 110,530 

90,2(d ' 99, 193 86,148 

9-,. 572 112,101 97,325 
Nol ^t piuaielv ^htn\n. 

31,018 40,129 

3M02 40,129 

1,3^1 740 

1,623 74i> 

36,001 24,967 

21,529,310 32,557,585 

5S7. 564 694, 612 

11.301 14,031 

9.18 . 1,2!6.94X 1,498,215 

,7-3 42.0^8 42,551 

Not '-cparatc'lv shown. 

85.971 ' 73, /5s 178,226 

t..5r2 4,289 10,466 

'.H'3,03.0 i 937,379 1.092,444 

757.937 ' 59,H,OiO '596,415 

353,3.^6 ' 2.89,005 182,660 

15, 175 I 11,856 t 7,530 

X(?{ Mepar,iH4y hhouir 



3.8. M9 
3N, ,^J9 

3! 92] , 

2t.s'u!oVi 

(4 !.170 I 

1-,''20 ' 

1,'^ 



12.\KJ0 

i>,3.Hl 



1K',V21 



224,976 
3,611 



2,000,748 



236, 699 
8, 626 

26,412 
1,500 



2, 005. 104 



1890 



1897 



J n , 328 


128 925 


9'\ 5^5 


121 (.72 


103., iL'O 


1 vs SOI 


19,2-0 


'40,720 


31 6!5 


4(1 1 r> 


31,610 
, d 


40 106. 



26, pir 

l.OilJ,^!.) 

5 ) I, '')SV 

1 5 020 

, 37s. 21 1 

36, 18S 

96. ISI 

5. 9 > ? 

. 076, : ) 

700 .U7 

222 015 



239, 286 
5, 034 



19, 013 

5, 139 



2, 165, 820 



to ^_7 

(so' 701 

1(. O'll 

1 > ' '6 

99 5r/) : 

( 0^9 

0^ \.!77 

53w PJ7 

560,7^9 

K. d7 

910 



1898 



111967 
100.320 
113.911 

05. :\{\^ 
33, \)yj 

3:',. 991 



32. IS^) 

.211, 13S 

813,963 

106. 27:; 

660, 535 

16, r.95 

20.010 

8r>,513 

5. 300 

,0n,(i'.!2 

602,015 

,156,218 

LU<!85 

27, 853 



139,862 i 108,075 



80, 745 
501 



1,994,926 



I 



;, 310, 133 



1899 



129,070 
135.800 
1 50, 926 
56. 268 

3S. S13 
3S,8!3 



27,712 

t,9l2,0!s 

89.8,381 

H), 025 

,591,46-8 

^3,420 

18,139 

1 1!J, 273 

10. 1.52 

, 13, 992 

711,.".(i2 

217. 162 

7. 202 

5,419 



3, 3<;2 
12,361 



2, 572, 891 



1901.] 



COLONIAL ADMIKISTEATIOIJI. 

Imports into British Guiana, by Principal Articles, from 1893 to 1900. 
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rillNCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Beef, pickled 

E(;otsai]d shot'H 

Eiitter 

Coal 



I^'lou r 

FMi, dried 

(JraiT!: 'Vit^ 

lIulKT.li.^!i(-ry 

H.ii-lwar.- iMi*l cui( 'TV , 

l/u !■!;■;, <\in •}!,■; and woolens.. 



f barrels . . 

Ipounds.. 

|Iiog:rsii[eacl8.. 
-(tons 

u 

/barrels .. 

i£ 

fcwts .- 

fbushels.. 
l.£ ,^- 



iieet . . 



Mill* ^KjUnr 



fg-allons.. 
f!K?unds., 

Fori: jbarrefs: 

Potatoes JJ "^£!-. 

Jpoinicls. 

Bpirils: 

Erniicly jKnUom. 

Whi.kv jgalloiis: 

l,i 

TofJiicco of all Iciiidf^, iTieiiiding ei.cars ;uid ciga- 
rettes £. 



Oils-... 
Opium . 



Eice . 



Bullion mid specie: 
Bui lion — 



c,old.. 

Silver. 



fovmco? 



|<fUTU'OS . 

\^ 

Specie—- 

(iold £. 

Silver £. 



Total value of principal and otlier articles. ,£. 



1893 



12, 

29. 

35, 

59M, 



GO. 

00 
193, 
107. 

70. 

59 



0,jl 

920 
. 79 



J09. 
OHi, 



30. 
IK 

1\ 

38.501, 



9.^2 
!190 



1^,231 

12. X<\ , 

2'^ i9< I 

8. 1 iO J 

19.S97 I 



111 

. lOS 



YEARS ENDED MARCH 31— 



1894 



8,070 
21,013 

87, OGl 

510,129 

22, 205 

45 

69,852 

01,200 

206, 405 

155,392 

60, 039 

62,200 

101,183 

13, 894 

37, 05(j 

42,065 

399,870 

14,051,533 

4:7,387 

lOO; 040 

32, 055 

324,370 

650, 520 

29, 7(50 

9, 593 

(;, 980 

3 9. 25(5 

04.511 

19,840 

40,394,200 

174, 501 

37,237 
13,245 

22, 239 
lO; 577 

22, 377 



349 

030 



37,842 



24,965 



3,780,319 ; 3,920,710 



18S5 



11,821 

29, 0-9 
35. 803 
650. 027 
26.030 
SO 
59, 22S 
50, 00 1 
203. 305 
147,891 
70,20i 
03.4^!) 

127, ^ P.; 

1 5. ,SS5 
31,421 
30. iU] 
373,S38 
11, 537, 3 S2 
4i.0O') 

28^039 
109,0^'3, 
0.">1.2I7 

3,0, i(H) 

S.370 

f;.22i 

39.200, 

55.2K1 

19. 1S7 

33,>02.O04 

142,233 

15.8;?0 

^^•\\\ 

2';.o,M) 

31,9N0 

22. ] 2S 



3 . 295 
4,715 



1896 



11,341 
20, 391 

25,553 

566, 381 

21,475 

08 

55,797 

48, 402 

175,400 

129,029 

68,852 

53, 0(;7 

103, 397 

12, 538 

20, 234 

26,420 

145, 943 

7,012,209 

25, 839 

42, 946 

23, 901 

85,810 

602,079 

''o!997 
4,913 
28, 092 
09,211 
15, 885 
49, 303, 208 
183,501 

7, 287 
3. 381 
11,910 

5, 383 

39,448 



cm 

2, 283 



1897 



10.872 
20,<;.'o 
2.s,::',u 
52\), ^02 
19, 950 
40» 
41,175 

140)^83 

101.391 
09, 992 
51,475 

305.051 
12, OU 
20,935 
3'). 290 

353, PS7 

7,087.009 

22, 493 

t;o,5i.^ 

22, 9S3 

74,815 

03S, (Kii 

29. ''^19 

I.7.S.". 

2. 90S 

15. 2 in 

20. SOI 

15.505 1 

32,:di,o>n I 

131,470 I 

0.572 1 
:j,195 ' 



390 
3,354 



1898 



7, 451 

15,400 

25,092 

510,402 

18,178 

82 
38, 703 

3541480 

139,401 

05, 731 

41^900 

85. 848 

9, 231 

25, 038 

28, 509 

150,225 

7, 000, 469 

371589 

72, :^9(> 

0(?8, :I05 

25, 070 

3^713 

2, 090 

3(;.048 

32, 340 

1 3, 550 

20,130,854 

97, 020 

5,959 

3,218 

37.503 

7,915 

30, 804 



3 , 23 1 

4,253 






3.417 

02, 551 



2,637 
4,094 



1899 



9,830 

21,S90 

32, 1 11 

4t.-,52i 

37, r>2 

79 

43 (.2 2 

i~V.oo 

13'» l^\ 



{>, 



. '■>9 ? 



19 3')» 
91 9tS 
]0,07! 

20. 1 > ; 
:\ .', ^ ^ \ 

3 5M(.; 
G,8J1."20 

2-), 021 

f^. ";25 
7'), li2 

r,,i,23s 
27. ^no 



20, W 

10,7; 

l.,9.9, 



J'' 
, (-b5 



i 



1900 



49, 



937 

000 

328 

i(!.* 






,.)[0 
. 1 '0 



21. 
1,' 



2:^,31!, 2! 




il2 



3 , 008, 750 



1,443,553 j 



11. "71 

(>, 001 


i..,121 

0,700 


18, 909 


17,800 


389 

1,358 
230 
20 


577 
2, 099 
3, 704 

402 


3,100 
31,839 


1 , 095 
55, [)iis 


3 , 571 , 412 


3,318,701 



EXPOKTS FRO.M BRIl^rSII GuiANA, BY PRINCIPAL AktICLKS, FROM 1893 TO 1900. 



PIMXC^IPAI 


. ARTICLES. 










YEARS E.VDED MAIlCH 31— 








189;? 


189i 

200. 922 
H,;!55 
9, 247 


1895 


1890 


1897 


1H98 

492.633 

30, 957 
8,170 


1899 


1900 


Balata 

Cliarediil 


'■ 1 

1 


fpounds.. 

"U ^-.-- 

h op::-, heads.. 


457, 904 

20, 005 
9, 248 


293, 723 
35,874 

8, 345 


388,294 
30,214 

7, 21 4 


300, 420 
23,113 

7,805 


471,048 

28. 328 
O; 934 


240. 327 
J 2, 299 

0, 000 


Coal 

Cocoa. 


ton's 


2! 478 

38,738 

405 

12,127 

10.584 

MO, 207 

30, 855 

2,788,2."h8 

32,020 

2 25,829 
202, 0;V2 
113,409 

1,575,743 
25, COS 

3 33, 594 
494, 551 


3 , 870 

3.907 

42. 774 

832 

30,837 

14, 998 

1,214,730 

34.099 

4, 242; 838 

20, 448 

2, 792, 371 

121,584 

307, 958 

1,570, 899 

39,195 

137, 788 
511,303 


3.040 

2,880 

230, 145 

5,352 

14,447 

33,910 

1,138.700 

20, 074 

8, 887, 842 

10,719 

2, 049. 553 

97,781 

302, 742 

1,250,093 

20, 990 

135.028 
500, 440 


2, 902 

200^ 337 

4,570 

15,791 

13,200 

739,101 

30,011 

672, 252 

2, 850 

8,100,450 

123,145 

301,100 

1,040,100 

10, 844 

123, 501 
449, 830 


2,514 

2,459 

115, 524 

2, 095 

17,134 

10,370 

933,150 

20. 920 

2,010,751 

32,093 

3,294,830 

337,042 

107, 074 

1,098,398 

37, 225 

120, 702 
467, 870 


2,354 

2, 405 

119,977 

2.834 

1L981 

13,084 

471.400 

9;82L 

4,110,112 

21,020 

3, 105, 948 

132, 007 

301, 451 

1,029,589 

22,004 

125.080 

450, 430 


2, o;;4 

1, 977 

77,310 

2,015 

32,813 

13,108 

574,458 

11,9(>8 

1,589,()87 

8, 032 

2,733,987 

345.270 

9s: :im 

1,059,517 

19, 932 

312,816 
415, 740 


3,701 

1,570 

120, 809 

3,307 

13,720 

10,S24 

3B5,7(;4 

20,092 

015, 120 


Flour 

Mola^sos........ 

Eice . 




j l)arrels . . 

■'{£ 

{gallons.. 

•■ie........ 

j pounds.. 


Spirits: Rnra 

Sugar,raw 

Wood and tiTni)cr of all 1*. 


(S^: 

inds 


"\t 

)of gallons.. 

(tons . . 

u 


2.("84 

3,331301. 

208, 397 

84, 782 

1,101,254 

313.307 
43() 030 


Bullion and specie: 
Bnllion — 

Gold 




Jounces . . 

••^£ 




Jounces . - 




Silver 


••(£ 




1 






:..: : :::;::: 




Specie — 

(xold 


V 


G, 992 


1,119 


23, 802 


f 1,173 
\ 19, 401 


3 , 193 

9, 587 


015 
5,240 




36 


f^ijver 




£_ 


12,569 


65, 831 




ipa] and other articles. .£. . 




Total valae of pn'jK 


2, 433, 213 


2,358,918 


2,039,901 


3,709,500 


1,899,457 i 


1,783,705 


1,775,691 


3,927,900 




1 Casks, 






2 Fund 


eons. 




SNc 


)t Stated. 







No. 4 41 
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COLONIAL ADMIN^ISTEATIOF. 

Imports into Barbados, by Principal Articles, from 1892 to 1899. 



[October, 



PEINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



1892 



1893 



1894 



1895 



1896 



1897 



1898 



1899 



Bread and biscuits fpoimds. 

Butter and its compounds JP^"^*^^* 

Cliarcoal ."*..*£- 

Coal and coke {i°"^" 

Corn and grain ^UBhels] 

Indian corn meal ..../£ 

Flour, wheat or rye fbarrels . 

Fish, dried, Halted, or smoked fquintals. 

Hardware and metals (new) .*.£. 

Leather oC all kinds, including boots and shoes., *- 
Linens and cottons ..£. 

Live stock—horned cattle (except calres) /j^^^be^- 

Macliinery (i ncludlng sewing machines) £ . 

Malt liquors £, 

M a 11 11 resi; 

Guano {f"^^' 

Sulpliate of ammonia \£^ ' 

Other 1^^^' 

Meat, Falted or pickled,... fpounds. 



Oil meal and oil cake jpounds. 



OiW>etroleum fgallons, 



Rico . 



/pounds. 
l£ 



Soap ipounds., 



Wood and timber: 
Lumber 



/feet . 



Staves and shooks /number. 

Woolen manufactures £. 

Bulli(jii and specie: 

Bull] on — silver £. 

Specie- 
Gold....... £. 

Silver £. 



4,075,377 
18,339 

839, 522 
30,012 
6,292 
23,488 
23, 488 

276,239 
50,996 
37, 861 
28,484 
74, 271 
92,839 
77,113 
46,268 
29,452 
19,614 

128,680 
1,960 
15,680 
12,280 
10, 356 

1,737 
19,277 
Tons 
11,202 

£ 

94, 918 

3,509,074 

43, 863 

5, 758, 485 

23, 994 

365, 230 

11, 413 

16, 901, 901 

70, 425 

1,591,693 

9, 948 

8, 258, 432 
24, 539 

2, 399, 641 
21, 597 
12, 124 



4,747,724 
28,506 

824,472 
29,263 
7,826 
22,307 
36,695 

309,636 
78,300 
37,278 
37,0-45 
69, 660 

115,374 
84, 427 
65, 853 
49,856 
25, 053 

155, 257 
1,833 
17, 157 
15, 782 
11, 471 

1,599 

16, 975 

2, 500 

30, 996 

8,085 

56, 087 

3,003,198 

48,802 

5,566,242 

30, 730 

431,841 

17, 206 

15,266,705 

87. 465 

1,419; 169 

11, 087 

10, 032, 417 

37, 758 

3,457,075 

42, 781 
15,788 



Total value ol principal and other articles. .£. . 



200 
4, 441 



12,710 
3,906 



1,081,572 



6,226,924 
34,243 

892,949 

28, 769 

7,572 

17, 747 

19, 744 

425,708 
97, 922 
40,937 
28, 141 
90, 986 
81,887 
76, 373 
57,280 
35, 175 
21,523 

128, 604 

1,830 

15, 555 

9, 780 

13,953 

922 

10,068 

2,122 

30, 028 

9,529 

68, 178 

3,311,241 

56, 036 

7, 376, 386 

38, 419 

351,780 

S, 795 

16,237,389 

89,306 

1, 665, 215 

13,009 

9,692,427 
39, 549 

2,821,170 
29,387 
22, 774 



2,807 
2, 964 



6,068,104 
30, 341 
793,695 

24, 625 
8,110 
12, 440 
12, 544 
296, 991 
51, 629 
32, 271 
22, 186 
62, 986 
56,687 
77,930 
58,448 
30, 493 
16,330 
84, 172 
1,2(>8 
10, 778 
4,674 
9,630 

1,802 
19,212 

2, 285 

25,436 

5, 175 

31, 185 

3, 024. 879 

51, 033 

5, 379, 425 

28, 018 

423, 940 

10, 824 

13,707,430 

75, 391 

1, 509, 599 

11,794 

4,554,747 
17. 806 

1, 838, 648 
19, 153 
32, 322 



100 
922 



4, 984, 354 
24, 922 
942, 186 
29, 136 

8, 269 
16, 168 
16, 572 
802, 009 
43, 502 
38,278 
20, 574 
55,51.0 
66, 510 
87,656 
78,890 
31,852 
24, 242 
118, 260 

1,340 
11,390 

6,166 

8,016 

30 

837 

3,446 

35, 828 

8,632 

5-1, 858 

2, 989, 983 

38, 742 

5, 999, 500 

14, 999 

587, 848 

12,247 

11,560,903 

63, 618 

1,720,297 

13, 440 

7,757,460 
30, 851 

2,541,830 
26, 477 
44, 309 



8,005 
1, 340 



3,947,761 

19,739 

770,280 

24, 648 

7,839 

19, 794 

20, 289 

30-4, 873 

40, 697 

46,688 

24,511 

55,089 

57,843 

83,453 

75,108 

45, 540 

22, 669 

135, 112 

1,140 

9, 690 

4, 601 

9, 815 

1,146 

12, 611 

1,678 

20,136 

5,902 

32, 790 

2,891,430 

88, 034 

4,582,858 

11,457 

274, 142 

5, 711 

9,211,785 

50, 665 

2, 245, 025 

16, 370 

9,516,281 
36, 081 

1,649,968 
17,187 
24,564 



4,133,063 

26. 865 
835; 793 
26,210 
7,799 
15,887 
16, 284 
367, 103 
53,292 
55,601 
30, 581 
67, 691 
67,691 
78,912 
71,021 
39, 039 
20, 634 
109,217 
1,270 
13,335 
8,850 
9, 577 

487 

5,357 

2,022 

24,259 

6,339 

42, 418 

3,324,032 

48, 632 

5,211,299 

15,634 

381,222 

7, 942 

12, 847, 747 

70, 663 

2, 162, 065 

15, 765 

10, 841, 241 

43,073 

2,283,590 

23,787 
22,081 



7,180 

4,800 



7,896 



4,225,673 
27, 466 

898, 498 
27,474 
9, 455 
13, 479 
14, 827 

861 , 829 
52, 667 
49,637 
26, 059 
71,955 
64, 759 
53, 005 
47, 705 
33, 788 
18,513 

135, 585 
1,254 
13, 167 
12, 680 
11,4;^ 

364 

4,002 

1,589 

19, 075 

7,296 

55, 538 

2, 735, 201 

40,059 

6, 314, 006 

15, 942 

383,037 

7,980 

8,263,685 

45, 4a0 

2,147,597 

15, 659 

9,097,511 
34, 661 

1, 524, 130 
15, 876 

17,280 



1,018 
150 



1, 279, 335 



956, 921 



1,048,887 



1,058,885 



998, 007 



Exports from Barbados, by Principal Articles, from 1892 to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ABTICLES. 



ftons . 
-•■•\£.... 
/pounds . 



Coal and coke.. 
Corn and grain. 

Fish, dried — -{I!!^!^!!: 

Flour, wheat or rye {fff.^l: 

Linens, cottons, silks, and woolens £. 

Manjak {^^; 

Manures; 

Kitrute of soda ....£. 

Other {^^^; 

Meat , salted or pickled {£ ^?!^^^!*. 

/puncheons. 

'U 



Molasses . 



Oil 

Rice |pounds. 



Siigar: 

Mu^covada /hogsheads. 



jhogsheads. 
U 



^^'y \£ 

Refmed..... {f>^^^^^ 



Bullion and specie: 

Bullion— gold £. 

Specie- 
Gold £. 

Silver ..„.£. 



Total value of principal and other articles. .£. . 



1892 



412 

412 

1, 405, 432 

4, 991 

37, 479 

22, 487 

18,151 

22, 689 

31,545 



579 

4,580 

556,963 

6,962 

43,356 

135,488 

2,260 

9,596,018 

39,983 

56, 619 
566,190 
2,630 
39,450 
10, 198 
106 



926, 572 



189S 



431 

754 

1,147,035 

5, 352 

43, 904 

43,904 

18, 572 

31, 108 

29, 842 

Not given, 

10 

24 

826 

7,399 

282, 940 

4, 749 

43,374 

162,652 

2, 538 

5,223,118 

30,033 

63,517 
793, %3 
3,640 
61,880 
19,068 
278 



1,243,083 



1894 



45 
68 
5,360,376 
23,460 
33,946 
33,946 
23,212 
23, 212 
30, 321 



5,298 

797 

7,834 

339,437 

5, 675 

43, 658 

141,564 

5,677 

1,925,801 

11,073 

63,215 

584, 739 

3,047 

41, 135 

22, 845 

833 

1,648 



1,900 



984,512 



189o 



603 

905 

1,413,717 

6,688 

41,573 

41,573 

18,050 

18,050 

29, 512 



1,500 

497 

5, 285 

780, 880 

13, 026 

27,959 

97,857 

0,707 

8,033,323 

22, 708 

34,792 
260,940 
1,659 
21,152 
11,284 
165 



687,298 



1890 



316 

474 

1,285,172 

4, 518 

47, 947 

50,344 

13,777 

15,844 

26,352 

878 

1,756 

600 

1,058 

10,724 

261,563 

3,817 

36, 607 

122,023 

9,480 

2,575,065 

16, 094 

45, 789 
389, 207 
3,610 
46, 930 
28,432 
415 

30 

260 
2,401 



758,228 



1897 



174 
261 

1, 477, 849 

5,304 

45, 449 

47, 721 

15.4S6 

17,809 

28, 018 

1,880 

3,760 

2,725 

901 

5,608 

459,818 

6, 785 

37,432 

86, 094 

4,498 

2,866,506 

17, 916 

56, 397 

422, 978 

2,203 

24, 453 

20,054 

292 

1,635 



2,000 



736,163 



1898 



13 

19 

1, 947, 144 

6,094 

48, mo 

51,061 
23, 223 
24, 384 
28,891 
1,160 
2,320 

2,902 

849 

5,254 

517, 029 

8, 848 

U, 123 

92, 416 

825 

2,366,951 

14, 793 

52,009 

416, 072 

1,566 

18, 792 

37,072 

541 

18,175 

137 



769,231 



1899 



135 
202 
3, 022, 566 
8,(:U)0 
30, 176 
31, 684 
19, 504 
19, 504 
33, 509 
1, 026 
4,617 

8,289 

1, 919 

11, 695 

883, 617 

6, 126 

29, 134 

109,252 

1, 702 

2,132,809 

13,330 

43, 907 
489,070 
2,312 
34,680 
17, 766 
259 

31,423 



11.953 



845,590 
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Imports into Canada by Peincipal Articles, from 1893 to 1899. 
[From British Statistical Abstract.] 



PKINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Bicycles, etc. (excluding parts) fnumber. 

Books .£! 



Boots and shoes of leather £. 

Cement, Portland and Eoman ..ft"^^^^^^-' 

Coal, including coal dust jtons.. 



Coke . 



ftons. 



Coffee, green ,.... fpoirnds. 

Cotton: 

Raw and waste fpounds. 

Manufactures .'..,£. 

Earthenware and chinaware £ . , 

Fancy goods— Laces, braids, fringes, trimmings, curtains, etc £. , 

Flour fbarrels.. 

Fruits: 

Dried, including nuts £, . 

Green £ . , 

Furs, fur skins, and manufactures of £ . . 

Glass and glassware £. . 

Gloves and mitts, all kinds £. . 

Grain: 

Wheat jbushels.. 

Other kinds .....j^^^^^"^"^^-' 

Gutta percha, India rubber, and m anufactures of £ . . 

Hats and caps (other than fur), and bonnets £.. 

Hides, skins (other than fur), norns, and pelts £. , 

Iron and steel: 

Hardwares and manufactures, n . e. s £ . , 

Cutlery and tools £. , 

Machinery aud implements, agricultural £. . 

Machinery, other, and engines , £. . 

Tubing £ . , 

Tin plates and sheets £., 

Rolled and boiler plates £. . 

Nail and spike rods £. . 

Wire, galvanized or uot £. . 

Bar, rod, hoop, and sheet £. . 

Pig, scrap, bars, puddled , etc £ . , 

Railroad bars, etc £. , 

Steel in ingots, bars, sheets, and coils £. , 

Leather and manufactures of (except boots and shoes and 

gloves) £. . 

Linen , hemp, and jute manufactures £. . 

Meats of all kinds £. . 

Oils £., 

Paints and colors £. , 

Paper and manufactures of £. . 

Salt {^"^;; 

Seeds and bulbous roots £. . 

Ships' materials (including machinery) £. . 

Silk manufactures (including clothing) £ . , 

/gallons.. 

•u 

fcwt.. 



Spirits— Brandy . 
Sugar 



Molasses . 



V 

Jgall 



■u. 



£.-. 
ons. 



Tea - {I!"?!!^!: 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured {lT'!^.t 

Manufactured (including snuff) jpounds- 

{gallons, 
dozen . . 
£....... 

Wood, and manufactures of £. 

Wool {IT'^l: 

Woolen manufactures: 

Ready-made clothing, except knitted goods £. 

Hosiery (including shirts and drawers) £ . 

Other, except yarn £. 

Bullion and specie: 

Bullion £. 

Specie .£. 



Tot al value of principal and other articles £ . 



1893 



0) 

44,474 

183, 758 

G3, 156 

225, 534 

63, 715 

3, 342, 130 

2, 190. 749 

42; 690 

32,617 

3,471.301 

129; 609 

41,263,333 
72B.393 
957; 814 
149, 790 
360, 867 
53,419 
37,431 

187. 369 
335,954 
315,009 
252, 512 
144,182 

4,156,252 
703, 516 

5, 621, 953 
601,546 
323, 63 1 
271,210 
420,241 

509,896 
382,008 

51,435 
473. 108 
111; 263 
183,309 

70,292 
8, 858 

72,025 

220. 664 
303, 774 

476. 665 
83, 903 

192, 298 

332, 461 

157, 469 

317, 206 

138,683 

245, 520 

105, 869 

74, 166 

101, 070 

26, 938 

575,143 

212, 027 

74, 701 

2, 473, 018 

1, 337, 790 

4, 176, 350 

181 , 8^16 

18,049,854 

Oil, 533 

14, 840, 741 

376,771 

211, 956 

61,963 

446. 370 
22, 029 

117,357 

488,041 

10,503,645 

339, 337 

231,224 

157, 233 

2,176,217 

74, 826 
1, 267, 821 



26,522,110 



1894 



7,775 

70, 990 

169, 649 

50, 730 

228, 336 

58, 837 

3,038,586 

2,007,535 

41,405 

36, 226 

3,114,698 

122, 433 

36, 169, 529 
596, 505 
839, 584 
144, 873 

346. 082 
88, 443 
51, 726 

186, 276 
387, 925 
283, 673 

240. 611 

136. 612 

4,761,724 

608, 243 

12, 972, 848 

1, 233, 496 
307,257 

250. 049 
389, 431 

657, 021 
160, 418 

50, 242 
396, l;"^8 
111, 687 
196, 605 

66, 136 
6,975 

70, 563 
211, 271 
207, 956 
414, 808 

69, 846 

149, 713 
286, 342 

180. 050 
284, 933 
131,014 
209, 553 
106, 215 

78, 390 
136,490 
17,115 

515. 083 
190, 031 

62, 340 

3,071,533 

1,750,391 

4, 282, 907 

181,477 

20,551,739 

627, 651 

13,782,917 

362, 897 

213, 449 

57, 081 

488,224 

14, 987 

98, 858 

573,788 

7, 166, 253 

222, 997 

209, 454 

140,221 

1, 794, 869 

4.2, 837 
783, 822 



25, 871, 563 



1895 



9,309 

83,210 

151.020 

63, 019 

199, 852 

51,110 

3,183,173 

1, 859, mG 

43, 285 

30,706 

3, 256, 677 

122,127 

56, 924, 286 
720,680 
8S4,368 
110, 019 
303, 260 
149. 076 
81,41.3 

183, 259 
316, 314 
229, 639 

228, 530 
129,672 

3,8-18,517 
496, 999 

3,453,799 
353, 083 
238, 808 
245,691 
401, 100 

5^13, 354 

139,281 

■ 61,345 

890, 103 

96, 918 
140, 083 

63, 934 
4, 690 

69, 042 
193, 580 
138,418 
190, 297 

50, 101 

191. 123 

269; 857 

141,742 

284, 335 

109, 132 

201,822 

105, 091 

74, 500 

122, 579 

18, 681 

461,415 

195, 175 

61, 626 

8, 894, 496 

1, 702, 757 

4, 103, 835 

169,517 

20, 595, 770 

640, 135 

12, 422, 320 
293, 122 
177, 808 
52, 961 
415,217 
11,969 
85,895 
508, 440 

7. 750. 050 
232, 0t)6 

177, 314 
119,861 

1. 535. 051 

40, 685 
899,716 



22,763,359 



1896 



17,513 

153, 018 

154, 977 

71, 907 

205, 18G 

49, 395 

3, 486, 516 

1, 920, 280 

61,612 

41,882 

3, 320, 982 

132, 804 

39,426,992 
050, 064 
992, 038 
116,793 
287, 946 
100. 391 
61, 705 

194, 679 
364,530 
258, 072 
227,065 
130, 812 

4,060,429 
555, 120 

0,951,477 
571,090 
302,615 
255, 577 
403, 613 

674,009 
162,327 

9G, 584 
412, 626 
152,707 
189, 715 

59, 501 
8, 497 

57, 404 
190, 625 
147, 880 
237, 488 

73, 722 

183, 467 

309, 547 

144,711 

333, 953 

138, 997 

205, 980 

106, 335 

74, 679 

149, 355 

17, 910 

529,043 

153, 339 

50, 388 

2,722,802 

1, 244, 157 

4, 402, 678 

191, 625 

22,668,171 

em, 227 

10, 638, 389 
300, 988 
175,000 
56, 157 
897, 754 
14,827 
85, 366 
596, 753 
8, 992, 244 
240, 777 

185, 932 

152, 743 

1, 677, 549 

39,517 
1,034,886 



24,248,940 



1897 



24, 558 

163, 501 

162, 513 

65, 759 

217, 798 

53. 201 

3,380,087 

l,90t>;062 

83, 330 

54, 974 

4,5a5,301 

139,283 

42,814,138 
076,077 
873, 389 
122,913 

358, 489 
85,412 
55, 755 

168, 866 
312, 305 
182, 819 
233,891 
105, 095 

6,845,139 
861,358 
13,224,016 
924, 047 
308, 323 
241,471 
498, 488 

558, 114 
154,488 
321,206 
448,121 
106, 701 
188, 958 

83, 869 
5,297 

85, 906 
205, 657 
304,141 
313,605 

76,957 

218, 308 

256, 878 

122, 466 

311,610 

126,463 

206,883 

113,878 

71,011 

152, 082 

22, 258 

410, 419 

183, 060 

54, 250 

2, 905, 393 

1,312,881 

4,620,612 

165, 477 

24, 344, 982 

680, 703 

15,816,279 

413,036 

194, 274 

56, 739 

368, 646 

16,049 

80, 405 

616,896 

5,704,194 

180, 481 

177,291 

118, 415 

1,320,041 

40, 001 
920, 861 



24,496,974 



1898 



27,308 

124,513 

206, 182 

77,764 

384,546 

75, 970 

3, 634, 655 

1,950,600 

135, om 

71,310 
4,720,781 

97,798 

62,700,293 
839, 296 
1, 025, 701 
149,477 
438, 752 
41,478 
35, 007 

260, 952 

837, 775 
189,067 
215,267 
117, 292 

4, 414, 307 

863, 992 

21,902,168 

1,608,120 
439, 790 
288, 498 
740,010 

1,085,295 
212,203 
219,629 
734,777 
115,514 
236, 454 
152, 452 
8, 542 
206, 788 
298, 023 
211 5.54 
390;226 
71, 867 

267, 403 

287, 757 

287, 122 

303,096 

157,803 

234, 657 

102, 367 

67, 314 

123,510 

49, 637 

554, 395 

194,403 

01,716 

2,617,550 

1,080,455 

3, 756, 637 

121,319 

20, 029, 464 

560, 140 

5,928,090 

218, 759 

105, 766 

45,200 

407,086 

21, 990 

95, 578 

720, 5.47 

11,785,899 

387, 429 

214, 027 

133, 501 

1,690,303 

55, 441 
846, 787 



1899 



26, 714 

102, 156 
228. 407 
92; 748 

478; 281 

96, 976 

4,193,959 

2,103,013 

141,284 

74, 553 

5, 185, (i02 

101,967 

56,072,931 

678,3:52 

1,270.611) 

185, 64i) 

450, 7<'.8 

70, 59'.) 

48,737 

250, 797 
388,810 
319, 554 
273, 032 
147, 541 

8,111,327 

1, 442, 573 

25,559,318 

2,082,819 

481,7t;i 

311,262 

796, 847 

1, 089, 476 
250, 270 
352, 937 
873, 826 
171. 539 
190,487 
189,085 
8, 01)2 
236,685 
361,752 
176, 935 
370,(36 
59, 410 

253, 842 

351,881) 

801,285 

333, 937 

180,714 

258,593 

97,408 

61,713 

822, 977 

42, 7tU> 

771,462 

211,875 

63,832 

2, 695, 992 

1, 246, 259 

3,814,118 

160,116 

25,102.685 

725, 097 

12, 009, 852 
357,790 
271,984 

58, 991 
408, 007 

29, 791 
109, 573 
838,724 
9, 413, 739 
274,335 

240, 503 

176,490 

1,530,585 

78,447 
888, 361 



28,838,504 



33,444,721 



1 Not stated. 
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GOLONIAIi ABME^ISTBATIOH. 



[OCTOBEB, 



Exports from Canada, by Pkiijcipal AeticleSj feom 189S to 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



18^ 



1894 



1895 



1896 



1897 



1898 



1899 



AgTicultTiml Impleminics -. , £. 

Asbestiis....- -. {^^; 

[barrels. 

-"• — l^- 

fcwt. 

" " ■ IJ£ -. 

Butter ^^■ 

eiieese ...^^ 

CoaL .,... 



Ashes, pot and pearV 
Baeon and hams ... 



'{? 



Coke,,,....... y^^-^ 

Ooi^per and copper ore ..,.., '\£^' 

Co ttoit manufactures ...'...£. 



K.gg9 , 

Fi8h: 

Dried. 



■\£ 



/cwt. 

-'—•'"" * --\£... 

Fresh £- 

(cwt.... 
Fielded ^barrels. 



Canned — 

Lobster {|^™^^ 



Salmon....... {S!!"!^!; 

T^T ,,^ j barrels. 

^'"■"' * • - u 

Fn rs iriud skiiis—'viiKlrefSRod £. 

<b')'ul bearing qnart:% dunl, nugget)?, etc £. 

Barley and rye /bushels. 

ConiJndmB........... |bnsheis: 



Oats- 



|b«shels.. 



Wheat . 



Haj. 



fbnshels. 

-u- 

fions. 



-b£. 
fTcmhx'lc bnrk, extract of , _||arfe1s. 

Hid^^, pell?!, lioriiH, and hoofs £. 

fcwt. 



^■^^'' • •• ■ U... 

Load tMullcad ore --I^^^^' 

Lccuiir an>l manufactures af (including btjotsand shoes). £. 

^'^l^mJd cattle ||umb€r. 

Horses 

Sheep. -... 

Mc^ats. canned and preserved.... ..-...,.. 

.NlvkelJine 



/number. 

U 

(iimmher. 

\£ 

£, 

/tons . 
"■-{£.... 

Pco.e,Avhole and spilt.. ^f^^] 

je-wt. 



Ton: 

1 Vit atoes 

Hcedj?- crn'crjgra?!-', and flax . 

i^ih'cr ore, or silver 

WoO'd n;i;l limber: 
Ti Hi t.>er, PKpiared— 



fhashels. 
■\& 



/ounces. 



Elm - 
Oak. 



White pinG... 
Timber, rorind— 
Pine.......... 



ftens. 
-t£...- 

jtens. 
-|£.-.. 

j[tons. 



fM feet. 

jMlcet". 

/standard hds. 
■ t£ 

{!•: 

jM feet. 
"••"" l£ 

• "|£ - 

gli i ogles - |£ * 

Wood , bloek, and other, for pulp £ . 

Wood pulp - -£. 

wool \r"'!^: 

Bullion and specie: 

Bullion (see ai«o gold, etc., and silver ore or silver) £. 

Specie..... .....£. 



All othcf 

Deals and deal ends 

LatliR, palings^ and picketi . 

Flanks and boards 

Staves and headings 



96, (Xi,) 

5, 81W 
8L.J17 
'2 Am 

1^5,01;. 

70 ^)72 

l?iv7, If-i 

1, lA ITJ 

i,oo(.,i:r) 






17''' Jd 

31?, 901 ^^*;o 

8.1d<J "lis 
t7^>ir> 

ni un 

2 r,12,S2l ' 

7,27s,L)J I 

18,tMS,U2.) 
2,U\t,9 5l 

%, 5-2 

7 J 10 

13,7S7 

207, 'J r> 

107,225 

1% H^7 
Hit), .103 
862 I") 
'2i>4, 7r.s 
21 ', Ihn 
4, 1(.2 

3, 'UK'; 58 

^-^'^), S'.7 

14 021 

2~>.lfl 

],li2,H;^,s 

Vi, rot 

5 il8 
Hi, Ul> 



I5,r)0t 

42.7J2 
27,102 
IPJ/V,^! 
105/, ',^9 
30't,yt7 

127, 101 

217/263 

71,530 

277, 657 
1, 741, 660 

,%7,427 

125,001 

878, §6§ 

2, 085, 169 



120, 38a 
417,110 
174, 5i9 

79,334 

93, 077 

1,168,834 

40, 913 

63,587 
785, 803 



Total %'alue of principal and other articles £. 



24,302,538 



Sr),852 
0/233 

69,870 
1 . 977 

n/xn 

2'^-S 100 

:><;/) » 

22^^ ,0 
1,(W. 7^0 1 
3/.^^r2,r^VS I 

l,09•^<^,"', I 

728, i,U I 



120/27 J I 

r>. ill 'ss 

i*\72{ ; 

lo-), in 

'2 Jo, 0,w 
U 
bV,(i7"> 

T7t;..)'jl ^ 

Vi,^2\/rn ' 

'\ V> 1 .-^ 

2{.0I2 HI ' 

t'-* > m 1 

•N),27r> j 

117S,073 I 

570,20,; j 

05/^0") 1 

801, 7^9 I 

in-/^S2".h^.) ' 

J.OIS,^ J 

3/'/>\),'>2^ 1 

251 '^ ' 

1L1^'> 2->. ' 

l/.>-,^72l ' 



0..1 m I 

i> : .1 ! 

20. 2 "^ 

;^,i('0 

15,8)7 

1 . *:.w 

bi,425 
352, 107 

80, 003 

1,335,55S 

0,411 

212.220 

234,100 

171, 5S0 

101,078 

4/200 

lOiV, 1 n 

3, 37iv, 710 

401,408 

] i, 51 1 

17,500 

l,097,57t*. 

SL77<> 

122,482 

C''\OV) 

87,003 



10, 092 
20, 550 
25, 857 
no; 087 
100,517 
322, 95» 

279, 707 

505/^47 

(K), 853 

82;7CM 

302; 187 

1, 812. H91 

113,400 
669/J(» 

1,630.638 



131,807 

388,586 
155, 084 

80, 807 
112,509 

82, 197 
3,350 

03. 700 
314, 255 



24,148,902 



13(>. 781 

8, 005 

101,308 

13 ini 

401 341 

782, ^02 

, 5.>7, MO 



1 7J2 

r>.7d 

72'^ 5 
6,ro(» M8 

J Ms 020 

8'^i302 
711 30 i 
281, -'18 
420 
171 /.MO 
KJ,7'-3 

12, 3 « { 5,1 1 
377, '>0 - 

20 52 f N'K) 
412.-^03 
.'•2''>,,^20 
220. OOo 
..01,708 
125,003 



771 312 
15i,87t 

Irib r'y 
93" '4t 

h;. iv> 

9'5.t5S 
-* '5. tOl 
l^'O.l '2 
31<">, too 
7, 70h 

2\8tt 
201,-^25 

V2,y\'y 

21.480 
0,020 

0^,58i 
282,875 



93, 800 

1, i03, 2'0 

35,332 

318, 055 

291, H> 2 

33 i, 333 

80, 2H) 

4,021 

2,259.324 
355,015 
10 570 
13, ^7S 
3,370,013 
108,300 
38o,137 
l.lib 217 
13,3, 019 



12,572 
33, 071 
18,719 
84, 550 
75,532 
231,336 

212,251 

382,341 

71,481 

76,580 

285,840 

1,6&5,449 
302,054 
301,889 
670,972 

1, 529, 025 



131,152 
302, 205 
111,701 
90,238 
121,412 
5,532,821 
217, 209 

52, 720 
838,044 



23, 350, 439 



122, 317 
9, 588 
99,181 

2, 418 

12,577 

537, 410 

aX), 507 

02,373 

229, 884 

1,091,780 

2,935,033 

1,125,563 

710, 438 



2, 261 

00, 458 

100, 179 

6, 520, 680 

165, 840 

785. 368 
047; 297 
350, 388 



145, 572 
140, 492 

14,504,499 

441 ; 589 
22,481,033 
521,251 
244, 290 
183, 935 
&19, 48X> 
225, 833 

890, 954 

09. 627 

2,499,080 

232, 485 

1, 001, 956 

58, 048 

13,219,302 

1,645,471 

214, 672 

406, 181 

10, 258 

35,922 

239, 168 

14, 554 

14, 420 

lO; 151 

83; 904 

414, 674 



104, 735 
1,456,196 

22,887 

mi, 600 

393, 339 

442, 731 

180/201 

S, 498 

99,997 

1, 770, 713 

209,427 

22,817 

22,109 

590, 035 

40, 768 

95, 620 

2, 508, 233 

827, 852 



10, 291 
43,029 
29,043 

126,170 
93,990 

822,737 

157,449 

292,600 

47,778 

63,150 

325, 860 

1,882,588 
427, 053 
108, 574 
818, 643 

1, 749, E92 



156,629 
10, 969 
104,983 

2, 156 

10, 500 

691,298 

1, 200, 781 

125, 556 

4(;3,044 

1,714,022 

3,136,182 

1,221,104 

781,077 

1,865 

781 

5,006 

113; 132 

197,434 

7, 470, 636 

201, 0&7 

785,897 
592,398 
310,739 
248 
125,120 
112,<j89 

11,340,039 

427, 331 
27,091,895 
580, 875 
481,7f>4 
353,459 
423, 419 
570,185 

2,313,251 

102,843 

7,229,897 

565, (K9 

7,247,991 

377,203 

13, 141, 3:>8 

1,903,834 

113,754 

205,323 

6, 125 

20,031 

322,526 

2,605 

3,787 

15,062 

107, 708 

320,966 

361,377 

1,471,150 

19,208 

401,110 

313,410 

205, 893 

137,933 

3,764 

102, 435 

4,121,069 

495, 396 

33,919 

10,731 

770, 890 

50,577 

110,515 

4, 097, 212 

530, 953 



12, 107 

35, 073 
31, 313 

111,018 
92,603 

277, 946 

218, 100 

376, 511 

44,542 

60, 360 

350, 729 

2, 269, 528 

433, 234 

105, 879 

1,074,5&7 

2,225,791 



296, 807 

18, 438 
191, 940 

1,984 

9, 410 

854, 070 

3,053,363 

343, 554 

518, 501 

2, 080, 944 

3, 798, 528 

1,182,732 

710, 149 

3, 872 

1,603 

5,963 

177,694 

108,402 

10. ;i69. 996 

257, 939 

760, 517 

554, 887 
310,076 



102,174 

96, 245 

11,919,0:34 
470, 759 

41,018,579 
704, 960 

L254,^i*;t 
1,119/144 

380, 980 
737,433 

2,068,091 

211,030 

14,332,939 

1.061,721 

10. 925, 602 

' 682, 339 

23, 914, 628 

4, 506, 802 

37, 144 

73, 688 

5,802 

17, 320 

230,237 

2,024 

4,042 

21,979 

207, 153 

335,132 

213,064 

1,793,834 

16,423 

378, 285 

351, 789 

261, 386 

115,321 

7,480 

199,424 

3, 275, 265 

376, 794 

22,208 

lO; 595 

1,450,078 

130,259 

108,302 

0,781,035 

723,244 



16,009 
45,725 
33,841 
352,158 
101,533 
362,481 

186,049 

332,193 
24,592 
37, 735 

393, 75S 
2, .5.57, 168 

339. 605 
77,318 

515,277 
1,155,902 



141,243 
405, 736 
184, 838 
329,013 
138, 858 
3, 970, 700 
171, 123 

42, 043 

922, 968 



143, 719 
683,080 
210,890 
146,127 
152,457 
7,857,657 
■ 290, 804 

67,253 
650, 394 



82,517 
565,839 
204, 337 
387,406 
248, 820 
1,172,034 

41,400 

214,875 
735, 085 



24,865,860 28,345,942 



33,730,003 



383,676 

34,520 

93, U8 

1,852 

10,878 

1,160,621 

2, 1 10, 638 

221,977 

827, 138 

3,981.121 

3, 57'>, 1 38 
3.231j;j8 

701,112 
A :f07 
3.3h7 
4, 235 

ISO.*;.:'):; 

0. (r/,512 
2t.O, 355 

096, 513 
:y.2,^M\ 
307, 261 
145 
^^'0, 0.58 
Vi2,520 

31,0M.785 
477, 052 

25. '.) VZ. 171 
:.d,()SS 
,'-'iS,005 
i;i(., 112 
:"(!*». HO 
672, 473. 

1. '^^3,103 
bd,541 

16. 1 -iO, 779 
1,317. 130 

11,09^,279 
726, 76S 

17. 468, ,559 
2,8*-.\748 

6!. n:8 

8 1 , 582 

0,522 

15,^47 

262,. 500 

17,0:i6 

lb 471 

17,029 

184,062 

848, 493 

212,504 

3,7i52,268 

13, .505 

221,488 

405 /m 

310,071 

30,149 

7.2M 

20 b 357 

2,'^2i),UWi 

K'2.903 

2 b 793 

0.)l,:^i;5 

i.b;^3t 

323.597 

4, 117.422 
510,469 



15,327 
45, 547 
25,6*10 

114.574 
97, 093 

278, 765 

161,927 

287, 354 

23, 458 

35,188 

408,558 

2, (w2, 730 

:«12, 998 

88, 833 

619,299 

3,414,883 



108.815 
581,017 
20O, 622 
173, 031 
261,858 
91,991 
3,000 

220,283 
598, 928 



82, 650, 049 



iTons. 
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COLONIAL ABMmiSTRATIOK. 

IsiPOKTS INTO Newfoundland, by PiiiNCiPAL Articles, feom 1893 to 1899. 
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PRINCIPAL AP.TICLES. 



Batter, including olcomargariiie & 



Coal. 



tons. 



Coke {^"^ 

Fishing tackle £ 

Flour f^'^'"^^ 

Hardware £ 

Cottons, woolens, silk;^, linens, and apparel £ 

Leather £ 

Leatlicr wares £ 

Livestock, oxen and cows (except calve?)-!^}^^'''^ 

Molasses ^^^'. 

fs^al'loiis , 

' 11^ • 

[barrels 

\£ 

Salt I^P"s 



Oil, kerosene 
Pork, salted. 



Sugar, raw 

Tea 

Bullion and 5.peeic: 

Bullion 

Specie 



jcwt, 
'••■\£.., 
fponnds. 
¥ 



Total Taluc of principal and other articles .£.. 



YEAH ENDED DKCEMBER 31— 



1892 



1893 



6,185 
21,905 
89, 939 
38,163 

2, 043 

551 

20.800 

mi, 919 

30G, 024 

53; 837 
202,218 

30,153 

21, S60 
3, 157 

23, 365 
8 19, 020 

55, 876 
635, 062 

30,584 

15,116 

59, sm 

37. 4S7 
19,524 
21,738 
13,586 
90;?, 950 
30,120 



1,577,619 



1894 



7, 
25, 
94, 
42, 

1, 

20, 

337, 

281, 

50, 

2{i7. 
27, 

22, 

iH! 

1,078, 
67, 

652. 
9i 
20, 
82. 
45, 
23, 
20, 
12, 

970, 
30, 



13, 818 



1 , 492, 654 



1895 



23, 

76, 

33i 

Can not 

given 



580 
363 
120 
,607 
be 



8, 528 



3.46, ; 

267, 

21, 

II y 

2J 

12 

Not ?t; 

17 

1,1'] I 

Not St a 
8, 
25, 
74, 
3). 
10, 
18, 
12. 
837, 
24, 



tf)3 

ua. 

213 

. 302 
9S8 

t<'d. 

, 9 12 
s;»;? 
187 

030 
<»01 
i2S 
993> 
805 



174, 060 



1,233,233 



YEAR ENDED JUNE 30— 



1890 



7, 328 

22, 586 

88, 223 

39,074 

1, 020 

205 

11,933 

362, 923 

261,006 

30. 691 

191,253 

32, 403 

18, 097 

2, 1(;3 

15,967 

[, 338, 463 

68, 757 

590, 682 

9,710 

31,230 

89; 840 

43, 097 

22, 139 

19, 036 

11.735 

945, 005 

28, 134 

15, 572 



1897 



6,871 
21.187 

30. 173 
715 

147 
11, 190 

3Vr. 95S 
29t.'>12 

3:'..';';i 
2{^.6^l 

30. 1 18 
l'i,t)U 
2,121 

iL'u;] 

1,23L291 

3r,95I 

570,420 

P, 175 

2;,'.v^l 

3''. *"'>r 

L2.2sr> 

20,111 
12,397 

9b9, 56.". 
29, 177 

1,760 



1,220,206 



1898 



5, 103 
15,645 
94, 904 
42, 284 



6, 347 

365,493 

300, 405 
31,492 

350,491 

25,112 

12,711 

1,374 

15,06.1 

768, 802 
23, 696 

534, 442 
8, 785 
24, 632 
60, 737 
37, 470 
11 . 745 
28, 550 
18,082 

873, 386 
24, 953 



1,401 



1,066,205 



1899 



6. 487 
22.418 
99. 250 
50,1(>J 



8. 3s2 
4ir.,7:is 
WW, 172 
■12. 57,s 
17'.'. 77') 
3'\ [::\ 
1 ! , 7-J'.l 

17.191 • 

1,07:'>.3(U 

3.7,6r-2 

6ri,0N3 

1 1 , :;.^9 
31,3^:3 

t;3. !22 

47, oor. 
21.902 

30,9t57 

21,991 

1,031,652 

34, 626 



1,296,831 



ExPORTO FEOM Newfoundland, by Peincipal Akticles, feom 189a to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Y^EAR ENDED DECEMBER 31— 



1892 



1893 



1894 



1895 



YEAR ENDED JUNE 30— 



1896 



1897 



1898 



1899 



Coal. 



/tons . 
•\£.... 

Codfish, dry ^^'.: 

Copper and copper ore £ . 

Herrings (pickled) {£^!T?!!; 

Lobstcr.s (preserved in tins) ||*^''^'^- 

Oi],cod: 

Unrefined \^- 



Refined, 

Oil, seal 

Skins, .seal,. 



(gallons. 

••"l^ 

ftuns. 

l£..-. 

/number. 

U- 



Bullion and specie: 

Bullion £. 

Specie £ . 



Total value of principal and other articles .£. 



> ^ s 



1,160,335 
901,771 
85, 582 
(X). 332 
37, 728 
35, 403 
55, 317 

8,000 

45,000 

^3 

80 

2,932 

42, 758 

175, 478 

S4, 730 



1,308,523 



1,107,696 
771,529 
49, 216 
78, 376 
41,156 
48, 056 
65, 070 

3,783 

55, 169 

320 

40 

, 4, 063 

57, 559 

284,460 

47, 410 



1,026,636 
661,485 
72, 410 
45, 735 
22, 764 
51,016 
86, 482 

4, 915 

70, 695 

170 

3,708 

4,349 

62,627 

303, 276 

77, 896 

2,931 



45 
28 
1, 436, 083 
883, 089 
99,414 
40, 113 
20,274 
45, 662 
77, 406 

4, 456 
64, 093 
33, 145 

0, 811 

3, 305 

47,274 

297, 909 

76, 533 



20 
16 
1,135,817 
580, 324 
84,442 
19, 731 
10, 266 
58, 883 
108, 893 

3, 700 
50, 421 
87, 601 
8,100 
3,284 
50, 602 
195,340 
24, 083 



135 

111 

, 145, 540 

663, 889 

82, 515 

28, 251 

14,002 

61, 951 

127,297 

2,799 
38, 158 
31,478 
2,975 
2,614 
44, 852 
109, 202 
26, 679 



109 



1,615 



473 



1,278,080 



1,304,011 



1,012,118 



1,074,027 



331 

129 

1, 226, 336 

913, 363 

00, 051 

66, 946 

34,183 

56. 106 
116,170 

3,472 

53, 880 

10. 107 
2, 005 
3, 207 

51,788 

276, 879 

28, 061 



21,089 



1, 425, 270 



iluns. 
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COLOI^IAL ADMINISTEATIOK 

Imports into Cape of Goob Hope, by Peincipal Articles, from 1892 to 1899. 



[October, 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



1892 



1893 



1894 



1895 



1890 



1897 



1898 



1899 



Agricultural implements £. . 

Agrricii] tural inacliinery £.. 

Apparel and slops £.. 

/number. 



Bags of all sorts (except leather) . 



■l£ 



Beer and ale, bottled and in wood ........ /|allons. , 

Bicycles and tricycles, including parts £. 

Books, jyrinted £, 



Butter, including- margarine, etc /P<^^^'^^^- • 



Candles {r'!!"^"! 

Coal Vto^^^ 



Coke and patent fuel. 



Coffee . 



/tons. 

• - l£>.-- 

/cwt. 

-"-l^... 

Confectionery, cocoa, chocolate, jams, and /pounds. , 
preserves \£ 

Corn, grain, and flour: 

Wheat....... 



Maixe . 



/cwt. 
l£. 
cwt.. 

£ .... 
cwt., 
\£.... 

£.. 



Flonr ( whcaten) 

Cotton ni anuf actures 

Drugs and chemicals £. 

Dynamite, blasting powder, and com- /pounds.. 

POUIKIS /£ 

Earthenware and chinaware (except bricks and 

pipes) £.. 

Furniture and cabinet ware £.. 

Glass and manufacturea thereof. £.. 

Haberdashery and millinery £. . 

Hardware, cutlery, and iroiimongerv £ . . 

Hats of all kindn , £ . . 

Instruments, musical ....£., 

Iron: 

Bar, bolt, and rod {|^^'*- 

Sheet ^ 

Leather and leather manufactures £.. 

Linen monu/actores £.. 

Machinerv, not agricultural £ . , 

Oil, mineral ---{f !\';''':: 

Oilmen'.^ stores £. . 

Bail way rails and materials £ . . 

Eice (excluding paddy) ^t'. 

Saddlery and harness £.. 

S h e e p d i p - £ - . 

Soap, all sorts ^^^^V. 

Spirits: 

Brandy ...1^"^^^^- 



-t£. 



Whisky if!!!"!: 



Stationery , 

Sugar: 

Raw {f^^- 

Refined or candy /pounds: 

Tea - {if"^] 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured (except cigarettes and /pounds.. 

snulY) : l£ 

Cigar. |po.mds.. 



•f: 



illons. 



Wine, all kinds 

Wood: 

DealB (pine) -{l''^^!!!!: 

Man u f acturcd £ . 

Wollen manufactures - £. 

B illion and specie: 

Bullion.... £. 

Specie- 
Gold - £-. 

Silver £.. 



58,721 

42,920 

553,593 

4,301,955 
90, 158 
621, 613 
86, 814 
11,484 
77, 678 

1,125.251 
57, 258 

8, 560, 494 
68, 057 

319, 908 

298, 229 

87, 745 

285, 607 

1, 786, 243 

59,684 

801, 773 

133,082 

49, 727 

13,156 

20, 207 

14, 024 

684, 940 

174, 901 

2, 652, 215 

130, 751 

58, 965 
179, 705 

66, 510 
952, 167 

648, 885 
79, 026 
57/246 

97,466 

35, 779 

215, 659 

150.870 

462.080 

49, 908 

267, 078 

1, 589, 513 

44, 232 

262, 762 

563, 644 

143, 307 

69, 287 

58,496 

35.202 

8,902,105 

75,010 

55, 047 
47,106 

183, 425 
73, 399 

186, 920 

353, 582 
299, 726 
S, 909, 373 
81, 727 
1, 885, 734 
55, 598 

195, 641 
17,157 

128, 870 
39, 406 
47,776 
41,178 

3,155,280 
153,086 
158,214 
293, 611 

20 

50,510 
83,803 



76,943 

59, 922 

629,902 

6,476,613 

105, 567 

661, 947 

93, 978 

19, 145 

86, 592 

1,659,601 

84, 892 

5,072,896 

92, 025 

234, 665 
164,268 

93, 381 

350, 329 

2, 150, 688 

70, 954 

800, 553 

100, 115 

38, 227 

11, S07 

41, 898 

22, 980 

861,151 

233, 008 

4, 545, 516 

251,504 

66, 967 

243,082 

89,516 

1,115,663 

786, 296 

98, 587 

63, 305 

124, 272 

42, 423 

344,392 

191,387 

549, 086 

58, 300 

674, 580 

1, 545, 910 

39, 038 

351, 778 

488, 667 

104, 266 

49, 696 

60, Oil 

28, 867 

10,895,037 

94, 596 

62,414 
55,280 

235, 692 
90, 448 

206, 164 

369, 503 
324. 898 
6, 888; 771 
59,997 
1, 864, 720 
67, 126 

1.5i, 821 
14,824 

147,658 
49, 537 
63, 509 
56, 329 

3,816,061 
178,222 
171,755 
830, 140 

20,552 

137,005 
38,051 



80,815 
69,649 
642, 824 

4,419,551 
80,418 
575, 770 
79, 077 
23, 627 
95, 357 

1, 912, 992 
94, 215 

4, 887, 765 
83,357 

271,737 
193, 873 

117,542 

446,788 

2, 346, 045 

74, 033 

345, 841 

97, 932 

2, 991 

1, 054 

31, 466 

12, 323 

833, 829 

391. 309 
7, 482, 688 

362, 391 

62,649 
223,463 

94, 831 
959,300 
712, 424 

95, 574 

GO, 222 

143,777 

45, 012 

332. 479 

173, 890 

502, 491 

67,281 

728,233 

1,885.512 

48, 194 

833,162 

318,705 

125,260 

65, 073 

63, 194 

50,379 

11,134,459 

95, 809 

50,241 
43, 968 
271,788 
103,064 
224,103 

342,455 

254,719 

6,039,862 

45,495 

1,787,785 

61,664 

187, 190 
18, 930 

142, 747 
47, 316 
68,702 
58,368 

3,529,974 

162,690 
177, 880 
328,913 

22,599 

203. 310 
85,806 



70, 161 

45, 725 

743, 230 

6,641,722 

105, 264 

627,677 

87, 961 

38,647 

103, 470 

2,315,886 

100, 363 

7, 356, 600 

121,699 

262, 695 
184, 038 

103, 164 

359, 668 

3,022,261 

91,765 

562, 318 

167, 210 

24, 491 

5, 576 

19, 633 

8, 085 

1,030,848 

342, 072 

11, 684, 933 

486, 327 

77, 305 

323, 953 

106, 893 

1,106,202 

85^4. 930 

115,156 

76, 567 

151, 960 

46, 016 

504, 479 

250, 301 

647,419 

77,419 

l,296,f)65 

2, 092, 118 

59,389 

421,314 

200, 262 

127, 580 

48, mi 

87, 866 

39, 838 

14, 104, 417 

123, 942 

66,046 
66,075 
333,469 
131,321 
265, 643 

436, 284 

299. 234 

7,597,649 

47, 056 

2, 499, 598 

75,831 

361,513 
35,435 

226, 724 
84,745 

114,039 

106, 713 

3,535,012 

148, 407 
202, 699 
851,876 

25, 380 

5,442,000 
40, 000 



102,058 
53, 336 
955, 359 

8,321,960 
140,442 
781,612 
107, 551 
106,856 
125, 876 

3,703,887 
152,840 

5,920,446 
90, 643 

379,591 

258,485 

150,046 

444, 045 

3,818,150 

110,079 

1,556,147 
484, 707 

762. 012 
148, 996 
124, 074 

50,017 

1,211,460 

248, 806 

12, 332. 240 

538,569 

95, 601 

421. 013 
135, 677 

1, 292, 003 

4,041,084 

124, 923 

89, 348 

203, 140 

63, 017 

415, 788 

217, 819 

656, 998 

105, 667 

1,659,988 

2, 394, 257 

72,216 

495, 384 

1, 052, 307 

168, 309 

70, 537 

109,792 

60, 209 

13,928,765 

109, 114 

88,840 
74,908 
893,067 
156,620 
323,211 

484,407 

332, 963 

7, 389, 801 

49, 966 

2, 933, 000 

91, 974 

440, 780 
46,686 
308, 281 
112,208 
149,469 
122,274 

4,967,945 
215, 693 
263,078 
491, 653 

60, 624 

746, 600 
88, 500 



86,592 

57,406 

870,928 

8,065,546 

127,006 

866,880 

115,527 

237, 184 

140, 793 

4,796,216 

196,759 

4,402,292 

59,305 

449,611 
323, 177 

175,617 

337,349 

4,807,191 

124,605 

1,648,204 

652, 656 

509, 871 

97, 712 

129, 240 

67, 269 

1,124,742 
292, 341 

6,291,895 
311, 966 

93,440 

404, 736 

147,303 

1,274,914 

1,114,517 

118,988 

86, 060 

143, 644 

49, 374 

412, 176 

208, 600 

657, 945 

85, 900 

1,875,957 

2, 900, 185 

76, 434 

580, 070 

1, 135, 325 

147, 110 

79, 603 

114, 141 

57, 682 

11,963,014 

95,268 

77,261 

65,727 

348, 928 

139, 934 

324, 790 

563, 038 

365, 082 

9, 976, 645 

58, 300 

2,299,369 

79, 051 

487,903 
51,009 

272, 693 
95,903 

111, 407 
84, 657 

4, 182, 154 
205,756 
804, 916 
371,891 

10,195 

812 
64, 363 



95 

7o; 

797, 

4, 100, 

62! 

845, 

107; 

174 

155, 

8,911 

163; 

3,490: 

45; 

330, 

239, 

7; 

7, 

163; 

241, 

3, 925, 

119, 

2, 079, 

837: 

338! 

6I: 

148, 

73, 

1, 134, 

814, 

2, 509: 

115; 

91 

340, 

140, 

1,279, 

1,061 

109; 

81 

102, 

36, 

474 

229, 

595: 

46, 

1,053 

2, 582i 

64 

591 

919, 

173. 

85; 

76, 

48, 

13, 661 

106, 

83, 
81 

228, 
99, 

314 

595, 
38{ 

7,495; 
45, 

2,781 
101 

333, 
35, 
162 

48: 

72, 
62, 

3, 691 

186: 

2(>8, 
364, 



125 

60, 010 



121,471 

54,725 

673, 185 

B, 164, 584 

121,139 

817, 138 

103, 553 

102, 686 

143, 564 

3,560,899 

137, 236 

3,947,126 

56,192 

372, 1^6 

353,0.^6 

8. 274 

8, 422 

170, 8r6 

244, 3o2 

3,399,730 

96, 241 

1, 623, 0.'3 
503, 911 

516. 229 
92, 964 

147, 668 

64, 070 

975. 350 

260, 375 

2,974,772 

S3, 507 

81,564 
281,315 
123, 8t2 
1,162,71:8 
972, 8?3 
98,772 
64, 310 

88, 789 

34. 631 

345, 440 

199, 313 

577, 9;;4 

68.7C6 

1, 045, 946 

3,757,246 

111,350 

579, r62 

499, 251 

19'), 617 

85,085 

68, 225 

32, 784 

14, 594, 482 

111,741 

46,473 
45,lt6 

809. 230 
132, 8C5 
282, (.03 

678, 665 

492, 892 

5,222,8^8 

34, 1^63 

2,117,471 

74,418 

325, 381 
32, 642 

212, 756 
69, 666 
65, 517 
51, 599 

3,370,567 
152,213 
280, 679 
289, 2£9 

220 

3,790,273 

45, 825 



Total value of principal and other articles..^.. 



9,571,670 



11,639,987 



11,588,096 



19,094,880 



18,771,371 



17,997,78! 



16,682,438 



19,207,549 



1901.] 
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Exports fkom Cape of Good Hope, by Principal Articles, from 1892 to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


4898 


1899 


Coal 

Coke, and patent fuel 


/tons.. 

u 

(tons.. 


} 129, 133 

} 118, 987 

25, 459 

253, 681 

257,102 

517, 059 

2, 629, 321 

16, 722 

10, 516, 837 

373, 810 

239,671 

73, 973 

6,788 

2, 408 

3, 039, 062 

3, 906, 992 

1, 726, 528 

132, 717 

3,459,415 

271,689 

81,365 

38,645 

70, 335, 193 

2, 029, 093 

1,164,988 
4,095,588 


131, 104 

95, 604 

18, 495 

202,316 

259, 933 

461,552 

1,354,503 

10, 474 

9,457,278 

527, 619 

207,605 

79,283 

2,979 

829 

2, 758, 826 

3,821,443 

1,693,031 

131,843 

3, 695, 776 

28;5, 983 

85, 081 

18, 964 

m, 6(>0, 246 

1, 855, 103 

1,490,740 

5,259,231 

54 


156, 151 

113, 434 

27, 077 

284,800 

850,404 

477,414 

960, 363 

9, 835 

10, 003, 173 

423 , 248 

287, 803 

78, 264 

5,729 

1,914 

2, 507, 408 

3, 013, 578 

1, 019, 358 
111,825 

3, 378, 589 

229,322 

85, 132 

IS, 908 

54, 540, 787 

1,599,032 

2, 060, 141 
7, 147, 308 


147, 742 

100, 331 

23,545 

246, 597 

353, 651 

527, 782 

1,097,408 

10, 751 

11,090,449 

710, 867 

275, 305 

111, 990 

4,991 

2,022 

3,022,344 

4, 775, 016 

1, 417, 749 

116,422 

3,511,017 

246, 9SG 

89, 563 

20, 289 

65,632,613 

1,695,920 

2, 319, 080 

7,980,627 

910 


185, 479 

127, 570 

20,813 

218, 422 

322,453 

519, 539 

624, 245 

6, 382 

10,001,028 

672. 230 

230.863 

76, 808 

1,187 

368 

3,558,191 

4, 646, 487 

1,364,191 

S9, 782 

3, 375, 320 

229, 62t) 

94,018 

21,412 

73, 442, 598 

1, 874, 555 

2,408,717 
8,252,543 


171,530 

338,560 

27.329 
306, 772 
3.»5, j'ji) 
60>ji:.S 
l,':v>9, (.75 

12,r»s.;.f;i!i 

676.611 

6: J, 178 

217.751 

2, 566 

992 

3,4S5,;;:'.3 

4,454,376 

1,111, UU 

2, 851,' 65.) 

20^, 9;jO 

69, 117 

17.715 

60,255, n7 

1, 496, 779 

3,139.*»12 
10,991,926 


r 143. 035 
104, 441 


1(5 5J9 
1(»7 21 

1(! 


Copper ore 


ftons.. 


24,808 
262, 830 
369, 778 

748, 565 

803, 879 

7, 899 

10,876,014 

647,518 
470, n36 
199, 513 

3,695 
3 ; {m 

3, 497, 8; i': 
4,506,897 

1,292,802 

104,524 

3. 137, 050 

244, 411 

60, 331 

15,0^3 

73.732,926 

1, 766, 740 

4,381,809 
15,394,442 


25 W 3 


Feathers, ostrich 


/pounds.. 


10. *<^! 


Fish, salted or cured 

Hair, Angora 

Hides, ox and cow 


f pounds.. 

/pounds . . 

••\£ 

_ .numtoif.. 


<■ ! ! .0 

i • ^ ,'. 

77.' ^ ") 


Ivory 

Precious stones, diamonds 

Skins: 

Goat 


S pounds. - 

"■U 

M carats.. 
•■•■{£ 

/number. . 


.'. 1 1 2 
1 

"i 1 V\^] 

3 Vn S71 


Sheep 

Wine of all kinds (colonial) 

Wool, sheep's 

Bullion and specie: 
Bullion- 
Gold 

Silver 


/number. - 

■'U 

fgallons.. 
•l.£. ........ 

(pounds.. 
••{£ 

founces.. 

:::!f.:;::i:: 


2 )i > t > 

2/i «Mi. 

7) H.> 

1 » 22 1 

6'i 2^) 1 (*> 

2 is^ .<il 

3 ^n <^76 
1 >,M ) i.8„ 


Kind not stated 


£.. 


87. 

157, 216 
71,210 


200 

52,994 
62, 530 




196 

2,191,903 

31,983 






Specie- 
Gold 


€ 


121, 830 

78,205 


65, 525 
41,094 


476 
17, 854 


859,543 
35, 720 


388, 730 
26, 540 


Silver 


£ 




articles. -£.. 


Total value of principal and other 


12,206,493 


13, 156, 589 


13, 812, 062 


16, 904, 756 


16,970,168 


21,660,210 


25, 318, 701 


23, 662, 538 



Imports into Natal, by Principal Articles, from 1892 to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Ale, beer, and cider, in bottles ^gallons. . 

Ale, beer, and cider, in wood 



::l 



/gallons.. 

•'■■\£ 

A pDthecaries' wares, drugs, and chemicals £ 

Apparel and slojxs £ 

Bicycles and tricycles , 

Butter, including substitutes /pounds 

Cabinet and upholstery ware £ 

Coal I^^^s- 

Coke and patent fuel -{^^^^^^ - • 

Coffee i^^^'t •• 

Cotton manufactures (yards. . 

Cotton blankets and .sheets (pairs . . 

Flour, meal and bran, wheat IV'^^' ' 

Haberdashery and millinery £ " [ 

Iron: 

Fencing wire and material for vsame £. . 

Galvanized and corrugated £. . 

PiphJg £.. 

Ironmongery, hardware, and cutlery £. . 

Leather, manufactured (see also saddlery, etc.) -.£ .. 
Linen manufactures fyards. . 



YEABS ENPEO JUNE 30- 



1892 



Oil, paraffin 

Rice 



Machinery and railway and tramway plant £. . 

Oilmen's stores £. . 

fgallons.. 

jcwt.. 

• {£.... 

Saddlery and harness £ .. 

S oap , common ft^^ * - - 

Spirits: Brandy, gin, mm, and whisky jgalions. . 

Stationery ..\.£ '. '. 

Tea jpounds.. 

Toys, turnery, and fancy ware ,...£.. 

Wine /gallons.. 

l£ -'•- 

Wood and timber fcubicfeet.. 



116,677 

22,458 
212,575 

19, 536 
112, 785 
329, 888 

Q) 

55, 218 



1,040 

1,291 

20, 448 

58, 460 

4, 522, 063 

75, 323 

277, 489 

27,728 

242, 164 

141,586 

269, 701 



191,968 
133, 261 
165, 127 
6, 845 
231,411 
91, 855 

168, 921 
61,279 
20,945 
28,167 
25, 685 

209,812 
82, 612 
37, 717 

312, 333 
8,728 
26, 175 
56, 004 
24, 975 
1,930,891 

111, 424 



1893 



71, 454 
14, 398 

169, 899 
15, 392 
94, 261 

235, 000 
5, 677 

187, 377 
11,134 
48, 712 



187 

290 

17, 140 

55, 404 

3, 705, 457 

60,957 

200, 587 

20, 396 

235, 198 

122, 252 

215, 304 

40, 421 
49, 263 
9, 176 

151 , 944 

136,628 

140,084 
5, 590 

109, 103 
73, 895 

593, 973 
16, 585 

145, 551 
51, 378 
17,110 
25, 256 
22, 358 

146,556 
50, 406 
33, 324 

283, 055 
6, 881 
24, 472 
45, 523 
17, 053 
1, 670, 073 
88, 733 



1894 



80, 593 

16, 198 

115, 215 

10, 389 

78, 465 

182, 112 

1,860 

174, 208 

11,952 

43, 105 

2 

3 

104 

154 

15, 569 

58,031 

3, 780, 839 

60,498 

249, 973 

25,413 

212, 629 

93. 359 

189, 803 

24, 846 
63, 895 
18, 497 

126, 979 

105,561 

190, 058 
7,520 

102, 953 
65, 939 

498, 560 
12,512 

126, 905 
45, 014 
14, 074 
29, 207 
24, 294 

138, 467 
45, 878 
33, 823 

277, 220 
6,473 
19, 169 
33, 567 
14, 401 
1,621,418 
81,560 



1895 



100, 267 
18, 869 

116, 727 
10, 133 
59,116 

171, 210 
2, 981 

134, 474 

7,172 

35,863 



175 
254 

16, 980 

50, 354 
3,882,749 

65, 448 
2(55, 970 

27, 899 
269, 366 

81,887 
178, 282 

81,557 
50, 646 
10, 408 

134,133 

111,9(53 

155, 000 
6,723 

253, 325 
71,917 

933, 584 
23, 376 

182, 889 
53, 712 
13, 424 
28, 848 
44, 632 

161,802 
53, 874 
34,349 

179,025 
5, 569 
17,762 
45,015 
20, 124 
1,763,918 
88,460 



YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31- 



1896 



1897 



170, 210 

29, 696 

153, 913 

12, 795 

96, 630 

853, 514 

22, 240 

445, 882 

20, 713 

105, 556 

2, 352 

1, 2(i2 

285 

380 

21,627 

88,133 

4, 928, 925 

82, 794 

409, 754 

39,638 

485, 101 

213, 581 

413, 716 

72, 271 

117,395 

8,351 

342, (i76 

224,762 

270, 437 

10,699 

607, 779 

144, 870 

1, 097, 064 

34, 927 

314, 039 

98, 364 

47, 290 

43 , 827 

32, 798 

249, 413 

77, 846 

63, 442 

1, 148, 543 

21,004 

29,477 

90,775 

38,958 

7,231,562 

312,241 



219,044 

33, 872 

146, 562 

15, 174 

121, 507 

414, 269 

72.027 

1, 105, 239 

50,514 

152, 333 

734 

396 

567 

791 

29, 146 

56, 419 

2, 223, 474 

43, 118 

464, 817 

32,519 

367, 573 

174, 329 

480, 208 

60, 522 

99,284 

7,704 

408, 718 

265, 173 

220, 407 
11,667 

869, 24(; 

193, 220 

1, 146, 286 

41 , 299 

135,831 
62, 346 
57, 906 
40, 432 
31, 636 

814,170 
96, 687 
68,415 

386, 352 
13,288 
30, 392 
75,268 
38, 931 
5, 580, 775 

249, 356 



1898 



182,040 

28, 385 

84, 826 

6, 325 

137,521 

368, 672 

58. 295 

1, 870, 497 

87,142 

105, 387 



822 

1,337 

30, 649 

42, 044 

5,193,292 

87, 277 

357, 026 

29, 400 

540, 805 

239, 244 

492,818 

27,244 

88,314 

36,329 

303, 003 

249, 018 

2(iO, 447 

9, 593 

m], 259 

lfi8,992 

1, 392, 405 

36.236 

299, 645 

102. 3.S9 

38, t)5l 

53, 687 

41, 753 

274,944 

92,370 

59,102 

434,719 

18,451 

33, 461 

75, 367 

30, 9<»1 

2, 839, 874 

159, 975 



1899 



140,863 
20,497 

172,176 
12, 570 

119,456 

336, 587 
36,915 
3,746,047 
70, 025 
91 , 688 
14,009 
29, 932 
672 

27,29S 

37,796 
4,002,964 

67, 62(; 
570, 881 

33,621 
515, 281 
177,662 
421,183 

45,808 
84,473 

Q) 

238, 004 
246, 900 

0) 

10, 723> 

404,440 

136,277 

3,424,417 

40, 943 

292, 85!) 
98, 304 
30, 675 
51,325 
35. 927 

189, 570 
62, 774 
47, 489 

4.81, 486, 
18, 64 1 
30, 561 
77, 898 
27, 697 
2, 295, 484 

116, 720 



1 Not stated. 
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COLONIAL ADMINISTEATIOK 

Impoets into Natal, by Peincipal Articles, from 1892 to 1899 — Continued. 



[OCTOBEB, 



rHINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


YEARS ENDED JUNE 30— 


YEAES ENDED DECEMBER 31— 


1892 


1893 


1834 


1805 


1896 


1897 


1898 


189?) 


Vv'(x.un 1 lumufactiires {l^^ ' 

^^ (if'k'u 1 uiii kcts and rngs {^^^^^ ' ' 

l>iiili()!( nn-l .specie: 


429,089 
17,415 

216, 361 
81,575 

47,010 


341,293 
13,602 

182, 370 
61,154 

25,666 


246,311 
15,715 

176, 779 
53,729 

67, 8-13 


221,107 
10, 662 

206, 599 
69, 558 

96, 393 


165,157 
13, 090 

262, 379 
74, 442 


120,147 

10, 102 

275, 8(J7 
61, 209 


18.S.1.S7 

7, 639 

280,t)17 

7S,0;M 


131,355 

9 ,770 
251.030 
61 , b94 


Silver ....£-. 

'->l.l ..£.. 

Sliver £.. 


2, 383 

1 201,000 

{ liK6,456 


6, 888 

228 
11 , 100 


3, 033 

! . 225 

1],558 


1 , 020. 837 
29. 6S3 


'I\jta] value of principal and other articles. .£. . 


3,212,259 


2, 482, 228 


2, 239, 165 


2, 466, 415 


5, 0G7, 750 


6, 001,969 


5, 3(59, 072 


(K/jh-.,m 



EXPOHTS FROM NaTAL, BY PrIXCIPAL AbTICLES, FROM 1892 TO 1809. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Bark {^*;: 

Coal IT'^'-' 



Grain: Maize. 

Ilnir: Arigora. 
Hardware and cutlery . 



i£. 
jcwt. 

fpoands. 



,j. T ,„ f 11 umber. 
1^^^^'« -• — ■ \£. 

fposrutts. 

'\£ 

Or--'? ptkI rDiivTals: Silver ...£. 

/pounds . 

in umber. 
U 

fcwt. 

\£... 

fpoiiDds. 



Ivory . 

hl;iiis,()l'!\]l kind 
Rn;;-i\i': llnw 



Wool: -^hpep-s..,. 

P*u]]|f>i); 

(u'ld (dust and bars). 
Silver 

Colli 



•t£- 



YEAES EXnr.D Jl'NE 30- 



1SD2 



219,009 

7,170 

69, 979 

59, 899 

1,809 

5R8 

480,464 

16, 142 

414 

168, 997 

34, 371 

37 

122 

5,991 

120 

352 

485, 199 

17,497 

191,427 

119,461 

), 887, 888 

583, 385 

333, 117 



65,000 

292 



Ti!;:n viiliic of priDcipal and otlicr articles. .£. . 



1,379,227 



1S03 



2 22,976 

9,304 

52,697 

52: 222 

12,798 

% 16 

646, 005 

24, 772 

16,715 

173,610 

31,767 

30 

120 

36,181 

69 

222 

403,006 

18, 573 

152, T26 

98,616 

24, 067, 019 

582,219 

266, 383 



1,337,516 



1891 



l2,5oy 

67, 229 

67.217 

i2.263 

! , 805 

516.054 

23.801 

18', 019 

201,092 

31,864 

115 

168 

49,388 

7i 

2"' 9 

436, ;;>.)! 

IS. 306 
135.^83 

99, 09:i 

',791,912 

414,156 



20, 250 



1805 



257,666 
17,209 
Gd, 571 

62, 954 

4,050 

3 , 070 

427,908 

18, 127 

22,318 
2GH, 539 

32, 496 
2.367 
1,035 

29, 37S 

220 

426, 682 

13,833 

121,721 

65, 562 

19, 450, 975 

408, 983 

225, 732 



8,754 



1,140,930 



YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 3L- 



lSf>6 



67,560 
16,450 

92,188 
89, 592 
66,281 
10,139 

515, 585 
21,925 
38, 780 

222,111 
33, 070 



294 

182 

506 

268,019 

9, 755 

30, J 23 

22, 696 

25,537,963 

590, 605 



135,280 
5,380 



1, 319, 179 



1897 



81,972 
17, 659 
90, 725 
90. 240 
81,350 
14,464 

679, 670 
31,892 
44,948 

166, 009 
44, 400 

<'^ 70 

1,363 

175 

805 

168,192 

6, 870 

10, 278 

7,444 

21,713,155 

' 474, 681 



38,223 



547,675 
1,000 



1,579,538 



1898 



125, 
ILM, 



I, 
729. 



24, 1 
160" 



568, 
24, 

28, 

18, 

24. 292, 

565! 



16,134 
1,220 



1,263,354 



ISIH) 



•jro. 
39! 



:.6i0 

1,1(U) 
',9fU 

' !iS 

■iOl. 



182 

117; 

1,435. 
608. 



230 
785 
691 
906 
932 
472 
499 
711 



402, 693 

8 



157, S3 



1 , 885, 580 



1 Not stated. 



2 Paelvages. 



TS'o'iE.— GoodH in transit for tbe interior are included in the returns of imports, but do not appear in those of export?. Tlie value of gold (produce of .-^(jiitli 
African Ktates), brouglit into tlvc euluny for sliipment at Fort Natal, is ineluded in the returns of exports, thougli not in those of imports. 

INTERCOLONIAL AND FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Tiu3 following statement of the commerce of the Australian colonies shows the share of the trade of each colony with tlic other 
Australian colonies, or with other parts of the w^orld. It will be seen from this statement that only 55.70 per cent of the total sum 
named as imports in 1898 was imported from abroad, the remainder being merely the importations of the Australian colonies from 
other colonies of that group; and that of tlie sum named ag exports, 61.84 per cent was distributed outside of the Australian group of 
colonies, the remainder being the exports from the respective Australian colonies to other colonies of that group. Of tlie total imports 
into the Australian colonies^ valued at 1318,797,232, $176,204,716, or 55.70 per cent, originated in countries outside of the colonies in 
question; and of the total exports, valued at 1351,418,224, $217,304,520, or 61.84 percent, w^ent to countries outside of the colonies named. 

Impobts and Expokts of Australian Colonies, 1898. 





IMPOKTS— 




EXPORTS— 




COLOHIES. 


From 
Australasia. 


From other 
countries. 


Total. 


To 
Australasia. 


To other 
countries. 


Total. 


TvTf "W South W^alea . ....... ......-..-..-..«....«••.••.--•.•-• 


Dollars, 
49, 126, S08 
33,504,704 
19, 110, 711 
16,433,017 
4,720,982 
7,632,502 
12,06^1,292 


Dollars. 
56, 692, 662 
41,704,533 
15,569,842 
14, 378, 089 
1,934,483 
31,508,241 
14,356,866 


Dollars. 

105, 818, 970 
75, 209, 237 
34, 680, 553 
30, 811, 106 
6,6^,465 
39,200,743 
26,421,158 


Dollars. 
42, 213, 507 
24,689,517 
14, 981, 520 
10,298,288 
7,153,580 
6, 936, 325 
27, 810, 967 


DoUars. 
73,3-11,085 
56,774,088 
18, 733, 840 
8,876,200 
1,335,840 
41,811,372 
16,432,095 


DoUars. 
115,581,592 




81, 463, 605 




33, 715, 360 


Wps^t '\n<^tralia, . . ..--......» ....................-.••••.•-- 


19, 174, iSS 




8,489,420 




48,747,697 




44, 243, 062 






Total ....«--«•...,.»«».- 


142,592,516 


176, 204, 716 


318, 797, 232 


134, 113, 704 


217,304,520 


351, 418, 224 







1901.] 
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I3IPOBT8 INTO QUEENSLAND, BY PeINCIPAL ARTICLES, FROM 1892 TO 1899. 

[From the British Statistical Abstract,] 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Apparel and slops £, 

Bags and sacka (including woolpacks £. 

Beer and ale jgallons., 

Boots and shoes £. , 

Butter (excluding butterine) f pounds. 

Cement (barrels.. 

Coal (tf^s:; 



Coke and fuel . 
Cotton piece goods . 



(tons. 

::::::::::::::::::±::i: 

Cutlery and plated ware. . , £. 

Drapery a rid haberdashery £ . 

Drugs and druggists' wares £. 

Fancy goods £. 

Flour /iP"«- 



I^ruit; 

Dried: Currants and raisins f pounds. 

Green and pulp £. 

Furniture £ . 

Glas.s and glaa.^nvare .£. 

(flo^-es 



Government and militarv stores £. 

Grain: Wheat t^'!'^!'!!: 

Hardware and ironmongery (exclusive ol cub- 



ic 



y). 



Hats, (^ax)H, and bonnets £ . . 

Hosiery. £. . 

Iron and steel .£. . 

Leatber, niuuanuiactured (including patent 

leather) £, , 

Linen piece goods £. , 

Livestock (horned cattle, horses, and sheep) £.. 

Machinery £. . 

Malt {^'''^r!!:; 

Millinery. ','.'/.'.£.. 

Moleskin in the piece £. , 

Oih Kerosene {|'!"!!°!: 

Oilmen's stores £. . 

Milk, condensed ^^t!^!^] 

/pounds. 
■ {£ 



Opium. 

P£ 



Paper 

Potatoes -jl^^^;; 

Preserves (jams and jellies) /pounds. . 

Provisions: Pork (salt and mess), bacon, and 

hams £• . 

Railway rails and oilier materials £. , 

Rice /t^^"^- 



■{£. 



Haddlery and harness £. . 

Salt, except rock jtons. . 

Bilk manufactures (including mill silk and silk 
rahxtiu'cs) £.. 

Spirits: 

Brandy {f^^"!!: 

Gin and Geneva - -{|^|^^^: 

Rum {f^^"?!: 

Whisky jgaik^ns: 

Stationery: 

Books and newspapers £ . 

Other (excluding paper and ink) £. 

Sugar, unrefined {£^^^^" 

Tea /pounds: 



1892 



-\£. 



Tobacco; 

Cigars /pounds., 



Manufactured (except qigars, ciga- (pounds. 

rettes, and snuff) . \£ 

Tools (other than grindery £. 

Wine , /gallons. 

y,^ ' 

Woolen manufactures: 

Piece goods (including flannel) £. 

Blankets £. 

Bullion and specie: 
Bullion: 

Gold.... {T!]T.: 

Silver {I^?!!: 



Specie: 

Gold £. 

Silver £. 



Total value of principal and other articles. 



No. 4-^— -42 



234, 052 
50,196 

623,676 
87,488 
97, 880 

131,895 

7, 338 

16,419 

6, 220 

18. 376 

10, 590 

11 

19 

105,371 
19, 780 

162,919 
50, 643 
24, 894 
36, 324 

390, 545 

2, 147, 772 
21,229 
63,020 
25,142 
19,395 
20, 325 
63, 530 
269, 488 
53, 843 

82,730 

43, 218 

38,479 

218, 808 

18,394 
23,214 
188,263 
137, 935 
116,378 
35, 748 
34,610 
4,339 
1,175,333 

28. 347 
46, 076 

835, 743 
18,106 
24, 518 

43. 348 
35, 819 

9. 697 

26, 824 

926, 028 

16,020 

5, 628 
3, 567 
2,936 
36, 020 
15, 403 
8,220 
11, 951 

7, 850 

81 , 435 

40,893 
47,213 
11,756 
22,489 
4,583 
107,264 
69, 302 

47,550 
30, 115 

008 

3,417,458 

136, 814 

62, 380 
15,776 
75:^,920 
50,811 
34, 305 
56, 344 
30, 164 

94, 398 
20, 615 



928 
3, 490 

240 

42 

200,000 
4,917 



1898 



4, 382, 657 



141,658 
47, 871 

467, 729 
66, 486 
56,045 

271,106 

11,456 

27, 353 

9, 043 

14, 457 

7, 606 

73 

91 

166, 679 
17, 001 

128,715 
44, 153 
18, 578 
34,188 

307, 778 

2, 166, 073 
17, 953 
55, 698 
16, 315 
14, 835 
13, 326 
57,052 
372, 559 
57, 659 

57, 796 
38, 333 
25,260 
149, 814 

18,568 

19,4.87 

139, 960 

105, 202 

121,607 

36,073 

29, 398 

7,272 

1,375,836 

34, 538 

43, 526 

759, 012 

15, 243 

30, 916 

52, 679 

36,213 

10,843 

41,431 

755, 580 

13,009 

3. 087 
3,212 
3, 145 
■ 35,648 
9,537 
10, 501 
15, 805 

10, 266 

62,028 
28, 705 
42,855 

7, 892 
16, 705 

3,221 

161,607 

52,223 

34,509 

27,448 

465 

3, 137, 131 

117,489 

32, 171 
8, 535 
492,965 
33, 360 
27,376 
35, 256 
16, 347 

77, 624 
14, 693 



487 
1,866 



1894 



868,487 
2,1.16 



4, 352, 783 



184, 661 

47, 887 

385, 912 

60,881 

52, 157 

221,724 

9, 485 

25, 715 

9, 807 

12,959 

8, 976 

49 

113 

268,882 

20, 689 

153,570 

53, 938 

25, 787 

34,004 

254, me 

1, 779, 304 
13,387 
63, 915 
18, 538 
19,935 
19, 405 
36, 253 
415,734 
59, 473 

76, 885 
54, 686 
44, 112 
204,113 

23, 885 

27,411 

95, 781 

118,731 

127, 189 

42,420 

43, 665 

13,872 

1,311,129 

40, 378 

53, 326 

14,613 

20, 989 
35. 518 
58! 223 
10,513 
38. 013 
629, 640 
12, 398 

2, 570 

22, OGl 
3,222 

38, 027 
8, 039 

13,232 

28, 230 

14, 055 

70, 528 
34, 434 
49,813 
10, 055 
19, 614 
4,230 
202, 735 
71, 965 

38, 306 

32, 765 

43 

793 

3,258,299 

126, 658 

35,689 
8, 795 
768,881 
56, 097 
37, 184 
43, 439 
21, 127 

143, 170 
16,113 



773 

2,685 
50 
9 

290,586 
591 



1895 



4,337,400 



153,444 

48, 875 
418,339 
70, 223 
68,260 
1,041.069 
45, 679 
47,244 
23, 324 
17,739 
18, 315 



335, 490 
25, 453 

197, 466 
63, 095 
32, 883 
32, 754 

249,747 

2, 476, 870 

21,852 
69, 448 
22,710 
29, 523 
17, 987 
41, 329 
364,543 
59,617 

105,354 
59,464 
42,471 

293,757 

31,071 

25,705 

119, 279 

175, 096 

153, 843 

48, 837 

37, 660 

13, 564 

1.638,975 

56,506 

66, 765 

817,914 

]8,318 

25,858 

53, 375 

50, 955 

12,454 

33, 789 

450, 468 

8, 397 

2,074 
27,936 

2,819 
35, 643 

9,155 
15,998 
31, 179 

IS, 860 

71,489 
34,086 
45,144 
11,505 
18, 464 
4,559 
197, 849 
81,006 

44,413 

30, 480 

53 

1,078 

3,091,436 

126,384 

63, 166 

13, 558 
777, 247 
64, 177 
41, 510 
43, 573 
27,188 

155,052 
22, 113 



1,809 

6, 675 

230 

42 

600,200 
350 



5,349,007 



1896 



157, 742 

48, 877 

440, 121 

73,624 

74 , 335 

1,003,680 

43, 075 

(kS, 607 

32,772 

18,448 

17, 645 

5 

4 

316. 859 
32; 321 

193,547 
58, 180 
34, 620 
32, 996 

370, 419 

1, 662, 143 
14, 381 

68; 308 
22,194 
35, 266 
22, 516 
105, 596 
863.469 
179, 956 

150, 514 
59, 553 
46, 205 

319, 551 

28, 565 

28, 223 

129, 302 

203, 758 

147, 474 

47, 676 

53,098 

15, 407 

1, 271 , 910 

53, 129 

74,330 

1, 240, 557 

20, 494 

22,428 

38, 869 

48, 448 

19,271 

82, 328 

366, 588 

7, 455 

1,228 
27, 6»46 

3,325 
42, 633 

9, 236 

8, 298 
14, 443 

26, 467 

58, 000 
'SI, 669 
52,086 
13,952 
16, 487 
4,156 
193,437 
81,095 

49,730 

35,200 

40 

747 

3,165,051 

122,796 

49,799 
12,474 
578, 046 
50, 264 
42,511 
37, 104 
24, 654 

153, 445 
26,, 450 



6,082 

21,681 

101 

24 

80,000 
2,67G 



S 433, 271 



1897 



133,066 
58,449 

485, 566 
79, 022 
39,350 

237,882 
11,498 
65,230 
31,875 
21,283 
19,674 
80 
101 

295,130 
29, 444 

145, 662 
56, 848 
33, 535 
31, 700 

410, 036 

2, 420, 140 

30,885 
73.921 
28; 040 
35,437 
17, 298 
223, 937 
360,419 
95, 111 

119,626 
54, 643 

44,850 
317, 321 

25. 611 

26,674 

178, 451 

180,461 

156, 613 

52, 2iJ2 

57,120 

12, 757 

1,369,178 

55. 614 

61.271 

1, 398, 986 

28,253 

27,924 

46,056 

fl2, 968 

15, 756 

61,102 

273, 8S8 

5,130 

637 
24,390 

3, 500 
44, 204 

9, 547 
13,202 
29, 284 

16,444 

69, 973 
26, 533 
44,157 
11,484 
25,719 
4, 480 
205, 605 
76,042 

52, 550 

33, 189 

35 

689 

2,811,454 

106, 403 

56, 044 
13,411 
635, 347 
49,156 
41,725 
43, 674 
23, 481 

160, 296 
24,057 



5, 690 

18,298 

358 

53 

11,870 
22, 009 



1898 



5,429,191 



133, 167 
62,209 

418,408 

75, 429 

49, 355 

33; 934 

1,507 

56, 441 

28, 685 

22:914 

19,825 

196 

238 

361 , 383 
33.521 

1158,010 
67. 689 
35, 758 
32. 324 

373,851 

2,214.479 
28, 600 
71,717 

43' 403 
19,447 
132,413 
315,289 
61,845 

12a, 231 
65, 042 
43, 6H4 

352, 244 

33.784 

33, 199 

159,520 

177,405 

129,811 

42, 983 

61,035 

13, 540 

1, 928, 311 

Ob, 991 

i'S, 699 

1, 255, 692 

24; 001 

21,723 

35, 326 

61,313 

10, 233 

70, 006 

293, 604 

5, 776 

. 907 

88, 104 
3, 798 

50, 979 
7, 806 

15, 724 

30, 938 

25, 928 

70, 446 

35, f;i8 
33, 296 
10,435 
19,658 
8, 714 
2:^5, 191 
87,023 

61,388 

38, 112 

43 

9U1 

3,379,418 

125,290 

59,118 
14,424 

628, 346 
f>2, 035 
47,463 
42,351 
24, 453 

171,266 
16, 80O 



0, 364 

23, 125 

662 



260, 100 
10, 968 



6, 007, 266 



1899 



148,472 
84,961 

532, 473 
91,463 

55, 02a 

26,480 

1,106 

8(;.i^86 
46,747 



30, ; 



I) 
,165 



tOi,770 

12 ( '>; 

21'^ !,;■- 

7:^,021 
47,3<i; 

2, (.06. ff"t 

:^>0, 121 
.Sf;.3>'ji 
17, 93.^ 
3i,S7'» 

2;'., ir. 

l;V,M);i 
(.a2.0L' 
1( '2.920 

] i^. 232 

70 963 
(.7 .•7". 

.\L\ 172 

30.721 
:'r..9U 
1^7.921 

21s. si"><; 

127, U'A) 
41. lis 
09.029 
13.091 
1,S07.7.>> 
71, 197 

-s.', «.h;o 

1,300. 3; i3 
2'i.918 

2!,;_i_r) 

0';!Vt(; 

P) I2S 

<)^,2(i5 

211. 12s 

1.997 

002 
77.072 

4.2.0 
51,4?a 

in. ] v/ 
19.171 

3(>,37S 

3y21t 

71 709 

r.S.lla 

75, '^S 

^t;2')7 

29i,l('Q 
110,031 

03,H(>2 

37. 73-0 

IS 

;52 J 

3, OJ"), ,s,i'J 

i,r.,59'? 

.s">, 6r!9 



40,717 

oi,w;i 

33,312 

173.495 
21 , 096 



9. 850 
34.452 

278 
35 

163.600 
30,531 



6, 764, 097 
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Exports from Queensland, by Pbincipal Articles, fbom 1892 to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


1892 


1893 


1B94 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


Coal 


/tons, , 
1* 

u 

fcwt.. 

\£.... 

fponnds.. 

:y.::::-r 


2,920 

8,953 

400 

280 

1,064 

894 

5,010 

11,489 

38,618 

1,061 

22, 063 

42, 560 

168,948 

13, 568 

252, 330 

621, 548 

276,113 

120, 756 

106,881 

1,172 

71, 738 

382 

14, 812 

770,498 

589, 753 

245, 932 

250, 308 

36, 931 

115, 429 

8,390 

39, 775 

17,975 

105,228,383 

4,262,471 

594,493 

2, 072, 870 

1,500 

220 


3,621 

5,391 

27 

37 

2,091 

1,284 

575 

1,245 

88,559 

1,921 

17, 832 

45, 963 

230, 951 

24,338 

348, 219 

724,101 

377,039 

171, 101 

142, 454 

2, 520 

150,775 

685 

17,309 

1,050,579 

753, 983 

323, 305 

373, f48 

34, 351 

90,184 

4,832 

23,923 

5, 187 

90,459,274 

3, 578, 864 

022, 573 
2, 167, 890 


1,867 
1,752 


1,142 

2,261 

24 

31 

2,017 

2,168 

6,208 

12, 539 

3,860 

105 

13, 544 

59, 289 

461,701 

25,063 

456,506 

339,899 

583,516 

445, 631 

71, 856 

652 

39,742 

75 

2,012 

1,344,114 

796, 117 

605, 381 

595, 992 

23, 224 

44, 835 

" 9, 045 

29, 352 

2,570 

85, 438, 743 

2,991,413 

692,167 

2, 272, 109 
15,713 
5,268 

ll,a=>8 
1,000 


18,931 
10,353 


12,853 
9,376 


4,183 
5,459 


9,034 

7,428 




1 

1,260 

980 

2,679 

5,080 

1,426 

56 

12,418 

34, 503 

310, 020 

12,594 

270,207 

404,799 

498,652 

801, 126 

95, 335 

993 

94, 617 

134 

1, 875 

1, 298, 209 

886, 834 

422, 512 

468, 320 

m, 105 

73,149 

9, 30-1 

34, 680 

2, 720 

83, 132, 952 

2,923, 281 

684,002 
2,381,916 










Copper, ore 

Copper, Bill elted 

Cotton, raw... * 


4,124 
4,318 
7,420 
14,209 


4,752 
3,085 
3,863 
6,903 


7,381 

5,769 

151 

396 


14,500 
10,924 
4,820 

11,627 










FlBh (oysters) 


17, 144 

68, 431 
418, 991 

20, 365 
449, 265 
859, 367 

501,850 

397, 425 

94,865 

171 

20, 726 

179 

9, 270 

1, 507, 503 

863, 080 

371,089 

337, 967 

14,783 

27,282 

6, 993 

19; 497 

5,427 

88, 781, 557 

2,984,210 

626,930 

2, 114, 257 

101,751 

28,896 

91, 568 
1,100 


17, 363 

88, 615 
405,306 

19,669 
438,211 
828,089 

662, 993 

365, 045 

126, 492 

296 

7,470 

255 

7, 016 

1,248,358 

681, 038 

331,850 

272,528 

12,526 

23,150 

3, 565 

13,520 

7, 791 

76,360,239 

2, 509, 342 

813, 204 

2, 568, 702 

117, 498 

48, 315 

60,184 
70 


11, 663 
98,156 
505, 925 
12, 703 

466,265 

808,818 

676, 698 
482, 676 
109,588 


13 406 


Fruit ol all kinds 


£ 


94, 843 

580, 389 

18 424 


Hides and skins 


(nnmber . . . 
.< packages.. 




700' 303 


Live stock (horned cattle, horses, and sheep) £.. 

Meats; 

Frozen and chilled £. . 

Other .... „ .. £ 


927,384 

851,635 

427,108 

137, 873 

4 


Pearl shells ....... ... 


£ 


Si 1 V e r 1 c a d 


ftons.- 

-'•"■U 

/tons. . 
{£ 

r!:: 

/cwt.. 
l£.^.. 

r!:: 

ir.'.:: 




175 


Silver ore 

Sugar 

Tallow 

Tin , ore 

Tin, smelted 

Wood 


204 

^^7,871 

2,461,150 

1, 329, 876 

382,648 

328, 631 

10, 535 

20, 691 

2, 964 

11, 180 

8, 254 

86, 814, 139 

3,018,098 

944,906 

2,855,781 

69,111 

41, 951 

218,033 
514 


327 

10,936 

2, 180, 920 

1,163,010 

470, 920 

468, 829 

13, 960 

41, 323 

7, 040 

39,636 

6, 848 

71,138,515 

3, 390, 779 

794,402 


Wool 

Bullion and specie: 
Bullion-- 

Gold (dust and bars) ........... 


/pounds.. 
■■\& 

/oiinccB.. 


Silver 


""l^ 

[ounces. . 


2,613,511 
67,570 




"""U 

£ 


35, 441 
71 520 


Speeie™ 

Gold... 


427, 136 
7,800 


102,466 
2, 700 


Silver 


£.. 


... 

16, 080 


'no 




articles .£.. 




Total value of principal and other 


9,170,408 


9, 632, 662 


8, 795, 559 


8, 982, 600 


9, 163, 726 


9,091,557 


10,856,127 


11,942,858 



Imports into New Zealand, by Pbincipal Articles, from 1893 to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Coke. 



Ale and beer {f!^"'! 

Apparel and slops £ . 

Bags and sacks.... {£T."!: 

Bicycles and tricycles £. 

Books and stationery (including writing paper) £. 

Boots and shoes , -{£';^!!\^!^!'': 

Cemen t and plaster of paris £ . 

Coal If^'^i 

/tons . 

\£ . . . . 

Cottons £. 

Drapery £ . 

Drugs, chemicals, and druggists' wares (excluding acidv^) £. 

Fancy goods £. 

Fruit, fresh and dried £. 

Haberdashery £. 

Iron: 

Cutlery, hardware, and ironmongery £. 

Galvanized, all kinds £. 

Tools and implements £. 

Wire: Fencing and barbed , £. 

Leather (except chamois) , not manufactured V^^^ ' 

Machinery (including sewing machines), and parts thereof ...£. 

Manures of all kinds £. 

Millinery, silks, linens, and hosiery £. 

Oils ....£. 



Paper: Printing, wrapping, etc £. 

Railway materials - £. 



Seeds. £. 

Spirits: 

Brandy -{f!^"!!: 

Whisky , ||alIon8: 

Other kinds (including methylated and perfumed) £. 



Sugar, raw and refmed (excluding glucose and molasses) . -{S^^ 

Tea..... {f^?^t 

Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and snuff £. 

Wine .- ..£. 

Woolens ( excluding yarn ) £. 



189S 



231, 587 

46, 317 
346, 860 
539, 678 
155, 947 
8, 614 
199, 567 

59, 192 
142, 676 

31, 940 
117, 444 
111,95<> 
265 
706 
393,588 
337, 065 
116, 710 

85, 907 
142, 757 

91,492 

188, 293 

146, 096 

67,580 

73, 747 

5, 4CK) 

73, 288 

212, 044 

72, 225 

223, 361 

3^5,377 

74, 159 

59,941 

93,070 

88,525 

38, 640 
340, 453 
114,184 

31.801 
426; 779 
294, 390 
4, 28^4, 028 
164, 360 
125, 253 

51.084 
205,960 



1894 



198, 287 
39, 393 
301,774 

302. 960 
90,816 
13,538 

191,560 
54,431 

139,455 
31, 244 

112. 961 
105, 191 

267 
714 
342, 446 
294,800 
121,389 
71,257 
128,799 
71,505 

171,293 
136,017 
61,937 
72,332 
4, 670 
66, 112 
177,996 
57,843 
184,533 
111,654 
80,793 
42,797 
70,484 

70, 720 

81,152 

280, 634 

94, 566 

27,842 

684,314 

452, 847 

3, 667, 585 

136, 986 

124,757 

40,412 

173,462 



1895 



212,234 

42, 676 
316,179 
379, 032 

99, 376 

20, 366 
194,165 

58,093 
122,462 

24, 447 
108, 198 

97, 621 
304 
733 
374,366 
288,995 
145,166 

71,273 
119, 243 

84,625 

164,261 
104, 731 

09, 865 
78, 936 
4, 612 
65,000 
154,009 
64,381 
194,046 
134,913 
74,858 
46,988 
63, 898 

71,289 

30, 761 
304,770 
102, 327 

31, 078 
647, 816 
386,028 
4, 467, 347 
173, 343 
133, 843 

41, 109 
181,253 



1896 



178,899 

35,123 
370, 516 
311, 601 

87,178 

99,664 
213, 849 

65,265 
127, 985 

33, 602 
101,756 

94, 138 
555 
1,302 
434,673 
336, 839 
135,507 

89,072 
136,560 

68,473 

173,945 

185, 870 
70, 138 
95,018 
5, 025 
78,342 

283,440 
62, 442 

238, 917 

128,138 
80,457 
82, 654 
51,467 

68,825 

29, 610 
320, 938 
107, 304 

27, 829 
690, 673 
417, 043 
4, 380, 781 
166,860 
149, 905 

40,879 
247, 357 



1897 



201,186 

39, 614 
362,389 
527, 446 
129, 577 
191,061 
227, 614 

72, 689 
132, 203 

39, 696 
110,907 

98, 139 
930 
2,318 
414, 673 
344, 539 
161, 789 
100, 824 
170,449 

70, 853 

215, 823 
156,187 

90,181 

90,661 
5,153 

75,488 
401,053 

89, 230 
247,480 
163,793 

84, 961 
136,571 

68,035 

70,450 

29, 961 
357, 981 
124,065 

28, 689 
627, 662 
370, 191 
4,652,115 
178,350 
164,889 

50,202 
286,993 



1898 



161, 534 

37,844 

355,072 

586,267 

137,923 

141,451 

224, 701 

66i 444 

130, 912 

41,981 

115, 427 

105,223 

1, 210 

417, 733 
343,820 
166,212 
103,786 
171,806 
85, 985 

232,262 
162,026 
111, 151 
112, 984 
4, 397 
64,374 
469,863 
112,846 
248,292 
162,523 
88,909 
99,997 
78, 183 

76,718 

31,951 
861, 925 
126,072 

23, 672 
748, 726 
419,218 
4,847,442 
183,717 
161,836 

48,514 
280,957 



1899 



191,222 

39, 166 

393,689 

610, 584 

164, 306 

112, 615 

241,266 

75, 436 

151,593 

39, 377 

99, 665 

92, 815 

1,218 

2, 885 

447, 495 

395, em 

184,598 
110, 114 
172, 037 
84, 808 

243, 148 
219,087 

93,020 

96, 181 
5,366 

71, 599 
453,415 
116, 395 
284,283 
126,967 

91, 427 
127,364 

m, 563 

74, 413 

31,522 
434, 876 
150, 743 

27, 388 
612, 231 
a50, 241 
4, 771, 139 
183, 691 
184, 173 

51,640 
279, 452 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


Bullion and specie: 

Bullion— Silver 

Specie- 
Gold 


founces . . 

-u 

£.- 


1,631 
316 

411,595 
5,241 


924 
134 

795,030 
2,400 


1,334 
189 

270, 126 
13, 890 


916 
118 

97, 600 
3,050 


677 
93 

550 
59, 317 


611 
96 

18,185 
176 


388 
(;2 

116. 175 


Silver 




..£-. 


8, 320 






...£.. 




Total value of principal and other articles . 


6,911,515 


6,788,020 


6, 400, 129 


7, 137, 320 


8,055,223 


8, 230, 600 


8, 739. 683 



Exports from New Zealand, by Principal Articles, from 1893 to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Butter. 



Cheese. 
Coal — 



Coke. 



/cwt . . 
■{£,.... 

jcwt., 
•■|£.... 

(tons.. 

■£ 

tons.. 



J tons., 
t£-..., 



Flax (phormium), excluding tow 
Grain: 

Barley {]j"*<"^ 



Oats -. 'xr'^"]': 

Wheat Jbmhels. 



■u. 



Hides jmimber. 

Kauri gum '^i^ 

Leather (not manufactured) y^^ * 

Meat: 

I'otted and preserved (not salted ) j ^^^ ' 

jcwt. 

l^-^ 

ftons. 

U-... 



Frozen and chilled. 



Potatoes .. 
Skins: 
Babbit 



/number. 

u 

/number. 

U 

fcwt. 

\£.-. 

Timber of all kinds (excluding wooden ware) £ . 

Wool (r"'"^"- 



Sheep (including pelts) . 
Tallow 



•\£- 



Bullion and specie: 
Bullion— 

/ounces. 

u 

/ounces. 

u 

Specie — 

Gold £. 

Silver-. £. 



1893 



Gold... 
Silver . 



Total value of principal and other articles £ . 



58, 149 

254, 645 

46, 201 

99, 626 

75, 126 

79, 759 

51 

53 

12, 587 

219, 375 

40, 540 

6, 922 

1,945,537 

190,094 

2, 619, 398 

343, 626 

12, 973 

8,390 

8, 323 

510,922 

13, 917 

71, 139 

23, 720 

46, 609 

903, 836 

1,085,167 

5,804 

23,308 

17,041,106 

138,952 

2, 618, 238 

172,294 

170,060 

183, 588 

106,613 

109, 719, 684 

3, 774, 738 



227, 502 

915,921 

63, 076 

9,743 

295, 319 
9,200 



1894 



8, 985, 364 



60, 771 

251, 280 

65, 65t> 

115,213 

79, 943 

79, 177 

107 

160 

4, 077 

06, 256 

17,878 

2, 840 

1,963,288 

156, 694 

228, 904 

27, 447 

8,710 

5,226 

8, 338 

404, 567 

17, 740 

91, 662 

30, 125 

57,422 

1,025,243 

1, 194, 545 

1, 901 

5, 218 

14,267,285 

87, 993 

2,681,552 

162, 644 

199,400 

204, 499 

122, 690 

144, 305, 271 

4, 827, 311 



221,614 

887,865 

54,177 

6,697 

2,269 
7,228 



1895 



9,231,047 



57, 964 

227, 601 

76, 743 

150,909 

92,744 

90, 271 

2S8 

715 

1,806 

21, 010 

21,975 

3,129 

2,003,270 

156, 302 

14,568 
1,891 
9,932 
8,067 
7, 425 

418,766 
21,799 

108,927 

86, 885 

66. 247 

1, 134'. 097 

1,262,711 

4, 028 

9, 142 

15,229,314 

85,022 

3,230,539 

180,905 

263, 560 

260, 999 

147, 521 

116,015,170 

3,662,131 



293,493 

1,162,181 

85,024 

10,679 

31,405 
700 



189G 



71,353 

281, 716 

71,372 

130, 166 

86, 280 

78, 460 

105 

263 

2, 968 

32, 985 

44, 008 

6,109 

2, 247, 053 

220, 070 

453, 123 

78,988 

6,216 

5, 280 

7,126 

431,323 

IS, 792 

89, 490 

44,709 

75, 679 

1,103,362 

1,251,993 

3, 688 
11,004 

10, 828, 612 

65, 599 

3,001,791 

164,193 

222, 540 

208,821 

136, 109 

129,151,624 

4,391,848 



263, 699 

1,041,448 

94, 307 

10, 589 

3,422 
17, 776 



8,650,224 



9, 321, 105 



1897 



99, 002 
402, 605 

77, mi 
150,517 

82, 39t> 

75, 373 



2.769 
80, 674 

34,986 

5, 353 

1,600,458 

167,229 

72, 167 

14,703 

10, 746 

10, 021 

6. 642 

398, 010 

19,477 

99,116 

45, 145 
78,469 
1,407,921 
1,566,286 
7. 692 
20, 992 

8, 099, 334 

47, 472 

3, 688, 051 

188, 121 

310, 200 

259, 964 

155,707 

135,835,117 

4, 443, 144 



251,674 
980, 302 
183,892 
20,872 

273, 242 
2, 529 



10, 016, 993 



1898 



96, 801 

403,690 

68,711 

135, 776 

65, 189 

57, 639 

9 

14 

4, 850 

74, 556 

2, 665 

456 

816,210 

87, 924 
10, 090 
2, 463 

32, 897 
27,232 
9,905 
586, 775 
20,058 
104, 857 

55,775 

97, 197 

. 1,551,773 

1,698,750 

22,507 

141,077 

6,607,934 

51,607 

4,995,325 

244, 579 

347, 160 

r 302, 141 

165, 951 

149,385,815 

4,645,804 



280, 175 

1,080,691 

293, 851 

33, 107 

65, 185 
2, 932 



10,517,955 



136,086 
571,799 

69, 440 
141,818 

93, 843 

S6, 723 
18 
9 

10,371 
184,411 

125,549 

37,816 

3, 520, 734 

286.102 
2,901,(i76 

338, 476 
41,036 
36,095 
11.116 

607,919 
17, 386 
98, 503 

48,056 
90, 919 
1, 865, 827 
2, 088, 856 
25, 396 
39, 618 

7,891,648 

81,118 

4,960,054 

268, 230 

338, 620 

811, 649 

197, 301 

147,169,497 

4, 324, 627 



389,586 

1,513,245 

349, 338 

40,838 



5, 349 
9, 564 



11, 938, 335 
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Impobts into Tasmania, by Peincipal Abticles, fkom 1892 to 1899. 



[OCTOBEK* 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



BaRs and sacks (including woolpacks) 
Boots and shoes 



Coal . 
Coke. 



£, 

ftons, 
(tons, 

'•U 

Draper's goods (cxcliidiBg carpets and rugs) £.. 

Uovernnxent stores ..£,. 

Ironmoiiger3% hardware, etc £ . . 

LiTO stock (cattle and sheep) .£ . . 

Machinery (iucluding sewing machines) £. . 

Manures £. . 

Medicines and drugs (excluding opium) ....£.. 

Oil of all kinds £.. 

Oilmen's stores £ . . 

I'apcr £ . . 



1892 



27, 202 

37, 268 
43,390 
45, 588 



Railway or tramway materials , 

Stationer}' and books 

Sugar, raw - * ■ -^ £'^ 

/pounds 



.£. 

.£. 
fcwt. 



Tea. 



Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and snuff. 
Wine . 



Bullion and Bpceie: 
Bullion — 

<{old. ...... 

Silver 

Sperie— 

(fold....... 

feilver , 



-l£. 
fpo turds. 

•\£ 

£. 



346, 7G4 

CI, 253 

119.953 

64; 072 

57,505 

13, 895 

19,264 

14, 109 

26,773 

26, 176 

6,212 

36, 474 

109, B45 

105, 019 

973,652 

43, 303 

266, 194 

24, 930 

8,287 



2, 000 
1,350 



Total value of principal and other articles. .£..; 



3,497,161 



1893 



28, 618 

28,048 

81,893 

24,279 

45 

S9 

255, 101 

10,670 

64,138 

28, 935 

49,010 

14, 408 

15,833 

11,144 

15,274 

14,437 

11,401 

22,231 

110,385 

103,610 

915,712 

38,128 

273,881 

22,193 

5,158 



IS, 3n0 
446 



1,057,683 



1894 



SO, 108 
34,131 

39,286 

11,983 

48 

81 

238,394 

3,834 

58,368 

16, 929 

30, 638 

12, 075 

15,688 

12,236 

13,786 

14,358 

5,349 

23,0;i3 

104,035 

86,289 

924,888 

32, 457 

238, 294 

17,786 

4,950 



4,000 



1895 



34,000 
1,000 



31,377 

34,892 

85,462 

11,551 

108 

172 

256,315 

'*6fv55i' 
12, 320 
41, 570 
14, 626 
14, 298 
14, 197 
15, 127 
15,054 
11,694 
23, 518 

122,948 
90,425 

971,265 
35, 017 

317, 995 
25,098 
4, 759 



1896 



97,000 i 
3,000 I 



31,083 

35, 036 

25, 219 

8,628 

2,484 

3,024 

308, 079 

10,431 

85, 2*20 

9,879 

51, 537 

22, 543 

16, 219 

10,806 

19, 573 

16, 462 

29,792 

23,968 

123,990 

92, 560 

951,168 

34, 043 

309, 007 

27, 058 

5, 728 



2,220 



1897 



29, 596 
32, 777 
29,912 
9, 299 
10, 871 
11,796 

327,895 
13,372 
99.077 
14, 369 
69,146 
25,076 
17,513 
17,477 
21.164 
18, 416 
17,838 
27, 172 

134.754 
95, 106 

887, 034 
33, 971 

324, 238 

29, 162 

6, 187 



50, 000 
620 



1,094,457 



1,192,410 



1,367,608 



1898 



27, 531 
32, 908 
34, 527 
10, 984 
12,098 
12,070 

326, 144 
20, 212 

103, 165 
62, 861 

136,896 
25, 398 
19, 677 
19, 105 
29, 428 
]8.877 
17,923 
28,265 

311,645 
94, 219 

974,363 
39, 358 

318; 382 

32; 95t) 

7, 509 



1 Not stated. 
Exports from Tabmaxja, by pRi?N'ciPAL Articles, from 1892 to 1899. 



2,009 
11,715 



1890 



45, 600 
4L1H1 

52,61:-} 
IK, 551 
2L822 
2:{,9)-J 
3S0, 175 

is.5r)5 

li)C-.3r>,5 
3i'.79J 
9.^ 720 
32,101 



:;6 
ir>,', 

101 
1,071 

I1 



6, 



700 
1()7 
(>7-S 
li>0 
1^1 
93.i 
\ 532 
1, 8.'.5 
t 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, 



189J1 



1894 



1895 



1897 



1898 



Bark 

Bitilrrand cheese. 
(\i<il 



(\ipper. blister 

Cop])er ore - 

Fruit, iTcscrvcdand glccn .... 
(irnin, oat>< — 

lii'ic^' iind skiiw .„ ... 

H'M'' 



Livo-tnck, ^hc'H> 



Oil, 



W 



>^i\\ er (^ro. 



(tons. 
-t£-.-. 

£. 

/tons., 



jtons.. 
J tons.. 

'" — ' U-^y 

J bush els., 
J number., 
(pounds., 



*M£. ^ 
/number. 

■u 

jlons. 



-\£. 
ftons.. 



ftons.. 

Tiuilu-r ^cxcludiuf? willows) .-£.. 

,.1 (tons., 

1 )n,<srr and snuMled -j^ 

Av,.ni {I!!"!'l!;: 

IJirii- '1 nt'.d specie: 

, , , founcGS. 

^'^'^'1 • '"-y- 

S'lvcr - ..£■ 

r,,id £• 

Hivcr - - .--£- 



5.177 

38,212 

471 



117,866 

2t7,r,67 

;'.0', 07 t 

3,46^.15y 

n.oio 

741. S22 

32, or/.) 
7, (]H) 

4i.;x>2 

i M 

r>, b',\) 

55, '!S{; 

3, 013 

42, 053 

32. 736 

'X 2(« 

290.791 

8,4:17,931 

329, 585 



37,426 
145,737 



5,817 

39, 166 

5,631 

6:3 

189 



5,365 
32,039 
10, 529 

385 
1,111 



Can not be given. 



12 

137 

122,183 

181.317 

18; 514 

4,213,404 

61,772 

340,470 

16, 948 

4. 633 

39,312 

135 

1,670 

29, 144 

84,409 

13,052 

153, 281 

17, 054 

3,266 

266, 056 

8, 728, 524 

296, 442 



33, 100 
127, 880 



Total value of principal and other articles. .£. 



1, 340, 965 



202, 442 

121, 485 

9. 589 

3, 867; 093 

40, 533 

571,010 

22, 215 

4, 280 

27,989 

138 

5, 113 

89, 520 

70, 337 

19,703 

215. 394 

19, 507 

3, 053 

202,454 

9,176,835 

263, 422 



52, 871 
207, 053 



424 



5,700 



6,167 

33,753 

12, 545 

100 

141 



68 

1,309 

161,464 

341,728 

25. 757 

3, 809, 257 

46, 525 

574, 243 

18,210 

4, 113 

15, IZO 

242 

6,552 

48, 068 

70, 786 

20, 2,52 

227,916 

31,372 

2, 740 

167, 754 

7,223,219 

202, 341 



53, 511 
212, 530 



11,790 



5,328 

28, 429 

5,971 

374 

136 



39 

990 

168, 302 

305,018 

28, 317 

3, 997, 397 

43, 407 

654, 465 

21,665 

3,746 

27, 887 

60 

1,309 

48, 276 

129, 884 

20, 817 

222,948 

31,664 

2, 703 

159,038 

8,811,433 

290, 971 



56, 582 
223, 013 



5,105 

26, 429 

109 

2, 235 

619 

4,513 

316, 517 

52 

912 

193, 796 

137, 683 

12, 874 

3, 614, 768 

42, S4S 

491,110 

18,373 

4, 678 

24, 344 

2 

41 

45, 998 

124, 349 

19, 516 

216, 893 

34,013 

2,129 

150,586 

8,144,026 

264, 630 



58, 809 
226, 288 



5,892 

31,017 

109 

2, 564 

654 

5,013 

372, 233 

419 

5, 365 

181,769 

314, 881 

36, 623 

3, 033, 820 

63. 684 

4S8: 938 

22,012 

4, 246 

19, 400 

90 

2,000 

22, 535 

129, 436 

13,940 

167, 618 

27,162 

1 , 979 

111,329 

7, 792, 976 

254, 960 



48,913 

181, 865 



65, 000 



1, 352, 184 



1,489,041 



1,373,063 



1,496,570 



1,744,461 



1,803,869 



5, 186 
31 , 042 
1,813 

2:057 
3; 201 

8,313 
738, 055 

0) 

23, 825 
241.740 
910,106 

81, 669 

4, 625; 526 
91,178 

308, 907 

13,505 

3, 926 

27, 073 

77 

2,012 

45,663 

95, 025 

13,404 

162,418 

39; 41 7 

2. 296 

281 , 917 

8, (i35, 472 

357, 757 



52.916 

201,235 

46, 451 



2,577,475 



J Not stated. 
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COLONIAL ADMmiSTEATIOK 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



1892 



1893 



1894 



1895 



1896 



1897 



1898 



18;)0 



Apothecaries' wares , 
Apparel and slop8 . . . 



Bacon, hams, and tongues. 



Beer 

Bicycles, tricycles, and parts. 

Boots and yhoes 

Bran and pollard 

Butter , 



£. 

, £. 

/pounds. 
'{£ 

/gallons. 



Coal 

Coke and patent fuel 

Corn,gram, and grain (except rice) . 

Drapery and haberdashery 

EgKs - 

Fish, fresli and preserved 

Flour (excluding meal) 

Hardware and cutlery — 

Hay and chaff 

Iron: 

Wire and wire fencing 

Galvanized iron 

Ironmongery 

Jewelry. 

Live stock: 



£- 

£_, 

/pounds. 

■u -- 

(tons. 
"l£--,- 

( bush els. 
'¥ v 

'.""'.'.['.£. 
£. 

fcwt. 
l£.-. 

£. 

I tons - 
"•-•\£.... 

£. 

£. 

!!!!!!"'£! 



Horses 



Horned cattle . . 
Sheep - 



/number, 
ninnber. 

"U 

(number. 
■•l£ 



Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Other 

Meats, preserved or salted (excluding 
hams) 

:Milk, preserved and compounds thereof. 

Oil , mineral 

Oilmen's stores 

Railway materials, including locomotiv 
Spirits: "^ 

Brandy 

Whisky .--- 

Stationery, excluding iuk 

Sugar (including molasses and treacle) 

Tobacco of all lands (including cigars^ 
and snuff) 

Tools (including winches, etc.) .. 

Wine 

Wood and timber 

Bullion and specie: 



£., 

bacon and 
£., 

, £-, 

tgalions.. 

■-'{& 

r_ 

csV.'.V.m'.. 

/gallons, 

--l£ 

/gallons., 

-■\A :• 

rtiwt] 

'l£--. 

fpoiuids., 

■■'1£ 

, cigarettes, 

£. 

£. 

fgallons. 

U ;■ 



Bui lion- 
Gold . 

Silver 



Specie — 
(5 old . 






19, 802 

16,442 

273, B31 

9, 111 

456, 229 

55, 588 

Not separately 

34,719 

14,135 

697,444 

29,059 

25, 204 

13, 840 

182 

342. 079 

49, 112 

170, 038 

1,874 

(>; 839 

9(1, 046 

48, 823 

11,581 

3, 938 

15, 753 

21,314 
24, 119 
19,739 

3,077 



1.392 

55, 080 

19 

224 

5, 415 

4,091 

11,519 

27, 358 

22, 337 
8. 048 
239, 330 
11,907 
25,148 
82, 990 

34, 393 
17,195 
58, 302 
19, 453 
7, 731 
45, 193 
50, 491 
644, 951 
32, 247 

29, 325 
8,143 
23, 020 
14,800 
22, 373 



12, 975 

20,083 

366,132 

11,871 

471,156 

56,439 

shown. 

28,315 

11,485 

867, 562 

36, 148 

18, 815 

15, 202 

288 

235, 077 

m, 394 

133,015 

2,122 

3, 708 

92, 240 

46, 120 

8, 518 

515 

2,000 

12,918 
27,093 
14,091 



814 

32, 5150 

93 

1,119 

L192 

1,728 

0, 937 
40, 862 

16, 971 
9,792 

208, 555 
10,427 
22,974 

244, 988 

22, 803 
11, 402 
66,112 
18, 704 
7. 195 
52; 140 
61,940 
548, 525 
27,420 

24,078 
0,072 
20, 354 
12, 710 
12, 8S4 



22,654 

82,482 

779, 669 

22, 120 

412, 180 

56, 101 

2,257 

37,851 

10,905 

1,269,474 

50,354 

25, 933 

21 , 782 

10 

487.515 

48,147 

141,552 

4,996 

8,800 

145,518 

ii, 475 

18,405 

7, 929 

37, 745 

15,882 
37, 695 
12,084 
3,089 

3,997 
50,712 
342 
3, 064 
5,491 
4,570 

7,909 

82, 672 

42,816 
17, 639 
277, 90S 
9,720 
6, 654 
144,293 

24, 607 
13,208 
72, 251 
28, 931 
12,418 
09, 039 
57; 117 
796, 097 
41,912 

34,317 

25, 550 
28,344 
19, 320 
17, 248 



10,000 1 
1,300 



135.000 
4; 300 



227,900 
11 , 700 



Total value of pri ticipal and other articles . . £ . J 1 , 391 , 109 



2,114,414 



34,750 

125, 445 

1,451,711 

37,403 

508,326 

62,800 

17,480 

56, 148 

26, 044 

1,907,913 

73, 999 

38, 509 

29, 479 

102 

950. 521 

136; 557 

228, 1 48 

11,920 

15, 291 

201,901 

63,150 

43,518 

14,573 

51,819 

13,109 

67, 157 

<3,"6i6 

3,704 
43, 378 

4, 940 
44, 059 

41,828 
20,400 

11,831 

187,235 

47, 100 
37,167 

495, 024 
16, 546 
13,115 

180, 734 

34,260 
19,398 

129, 451 
51.121 
23, 235 
75, 738 
56, 55-4 

848,164 
36, 440 

53,546 
31,720 
54,303 
30, 004 

45, 586 



908,000 

18, 400 



55, 557 

202,606 

2,711,240 

79,625 

827, 538 

115,943 

03,400 

83, 973 

51,009 

S, 190, 509 

148, 971 

60, 710 

39,503 

497 

1,205,700 

100, 800 

333, 081 

33, 389 

30, 368 

298, 384 

152, (194 

111,828 

13,512 

73, 245 

10, 105 
150, 252 

*'"26,'606" 

5, 652 
83, 835 

8, 150 

121,281 

'14,585 

28, 864 

17,7r>6 
510, 117 

79, 004 

47, 460 

853, 649 

31,953 

31,0;^ 
468,074 

56,000 

32, 162 

190, 950 

77.039 

40,670 

131.000) 

90, 027 

1,414,992 

59, 957 

93, 809 
69, 180 
92.519 
71 , 693 
141, 659 



450 



950, 370 
29, 419 



66,158 

258, 125 

3,000,627 

89,020 

1,127,955 

152,393 

73, 158 

101.040 

40,894 

3,877,428 

188,478 

137,174 

94.938 

2, 165 

1,149,308 

108,907 

301 , 157 

51,429 

33, 965 

320^371 

198.' 281 

89, 720 

n;9i8 

59, 020 

20. 793 
183, 810 

is," 467" 

1,809 
31,831 
12.018 

82, 757 
115,420 
101,793 

20,788 
292, 198 

56,620 

7;;, 799 

1,058,022 

32, 747 

25,662 

047, 588 

53, 321 

:r), '107 

212.290 

^5, U-JO 

4:1. :;o2 

147,9:58 

ios,4'.;2 

1,382,100 
5<>,174 

101, f '20 

^vl. is;3 
,s9, r.9i 
.M:077 
158,732 



,200 



45, 000 
20, (;oo 



0,331,200 



51, 992 

208, 912 

2, 815, 397 

88, 282 

710,381 

95, 199 

34,702 

79,764 

30.719 

4,102,312 

195,407 

132.200 

84.240 

8, 868 

1,071,374 

146,087 

290, 955 

52, 007 

24.402 

297,901 

157. (H)9 

54.395 

2,532 

9, 050 

25, 035 
147, 010 

23^926' 

415 

6, 837 

10,423 

174,950 

82, 74(5 

03, 954 

31,863 
300,063 

66.945 
73.198 
1,153,374 
33,002 
13,054 
382, 904 

:59, 309 

23, 094 

160, 917 

08, 200 

33,754 

104,303 

114,985 

1,001,974 

05,417 

89, 471 

29, 327 
55, 897 
30, 082 
52, 177 



135, 000 

210 





15, 


m 




10.) 


170 


n 


0(V2 


:\s9 




93 


790, 




410 


2'?5 




00 
0! 

n 


t»3^ 

(i08 
331 


4 


12 "> 


^2'> 




isi 


2.59 




127 
" 1 


4'; 2 

in 

9<>S 




8,1 1 


118 




8t. 


172 




* "fiO 


. ('"^'J 




21 


'^3,s 



31,tU2 



23 OJl 

o.'^. .' r>s 

10, .^'08 

r.si 
11,713 

s no 

sj '.sr, 

91,20? 
92,29.) 

i'\271 
399. 4K1 

50, -MO 

:.9,7si 
1,3^»2 25:; 

50 8'»9 
12.223 

139,^67 

3!,rr,o 

29,20* 

iif;,7'<r 
00. 1';; J 

23., 70 ) 
172,577 
lh;,4.^5 

!,>:>, is'» 
t>-\ 2V.7 

80. 270 
2<t. 7(.2 

4 ;.79< 

21, ;•(,') 
4.'.. 010 



087 
1 



5, 000 



5,241,90[: 



4, 473, 532 



1522 



COLONIAL ADMIFISTRATIOIf, 

Exports from Western Australia, by Principal Articles, from 1892 to 1899. 



[October, 



PRINCIPAL articles. 



coal..,.. {f^^y 

Gimno ...Il*"^'-- 

Hides ..'.£.. 

Live stock, camels. fnumber. . 

Pearls .".".*.£ ! '. 

Bhells (mother-of-pearL Bead and Sharks ftons.. 

Bay)... {z 

Skins £.. 

Wood and timber: 

San d al w cod jl^" ^ * * 

Jarrali /loads.. 

Karri tads".*. 

Other ..'."."i". 

Wool fpounds.. 

Bullion and specie; 
Bullion- 
Jounces. . 

■•*■ *•' j* 

Jounces . . 

" ■ l£ 

Sx>ecie — 

Gokl .....£.. 

Bilver £.. 



Gold . . 
Silver. 



18»2 



2,508 

4,889 

240 



40,000 

822 
79,259 
36,657 

5,716 
42,870 

21,653 

78,419 

1, 712, 080 
326, 703 



59, 548 
226, 284 



1808 



6,243 
8,750 
4,030 
7,052 
294 



10, 



30,000 

588 

59,254 

23,976 

3,893 
32, 160 

10, 260 
33, 88B 



742, 348 
244,972 



110,891 
421, 385 



20, 060 



1894 



8,191 
9,006 
2,239 
3,919 
103 



25,000 

529 

37,805 

14,775 

2,785 
23,430 



21,274 
74,804 



1, 432, 876 
232, 201 



207, 131 
787, 099 



1895 



14,857 

18, 5a5 

100 

200 

353 

1 

50 

20,000 

417 

27,298 

18,588 

3,851 
30, 863 

25, 106 
88, 146 

1,290,805 
183, 510 



231, 513 
879, 748 



4, 500 



1890 



14,435 
15,041 
1,660 
4,506 

458 



20,000 

364 

30, 213 

18, 111 

6,848 
65,800 

30,912 
116, 420 

10,995,659 
267, 506 



281,265 
1,068,808 



im7 



23,382 

25,802 

1,496 

8,250 

9,965 

200 

6,000 

20,000 

419 

40, 253 

28, 031 

5,852 
49,480 



47, 866 
192, 451 



12,374,881 
295, 646 



674, 994 
2,564,977 



626, 080 



1898 



25, 827 

25,827 

3,950 

9,386 

15, 681 

502 

15, 060 

20,000 

619 

78, 784 

44,545 




1,050,183 
3,990,698 



15,000 



1899 



44,570 

45,283 

2,046 

5,165 

20, 983 

3 

105 

20, 000 

783 

90,047 

61, 998 

4,084 

29, 719 

93, 858 

376, 433 

44, 406 

177, 622 

143 

9, 948. 417 

423, 296 



1,434,570 

6, 451, 368 

125, 668 

15,709 

79, 692 



Total value of principal and other articles.. £, 



882, 148 



918, 147 



1,251,406 



1,332,554 



1,650,226 



3, 940, 098 



4,960,006 



6, 985, 042 



Imports into South Australia, by Principal Articles, prom 1893 to 1899. 



PRINCIPAL articles. 



AppaTel and slops (including moleskin clothing) £. 

Bags and sacks (including woolpacks) JnumDer . 

Beer, porter, ale, etc ....Il^^^^*^^^^- 

Bicycles, etc, (including parts) , £. 

Books, pri nted £ . 

Boots and shoes £ . 

Butter ....{P^^;"^^; 

/tons.. 

U 

ftons. 



Coal . . 

Coke . 



Cocoa and chocolate Jpounds. 



Coffee, including coffee mixtures Jpounds. 

Cotton piece goods (except velyets, velveteens, and canvas) £. 

Cutlery, hardware, and ironmongery ....£. 

Drapery and millinery (including silk piece goods) .£. 

Drugs and chemicals .£. 

Patent medicines £. 

Druggists' wares £ . 

Fancy goods £. 

Fish, preserved, dried, etc £. 

Fruit, dried , £ . 

Hides and skins £ . 

Hosiery £. 

Gold ore (see also Bullion),.... {i^"^" 

Iron and steel: 
Iron- 
Bar, plate, sheet, hoop, and rod |£'^^ ' 

Galvanized, plain and corrugated {£*^^^* 

Wire, wire netting, and cordage £. 

Live stock: 

Horned cattle .......ft™^^^- 

Sheep....... {IT^}^: 

Machinery (not agricultural) and engines £. 

Machinery and implements, agricultural £. 



Oil, kerosene gallons. 



Paper, printing — £. 

Bilver lead, metal.... ,f^^^^- 

Ore. ^^^"^^■ 

Spirits: 



'{i 



Brandy .• (f.ll'''!': 

Whisky {f^i^': 

Stationery (excluding ink) .£. 

sugar {I^t; 

/pounds. 



Tea - 



*l£. 



1893 



149,286 

3,915,337 

78, 229 

291,618 
47,270 

Shown. 
39, 304 
69, 473 

482, 857 
20, 239 

241,328 

149, 172 
67, 038 
89, 358 

216, 133 
12, 537 

308,293 
15, 326 

182,233 
32, 652 

207, 828 
41,145 
19, 810 
4, 413 
31,478 
18, 580 
20, 614 
50,624 
49, 202 
563 
11, 519 



5,309 

38,895 
4,755 
69,536 
60,923 

15,945 

109,762 

140,021 

48,991 

56,647 

28,099 

1,136,729 

26,002 

38, 635 

56,826 

2,011,241 

146, 672 

864, 228 

32,365 

16, 826 

120,247 

37,735 

33,694 

403,666 

295,548 

2,804,787 

86,453 



1894 



142, 667 

6, 565, 793 

119, 649 

190, 731 

29,429 



41,470 

66, 2H 

387, 778 

15, 321 

255, 584 

153, 734 

115, 706 

160, 305 

269, 361 

15, 146 

291, 817 

13,959 

239,033 

32, 776 

223,005 

45, 927 

23, 769 

5,133 

29, 624 

21,471 

23, 410 

59, 110 

56, 855 

1,292 

21,997 



4,772 
35, 124 

6,138 
90,199 
50, 913 

14,446 

73,775 

176, 544 

51, 744 

41,516 

14,014 

1,238,979 

26, 174 

30,963 

37,420 

1,350,086 

107,664 

502, 232 

43,132 

25,019 

120,885 

44, 067 

31,744 

342,694 

256, 917 

2,844,843 

81,297 



1895 



144, 603 

7,147,815 

112, 103 

190, 999 

29, 504 



1896 



49, 847 
66, 227 

189, 879 
6,469 

257,005 

135,090 
89,856 

106, 375 

249,200 
13,715 

306,739 
15, 087 

233, 699 
31, 576 

215, 662 
54, 149 
21,995 
3,026 
29, 599 
23, 433 
40,449 
61,589 
56,086 
934 
19,022 



5,077 
32,641 

4,088 
57, 394 
56, 227 

9,809 

51,202 

216,184 

46, 725 

44, 830 

11, 108 

1, 351, 134 

35, 055 

33,807 

24,685 

858,661 

132, 765 

397, 990 

25,297 

14,764 

98,220 

36,615 

34,184 

373, 374 

270, 727 

2,680,563 

82, 834 



165,434 

6, 182, 669 

88, 663 

296,406 
45,778 
48, 300 
42,933 
67, 022 

660, 384 
29, 483 

338, 173 

179, 096 
67, 376 
63, 120 

305,279 
17, 806 

224,229 
11,716 

274, 688 
39, 744 

260,401 
58, 133 
33,296 
4,503 
35,515 
35,642 
27,341 
51,773 
63,778 
1,659 
68,933 



7,536 
50,722 

6,998 
105,495 
81,804 

17,584 

89,705 

49,234 

15,429 

81,088 

13,860 

1,595,763 

46,434 

39, 085 

25,401 

875,929 

230, 608 

828, 703 

24,553 
17; 416 

128, 658 
51, 752 
49,846 
352, 756 
242, 949 
3,059,980 
90,990 



1897 



144, 506 

4,782,876 
61,336 

302, 410 
47, 084 
87, 354 
47,776 
69,095 
1,105,346 
60, 726 

381,393 

202, 428 
74, 021 
80,524 

299, 761 
17, 678 

272, 342 
13, 344 

211,381 
38, 650 

214, 200 
53, 423 
26,703 
4,662 
36, 760 
28,079 
26, 932 
45,800 
49,753 
14,076 

261,397 



6,403 
45, 994 

6,337 
90, 950 
69, 904 

15, 215 

90, 923 

118, 438 

48, 651 

67, 422 

27, 627 

1,068,649 

28, 383 

36, 618 

17,191 

597,962 

297,234 

1,044,239 

25,964 

17, 715 

112,239 

42, 940 

41,683 

682,035 

440,243 

2,704,305 

77, 907 



1898 



124,793 

4,915,387 

70,710 

238,241 
37,511 
41,641 
42,367 
56, 478 

820, 829 
36, 917 

412,403 

224,359 
81, 492 
85, 741 

363, 900 
20,325 

242,046 
10,221 

227, 089 
38,060 

219,819 
60, 137 
25,389 
3,356 
36, 216 
29, 115 
34,977 
62,627 
47,266 
6,813 

114, 874 



9,920 
57,500 

6,627 

100,249 

76,763 

26,458 

111,982 

228,203 

78, 711 

70, 142 

40,975 

1,424,838 

33,696 

34,714 

3,402 

124,337 

409,312 

1, 271, 329 

26,925 

17,325 

132,985 

52,861 

41,224 

411,549 

288, 698 

2, 992, 582 

82, 162 



1899 



170, 493 
6,361,716 

117,029 

214, 839 
33, 692 
31,730 
48,208 
48, 328 

522, 616 
22, 122 

437, 538 

244, 719 
53, 313 
62, 629 

425, 710 
24, 373 

356,709 
12, 345 

262,056 
34, 942 

240, 603 
43,458 
27, 075 
3, 882 
37,098 
30, 477 
27,036 
64, 665 
54, 983 
9,330 

161, 256 



5, 932 
43, 321 
6, 263 
104, 695 
64, 441 

14, 772 
59,914 
185, 539 
69, 783 
99, 834 
38, 5-17 
1, 449, 2:^9 
46, 209 
31, 424 



472, 543 
1, 666, 299 

23,012 
14, 715 

134, 353 
51,268 
41,280 

223, 540 

139, 345 
3,622,366 

105. 315 



1901.] 



COLONIAL ADMtNISTEATIOF. 

Imports into South Australia, by Principal Articles, from 1893 to 1899 — Continued. 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Tobacco: 

Manufactured (excluding cigars and snufE) fpounds 

Cigars {1^^^^ 

Unmanufactured.. {l?!"!^! 

Tools V-V.£ 

Wine {f";^"'^ 

Wood, and timber of all kinds .,..£ 

Wool {P^^^_^^f 

Woolen and worsted manufacture: 

Blankets, rugs, and carpeting £ 

Dress piece goods £ 

Woolen and flannel piece goods £ 

Tweeds and cloth £ 

Bullion and specie: 
Bullion— 

Gold I™"'^^^ 

Silver {™°™^; 

Specie- 
Gold £ 

Silver £ 

Total value of principal and other articles £ 



1893 



839,458 
25,701 
50, 374 
13, 401 

612,985 

18, 095 

25, 124 

11,242 

6, 835 

166, 513 
18, 277, 045 

545, 207 

19,827 

03, 757 
28, 921 
48, 120 



8,399 

32, 565 

105 

19 

725, 063 
3, 500 



■, 934, 200 



1894 



324, 915 

26,174 

35,611 

10,648 

433, 181 

12,787 

25,694 

8,571 

6,304 

136,987 

18, 602, 503 

531,280 

22, 979 
76, 878 
35, 462 
43, 758 



1 

4 

523, 008 

61,506 



24 



1895 



1896 



289, 697 
22, 824 
55,973 
15, 394 

509,521 

14, 774 

28,772 

12, 275 

7, 967 

224, 656 
12,750,629 

378, 170 

24, 879 
71,781 
31,177 
44,370 



11.843 

44, 109 

464,229 

58, 569 



92, 000 
600 



6, 220, 690 



5, 585, 601 



376,276 
30, 975 
70,842 
22,421 

497,012 
15,910 
39, 538 
20, 005 
14,554 

185, 902 
20, 721, 673 

597, 778 

33, 297 
76,371 
35, 681 

48, 966 



1,004 
3, 692 

25 
4 

350, 100 
650 



1897 



7, 160, 770 



1898 



320, 779 
26, 957 
m, 384 
19, 501 
355, 656 
10, 888 
83, 693 
21,564 
12,318 
2:^8, 41 (i 
12.883,900 
352, 572 

30, 284 
64,503 
35, 628 
41,810 



3,198 
12, 491 

2,923 
377 



2,500 
300 



312, 177 

28, 027 
51,236 
16,862 

723, 522 
23, 367 
32, 445 
14,836 
9, 982 

201,637 
8,609,888 

258, 479 

27, 502 
63, 70(; 
36, 592 
37,170 



300 
328 
37 

800 
8, 400 



1899 



290. 188 
26, 896 
67, 702 
20,613 

432, 629 

14,537 

25,911 

16,018 

9. 566 

211,217 
13,098.714 

393, 443 

26,271 

68, 70:5 
57,433 
42, 656 



220 
510 



150, ItX) 
42,112 



6, 884, 358 



Exports from South xYustralia, by Principal Articles, from 1892 to 1.899. 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Apparel and slops £ . 

Bags and sacks £- 

Bark {r!; 

fcwt - 
\£... 
'tons. 



Butter . 



Coal . 



Coke ..... 
Copper: 
Metal , 



tons. 
£.... 



fcwt.. 



Ore . 



/tons. 

U- - 

Drapery ....£. 

Kggs £- 



,.,, /tons. 

Hour [£-.. 

... , . fquarters. 
Gram, wheat |£ 



ftons. 



Hay and chaff 

Live stock (horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs)||^^^^^^^'''- 



Lead, metal l^ _ '^] 

Machinery and agricultural implements £. 

Salt (except rock) {£^."!.* 

Silver lead: 

Metal {t?™- 

ore f/™: 

Skins: 

Kangaroo £- 

Sheep £- 

^ fcwt. 

Sugar |£ _ _ 

„., /gallons. 

Wuie ^^- 



•{I 



Wool ■•{n"*!'!;: 



Bullion and specie: 
Bullion — 

/ounces. 

i£ 

/ounces. 

-\£ 

Specie — 

Gold £. 

Silver £. 



Gold.. 
Silver. 



1892 



Total value of principal and other articles £. 



59, 016 
49. 702 

3,039 
34, 244 

5,154 
29, 629 
21,674 
17, 066 
46, 882 
78,990 

53,752 

133, 503 

10, 506 

43, 485 

46, 796 

27, 771 

59, 705 

599, 022 

1931,558 

330, 824 

6, 114 

23, 189 

23, 106 

48,947 

10, 036 

112, 122 

64, 917 

6,649 

7,774 

45, 603 

2, 129, 918 

1,048 

19,293 

52, 308 

159,563 

64,364 

62, 817 

335,405 

72, 390 

63,868,922 

1,954,403 



6, 761 

26,829 

2,905,616 

504,597 

101,500 
500 



7, 819, 539 



1893 



49, 685 
20,182 

3, 152 
28,718 

9, 321 
37, 304 
25, 786 
16, 731 
67, 780 
86, 714 

86, 658 

209, 536 

1,263 

5,840 

40, 868 

26, 575 

41, 399 

331,698 

12,773,084 

737, 254 

5,458 

12, 456 

19, 720 

40, 813 

16, 805 

158, 831 

56,734 

7,294 

9, 955 

56, 013 
1,995,488 

3,875 
16, 868 

17, 638 

169, 501 

71,926 

73, 906 

267, 030 

51 , 173 

68,902,969 

2,001,277 



11, 629 

45, 022 

6, 281, 896 

958, 145 

318, 234 
4,600 



8, 463, 936 



1894 



42, 886 
15,380 

5,i;i2 

40, 632 
17, 012 
68, 365 
41,488 
26, 145 
6(), 462 
68, 652 

99, 429 

209, 555 

309 

1,963 

51, 017 

22, 679 

53, 812 

327, 979 

13,782,430 

741,920 

14,146 

35,732 

84, 751 

53,402 

19,663 

183, 560 

54,537 

7,958 

11,811 

39, 467 
1,323,946 

7,815 
38,822 

7, 085 

158, 485 

80, 183 

81,796 

262, 420 

53, 605 

62,387,496 

1,742,656 



11,252 

42, 700 

7,048,731 

893, 225 

55, 470 
4,500 



1895 



49,21S 
16.214 
7; 157 
48, 781 
17,258 
77, 500 
31,605 
21 , 040 
45, 503 
45, 638 

103, 491 

226, 747 

212 

1, 607 

50,465 

27, 275 

57, 020 

393, 239 

12,116,225 

445, 462 

37, 147 

102, 444 

118, 317 

105, 109 

20, 439 

192,244 

72. 293 

17; 867 

20, 761 

24,738 
605, 262 

44, 133 
226, 403 

15, 776 

158, 981 

103,185 

101,679 

353,966 

64,880 

68,842,576 

1,880,514 



18,587 

67, 977 

7,972,764 

1,025,953 

47, 805 
6,000 



1896 



65, 630 
34, 189 

7,331 
51,682 

9,028 
44, 592 
36, m4 
22.096 
43, lol 
43,443 

92 292 

219,' 464 

3-18 

3, 150 

02, 284 

40, 353 

51,210 

524,594 

1273,630 

89, 539 

33, 207 

124,299 

110, 587 

131,073 

23, 969 

236,724 

206, 736 

19, 025 

25, 446 

13, 651 
283,811 
127,400 
730,472 

10,439 

163, 158 

129,039 

112, 571 

402, 627 

81,747 

65,324,280 

1, 790, 700 



8,525 

31,581 

7,828,358 

1,022,351 

134,700 

4, 225 



7,177,038 ! 



7, 594, 054 



53,302 
27,012 

5, 704 
39, 665 

6, 671 
36. 753 
38, 858 
24,242 
35, 857 
34, 806 

94,180 

238, 567 

546 

4,640 

.51,860 

50, 034 

17, 512 

227, 699 

2, 183 

4,325 

5.474 

27, 725 

32, 677 

70, 547 

20,948 

219, 804 

172, 019 

28, 911 

34, 961 

16, 215 

509, 703 

178,023 

1,078,800 

5, 919 

181,041 

119, 937 

96,228 

526, 689 

90,281 

47, 050, 644 

1, 309, 909 



17,892 

69, 134 

7, 369, 495 

856, 384 

240,670 
900 



6,928,415 



48, 333 
13,563 
8, 206 
62, 132 
10, 152 
48, 741 
38, 779 
24, 936 
5,240 
5, 264 

95, 626 
245,414 

r>37 

3,992 
45,431 
55, 719 
22, 766 
235, 952 
12,134 
15,911 
8,916 
24, 421 
27, (i29 
86,518 
21,900 
259,730 
191 , 345 
30, 975 
38, 545 

26, 680 
588,927 
137,369 
955, 882 

2,728 

166, 222 

87, 955 

69, 930 

523, 200 

84,221 

41,932,020 

3,167,181 



19,071 

74, 090 

5,403,324 

634, 101 

466, 500 
2,100 



6, 795, 774 



1899 



44,682 
20,47.-i 
8,953 
69, 985 
16,671 
81.083 
46; 819 

30. 888 
292 
372 

110, 162 

406, 850 

2, 892 

24, 682 

42,lt)(i 

62, 493 

50, 084 

338, 964 

389, 351 

422,411 

10, (»95 

25,8;M 

.V), 6;is 

110,107 
35,077 
460, 526 
209, 724 
35, 060 
44, 106 

20, 957 

566, 4(57 

185, 941 

1,173,856 

2,671 
210, 3t:iL 

89. 889 
68, 348 

507, 549 

83, 908 

48,160,812 

1 , Sm, 905 



16,123 

63,191 

4,874,157 

584,765 

164, 4(K) 
3, 565 



8, 388, 396 



1 Centals. 
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COLOKIAIi ADMmiSTE4TIO¥< 

Imports into VicroEiA, by Peincipal Articles, feom 1803 to 1899. 



[October, 



PiUNCIPAL ARTICLES. 



1898 



1894 



1895 



1890 



1897 



1898 



1899 



A rids and alkali.'s , £.. 

Api>arcl iuul ,«-'iui>s £.. 

Bags and sjirk-^ (im-iuding wo<.>l packs) /number. . 

I* 

B*'or, cUu'V, nTKl perry /gallons. . 

Bicyrlt's, cti'. hiiol^KiIn^ fnu'ts'y £.. 

Buiik.-?. ) Ti n lf<i '..... £. . 

Booths ini<l shoes ., £.. 

fcwt.. 

-1*:.... 

Clnii.i\varo.<'arlheinsar'\ l>ro\vin>aro,suMl iHUX"o1ti5n £.. 

Von] frvrludinf^i^roiHuUoali \^^^^--\ 

(pound>..! 
■■"l£ I 



Corp cut . 



CiilTl'P f llU'ludiDg v—riifi'^] 

Coke :md rhan'Oiii \j s'-]\u\\nii .unM'iid clnn'oun 



Co! {oil pi'MH' <x<uh\< 

i»Ml^^ .'isil cIm iii-wli'. T.vi "} : .u id- ■ ;k:..ir 
Puti'iit rn<'djrtn'> 

Fish, ?-id( I'd nnd pi.-"i'\ i i 

V]ci\u i<>v('!ndii)<r (i;rn "rur^ 



"K I 



||H)ijiid 



■V. 



'\^ I 

Fruit iU'vAx '^.iid d' i' d j. e^i Indint,' f .miu'd iUMl })ottU'd £..| 

I'^nniiin! 'aiid i.j.i-i.'>I-!-M';v i.J 

( la-san<] -lti^-\\.u\ t.'Mdiidu.j: halt'. - *...! 

irVMU. I 

• I C 

Biu' (vxrhnUw- i.u\'U) i''"riini'^.. 

iriiitnY^'.'.' 
'{^ ---' 

llardwuif aini [idinnoiii'cry C- 

liiiis.t .'•i^-'.und hoE.iu-l- . ..* ._ C-- 

iiid<>s.ki..^,.ndv..!K , ir?".^'"':: 

Ho^-it'iN uirl r'o, i\'^ C' 

Jr>>n; " ! 

ftoi-..' 
■ic 

-1 ' -> • , i. 



Uali^ 



Wiu\)t . 



Bar and rod. 



PlIK- 



]Uv' ^^tiy rii!-.ol'' 

Sh*^i \ ^.d\!iiii/'.^d 



'\ii 

■IC... , 






Lt\'if li' '■ ,Mid U':i! L<T ^\ ,u'o ( cxc; iMive of Fadailcry and I anie^'-;} . . i. . . 
J.ifJC U (•)( i C VO'HU C' 

,j ^, fnmnb.r.. 

13' --,--.,. .. ,..,.. -, . 



II-Ttn-d ..'a.itl- 



jauuih'. 

-i<: 



"'^" " •- - ........ ,^ 

MarliliuTx iii! liidiU ; '{.am, portable, and truetiori enn-v^'-. utmI i 
]MM-^!rai in^*iuHK;d^- ., *:..' 

odofaiikMuN —-r]'!?!!'::. 

Oihn.'U*'' =--bnc^ ^i'l(■lil'li^l^'■ |'I( klesaiid sauces) t;..i 

Tapjr. pii'itui.14 sun' "d i [V^^^ '' 

Pi^Vcr, \vrim\u- (<iul ni\(] im»Md) , £,, 

Jdun-d w.M'c i:.. 

-i 1 k- , a ^Ml liia uufiu't nrt's v\ £ . . 

S]Mrit.niallLii)d^ ,.. [f"y"'-- 

J^la ! joiu-ry ({'Xfhisi \ 'j <.'f v\ i it ing- papor and ink) C. 

Su^ar (>|- uU 1; ind', including; ;^1 iicone and molaBses y^'' ' * * 



Tea . 



fpouinl^.. 



TiinbCT a.nd \\o<)<i 

•n>ba"''<\ritrfir^,r;s;.'irc!l('-'.and snof! 

Tos.)!^ 'f\i'ri>l machiTie inoUj and ntcnsils 

A\ lue ni all kinds 

WooIcu'^ a lid wodlrti pit t\ L^t^tds 

r.udic.n nui\ specie: 
Ji'diion— 



"l'- 



ipomid^.. 

■ i C 

£.. 

/uallonf?.. 

■u 

fponnds.. 

'[^ 

£.. 



(.old.. 
Sd^^^r , 



/onnces. 
/ounces. 



S].eeie— 

(nild ..£. 

FiUer £. 



Total value ol principal and other articles . 



53, 171 


63, 096 


190,076 


168,211 


6,491,791 


11,239,849 


i:?;j,62;i 


201, 601 


497, ^IH 


456, 364 


8S,t;:i2 


70, 547 


i:{/;o9 


27,609 


1M,'U)1 


145, 298 


10, 9^>n 


87, 186 


2H7,^l:5 


65, 198 


{\'2. or;} 


5, 429 


44,0(>7 


49,778 


(K)L',191 


542, 037 


■n^.-1^l 


195, 415 


.sNf). (;^r> 


9S5, 812 


42.21:^ 


44, 040 


;?. 7;.! 


J, 475 


'4, fi^H> 


l.lGl 


r>7:^ I'^i) 


812, 910 


(•''JJITI 


79, :m 


1S.7t.;j 


46, ^:02 


[],i^i,:iii 


2,1];^6,005 


()2jiM 


48, 220 


21 , 227 


27. 700 


*^. :^«;o 


s, n<iS 


12S, 7% 


]0:l,5t'2 


12 SSb 


S.0711 


:u>,2ls 


::o.8:»l 


I . P3S 


4.(><>0 


«K)1 


1,012 


12K00f» 


i;;7.7i7 


^1^^,^Gt 


ln,<)o6 


lis.0i;s 


2;!9,/.17 


o*'t, iia"^ 


H.'M 


220. 07 1 


Tu.M^ 


r>^.ii:. 


' u. 7S7 


f;o. i2') 


,n, vivj 


■1. !si.ir> 


5.*'s>, 9;;9 


2(.i.\M7 


2'»2.Mti 


iTdrA)y\ 


202, 2(.;> 


5,<H)7 


">. MIS 




40,"M.O 



n\ct2 ' 
7. (.it ! 
9, 122 ■ 

i).i4^2 ; 

7 15S I 
6S 1|S i 
lOG, i26 j 
2is(-U ; 

2 OoO i 
J<'»1,025 ! 

4;i.7,s.5 ! 
!'>'>, <);r) I 
.)Si. i2t; , 

2U212i 
125 20(1 I 

:d.o.H) I 

K.i.fdJ ; 

;;:;,77-^ ! 
Vi;;, 2h9 

1 J ). fi27 

:;a.or.i 

21,5S'> 
1.^1. It2 
4^S.i20 
14(i.59n 

9;^.9, tr^9 

619, KU) 

11.202,6X0 

U2,27l 

]>},0t:6 

2,;v>6,091 

1^7. Ml 

2S. 746 

;i9, 470 

no, r27 

87,29^,517 

2, ^52. 'XV.] 

'il>9,0ul 



235, 338 

893,805 

60 

10 

1, 155, 200 
1,061 



13,283,814 



;> 7>'> 

7.9HI 
m( 9.S7 

^..dl 

<'>7 017 

]ii,2'>;^. 

2'1, ,'.09 



^2.5><0 
.1^.611 
11.^, !27 
761,9.f"> 
2';2. 067 

9«. WG 

2H, 2o6 

4, SIT. 109 

1 :>".?. ir*;; 

'.)\\ 02S 
]:;'^.970 
J27.9U 

r\<\si 

20, Oi' > 
10^, 9.') 1 
f.09, 7k» 

4.^471 

1,1 10,012 

741.216 

l:'..o;5 :;79 

;u.^,7.;s 

j 50, 536 

2,.v>8,571 

!s;,99N 

31,0,^.6 

46,98; 

: '-2,784 

93,4:r,,554 

2, ^d7. ':!:i7 

4.S6/Ji8 



826, 946 

1,270,544 

550 

79 

17,400 
5, 405 



61,912 

172,982 

6,055,966 

112, 391 

472,200 

71,415 

44,005 

163,910 

35,473 

B2^.K 805 

26, 239 

50, 477 

514.629 

201 , 017 

3,029,613 

-18,293 

3, 745 

4,946 

8.^6. .'.92 

Si, a 10 

:iS,902 

3,02:!.t)1X 

5K6r2 

41 , (599 

15,913 

M,110 

n.>^ii 

39, 91 i 

1 1 . 594 

;',291 

1"; 1.798 

11,094 
210,052 

1'1,22H 

2 IK, 09 L 

s5, 7-n 

3.(i93!Ht>0 I 
2 13, (,70 I 
19:.S69 I 

:UU19 j 
O;. 119 
:;■.». 112 ; 

'.>,20.S| 

32,01^1 j 

970 ! 

5,i)9o , 

7). SS2 ; 

.s'.ioi ' 

107,6.^.7 ' 

,^, :v:),) 

iU. V\i\ : 

91,2-)n i 

22.0S1 I 

j 

2,6S9 

72>.r>r,':i , 
iv}.92:^ ; 
J(W,•V^2 
<i97>70 , 
1.^4,66 J 

J05,i;^3 
40,013 . 
4, 7:^0, IS] , 

15r»,09.> 

1 1:5, 722 

3 24,7^61 
;iS,602 

2?'}; r.2 

6.iri,9i!5 

186,672 

41,507 

1.1m:^.:;26 

647! 9S4 

12, :U>2, 391 

3d 1,312 

17i.H6 

2, K'K 604 

3>U,813 
45, 3^5 
31,669 
86,703,713 
2.;UkS,0K7 
52^,323 



361,7'25 
1,419,053 



2,500 
4,310 



12, 470, 599 



12,472,344 



75,214 

IS 4, 050 

5, 412. 354 

97, 637 

595.217 

93'- 859 

341.817 

151/218 

H9,69I 

129,955 

12;t>72 

rd,93l 

502, 972 

191,035 

1.0 IS, 501 

19.669 

2.212 

;?.156 

'oil,' 013 

r>2,2ii9 

4,026.451 
7S,653 
41, 150 
20,33 4 
J1.;.N20 
17,614 
53, .s-jy 

P29. 022 
3S, 1M) 

r3s. 7, 19 
5:*,,01S 

238,654 
7S. ;^9 1 

265,158 

121.621 

:i\K 79(i 
3.:;i4,7Ko 

27>9, 277 
270, 551 

s.5rs 

51.51.^ 

17.025 
3,616 

55, (M13 
3.. 980 

25, 73-^ 
0,9!S 

U, ill 
ir.2.7l6 

10;932 

84.35.) 
125, U2. ) 

27.022 



10. 



Si : 

:.,.]! j 
p-SKOsi ; 
6'!-i.i;25 ' 
202,!r2! ; 

i71.:^n3 ; 

50. ;">2 

4.29!, 171 
1^9, 577 

:v2. 990 
161. (HiS 
i:V2,95S 

rd,67S 

3.4,200 
2-V2, 77.7 
817.758 
2(;9,2;>3 

4.'),29t', 

3.295,427 

7^7, 309 

10,967,150 

28'), 903 

3,n9V;i7 

251.017 

r!.7J8 

71^012 

56,157 

82, S:V>, 716 

2,270,496 

t>67.G95 



375, 816 
1,474,121 



3,230 
19,634 



76,744 

170,676 

10,OtK>,939 

171,065 

556, 433 

SG, 368 

319, 143 

169, 063 

33, 962 

71,074 

8. 000 

73. 01 1 

527, ;!74 

22^,647 

1,094.621 

4*^. ;r)i 

6,117 

7, 541 

805,217 

109.909 

70,126 

4, h>..<)17 

81, {^20 

2<.4;>s 

3''., 171 
116.820 i 
22. 1 12 
56, 1^ 

38.105 
12. 186 

6*'), n]() 
56"). S78 
202.292 
212,503 
151.-^79 

.5G..%|5 

3,067,;.;;o 

281. SSl 
22S, 679 

10,214 



19,296 
4,213 
65.7ir, 



!t,s")9 

15:5.605 

M r>7,S 

81.717 
1 Of-;. 097) 
;'d.;'.96 



22,7, 89S 

210. rd-^ 

(.1.28^ 
, IM.IIO 

2.V..50I I 
12.18^ ' 

J5(;i 0i)8 
5fi, l5;j 
::8,:'07 
;K)5,;vi;i 
7.S(i.4",.6 
217. SUG 
'M.210 
.:-'^7,7]l 



1 ^ 

10,(d!;i542 

27;^, 338 

2V2,015 

2.612.070 

202.. 080 

;>.!,."i8i 

7y.>,2!U) 
11,267 

7n.S'.ii,;^,99 

l,96d.731 
6(.5,6S9 



531,029 
2,081,961 

j,on 

492 

n,093 
13, 553 



15, 454, 482 



92, 659 
176, 538 
9,109,136 
145, 295 
620, 753 
103,467 
355,901 
178. 502 

:li,422 
207. 773 

28: 123 

72.111 
."vV',:;20 
2r7. 688 
894.:'.05 

:;3. :v;3 

1.01 1 

;!,22i 
9 IS. 20:; 
l:;G.?16 

5, i:;V'io7 

i;». 976 
19,97>7 
141.799 
25. 192 
01,659 

2, 967 

.S07 

178.79.^ 

M. H7 

;;99, 922 

117,572 

275,060 

U1.5S8 

51,215 

3. 570. f! 12 

231.760 



27.757 

3.396 

5!.11i; 

:;,579 

21,125 

.s'l.'di 

10,7S5 
171,110 

i;;, [(;o 
in>.6".o 

I1...,S.,2 
37,391 

5.995 

15'). 2 15 

I1.N24 

2 j; , 1 58 

925, ;u I 

;;32, G2S 

200.899 
<.i>,600 

6, 109, t;r>;i 

269.593 

56. ;5(i0 

lsl.219 

1. ',0,079 

if, 291 > 

.'!!7.6;;3 
7f.;,n7i 

26'^,(*06 
4(Md^ 
l,18">.78l 
668. 693 
]1,7.V2. 116 
300,910 

;;n,027 

3. 19^,1^2 
222, 128 
51,811 

,5'\'990 

65,G.2G,;i95 

1 , ^0^, 192 

660. 611 



GtM.ryr,] 

2,617,431 
10. 029 
1,347 

7, 559 
68, 848 



91,«52 
186,017, 
14,136.(;31 
208, 7;; 1 
62(), 72/; 
102,201 
1 17, 1-9 
2on, 12S 

:^, i;is 

111,657 
19,^21 
7'\ 155 

27i.!i;;7 
1.1 !•(,.'; 3) 

ll.o! ^ 

t.82'.> 

: 5IX 

si:;. 7:') 

122, ;;k; 

57,i::t 

4.772 :! 2 

'-li.o.:) 
"-i.ioi 

117,70-^ 

;;j,.5(;8 

67.0J1 

;;.\oi5 

S.I (K) 

162, 2;u 



27.), 242 

I6>.7i;; 

5M, 151 

3.7s^05} 

3,:r>, ^99 

254, 722 

10. 153 
82, 759 

8,1.59 
29,138 

5, 1>1 
96. 2'>9 

1.5t:s 

to. :un 

15 j 791 
10.7(0 

191.5!:; 
12.3.21 

b!3.r.l7 

ill, r,i\^ 
:;,;,747 

S,233 

1^1,919 

29, 082 

! 1 1, 23S 

1.015,18') 

1 ;9, 7K;a 
2<i.t;',!6 

92.09;; 

5, i;;o.278 

2 1 '., ! )2 
11,02! 



252. 
137 
47 



5() 



.; I 



:;'.!, SI I 
:;:;!, 667 

787.046 

2';.;,oi7 

41.4'1 

1.170.(01 

6s;,7i8 

12.701,:; 
■xv\\y,2 

UI,22S 

3.: 102,970 

::2(;.55| 

52.945 

41.N7i 

6:L0i.7,1.;5 

'2, ;i51,05'.> 

671,015 



Gf',1 , 756 

2, 625. 525 

16,5.59 

2,2:52 

180,350 

60, 849 



16, 768, 904 



1901.] 



COLOMAL ADMimSTEATIOF. 

Exports from Victoria, by Principal Articles, fro^e 1892 to 1899, 



X525 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Apparel and slops .£. 

Park /tons. 

Picycles, etc. (including parts) "£ 

Books, printed ......£. 

Boots and shoes ..........'.,.[.£. 

Bmtvr /cwt. 



Coal . 



Oats . 



\£.- 

/tons. 

• li: -- 

Coke and charcoal ||o^^s. 

Dvugfi and chemicals (except acids and alkalies) '.£. 

Flour and bincnits^ {£^"^" 

Fruit of all kinds (including pulp) £. 

Grain: 

ftons. 

1£.... 

Wheat |t5^"«- 

Hay, straw, and chaff j|^"^- 

mdc8 /number: 

Leather ( iinniaiuuaetnred ) £ . 

Livestock (number. 

Machinery £. 

Malt ..,.[ (bushels. 



Meats, frozen; 

Beef, mutton, and pork . 

Rabbits and hares 



(pounds, 
f pairs - 



Preserved (except salted and potted) 



f pounds.. 

U 

Potatoes i^^"^' 



Kiee ---{i!^!!^!.: 

Skins ...{f^^^^- 

Soap \^!^. 

Spirits of all kinds .||alkms; 



•(£ 



Su,i^aT of all kinds, includir>g glucose and molasses. 
Tallow 



fcwt. 

-••u... 

(tons. 



■\£, 



,,, /pounds. 

Tt)bacc() of all kinds { iucludinj^^ srmfr) .» £. 

.... la^allons. 

^'"t- ■ U 

(pounds. 
■■■■■■'•■■■{£ 



Wool 

Woolen i)iece goods 

Bullion and sjK'cie: 
Bullion-^ 



(Jold. 



Ppc<Me— 
(^oid . 



founces. 

'{£ 

(ounces. 
'¥ 



Total valu? of principal and other articles . 



1892 



109,733 

4,027 

38,883 

2,544 

07,971 

26,339 

63,377 

355,941 

r)17 

517 

483 

1,524 

28, 690 

44,570 

510.198 

37,308 

1,670 
10, 771 
99,078 
776,278 
40,748 
149, 292 
30, 192 
17,260 
257. 684 
ISO; 687 
443, 534 
106,330 
137,899 
34,429 



1893 



87,335 

3,288 

27, 627 

4,240 

61, 745 

19,295 

125, 048 

573, 932 

445 

423 

449 

1,458 

20, 723 

38,000 

350,496 

43, 559 

6,002 

35, 386 
124,017 
717,087 

44, 958 
123, 432 

19, 759 

11,518 
215, 240 

94, 068 
271,421 

92, 279 
118,510 

32, 637 



,179,360 5,403,104 
12,403 74,866 



1894 



85, 622 

3,161 

22, 241 

15, 103 

66, 604 

18,706 

211,466 

S9S, 379 

488 

311 

190 

297 

26, 775 

41,490 

300, 314 

39,838 

^,095 

19,857 

149,296 

660, 718 

33, 751 

9:1, 885 

23, 724 

14,596 

219,013 

156,278 

281,481 

97,325 

67, 708 

20, 581 

,192,200 
126,915 



1895 



J. 



!, 081,070 
51,211 
1 ] , 246 

14!727 

11.258 

), 619, 473 

289, 792 

769, 422 

14.226 

218.931 

85', 581 

129,783 

121,335 

8, 183 

163, 685 

'. 627, 289 

■361,774 

305,592 

273, 253 

m. 235 

., 59;>; 377 

1,619,141 

38,928 



1,200 
4,560 
25, 232 
4, 330 

,844,388 
11,242 



13, i 



842,171 
16,129 
11,681 

3,7,859 

11,962 

8. 709 

523,877 

ISO, 255 

648, 228 

14,727 
216,300 

83, 200 
119,075 
110. 971 

11 . 009 

228,092 

6,026.341 

265. 107 

72, 234 
359, 879 

70, 680 

150, 892, 425 

5,103.1X)7 

29, 683 



23, 074 
95, 992 
39, 667 
5, 983 

2, 755, 187 
11,381 



14, 214, 5-16 



18, 308, 551 



509, 985 

44; 88f> 
8, 416 

22. 957 

17,386 

11 . 331 
,059,921 
253,129 
51)5, 398 

13.735 
201 ; 899 

75, 839 
149,922 
138,070 

13.712 
281,979 
825, 739 
271 , 346 

75, 768 
270, 004 

57, 446 
286,170 
742, 522 

26, 925 



8, 813 
a5, 798 
10, 515 

1, 311 

3,082,877 
15,218 



14,026,546 



105,592 

3,808 

23, 059 

23 , 049 

72,790 

23, 560 

229, 114 

978, 687 

159 

120 

207 

412 

29, 457 

26. 376 

226,180 

55, 823 

7, 296 

31 ; 678 

92, 684 

403, 780 

32, 122 

96,289 

30,325 

21,225 

280,103 

200, 0G2 

293,638 

327.416 

130.440 

37.166 



17, 799. 900 
193; 981 

:iir>,858 

10. 867 

3,145:943 

47.737 

14,631 

24.991 

13,659 

8, 341 

32,332,586 

284,712 

544,101 
14,119 

210, 423 
77,890 
i<i<, 894 
82, 455 
12,528 

249, [KH 
5,570,604 

228, 676 
73, 521 

365,371 
72, 928 

779, 290 

151,153 
45, 540 



16:^ 



30, 753 

122,501 

37, 684 

4, 853 

3, 028, 236 
8, 372 



34,547,732 



1896 



151,127 

2, 359 

17,046 

t;5, 360 

80,385 

44,664 

197,953 

874,710 

314 

354 

290 

610 

29,130 

3,696 

78, 401 

73,842 

1,439 

10, 141 

30,778 

91,005 

24,771 

107, 346 

20,261 

13,633 

313, 135 

192, 990 

337, 180 

240, 179 

81,323 

23,913 

19,200,300 
379,040 

680,180 

31,009 
5,013,689 

83 , 473 

3 2,582 

10.107 
"38,431 

10,981 

10,468,202 

294, 964 

730,501 

16,705 
391,173 

75, 283 
141108 
134, 000 

10,127 
180, 8,^j5 
4, 359, 227 
179.712 
103,093 
388, 909 

75.129 

146,516,507 

4,959,404 

39, 303 



15, 546 
64, 6n5 
2, 102 

312 

234,307 
10, 037 



1897 



14,198,538 



164,285 

2, 952 

17; 693 

114, 283 

74, 950 

53, 633 

198,165 

886,012 

279 

396 

1,193 

3, 138 

34, 544 

3 , 475 

51,518 

97, 448 

5, 014 

27, 429 

24, 563 

225, 957 

46, 949 

193,, 833 

48, 853 

20,414 

355, 209 

234,132 

329, 584 

250, 630 

73, 103 

21, 550 

14,404,400 

130, 193 

1,034,637 

51,080 

6,014,412 

95.015 

21 , (^2 1 

63, 650 

19,031 

11,153 

12,472,817 

332, 813 

665,628 

15,162 

226,523 

84.274 

167,986 

359,366 

9,086 

162,585 

4,162,09(5 

155,896 

84,692 

349, 738 

64, 543 

323,572,693 

3,999,813 

47. 319 



48, 767 

193. 811 

957 

118 

6, 278, 507 
2,321 



16,739,670 



1808 



136, 776 

2, 620 

37,478 

123,580 

73,905 

47, (M6 

166, 773 

736, 325 

405 I 

355 1 

1,407 

46.858 

14,445 

178,474 

90,184 i 

10,789 i 
57,860 1 
48,497 i 

323,987 
44,442 

324.719 
49,369 
29, 176 1 

2in),7n 
U)3,262 : 

2:19. 9.')0 

2is.r,,v) ' 

64,321 , 

38,867 ' 



I 

, :vvy 
:U3 

967 
U) 

202 
81 

181, 

149, 

4, 

91, 

,99i, 

160, 



900 I 

117 ; 

58S , 
461 I 
U'2i ' 
412 
!)21 
\)-\ 

m . 

8I'> i 
, 948 
878 
7'it 

5i;(; 
010 

i'.7 ; 

;;5*) . 

3 17 t 

926 I 

12'^ ' 



4\ 

,8:>i}. 
Ln:;6, 



9 51 

5t;9 

312 



1890 



67, v.tl 

271,01-^ 

2:16 

II 



<\ 7JT 



119.800 


',X 


097 


92' 


215 


89 


'C>'2',\ 


51 


'»29 


32-;, 


(.9') 


I, 101. 


8,)0 




138 




3.i9 


1, 


(;«)2 


5Q, 


15,S 


32 


i^y^ 


28(1 


527 


iuo,o;c 


s 


IV?. 


'IiS 


230 


3 2"'L' 


I'd 


107 


647 


36 


9(is 


311 


2,s3 


277 


n^ 


327 
17 


73 S 


25, 187 


^00 


2,:r)3, 


2y<, 


116 


V2(> 


5,0(.0,(H6 


TiC) 


21)2 


11 


0-^6 


*JI 


M2 


l( 


679 


3.5 3.!1 


9,s7 


V*2 


0';2 


u:v) 


7(n> 


31 


51S 


3S(, 


28(. 










1(.7 


628 








'>".'t 


311 


33 1 


4,067 


92,1 


16<* 


929 


81 


Oi^j 


'.]6'1 


<KK'> 


"'7 


192 


21,^77 


()01 


5,761 


410 


19 


627 


ir 


SV3 


l!i7 


(;rj 




270 


'l,h,f 


222 

900 



780 



No. ^- 



'43 



1526 



COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 



[October, 



Imt'okts ^^■T'> Xhw Rorrir Wales, hy PjnxciiwL Auth^uss, from 1892 to 1899. 



rrj\'*n'AL aktv:lv-\ 



Aurw i.ltf'a' iirp! ■:»); ML-' 



f!i>'\(-lv'- ' 111-'' mI'm;, 



l-'."'l^ cT'l - U,' • 

(•.ii!<!l<- 

r^uHMit 

r.^al 

Coko 



■■•IL. .-., , 
"Mi 

\t-:.-J 

" 'it. , . . 



r^-pi"'' ^•^■r ;:^ 'V 

In 11%-. ,ii 1 .",. -liic . Ml ' s^( » ■ .. . . . . c. -i 

Fn.i. , ; 1'. ;in.! «.'•;.' ' 

U^h d.i.'i an 1 1-:^ > nci jp'-mul...' 

1,1, ^y jtod^!!! 

F-i. )..li],Ml ullil UT'^eii Mlli'lU'lil J; << il<>- i. ,..'. .X., 

KOIUl'Mt' i..' 

^iuX^'s X..' 

t-rain. | 

f bushels..! 

j;;<,. ..,. /^^^^'^ 



<>ai> 



■u 



^Vh.' 






Uavt^s .u\\ bnllow ware, ami iromuongerv . . .i:. 

Ibiyi-.'IclMir.. ..^"..'...^.|^'^^«- 

Iiu1( '^ .md ^l:iT5-^ .£.. 

Irun iuul ^t<H'], uaivanl-ied and other lexclailiiig 
raihvn\ ph.ut; ..X. 

Jntanhev.. 

Jnuisibur.. 

,^j^^.,.^^ /number.. 

?.r:i( iiiruTv I iut'liuVxUg parts) .... •£., 

^,l^^^l^ _ _ _ I bii^heis, . 

M Hk. rf .rult'ii'^r-d £. . 

Mu-i' -il bivu-UM^.'iits (including parts) £.. 

Oibk'tn.MU' gallons.. 

J 'ape' , prinliiiir. )jrowri, wrapping, nod writing' . . .£. . 

l\.tnbK-^ ^uma.. 

llnUwnx v.nb-: , ;...£.. 

Silk in 'tiidV( Uin--:. ..,£.. 

rpiiit-. 

r?i:,ri.:y /?^^^^'^^^^^- - 

Hum ...|f"«'^^-" 

GbiaTulUem-va ||allons:: 

Wlil-ky ....||*^^»^-- 

Sfatioiuiiy (oxclndiiig writing paper) £.. 

Sugar, lunofiiiorl f^f^'^^^- ■ 

rl'^,,^ fpoiiiKls!.. 

Tin . i t ij>nts mnl ore , ....'.£!. 

TobatM'o: 

Maim factuved (excluding sinifT) ...... |Pf>"^i^^s. . 

Uninanufactiired fpounds. . 

Cigars..... jf^"^'^^-' 

Wine i&lkms:: 



Wood and timber: 

Timber^ dressed and undressed I?" ^^^' ^^^'^' * 

Other (Incliidirigmannfactures). See also fur- 
niture ,..£.. 

W^ool... /pounds.. 

Woolen manufactures. Sec also blankets aiidear-" 

lieting, ete ,.. £. . 

Bullion: 

Gold (dust and bar) jomices. . 

Silver ....ft'"^^'^^'- 

Specie: 

Gold ,• £.. 

Sil yer , £ . , 



Total value of principal and other artieles .... 



1 :>u) ::n 

\ M '111 

Il ;,V7 

(ill >k'„> 



IIP,. i;:i 
)]] 

rd,.s'i 

ITP.'OI 

mi, -71 

V) 

:i,Ti].(;s7 

■>(,nK7Sr> I 

i>'L', lb) j 

bG(:a77!» I 

i), 1m; 1 
8u.fi;>i i 

':i8b 102 

rs.l. ITS ' 



:.;'.j!i*jo ! 
;>2t». <;('ii i 

2.12,221 t 
:;n;-<.0!l ' 
:?..-, 771 j 

71). fC!'.) ; 

L-^'Vi'U2 i 
;-)S.::fM ' 
217. CM- ; 

172. OMJ 

22i. }9K 
] lb lbs 

2(37, 7 '>o 

;^.^. 4J'J 

211"), 5;j:i 

.M.7i(; 

o()5. 401) 
19-b i:^'.-) 
7 .",<;; !r72 
h;5, r>!)o 
rdr),7o{; 

12, fW7, SlU 
•4;50,-Mt 

2a7,2ir) 

1 . 127. srv2 
lV^.2bt 

2r>, \!9<; 

;U7j.:i.s7 
1)7, S07 
119,014 

H.">, 1 :>iy 
07, nr,2. 79P. 

412, 7 is 
2t), 1 17 

I5,r.2.s,r.2i 
o(>2, Tcy 



661.287 

2,467,018 

4, G04 

8(X) 

118,151 
87, 340 



20, 77G, 526 



- i 

77). b}2 ; 

2, UP). 11^ 

2S1.7M) 

bi.72( 

!-/> ^dO 

;vit 2'<() 

2,121 \}1J 
11. M'.) i 

.s,;.!ii 

<n,N*i ■ 
(;i,."ia") 

1,^22 

j^,('t;i 

\n 

n,^n 

1 . (o.\ {.;7 

i2;_^.f;.--S 

:;, uji)! u] 

72, 7 i > 

2i;. -!! 

22:i, s-4 

227, 7'.);i 

Gb UJ7 

i.;]22,2r)i 

I .'hK, i»ori 

(> MS 
72. V'.l 
171 . 7^s 

:'Jt)!7'io 

17,7i'd 
bio. te,-^ 

:v*)7,20l 

20(>.21*.5 
w.'*^, 117 

II *.i)7; 

1.I'I7.2.V> 

;:e7, iru) 

222. vj 1 

.'.].", :o'.) 

.j7. iOH 

2.or'.."sn 

(4. bU 

2b^>^7L 
:-;<\ls( 
bX),oi;> 

"""""76," 887" 

164,194 

80, 6H7 
216, 470 

33, 427 
215, 911 

m, .'>88 
499, 787 
187, 4;w 
iia,06i 

35, 59() 
534,471 
11,224.783 
345,081 
210, 840 

1,300,090 

-81,502 
390, 323 
14.097 
239, 982 
63, 788 
98, 159 
53, 395 

61,608,017 
323, 183 

15. 212 

26, 215, 259 

803, 422 



677.188 
2, 506, 773 

325 
60 

1, 601. 711 
35,629 



18, 107, 035 



1S{>f 



40, ('.)S 

90'., "^SO 

1M>. 196 

b7M,N)ri 

230, 126 

i/", bi9 

3;. 1 is 

blo 751 > 

2m:. 981 

2,220J!U1 



215 I 



7n.^56 , 

71.012 I 
0.:H).'. 

67,745 ; 

250.550 , 

::M.;r.i 

I7.S 107 
37,976 
10S.9'.'9 
167,302 ; 

575, 1->S 

1 IS, 97 I 

:^2'.».r.i'6 

."vbi! 

90, l;i7 

.53,0. Ca) I 

2ti6,or7 

190,'.!i)5 

3,06. 7:50 

,^b92() 

4H.291 

41.721 i 

2.3{>2..n5 

6bb.7 

IS-. ■^!5 

;«.;S6 

96>. -121 
iVl 195 

03, m 

163, 983 

7(>,7Jl 
215,3b''. 

29, S07 
172.3,(^1 

3}. 872 
477.081 
177,577 
101.308 

-K's 25 J 
657,445 
]2,W7, 127 
367, 162 
178,618 

1,420,597 
76. 441 
48 b 090 
16, 535 
207,414 
'16,443 
91,01;; 
47, 370 

56,415,471 
284,790 

25, 059 
22, 406, 329 

587, 923 

22,266 

709, 996 

2, 626. 696 

13; 354 

1,670 

298,758 
10,000 



15, 801, 1^41 



181)5 

35.b24 
1.00 b O'H) 

b r6M,20) ; 

2:>bl20 I 

■r..022 i 

n.r.9i ; 

123. ^>21 . 

2,3iH;V|;) ' 

'."-,4b) ' 

2 ',(.11 . 

ir-2.<.2i ; 

(•W \'C \ 

'ill 1 



816.015 

73,;)t<7 
6), 090 

61, 2M 
359,152 

58, 357 
201. I'M 

57.77:1 
IS'). 51(5 
2^0,517 

57K, 178 I 

91 . 2^) 

27S, 4:>6 

1.222 

s;;, sKil 
120. •;7t 
156.609 

31b"'7<.-9 

59. J. It 

47.175 

2,5r;!t *;72 

79. :'25 

lS2,2t5 
50, 175 

J bb 9«9 
21,729 
91,213 

1 IS. 920 
<N.9lO 

16b lis 
22.125 

383,97)5 
48, fi2() 

514.21-2 

ISO, 523 
93, 795 
3(>,2Si 

1S2, 238 
12.591,122 

361.699 

108, 736 

1,243,220 
82, 9S8 

597,184 
21,130 

259. 59S 
5i:i, 522 
Sb 158 
4S, 4(50 

5b690.S7S 
275, 527 

38, 853 

32,547,101 

' 968, 348 

37, 04 4 

5'41, 569 

2,010,239 

19,184 

2,411 

55,815 
21,894 



15, 992, 415 



im(j 



70 975 

b(n 1,2 42 
17b M.0 

1.7'^b8t6 
209 «..)t 
20"\ 199 I 



13^9;M 
3s b 2.-3 

3.:rn.i72 

50.^>iO 
3"^, 9' '7 
1.16! 21., 

47,V'_- 

9"/ I 



t7 >sr< 


42, Y]u 


13.1. n 


36.«'Si 


26, S.;2 


13.>, [07 


i»;^ 


374 


310 


6. 50"; 


b(2i 


2. 595 


:h^ 


,> j.> 


~^ 


lb 2''^ 


10.09!'. 


217 


1. 569.11)6 


1 , SSO, 2^ '. 


2, 0r.9,iS9 


120.051 


b>.572 


1(0,696 


*^» >-i)2 


57.. 199 


l.^,2'U 


2,61b 130 


3,005,:il2 


4,75^,9^9 


y.K 3(^ , 


6^.1 2S 


9S,62i 


3."1, b*3 


39,278 


".6,292 


21 b 25;, 


lib 61,6 


-536,460 


21:^773 


230. i)\\ 


313, 3} 5 


M), 245 


31, 6' « 


61.20^ 


71,393 


81,0ti2 


90, 592 



9S8, 8S0 

105,95.; 

6, 52(5 

6)7. 972 

2, 502. 17S 

:>.v.» 205 

261.P.'0 

23S^8]'i 
3J5, 199 

779,411 

2(>S, 42S 

56 b )S« 

(.,0|S 

'S2.9^"0 
1,010,176) 
317.909 
477.15 4 
35 b 330 

^9,667 
599,997 

N2. SX) 

2, ')20, '; } { 

S7.h'5 
3^3,099 

52, 779 
190,301 

o;^.7oi 

95, i2'j 

157.629 
81,218 

198, 5 IS 
26.695 

199,S83 

r^o, 47 1 

494, 3-. I 
179.117 
125, |y7 

38. 352 

52S,920 

10, 07 b 903 

2%S 38 1 

87^ 07S 



1. 



530.224 
102, 4 IS 
1.03 b 250 

30.501 
306,270 

69, 95S 

y4,4(;6 

61,171 

59, 278, 430 
316,323 

37,a39 

34,;500,85l 

1,086,957 

86,733 

528,381 

1,988,614 

132, 973 

16, 629 

481,420 
9, 800 



20,561,510 



1S07 
96.574 

1.13. ,7-; 4 

17^, 151 

l,9b">, 417 

2H.or2 

23*1. (*(f3 

1 b\^'^ 

:\j] 5/9 

2.9n lb. 

."4,112 

40, r.s 

1M,S3.1 

.M).<)12 

1 . 727 

1.21;'. 

32 451 

102. '\:h\ 

1 :'.79 

J-^, 1«S 

6 

1 655. oil 
200, .:.?') 

Ill 110 

6, i,;b 120 

126. 107 
55,99i 

t)24, 20,S 

3V.>. iu[ 

72. 119 

80, 6iH 

W9, 503 
93,710 
7,311 
73,816 
909. 935 
I';0. In! 
302, 49 i 
46, U'O 
213, 166 
321,719 

879, 197 

155.111 

\r.i 071 

7, SS5 



111 
1 171 



'M7 



2<;i 

791 

;>;o 

39;^ 409 
bU2lO 

03,429 
3 10,fi,sO 
91.;. 419 

9S, 155 
229, 602 

f))), 075 
191.963 

6'^45l 

97. S71 



173 901 
sx, ;;<)<; 
216.602 
29,204 
1S1,,520 
49, 0*25 
511.355 
191,951 
] 43. 5';H; 

39,sor, 

512,;^77 

32.192,603 

315,609 

61,929 

3,618,3,25 
1 OS. 680 
912.111 
2S, 436 
3')3,912 
92, 2S9 
97, 116 
62, 523 

75,989,299 
394, 320 

52, 023 
27,289,203 

892, 581 

471,043 

571, 186 

2,041,616 

71,237 

8,112 

1,349,819 
26, 326 



21, 744, 3.50 



1898 



I2b8t33 
1,077,3.'.^ 

1.6SV,.V4 

2 10, ST.. 
12i), 1; S 

l'«,5e4 
15b 323 
3b., 6:m) 
-. !it2,22*s 
5.;, S,57 
:;9. 139 
1 S3, 051 

8;,7b; 

597 

l.t<^9 

32,;- 17 

997 
s, ei*' 

200 

3 796. SO 1 

176,2,0 

6,6MM};5 
132, 4 'iS 
20.5:;7 

211, 16 4 
2.-9, 493 

S2, 4.>6 
^b6.>4 

9r>. 156 
301, SOI) 

7,;'38 
9 b 467 I 
•52:;, 762 t 
S7,5.>6 t 

2S2,,5hO 

61.9).; 

205.791 

337, so;; 



K] 



,1^0 



106,101 

0-^.7,605 

5. bJS 

103,:j09 

700, 71 S 

227. ;529 

59s, 708 

118,172 

121,53)4 

71.058 

90, S72 

3. 625, SS2 

112.7:^vS 

2t;;.;]3i 
.*:2,;ni 

216,33:; 

10f)^420 

20i;, 205 
103,049 
101,368 

21,091 
3S7,425 

5b2S5 
612,931 
231,993 

bi5. i:}(; 

61.091 

765, 268 

12.085,965 

31b<i9.; 

50, 782 

1,459,486 

105, 045 

1,315,498 

41,021 

298, 763 
77, 476 
96, 601 
59, 668 

73, 397, 335 
367, 704 

51,297 
33,891,164 

1, 088, 888 

459, 539 

528,171 

3,933,267 

8,600 

996 

3, 664. 796 
57,202 



24,453,560 



1S99 



94.928 
b is«),:/H 



i.^. 123 

Ij9.;-f.i 

;U."i,^95 

3. 19^. (OL 

6.7, 169 

37.! H 

2!7.;;93 

321 119 

2. 115 

1,301 

426 

00 4 

9. OC 4 

69,;;!!') 

13 

2.312 

1 Ssb176 

lSb76S 

9 >, r.02 

8. '^l:!,')9t 
367, iI2 
45, 92{) 

:;i.bV5 

36b 101 

3ob4;;2 

89, S55 

3.^03.822 

1(;7,362 

S, 279 

9 1, 127 

1,109, 17.) 

15i,2<:s 
349. .^'3.1 

i;;3,i.9i 

383. 669 

67;;, 207 

3,136,576 



172,036 
686, 383, 
5,052 
302,049 
498,131 
236, 231 
655. 975 
448,930 
120, 147 

80, 594 
129, 291 
580, 201 
176. 651 
257; 162 

68, 936 
213, 444 

96,094 
136, 354 



4, 5 



372.071 

93, 390 
150, 539 

21,400 
223, 339 

62, 909 
616; 016 
238, 258 
1.56, 396 

61,045 

743, 170 

13,606,616 

4:^0, 894 

331, 710 

3,297,468 
98, 371 
3,754,328 
54, 862 
268, 293 
77, 779 
103,587 
67, 235 

82,956,235 
429, 858 

51,796 

34, 685, 700 

3,589,044 

503, 279 

668, 283 

2,453,027 

43,206 

4,938 

702, 1 60 
70, 837 



25, 594, 315 



1S0L] 
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EXPORT^S FKOM NeW SoiJTIl Wai.ES, BY PKlXriPAT. Aimrr.ES, FRO>r 1803 TO IROO. 



I'lUXC'ITAL ARTJ(U.K-!. 



Book-' ;i lid ixuifs'i seals £.. 

Hoois ui;«i hiioc- ..£.. 

Butt.. ., fpovvnds.. 

Coal [.,.., .'i^^-' 



•li 



('(.ko 






("opytrr. icfniod 

Di'MiKTy ami ",]>]iare1 

VlfMir (not iiiciuding corn flour) . 
FMiil, i^r-HMi 



Icwt.. 
■■\£..-. 
£.. 

[toil 8.. 

'\i^ 



185)4 



(Jnun 

WlUMt- 



TTaniwaT^'JiMilov.' ware, and iroiiinongerv. 

iiici, -.Mid ^^l{l- 

I (.'uili' r, iipn.<miifaetiired 



rbu?lielH.. 
•Vi^ ! 

■U I 



]Toi ^ 



/■riuinbtT. . 



Ci 



'attic , )ip^;^'>^^r.. 



1£ , 



siuH.p ^t!"^:: 

?*!<•( clii IK TV ( in'-ltiding paris) .£.. 

I '!('-< ! s-t'd ( not snltcd) .£ . . 

^'-'-■— ■■'; r!;;^ 

f-ilvor: 

^-^ • --[":':: 

Jcni.. 
■■i£.... 

rout.. 

■\£ 

|(!Wt.. 

■■l£--.. 
fcwt.. 



On' ( .--il vor and silver lead) 

&^ngar: 

R^^thK'd 



rnrcniied.. 
■rall<>\\ 



Timber, rongli 



ngots 



f pounds. 
■\£. ...... 

fleet. 
U .-- 

Tcwt. 



\^--- 

|(nvt- 
■■•■'-\£... 

/■pounds. 
•|£ 

/pounds. 

*u 



Tin ore - 

Tobacco of all kinds (includin.ir smiflf) 

Wool 

Bullion: 

Gold (dust and bar)..-.. {f^'^'^^' 

Silver {;™^^f; 

Bpecie: 

(iold £- 

Silver £. 



Total value of principal and other articles. 



",, i:t/ n 



l(.,"^7 

1 KT'!* ' 
J<'0 Oil i 



K'T, 


(Oil 


' '). 


,i( 7 


"iT, 


ns 


^'>. 


^"71 


171. 


s7 1 


2J0 
JM. 


t.;o 


-7. 
7'i 


7 r. 


1J(.M 


M>; 


" IM'> 


« >7 


,;, ] 1^ 


'J(H 


tjj- 


;>Mi 



1, 

s, 

70. IMS 

(..f. 1 

OOJ/»1J 
r'.44.0^J.s7o 

lu, iiy,u]l 

n 717 
t»17,()tl 

I'-'), 1 n 

2, 9v09, 892 
9,' 106 



21, ."d 7 

•l,r,u:>..t;^!! . 

'ir,a. ;:.;.} j 

'so}i7t'>9 I 
Ji.f;7! ■ 

1,0. f>ii(". ' 

l,(ir>i > 

120. iiiG 

11, 7:'.:': 

i,125 

(■.,015 

771 

;','>, (if ;,s 
'jn,hi8 
■!,f;o?; j 

'.Kio!7>:j j 

:Ui\(;9S I 
7."., (;:;7 ; 

^.^y, iut ' 
19:?,7i;n : 

]S,S,'>9 , 
■19,1^7 i 

l.M:;,2l;i j 

2.S1S. i)Otl j 



(12 


129 


s; 


17G 


2'2r..97li 


M'^.919 


197,^^8 


i:;s..s.;i) 


Mj^ 271 


1,102.; 9^ 


M'l"). ;; '1 


1 . J 40. r,-^A 


2.'")->. I 's 


J, 497,;. (IS 


rd. )7i 


:i!.l79 


2S2.29i 


7, l.^"'. ^.^^ 


Ki 1(>? 


o2, 119 



22, 921, 22)3 



2.".'\;51.) 
1.217 

8, :)<;7 

('.97.(>21 
9,Gi8, 12:; 

91 . r^8;? 
;v;2.(i9i 
921, 9: ;i 
io;;,(i,')r) 

1 , 97-'), r>7;j 

12,701 



20, 577, 673 



30, 788 

;^5, 1)07 

2,117,(J50 

(;2, 899 

2J(U>,230 

77^,954 

8,8()7 

57!'io;i 
12;^, \m 

2o;;. 442 

],W,l 

i(i,2r>o 

81 , 227 

42, 296 

5. 480 
J, 879 

;ni 

81 , 985 
924. 46(; 
294, 708 

5,219 

97. 4 (K) 
41, 555 
1:31,969 
999, 77:i 
299,154 
95, 385 

:^14,153 

608, 441 

380,651 

34,549 

593, 747 

<)59, 7;'() 

3,822,009 

613,797 

269 

34t) 

103.357 

78. 497 

1,127.245 

1,102.145 

2,]23,88n 

77, 737 

11; 315, 703 

50.810 

(12, 611 

191,082 

1,576 

2,591 

598, 075 

53, 323 

329, 992, 675 

9, 976, 044 

120, 812 

431, 997 

739, 647 

91,662 

2,710,560 
7,666 



I SO a 



37.2(>i 

,707!(''^^ 1 
19-.. rr, ' 
171,907 i 

9(KI. Jnl I 

>. I'M ; 
1.. 23 ' 
■.;>.2r ; 
I'^n.'.i „s ■ 
2.M,7!9 
"2 80 > 

'>i;^ is7 ! 
129 t>9l 



S.2I2 

127.0-3 

15.720 

7 n' "-78 
Tio,.";'*^' 

'JIV2 2^0 

6 12, .">»!<; 
;'i3.('s(^ 

1 1 2-\) 
32,^t^) 

391 . i\t\ 1 

791.867 

5,(>fM),iMr) 

1 , (»89, '^y^'^ 

20! 

345 
91,72:5 
72.(>21 

^83. 701 

."^09. i-m 

2.29fi.2(»2 

75 s*!,; 

1],542,S26 

5t).(t;'(i 

52. ((81 

152.759 

i.9:;9 

2.9C*5 

75(>. S72 

70, 5;i7 

;?06,^2},.'>.58 

9, S97, :j;V2 

82 817 
283,5(1.4 
[\:i\ 207 

42, 767 

3.602,9^6 
13,290 



23. 010,; 519 



':A\ 990 

12.721 

6 r„^5.7t'>l 

2.;i,(v.h; 

2 *;95,0j"> 

9'2,0''d 

,11.71 ! 



112. r'i!> 

ill'. \!'-t 



()> 


;5S8 


1(^7, 


J2i 


5SS. 




1 . w '. 


r,\ 


Ih.. 


179 


.;'.' 1 


>'>2 


50, 


771 


<5. 


:;.;i 


C^AS. 


:i!N 


77'' 


5^4 


;;3-, 


9t;i 


■;'H, 


179 



s', 819 
U.9,9'>9 ! 

59. (''1.; • 

250.711 I 
l.(L'2.2M5 I 

ni.;:5i , 

1 12, 169 j 

186.011 I 

501, ",72 I 

275,617 ; 

21.9:10 i 

i 1.511 j 

.'.<,.^ 107 

<d) 177 

5, {2;t,280 

1,011, !(>5 

18.) 

106.601 
.SO. 1 127 
61 ^r'''i 

2,")" 1^1105 
s.',, 105 
13.(r>6 521 
(*('>, (i9.> 
3n. l*;.l 
111.269 

.5t;o 
810. s^o 

75,312 



105 921 1 

10S.73S ' 
210,063 
23, 350 

1,316.617 
19, 9U9 



23,7Vt.07: 



1898 



3S, 029 
33, 799 

9,127.181 
:;s. 1,030 

2,79i.7'>3 



',).;2, ( 
;io,' 



d 



loj.r*- 

;'4o,;;,5 , 

j7;'.';'io 
n,*,2]o 



::(i, ;,-s 

2ll.'d'l 

};^i.;-r) 
810. .V..; 
310, ;uo 



J 7;;. i.v^ 

50,610 
297. 129 

1. ;ii,sso 
..oy,oo5 

211 391 

27(1.791 
510, 114 

;;3 1,016 

13,815 
27, 197 

2(V2. 113 

:;2l. 1 56 

7.7'i6, inl 

],.;>■;. 991 

220) 

315.370 
217. > 17 

5'w,.)7l 

195,91^ 

2,6M,0:i.) 

-9,()10 

i5,s)(i,()n 

^7. Ill 

27, 2:i8 

9(i, ;'.85 

2} 

80;^. 'XA\ 

S5.513, 

2^^>,9I8. 10(3 

9. 157, 53,5 



100,913 
191. 5S5 
519.113 

01,178 

6.529,(K)0 
29, 872 



1899 



:w,'.d"> 

In "id 

7.9N7.0i4 

U7,2 .2 

2 1*>8 v4 

J.oi. 721 

■ * OIS 

'.si \U) 
H\'d7 

2t7 OM 
:•, ..hi; I 

r>'> 01 ' 



1.(13.. ',>i 



IJ.5.3 
213,(»2J 

l;l5!7'.7 

1 2(Xi.3.,51 

519,516 

2:]0. 62S 

2.55. 97 1 
''■>o. 145 

33>.9t.! 
9, 1 17 
19.35-. 

105. r.o 

40L72N 

8,511,179 

],->o.2;u> 



I{.5 

100, i(;2 
l5V,.',i; 

510, ,^'01 

2.06:.7.'0, 

90.52^) 

1^.0.57.105 

101.777 

;!0.02.» 

2il.7l7 

116 

115 

=^67. 752 

9i.-5'3> 

210 (di>. I'd 

li,7;is.(,o7 

251,286 

922. 9:d 

(.92,491 

7(;,9(;> 

3. h9, 2.H-, 
02, 195 
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COLONIAL ADMIKISTEATIOK. 

Impobts into Ceylon, by Principal Akticles, from 1892 to 1899. 



[October, 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



Casks, shoots, and stayes £. . 

Coal and coke jtons.. 

Cotton manufactures £. . 

{packages., 
cwts 
£ 

Cutlery and hardware £. . 

Curry stuffs I^'^^- • 

Fish, Baited and dried -I*^ ' 

Government stores . , £. . 

Urain and pulse i 
. Paddy fbushels.. 



- \£ . 



' Rice - -•{£'!'^^?':: 

other and flour £. . 

Haberdashery £. . 

Iron, galvanised, etc ft^"'*^' " 

Live stock: 

f number, . 



Horned cattle . 



-l£, 



Sheep and lambs ^yt^^Z'. 

Machinery and millwork, including sewing' nia- 
chines £. 



Maltliquorg....... {f^^^^ 

Manures , - £ 

Oil , kerosene £ 

Onions {l^!?.'." 

Poonac (cocoanut cake) --{^^ ' 

Potatoes..... {r!!*.! 

llailway materials - - £. . 

Silk mamifaetures. £. . 

Spirits-whisky -{f!^"?!;: 

Sugar (excluding palm and jaggery) ||^^ ^' ' 

fpackages.. 
Tea lead.... -. ^tons 

u 

Tobaceo-^cigars {l!!"!!^!:: 

Wood and timber— teak £. . 

Woolen manufactures of all kinds .£. . 

Bullion — silver £. . 

Specie: 

Gold - £.. 

Bilver .£.. 



Total value of principal and other articles.. ,£. . 



1892 



49,501 

312, 757 

348,992 

339,084 

219 

976 

8,829 

28, 503 

116,249 

64,022 

190,407 

122, 972 

121,275 

1,178,192 

114, 137 

7, 364, 347 

1, 545, 746 

146, 336 

62, 922 

796 

18, Am 

23,524 
47, 429 
58, 161 
19, 135 

61,608 
254,451 
32, 800 
17,519 
44,789 
95,832 
18,667 
202,362 
52, 277 
52,431 
25, 396 
25, 615 
26, 583 
80, 933 
39, 202 
64, 685 
82,316 
1,394 
1, 730 
26, 769 
44, 763 
43, 365 
80, 222 
20,919 



} 511, a58 



4,565,234 



1893 



{ 



43,026 
291,901 
332,422 
287, 835 



1, 518 
6,946 
26,209 
94, 521 
59,385 
173, 699 
106,752 
185,830 

1,604,170 

172,532 

7,456,866 

1,603,896 

113,771 

50, 157 

779 

17, 242 

21,072 
33,170 
63, 156 
18,427 

43,022 
206, 966 
27,662 
20, 081 
6,163 
95,475 
35,206 
218,050 
53,604 
37,913 
17,476 
27,380 
27,922 
41,247 
22,815 
73,815 
83,872 



2,385 
30, 706 
20, 725 
19,106 
24,561 
20,762 
38 

4,663 
386,419 



4, 418, 795 



1894 



19,556 
325,497 
361,215 

275.489 



2,107 
8,690 
24,576 
124,700 
65,124 
208,602 
115, 166 
69,654 

1,591,400 

153, 752 

7,556,506 

1,460,137 

100,661 

43,777 

1,034 

20,552 

20,851 
22, 703 
72,598 
17,895 

43, 767 
186, 631 
22, 225 
25,058 
53,010 
96,107 
31,835 
226,601 
50,041 
36, 084 
14,941 
81,a55 
20,517 
48,528 
24,112 
79,346 
81,907 



2,477 
26, 348 
22, 663 
18,768 
23,610 
19,907 



1,055 
5K),618 



1896 



41,616 
326,298 
324,026 
315,336 



1, 827 

8,135 

34, 293 

111,912 

50,301 

191,141 

105,526 

95,211 

1,667,389 

161,094 

8,722.823 

1,6851504 

107,818 

53, 678 

1,141 

22,678 

18,381 
22,688 
68,940 
18,361 

45,538 

213, 975 

25, 189 

34,832 

43,223 

122,960 

40, 731 

243,246 

53, 717 

43, 102 

17, 847 

65,885 

20, 757 

61,684 

30,649 

109,892 

154, 839 



2, 841 
29, 775 
24,721 
20,472 
21, 913 
23, 247 



1,465 
440, 898 



4,288,627 



4,644,135 



1896 



20,099 
878,460 
462,230 
344, 934 



1,771 
8,435 
41,417 
115,404 
55,511 
201, ?S9 
120,707 
102, 783 

1,323,172 

138,692 

7,594,413 

1,592,058 

109, 217 

74,436 

1,890 

29,973 

16,023 
21, 170 
79, 520 
24, 429 

51,221 

269,113 
27,476 
38, 861 
70,848 

131, 003 
47, 079 

255, 357 
61,179 
51, 696 
23,223 
47, 117 
26,460 
66,163 
35, 666 
92,927 

145, 876 



5,272 
36,325 
26,308 
23, 636 
84, 954 
31,961 



- 4,354 
636,801 



5,227,644 



1897 



43,576 
414,913 

538,374 
416, 846 



1,753 
9,501 
82, 925 
121,946 
99,160 
189,082 
95, 592 
91, 995 

1,017,119 

88, 058 

8, 723, 750 

1, 929, 524 

113, 456 

134. 733 

2,083 

47, 386 

21, 445 
28,988 
61,154 
19, 470 

106,882 

253, 150 

25, 524 

41,593 

73, 478 

108,861 

20, 638 

275,429 

69,622 

52, 148 

26, 364 

61,076 

27, 173 

67,311 

38, 283 

117,135 

194, 750 



3,167 
54, 115 
27, 840 
26, 390 
30,432 
28, 489 



6, 139 
770. 983 



6,158,607 



1898 



38,890 
419, 975 
605,082 
443,456 



1,805 
9,706 
87, 345 
157, 874 
106, 616 
207,433 
109, 767 
112, 648 

1,562,544 

141,697 

9,023,598 

2,089,057 

123, 356 

-126, 034 

1,711 

40,750 

23, 136 
29, 582 
79, 511 
25, 709 

100, 286 

297, 080 

30, 832 

56,186 

82, 846 

131,237 

26,042 

295,598 

78, 210 

56, 693 

30,000 

46,742 

29,544 

61,416 

36,562 

126, 781 

222,169 

1 

3,681 

61,535 

27,479 

27,264 

21,997 

25, 560 



15,586 
670, 216 



6, 475, 218 



1809 



31,899 
611, 693 

759,655 
453, 578 



1,579 
8,643 
89, 632 
143,429 
85,221 
206, 491 
110,128 
241, 575 

157 

120, 833 
13,928 
2, 358, 335 
152,525 
159, 570 
1,512 
37,011 

20, 888 
25, 491 
79, 628 
29, 457 

93, 136 

311,826 

33, 027 

72, 836 

77, 977 

148, 282 

29, 656 

332,569 

■88,685 

72,375 

38, 600 

7,986 

68, 263 

72, 006 

45, 598 

157,058 

277, 362 

1 

3,420 

64,504 

34,689 

34, 690 

38, 604 

27,037 



20, 989 
675, 686 



7, 466, 167 



1901.] 



COLONIAL AJJMmiSTRATION. 

Exports from Ceylon, by Principal Articles, pro.m 1892 ro 1899. 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 



fcwt . 



Ciii Damon. 



Cocoa 

Coeoanuts 



1892 



Areea nuts J packages 

U --' 

Cardamoims £ 

Cinchona bark £ 

f pounds 

U 

Coal and coke \^-' 

icwL! 

-l£...- 

i;.. 

fcwt 

Cocoauu t>!, desiccated \ packages . . 

u 

Coffee, plantation \^£^^" 

Coffee, native If'''^- • 

Coir, and nianufartvtrcs tliereof £..\ 

fcwt I 

Copperali ! yuickages. . ' 

U -----I 

Oil: i 

[ounces ! 

Citront 1 la : . . . • packages . . 

!£ 

|ewt.. 
I £ .... 

Plumbago ^^^y 

Poonao {^y^J:| 

Spirits-arraek ^^^!S 

jpounds.. 



Cfjcoanut 



Tea.... 

Timber 

Tobacc o, un niauuf ac I \ncd 



■{£, 



I 



fcwt.. 

U---- 

pecie: 

(4old £. - 

Silver.... £.. 



Total valueof })ri!)ei])al and otlierarticles..£. 



100, 235 
189 
57,268 
18,153 
53,062 
2, G42. 449 
85, 329 



19, 177 
86,695 
27,593 
10,008 



1893 



107,389 



08,213 

28,305 

16, 917 

2, 741 , 082 

67, 385 

50 

62 

29, 770 

130, 385 

31,944 

27,269 



23, 881 
39,014 

195, 272 

3, 214 

13,616 

70. 573 

169, 073 



104,953 

12,825,240 

35^785' 

564,550 

453,731 

430, 667 

278,139 

216,195 

55,397 

88. 874 

6,474 

72,282.524 

2,KH},711 

19.553 

51,389 

68,191 



36,714 
51,155 
245,223 
3,519 
13, 733 
69,281 
87, 220 



1894 



122,269 



69,100 

21, 190 

11,171 

2,784,754 

61,497 

400 

332 

22, 792 

62.915 

23, 457 

42, 692 



1895 



99, 187 



50,178 
32,112 
4,063 
8, 052, 000 
67, 398 



296 
27, 523 
62, 299 
31,556 
73,194 



1896 



126,104 

139 

66,883 

45, 345 

4, 124 

3,182,824 

76, 255 

25 

38 

33,891 

65,972 

37,428 

94,036 



00,2*5 
29, 029 
147, 219 

1 . .5()8 
5, 885 

m, 215 

45. 781 



76,974 i 

i 

12,470,192 I 

53,'i86' 

388, 606 

371,514 

332,169 

153.109 

169, 686 

41,863 

94,672 

7.6)99 

82, 2(i9, 3r;3 

2,502,788 

15.385 

39. 942 

63, 344 



75 95- ^ ^•^''^? 
'^^'■'^'- |i 55,2H8 



4,239,081 



31,990 

15,724,116 

35^761" 

449, 564 

380, 084 

335, 168 

ia'*,781 

189,959 

36,852 

97.775 

5, 473 

85.376.322 

2,545,282 

11,657 

54,904 

69,417 

8,367 
31,914 



91.553 
59, 782 
297, 0;'>9 
6,07<; 
23, 985 
68,664 
40, 499 



122,853 
19,593 
92, 710 
2,567 
9, 687 
m, 967 
57, 593 



3, 976, 500 



21,877 

15,007,730 

43*601' 

419, 242 

360. 041 

326,751 

135,297 

172,43s 

27,28H 

118,745 

7,151 

98. 581 . ()<;i 

2,721.248 

10.999 

53,242 

66,085 

2, 270 
189 



4,278,401 



33,827 
19, 492, 669 

75^97 

390, 833 
364, 144 
361 . 061 

183,822 

149,008 

32, 449 

117,376 

8', 989 

110.095,194 

3,074,896 

1%129 

61 , 881 

86,253 



1897 



137,323 

203 

8^:5,214 

64,077 

2, 055 

1,850,005 

138,680 

3 pkgs. 

2 

3:s, 121 

82. 120 
37,255 
103, 987 



135,9^)4 

17,341 

88. 765 

782 

3, 058 

108. 545 

140, 416 

283 



18, 853, 637 

58^264" 

4)>^, 393 

403, 388 

379,416 

231,977 

198,124 

50.322 

109, 599 

9, 521 

114,460,318 

2, 965, 790 

11,361 

44,914 

66, 513 



28,488 
89,701 



4,908,570 



1898 



101, 776 
45 

76, 785 

64,612 

6, 467 

4,281,160 

161,413 



38, 099 

110,884 

34,113 

121,468 

126 

154. 229 

11.524 

56, 025 

170 

511 

12.5,189 

517,124 



332, 300 

24, 050, 986 

23 

77,802 

467,423 

404,099 

478,318 

474,581 

217,865 

56, 581 

65, 902 

10,125 

22.395,518 

3,157.422 

8, 124 

46, 360 

71,148 



85,712 



5, 047, 043 



1899 



99,837 

134 

85, 937 

49, 209 

3, 188 

',501.096 

184,046 



42. 528 

125,003 

27,815 

129,889 

161 

152, 1}82 

18,921 

89,4o7 

173 

498 

95,r>:;<> 

31(i,9Hl 

2, 797 

213,054 

23, 922, 398 

67, 270 

430,570 

401,161 

{)35. 224 

1,483, (,93 

174,856 

54,974 

• 70.716 

7.388 

129,661.908 

3,457,651 

15,287 

37. 883 

57,101 
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OOLOMAL ADMIMSTEATIOl^. 

Imports mTo India, by Pkincipal Articles, from 1893 to 1900.^ 



[October, 



nUXCIPA!. ARTICLES. 



Jioi>k'' }*'if>rt nud »-t;fti( II'. ry. .. 
Ou'iniruK ,. 

(Wl 



. Ex- 

-Hx. 

...Rx. 

/tons. 



Mix 



)11S. 



(toil 

HRx 



lvf>ry, ui>>HaTH]i;M'hirofl . 



lS]iXU l'U[U^^l•-. 



(^>1^C' 

C'liron \\\ \^\ jind y.iui ^-Ilx. 

Cotinii piaifUlariMn"- Rx- 

Driitrs aiHl ^ h (n<"nf'-',(>x('!*],t opium Tix. 

] )\ cinu JM m] i ,uhi i v.ix v.) ?> i rriaJB. Ex , 

iVsnhf.-TrN^ii! ' and jKiiNv-liim ...„. Ex. 

Fritil*! aii't Vi'vr 'taliU'^ , Rx. 

Ghl^-,;lr■(l itianufsii-tan " of Rx. 

J f fird \\ J! vc }Uk! cu t lerj Rx . 

fpoiinds. 

'iRx 

J('\vclr\, prcf'ujus "^toiic^, and plate ,.. Rx. 

Livo sto-k-],or^-o^ {r™!^^:: 

^T<w•}ui(^]"y iiufl inillu.n'k. . , .fix. 

I'g: ill. oils - 
iRx..... 
^rnt^Mi^^ Rx. 

('.>p]M'rMuabr:i^< --{lil^' 

^-" - --- m^ 

SpcHer-. jg^^- 

Steel - ^^ 

Tin „.. iJ^t; 

fcwt.' 
■--■[Rx . 
/gallons. 

tRx 

fcwt . 
""■•\Rx.. 

Provisions Rx . 

Railway niaterials Rx . 

'tons. 



Lead . 



Oil J kerosene .... 
Paints an.d colors 



Salt 

Silk, Tiuv . 
Bilk goods 
'iices 



---\Rx.. 

jponnds. 

- iUx 

, .Rx. 

fponnds. 



iRx. 



Sp 

Spirits. {Sx^'"': 

Sugar, etc .............|^t. 

/pounds. 



Tea. 



•\1- 



Umbrellas --{S^!^'!': 

Woolen goods Rx . 

Wi ne« and i iquors Rx . 

Bullion and specie: 
Private- 
Gold Rx. 

Silver , . Rx . 

Government— Silver. Rx. 



Total value of principal and other articles. Rx. . 



1803 



1.259,S81 

;U)7,7iO 

RU.7I9 

1,1U1,7U1 

;;7,wi 
2, <>s:'>. H-M) 

M7;^ns'^ 

2:a , r,n;] 

(i70,8(U 

1,:J17,7:>1 

31)4', ■'.•<« 

oiV, IK) 
7,1>71 

2*49, ;'().') 
2,;r>9,i(*,> 

'ird,r,7i 
:r)8, "J57 

AXl 250 
I.SIO, loll 

179,812 
2. 423, tit 

tI5,7S2 

]S7,S77 
Ml, 078 

H7,<U!:S 

■2yi;,o;u 
n;i,07ti 

R'i5,7<)7 

01, invt,3(r) 

2,5ir>,.s7i 

J70,a;;7 

222, 279 

1.SfV2.0"d 

J,o;j2.i>:i9 

;w(),()i2 
r>7ti. iY.) t 

2.222>in 
ROHJ.OM) 
l..S()Pr,7I 

48,r>ir,.<;2.'. 

<)2->. (''A ] 

Ro.w.ijtr 

R9'»9,<!s 
<'.,022,S^:; 

4i;;,:^:^i; 
4,7:i;?.^.H 

411.113 
1..V2:5,2l;? 

;J09, :;70 



1,781.78!) 
15,228,021 



ISU 



83, 275, 087 



R4:S5,8;W 

i,oin.r,u 

.T>7J.'.2 

r>i4,uuti 

9;m'., i;w 

n,-.i:.7 

3f>, i2i; 

'.\, 10^. \^ 1 1 
29, 2(:S. 52<S 
:.22, 788 
70S,8'»;) 
251. 59t; 
9r>, 780 
7^8, 4M) 

R"t)l,';90 
4i'>:"'».19l 
288, 7." 9 
289,141 
8, 12S 
298, 2,92 

2,518.028 

2, 787, 072 
427, r,;v,) 
;;7:>, 1.17 

r>02,. 19G 

2, 1 18. 788 

185,481 

2, 120, 1)08 

192.875 
51,991 

022. 770 
45, 9(M) 

,727, 572 

121 , 907 

r;o.;;28 
ft3,<'.ii.in?8 

3,091, 520 

171.0(;5 

218,148 

1,782,808 

1,212,977 

412, S70 

791,008 

2,947.59."^ 

1, '.500,179 

1 . 827. «7 1 

7;1,021, hV. 

87;-!, 0,)5 

1,007. ;)72> 

fiSO). 700 

2,127.905 

2,824.190 

7, 087. 7;.7 

r>72,o{M; 

5. 178, t2S 

■180.92;; 

l,892,Or2 
342.518 



3, 1 40. 530 

15.278,720 

36, 000 



1895 



95, 482, 088 



1,303,893 
809. lOi) 
.412.320 
808, 983 

1, 132,090 

12. 120 

37.290 

2,85i.2:i4 

29.822.371 

'5ls. 200 

717. In] 

192,^!3 

75,99t 

019.997 

R28:.K07 

n\073 

258 435 

001,211 

7. 583, 

2oi;i]o 

2,412. 133 

2.*.]}, on 

3,9f>, 500 
307, 8 15 

302, 871 

1,559.512 

102. 520 

2. 2 15, 1 <<) 

81,730 

12:J. 072 

45, 207 

585. 793 

48. 12:1 

320, 7(10 

1]2.-V)0 

101,932 

50,304,021 

1,911.900 

17^.970 

222.791 

1,575,913 

1,;>5;'.,909 

50S, 3,75 

812.193 

2. 191.490 

],e3f.,r.3,3 

1.277. ti'i 
80. 709. 73,0 

777.107 
1,093.115 

710,874 
2.4lU0n 
2. 875. 297 
0. 32(^ 122 

424,000 
3. 979. 1 10 

3ir>.331 
1.511,039 

348, 893 



1, 750, 280 

7, 802, 727 

22, 200 



83, 110, 200 



1890 



1,455,580 
98.5,013 
45,5,517 
710,850 

3,350,2.;0 
14,390 
45,051 

2, 971 . 090 
22,781,782 
5tn. 102 
8,58, 893 
231 . 122 
103,791 
711,078 

1.122.533 
4nl\2iO 
309,013 
779.310 
8, 079 
30RO27 

3,237. 101 

3. n 18, 713 
477,591 
dOi, 133 

482.542 
2,150,008 

200,012 

2, 811, 84 1; 

89, 8(il 

125,100 

N\113 

1,030,755 

50, 329 

329,411 

121,080 

171,110 

03. 312. 422 

2.779,713 

190.001 

281 , 977 
1.797,210 
1,520,5 V) 

407,271 

053, 220 

3. 030. 540 

! . 232. 95(^ 

1,704,320 

73,701,218 

059. 329 
l.P-iO.OOO 

802, 1 03, 
2, 730, 9.', 3 
3,100,813 
7,497.7l'3 

493. 4s3 
4,05j.7.',5 

341,218 
1, f4.\517 

413,900 



5, 029, 269 

8,329,716 

9,000 



86, 304, 739 



1807 



1, 390, 992 
952. 728 
386,535 
481,030 
mi), 750 
13,374 
4(i, 941 

3,325,871 
20,424,284 
508, 030 
731,347 
215,101 
118.837 
704; 046 

1, 473, 187 
331,085 
214, 103 
640, 054 
7, 191 
361,717 

3,509,162 

3, 022, 171 
472, 824 
284, 807 

250, 460 
1,132,119 

194; 48 1 

2, 709, 371 

44, 830 

70, 232 

77,040 

962, 420 
36, 397 

220, 530 

123, 434 

109, 358 
64,471.307 
2,859,350 

190, 505 

269, 032 
1,549,810 
2, 558, 598 

328. 304 

028, 544 
2,287,752 

875, 488 
1,300,069 
78! 903, 491 

001, 074 
1,179,909 
■ 80G, 994 
2,801,400 
3,151,829 
7, 874, 832 

518.420 
3, 790, 897 

300, 943 
1, 092, 445 

363, 173 



4,491,179 

8, 58^4, 174 

9, 211 



89,201,937 



1898 



1. 



1,095,025 
897,370 
4n(K 0V2 
2 47, 013 
48^2^8 
11.120 
5(J,09a 

3,493,03-4 
22, 901. 791 
553, .VO 
707, 'VO 
205,012 
ll'<,4SL 
.)7(;. 10 4 
35:^, 920 
335. 502 
214.920 
571.555 
4, 982 
218,275 

2, 857. 778 

2. 835, 298 
4'30, 5,52 
417. 195 

335, 52-) 

l,49'i,875 

190,890 

2,872,2,SS 

02, 7U8 

97, 725 

92, 355 

l,13u.4l7 

38,028 

221, (n31 

111,2N3 

15.'.. 88) 

82.7"5. V'-, 

3, :l9:.7^7 

180.013 

200, 151 

1,731.089 

2,758.551 

4v;,7it; 

8(>8,71S 
2,019,0.08 

009. 772 
1,119,200 
93.241. 4.M 

74 K 773. 
].2<r»,525 

805,3,03 
4,008.030 
'>,7S1. 479 
3, "0.-1. 013 

212,980 
4,021.9^0 

335.371 
1 . 1 1)^. 427 

3,20. 700 



7. 281 , 222 

13, 195, 004 

54,331 



94, 177, 052 



1899 



1,220,434 

8,81.443 

42},ori2 

3! 0.988 

000, 550 

11.391 

3 4,027 

2,.551.0:;i 

2 1,078, On; 

518,203 

1S7!3S9 
112. Uii 

l,3t;8!89[ 

::>■- }, v><i 

212, 8*;o 

;)25, 137 

7.022 

323; O90 

3.0V.. 931 

3.227,101 

■'179,349 

379, 789 

200, 030 
1, 175, 997 

104, 517 

2, 308, 579 

74,714 

110, 405 

84, 145 

1,025.505 

29.198 

100. 772 

100, 795 

137, 197 
76. 025. 406 
2, 9S5; 872 

199,983 

257, 303 
1,540,000 
2,824,815 

411,805 

001,227 
2, 250, 860 

797, 057 

1,361,793 

87.989,038 

■ 889, 054 

1, 248, 733 

830,031 
4,077,499 
4,010,999 
3,059,442 

184,944 
3,030,058 

243,438 
1,523,731 

330,052 



8, 840, 054 

9, 043, 903 

11,056 



1900 



89, 997, 141 



1,265,278 

933,182 

449, 537 

398,014 

735, 3U 

13,080 

48. 8(>0 

2, 450. Oil 

27. 002, 115 

' 504, 244 

043, 359 

199,037 

1)^3, 450 

765, 052 

1,518,090 

109, 102 

105, 490 

1,102,500 

7, 131 

297,021 

2,541,903 

3, 207, 180 

454, 015 

347, 594 

101,042 
590, 871 
149, 097 

2, 419, 308 
77, 080 
139,415 
72, 630 

1,000,850 

17,401 

138,412 

103,249 

150, 730 

70,440,116 

2,939,982 
182,325 
265, 421 

1,702,128 

2,777,078 
410, 035 
011,906 

1, 01) 1. 848 
570, 088 

1,129,831 

101, 31/1, (i89 

910.523 

1,233.244 
840, 072 

3,300,802 

3, 370, 030 

3,203,111 
158, 043 

3,099,700 
273,031 

1.758,000 
801, 5I9 



11, 447, 867 

9, 610, 646 

14,243 



96,278,164 



1 Does not include land traffic. 
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ExrouTs TKOM India, ny rjuNOi^M- Asru', ijcs, fhom 1893 to 1900."^ 
[NOTK. — '' Rx".- k-ns of nip.-' ^•. ton rn|'<^e- ni the pn^^oiit cvcliaiige vnlno. about :*o.C'i.] 



i»lU>;(MI'\L ARTK^.K^. 



iso;j 



Coal 


/!..ll^.. 


Coke 




"^-x" IrV::; 



Coir, and maiiuractiires ol . 
Cotton , raw - 



It v,{^.. 



|CV,tS- 

•■■\]l\ .. 

Cotton , t\v ist nnd yarn f ; v . 

CV)tton rn fin ti factnrf^s R \- . 

Dyeing and tanning materia Is K \ . 

f-v. (s. 

Jrv,ts. 



Grain: Wiieat 

Hides and sicins 

Jewelry, precious stones, and plate. 
Jute, ravv^ 



•)Ux . 



Jnte inann Factnres f including twist and yi\ n\ ! . . R x . 
Lae, ineluding dye " .......' Rx. 

Mamire: Animal bones "i l'^'"'' 

Metals, and manufactiire;^ of metab Rx . 

Oils (e^ieept paraffin-wax ) R x . 

Opium 



jcwf^ 



Mi 



ProTiBions R x . 

Pvice (ioeluding- paddy) I R^V"' 

Saltpeter [^'^^ ""• 



Seedy 

Silk, raw . . 
Silk goods . 
Spices 



■••■■|Rx .. 
/l)oitn(H. 

■U<x 

JLV- 

j pounds. 



■ tKx . 
|ewt 



Siiga?', etc 

rn fpo\ind<. 

^*^^ • IRx 

Timber, wood, and nianu Caetures of. I J x . 

Wool, raw...' [i^x'!!'!': 

Woolen mannfactnres Pvx . 

Bunion and ^peeie; 
Private — 

(i<*Id R\. 

ji;ilver R x . 

GoA'emment— Silver ll\. 

Total value of prineii»al and other articu"-. R x . 



ir),r)i!i. 
j.,o 



'J,ns-_| .t;;'.t 
4,7Sl(,:vjj 

1 j.i>7.i. ?..; 
7, l!.;.:sj ! 

o:».;';;i ! 
I0,n:^7.n]2 

7, <M4, 'ZZ.i 

;^.2i5K.i7'o 

7^.'). '.)<)') 

47. .-^S-t 

AW, IIM 

1';,:,lo/)so 

j!.<':V5.:]71 

' K'C.',:J7^ 

n7>1.7W 

27,:'d<),5nH 

ij'f;i,t!uo 

lis, b-^l. 1^-1 

:'.7, IKi.evH 

i,7i4,i:'j(; 
17^,02;) 



I 






7)0, ;:*:: 



2^2. M 7 



1.7^M. r.- 
i:;, ;^!o. 7!'.9 

r>,i)ij.(/j7 

,H-.0.(;SL> 

5.Mii.7."i;; 
5'*.. in; 
s.r^>o, r;,; 
^..ri.-i:;f) 
:^, in,<.'"-s 

1»'-(I.7U7 
27R(Uii 

;Mi;.2i7 

^i7, '.0(t 

2!.t.'i7.*te7 I 
10,:.^l,7>;9 * 

:;as!i()j 
l*i,7ul,7Hi 

21,r>17.i>S9 ! 
'is:\ (■.!>.» ' 

1,2-1(5.1)02 ! 

j2'.MM)7,(rt; i 

tsil2S,(i-i,J I 

1,<;^'.),(^2 i 
21S,"12 ' 



2.r,o;^.2S} ' 

75 4V. i 



! 



r>n rd 
r>(i,i2' , 

K- I 

2-)i,,n i 

""2(,^' 



js 1 



IS no 



SC, r>(i 112 Ml 

l^'O 



im)s 



i^im 



*-.7(i^,: 



2,^■!:,2t7 
1)1 ;^ ^>."> I 

S.; ' ;N ! 
12.^7.^ VM 
J0.^7.\is7 ; 

4,21l.r,i.s ; 

l/t01',(M. I 

2N- <i^l I 
7('d,MM ; 

0.(;».i (.-;:> i 
i)-d,(.r. I 



20. s.):!,::ee. 

H,2('u.."!-: 

l.'!2ii.2r.u 

7)27. m 

2rw,;;i2 

29. 1)79, ri'J2 



n, 2 IS. 7 10 

11 m"). s, :> 
r.. «.).:.:.( 

:^^ 11^ <-.^> 

f;,'." > 11m 

]<..mM. 171 

;.,^'i i..',r: 
1 . II i ..7-; 

2.' ;'.s2 

12.2;'^7M 

i>.l't>J, "t'.l 

4,717.7;'7 

P^;.>/772 

77. {KM 

4ts. i.-,! 

'^<^ .;i ! 

7 HI 'tr>7 

S I. '.. 1 ! 

s, irv.i.:/>r, 
I . ei>t 1, i-:i -.1 

;•„>. iM."*;,s 

].J.:>l2.7r;i> 
' t2K7t-9 

p'^.iwi.ssi 

9.72! ,(..!! 



1 . 2:>J. 



7u:i , 

120 i 



211, <;>7 



(;.7:;<\o71 
1, 12V. 'm2 ; 



." -'J''.7'-i 
12 \ 'l.\\n\ 

r^jV/'" Pi) 

1.910 (..':i 



7,0i!t,7;"o 

s^7ii'» 

II. I ir.r->\ 

3o,.ve :>;s 

r).2M,..0') 

].:;9,!.o,:j 

71, ll-i 

41!,;;.').; 

: V-, •;-■> 

1.0! I,! H'l 

•V2^. 1 > ' 

:)72. "Md 
11. tno,7{^ 
s, (II 1.^-7'' i 

J,S7,'. 109 1 l.r,s'>,4'.9 I 

('.f 1,7/s ' ri,''..r '(I I 

2"2, l'"/! ! 2..:),('^" ', 

R9r»r\r.2o \ ;_i}.0'>i,r, ',7 ; 

M'>, no ! 

i,:^d,s 17:; I 

9Pv r.7 I 

1.":^., 4VJ. pj ! I 

?<. l;rt.7>l I 

HOVi.^) ! 'se,j,v:-,o ■ 

47.042,«;7} ' 41. Ill ]■;•> ' 

2. IL'). 927 ; l.<^19,").i!) i 

2J0,«!72 ' 2A0. :*()■> ; 



2,:^n;i,;u7 ' 2.2n0. I li < 
1,72;-.9M ■ 2, 72:.. 7*^0 | 

27.. .10 ; ii,r.o'^ j 



'i7n.r,.) I 

v.'- no 



'■2,e'^>^ 

^^^^■J^2_:,) 

:>,9.'o.9;i 

P 07.;. 921 

71.7'i.'i 



(■2,,i.;f * 
7s.2-<() : 
0.('97. >\] 
pit;. 1,77'! 

1 P';, '■')", '';2.7 

417.7'^; 

'.',\^'<. 7;") 
12,"'.;". 12.) 

S.0'0. ^1 ) ! 

P7. ,..^; ; 



-v^.tii; 

P21.'..)9() 
7d.:u7 

i-l2,n,M>,es,'» 
.M>A',9: 



l.'sa 2"; 1 

4ip:-9i 

ird.i:i,-.s2 

.^ ,l; i.iP 

P(^2, r>.> 

4 J.;) .".2. I 

2.:i0o t^.:,; 



P7..i, i.-k; 
1 I, I7,s 



1,;' 
9 ''-'■•, 

' .^7 ! . 
71.1 

2-2<.,< 

7r.,! 
7. ij;!' 

pi -;i. 

J), -^l 
Puv.;. 



(tO'J ■ 
192 I 

-v; { 

20,S I 
U.'iO i 

2,n 



.S07 

,90.1 



\ . ;i ' ,0 

9 * 2'' ' ( 1 

7.i'f 7, - 1;*, 

2, Oil 7'.'"> 

9',70i,esr 
;'.,o.f" tv<. 

0,2'.' .'-'^O 

PI.'- .MO 

109,97^ 

Oi>7,ldS 

■r)!.;;is 
7 m. a<j 

H.20';. 7l"i 
K l:d, ''-.i 

i;'".^^''.'. 170 
2'!7.:;s") 

i:> '<r,<i^•^• 

10 P»7.710 

2, oio.ru ;'. 
7i:> 'i)\i 
i7^;'s^ 

27,7.:o on,; 



n;i,n5i,:^99 ! ]](j.o«,r>!;:; 

I 



117, p. 9, MO I 
iDoes not inclnde land traffic. 



l]S,.-xd,540 ; 108.92Pr)92 101,7^P12S 



^, j.n. 

P('90, 
'P72l! 



11") 

idN , 

1 v\ I 

i9'> ; 



17t;.•;v^'20 
9, 1 70/ -7^} 

P0H..91J 

•iP70i,p;2 

PMM,m7'1 

2'^2. ;,,\) 



2 (KJ-'-.i^-n 
o,2.i; 



12i\211, 1 1'7 . 117,07i),0.;2 
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COLONIAL ADMINISTEATIOK 



[OC TDBER, 



Imports and Exforts of Feench Colonies for the Years 1889 to 1899, inclusive. 
[From official publications of the French Government. Value of franc, 19.3 cents,] 





IMPORTS FROM— 


Martinique. 


Guadeloupe. 


Reunion. 


Senegal. 


Guiana. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 


India. 


New 
Caledonia. 


1889 
1890 
1891 


("France 


Francs, 

7,959,420 

668,927 

14,293,102 


Finance. 

10,918,782 
1,191,957 
12, 580, 881 


Francs. 

9, 178, 610 

a59, 690 

11,224,007 


Francs. 

8,927,360 

212, 700 

13,781,920 


Fi^ancs. 

5,877,648 

79,795 

2,993,042 


Francs. 

0, 707, 189 

69, 613 

10, 578, 173 


Francs. 

735,854 

17,535 

6,009,710 


Francs. 
4,024,622 


French colonies 


Foreign countries 


5,452,206 


Total , 


22,916,449 


24,691,620 


21,262,367 


22,921,980 


8,950,485 


14,354,975 


6,763,099 


9,476,828 


f France 


10,657,674 
1,357,013 
18, 246, 662 


9, 666, MO 
1, 135, 678 
12, 456, 772 


9,921,232 

227,225 

20, 165, 999 


5, 823, 085 

96, 104 

9,271,536 


4,071,127 

112, 200 

3,706,105 


3,835,339 

69,164 

10,195,982 


771,991 

20, 638 

3,845,427 


4, 776, 022 


French colonies 


Foreign countries 


6,312,896 


Total 


30,261,349 


23, 248, 990 


30, 314, 4.56 


15, 190, 725 


7, 889, 532 


14,100,485 


4, 637, 956 


11, 089, 516 


f Franre - 


10,741,246 

922,616 

21,996,013 


7, 829, 926 

908, 315 

11,717,639 


9, 234, 884 

462, 829 

12,542,206 


9, 046, 023 

70, 007 

9, 092, 074 


7, 409, 909 

86, 178 

3,521,300 


3, 897, 083 

107,721 

9,522,844 


609, 822 

18, 2.53 

3, 854, 860 


4, 912, 773 

69, 348 

6,435,609 


French colonies ... . ...... 


Foreign countries - 


Total 


33,659,875 


20,4.55,880 


22, 239, 919 


18,208,164 


11,017,387 


13, 527, 648 


4,482,941 


11,417,730 






f France . 


10, 057, 694 

1.338,956 

21,713,378 


7, 928, 693 

794, 852 

12, 342, 738 


11,958,011 

199, 016 

12,912,450 


12,287,612 

85, 934 

11,886,-582 


6,545,032 

71,279 

3,637,054 


4, 110, 871 

153, 407 

6, 272, 536 


414, 500 

27,945 

2,835,486 


5, 634, 992 

119,043 

8,512,619 




Frencli colonics 


189-^^ 


Foreign countries 




Total 




33,110,028 


21,066,283 


25,069,477 


24,260,128 


10, 253, 365 


10, 536, 814 


3, 277, 931 


14,266,654 


1898. 
1894 
1895 
1896^ 
1897 
1898 
1899i 


France . . 


9, 780, 234 
1,715,218 
14,160,2i58 


8,933,517 

853, 032 

10,194,097 


8,585,791 

172,468 

10,912,526 


8,908,443 

113,875 

4, 8-13, 965 


5,488,760 

150,675 

2, 554, 170 


2, 448, 849 

136,967 

, 3,593,269 


513, 939 

17,186 

2, 745, 461 


5, 253, 830 

38, 544 

4, 010, 307 


French colonies 

Foreign coiintries 


Total 


25,655,710 


19, 980, 646 


19,670,785 


13, 866, 283 


-* 8,193,605 


6,179,125 


3, 276, 576 


9, 302, 681 


Franct^ 


12, 452, 547 

1 , 304, 48;> 

15, 360, 178 


11,081,722 

812,9^19 

10,741,277 


11,714,729 

380, 391 

11,200,588 


14, 412, 808 
2,26)5,824 
10, 307, 901 


9, 197, 619 

286, 661 

2, 658, 040 


2,917,849 

136, 105 

3, 695, 560 


625, 730 

17, 271 

2,531,615 


5, 272. 924 

2, 500 

3, 385, 869 


Fren(;h colonies 


Foreign countries 


Total 


29,117,210 


22,035,948 


23, 295, 708 


26, 986, 533 


12, 142, 320 


6, 749, 514 


3,174,616 


8,601,293 


Fnince 

French colonies 


7,951,864 

878, 801 

12,328,271 


7,342,853 

■ 715, 780 

8,344,839 


9, 448, 948 

858,115 

13,734,080 


15, 199, 869 
8.238,010 
9,830,145 


7, 521, 584 

273, 663 

3,180,989 


3,392,449 

516,356 

4,256,987 


815, 012 

36, 352 

2,175,115 


3,611,318 

199, 000 

3, 564, 205 


Foreign countries 


Total 


21,158,936 


16, 403, 472 


24,041,143 


28, 268, 054 


10,979,236 


8,165,792 


2,526,478 


7,374,523 


Fran ce .... 


9, 320, 684 

1 , 319, 925 

12, 244, 896 


10,631,312 

827.591 

10, 258, 159 


11,814,121 
1, 340, 158 

8, 727, 621 


11,723,871 
2, 505, 545 
11,946,310 


5,662,466 

369, 853 

2, 625, 026 


3, 784, 830 

797,333 

4,084,127 


362, 155 

23, 166 

2, 627, 477 


4, 536, 537 

404, 673 

4, 026, 396 


French riolonies 


Foreisjn countries 


Total ... 


22, 885, 505 


21,717,062 


21,887,900 


26, 175, 726 


8, 657, 345 


8, 666, '^90 


3, 012, 798 


8, 967, 606 


France 

French (polonies 


9,601,957 
1,461,110 
10, 525, 171 


8,207,037 

846:831 

9,390,906 


10, 694, 836 
4, 369, 800 
6,697,047 


14,531,176 
2,321,390 
12,327,371 


5,978,401 

423. 984 

3, 024, 894 


4, 009, 378 

482, 490 

4,837,400 


753, 537 

33, 793 

2,920,803. 


4, 396, 640 

310, 020 

3, 972, 576 


Foreign countries , 


Total , 


21,488,238 


18, 444, 774 


21,661,683 


29,179,937 


9, 427, 279 


9, 329, 268 


3, 708, 133 


8,679,236 




11, 574, 310 

1,568,488 
11,225,592 


7,652,574 
1,221,871 
9, 725, 772 


9,108,573 
2, 720, 468 
7,876,227 


16, 178, 038 
2, 307, 785 
14, 669, 727 


7, 178, 977 

282,2.56 

3,076,688 


7,213,358 

355, 146 

5, 304, 676 


759, 465 

61,107 

2, 313, 825 


5, 026, 9.30 

337, 013 

4,388,865 


French colonies 


Foreign countries . 


Total 


24, 368, 390 


18,600,217 


19,765,268 


33, 155, 550 


10,537,921 


12, 933, 180 


3, 134, 397 


9, 752, 808 


f France 


12,693,838 
1,487,789 
12,822,899 


8, 804, 824 

881,229 

9, 469, 698 


12,866,492 
2,958,043 
5, 131, 808 


30, 702, 516 
3, 727, 401 
15, 629, 917 


8,800,609 

337,982 

2,961,140 


7, 490, 385 

460,885 

4, 944, 059 


1,488,188 

41, 848 

3,280,968 


6, 275, 796 

369,403 

4,312,999 


Frencli colonies 


Foroie'n countries ... . ....................... 


Total "..,., 


27,004,326 


19,155,751 


20,956,343 


50, 059, 834 


12,099,731 


12, 895, 329 


4,811,004 


10, 958, 198 
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Imports and Exports of Fkench Colonies for the Years 1889 to 1899, inclusive. 

[From official publications of the French Government. Value of franc, 19.3 cents.] 



Tahiti. 


INDO' CHINA. 


Guinea. 


iTory coast. 


Dahomey. 


Congo. 


Mayotte. 


Madagascar. 




Cochin China 
and Cambodia. 


Anam. 


Tonquin. 


Grand total. 


Francs. 
841, 294 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Fi'a7ics. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 

347, 720 

59, 484 
180, 702 


Francs. 

153,724 

82, 462 
1,846,158 


Francs. 




16, 237, 993 

263, 711 

43,889,079 






1,496,052 

2, 361 

2, 193, 997 




70 496 2r8 




3, 003, 427 




12^ {)2[,ib{ 




3, 844, 721 


60, 390, 783 

10, 714, 840 

169, 971 

43, 363, 649 

60,248,460 




3, 692, 410 


587,900 


2,082,314 


2(n 0.5 >, 967 




1, 128, 610 




3, 068, 647 


159, 806 
60, 412 
341,382 


298, 292 

845, 466 

1,681,630 


70 *>S \ 0')") 




i '"> 771 


2, 744, 215 




4, 262, 189 


3 HI > > { 'it 






8, 872, 825 




7, 330, 836 


561,600 


2, 025, 388 


''30 77 * 1 H) 






579, 853 

5, 596 

3, 086, 860 


20,321,010 

206, iVi 

46,507,144 




778, 676 

2,250 

1,899,962 

2, 680, 888 


152,317 

56, 328 
451,768 


350,320 

113,350 

2, 171, 245 


7'i 86 i '' }•» 




3 <( *7 H) 1 




13 ' 1 '0 )30 






3,672,309 


67,034,567 




660, 413 


2, 632, 916 


'>] 1 (,') ) j, ;., 






536, 494 


9, 688, 001 

20, 054 

25, 838, 573 


254. 352 

1,557 

4,415,564 


9,431,561 

73, 365 

18, 927, 846 


609, 396 
3,' 000,' 000 " 


181 , 901 
"'""i,'797,'67s" 


1,819,401 

17, 480 

4, 595, 820 


1,107,016 

18,300 

2,085,629 


317, 720 

59, 484 

280, 702 


1,604,467 

256, 497 

3,261,930 


M >T7,7i! 
2 7, \{Y) 

15 ( :a^i 


2,177,096 


2, 713, 590 


35,546,628 


4,671,473 


28, 432, 772 


3, 009, 396 


1 , 979, 579 


6, 432, 701 


3,160,945 


687, 906 


5, 122, 894 


2 5' ]"-,')>]{ 


592, 293 
2,'i65,*685' 


9, 897, 755 

7, 315 

27,183,794 


216, 166 

506 

3, 704, 589 


8,703,888 

127, 438 

18, 246, 609 


580, 000 
3," 497," 577" 


186, 648 

'""2^88339' 


4, 486, 946 

18,203 

5,951,708 


1,423,907 

16,100 

1 , 726, 364 


159,806 
60,112 
341,382 


1,848,378"^ 

bi^A, 379 

3,170,665 


^ 7^ {0\V'2 

, ' 0, i') 

12' 2^)1 ' 1 


2,757,978 


37, 088, 864 


3,921,261 


27, 077, 935 


4,077,577 


2,475,488 


10,456,857 


3, 166, 371 


561,600 


5, 582, 422 


2'^' 2<0 7.x, 


367,374 

2,140 

2,215,038 


10,066,311 

9 

26, 028, 039 


127, 515 

425 

4, 263, 289 


9, 839, 221 

110, 520 

16, 846, 616 


600, 000 


432,617 


3,541,473 

3(;o 

7, 226, 956 


1,152,657 

27,676 

3, 424, 620 


310, 840 

53,628 
277, 283 


2, 578, 007 

774, 505 

3, .578, 060 


' It ti*>5 i72 
t) 17. > 1 V) 


4, 2G3, 688 


2,691,4;^ 


IJl, >J.i.8i 


2, 584, 552 


36, 695, 459 


4,391,259 


26, 796, 3S7 


4, 893, 688 


3,124,053 


30,771,790 


4,604,953 


611,751 


6, 930, 572 


2;!,1M7 f)0^ 


445, 761 

3,479 

1,991,081 


17,415,868 

875 

40, 916, 657 


324,815 

820 

3, 170, 557 


10,566,344 

17, 755 

16,598,805 


712, 640 


366. 354 

578 

2, 632 ,"664 


3,407,985 


3 , 675, 689 

68, 938 

3,904,254 


~™ 280, 721 
56,224 
216,769 


1,725,509 

:].s,s,639 

4,330,393 


7 2 \\ I'H) 


4,360,263 


7, 134, 236 


li>. !7b,.)09 


2,440,321 


58, 333, 400 


3,502,192 


27,182,904 


5, 072, 903 


2, 999, 596 


10, 542, 221 


5, 618, 881 


553,714 


6,214,521 


211, IN 0S7 


316,139 

1,034 

2,531,784 


18,182,285 

2,137 

33, 834, 923 


249, 671 

540 

3,610,471 


12,093,388 

19, 556 

13,091,069 


512,750 

12,166 

4, 109, 064 


800, 228 

21,708 

3,816,477 


3, 716, 311 


1,^189,957 

11,975 

3, 294, 681 


283, 648 
241,393 
147,741 


4.9i;9,316 

515, 460 

8,173,155 


100, ;i'>,(69 

S )'> i "1 1 


6,012,939 


13V I..; n. 


2, 848, 957 


52, 019, 345 


3, 860, 682 


25,2W,013 


4,633,980 


4,638,413 


9, 729, 250 


4,796,633 

99377(Tr 

20, 657 

2,560,011 


672,782 

111,783 
215,283 
121;, 191 


3o. 987,931 

9, ".S3, 231 

Sn;i.o9s 

7,iM2, 5S<) 


2ur,'bi ^^8 


390,112 

889 

3,354,138 


20,824,261 

1,670 

31,096,753 


225, 992 


14,732,857 


1,209,365 

15, 782 

6,412,928 


089, 164 

15.524 

3,989,142 


2,930,912 


3(<K7(2 \V) 
1 ! ,1s* ,,>1 


4,493,357 


16, 80S, 101 


5,312,045 


3 Ti, 6. 1,751 


3, 745, 139 


51,922,684 


4,719,349 


31,540,958 


7,638,075 


4,693,830 


8, 242, 957 


3,572,162 

1, "271' 366' 

8,131 

3,561,734 


r)3,557 

i;'.i,3r7i 

l.i5,597 
125,865 


IS, 358, 918 

17>29,6Vr 
1,130,166 
3. K;7, 996 


2:(.,^H), t7S 


709, 363 

556 

2, 253, 229 


23, 393, 045 

88, 741 

31, 482, 436 


474,352 


17,8;M,306 
2, 625. 342 
23, 248, 480 


1,453,392 

32,15^ 

7,534,320 


1,045,140 

8, 973 

4,544,623 


1,923,781 


3 ^i», (-20, 9^2 
3 •!-'''. M ' 


3,297,644 


8,070,786 


lib 227,98) 


2,969,148 


6-1,904,222 


3,771,996 


43, 708, 128 


9,019,871 


5, 598, 742 


9,994,567 


4, 844, 234 


392, 313 


21, 627, 817 


2Sy,132, 7(.i' 


328, 825 

257 

2, 532, 351 


28,939,186 

485,825 

36,809,047 


824,458 


24,669,104 

282,844 

20,064,970 


3,980,004 

145,893 

11,315,813 


1,453,575 

168,451 

4, 757, 860 


1,804,463 

20 

10, 544, 488 


2, 436, 855 

19, 091 

4, 234, 317 


183,056 
109,920 
268, 645 


24, 377, 357 
1,602,511 
1,936,746 


n'^, 119, 1*^0 
1.'..67 », 392 


3, 349, 109 


I'3l,,;6('.s3J 


2,861,433 


66,234,008 


4,473,567 


45,016,918 


15,411,710 


6,379,886 


12, 318, 971 


6, 690, 263 


564, 621 


27,916,614 


315,565,706 
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[October, 



EXPORTS TO— 


Martinique. 


Guadeloupe. 


Reunion. 


Senegal. 


Guiana. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. 


India. 


Nel? 
Caledonia. 


f Fmrjcft 


Francs, 

22, 248, 794 

106,299 

1,099,809 


Francs. 

24,691,120 
438,010 
721,765 


Francs, 

12,625,807 
407,831 
867,903 


Francs. 

13, 649, 769 

1, 580 

2,172,580 


Francs. 

4, 115, 125 

1,665 

165, 144 


Francs. 

9,811,498 
2,462,652 
5, 846, 186 


Francs, 

14, 637, 238 

652, 817 

10,706,653 


Fra7ics. 

2,067,020 

4,191,698 


French colonies 


1889 Foreign countries 


Total 


23,454,902 


25, 850, 895 


13,901,601 


15,823,929 


4,271,934 


18, 120, 336 


25, 996, 708 


6, 258, 718 




[Fran oe -....,.. .... 


21, 920, 4m 

249, 557 

l,l«i\092 


20, 572, 204 
279, 457 
51 K n7Q 


15, 539, 461 

323, 653 

1,432,712 


10,247,394 

234, 322 

2,035,200 


3, 998, 865 
22, 109 
287, 948 


9, 043, 244 
2,179,034 
6,113,167 


11,351,528 

160, 959 

5,586,559 


1,348,900 
5,791,935 


French colonies . . 


1890- Foreign countries ., .. . 


Total 


2 ] 3"0, 1 1 -■> 

2l,2.,{,-s..T 

roT "7r. 

1 , 37^, 272 


21,369 710 


17,275,826 


12,516,716 


4,308,922 


17, 335, 445 


17,099,046 


7, 140, 835 




nr 


ii,i r>, til 

i^^2 ynO 
31^ <K)i 


11,891,826 
114,134 

828, 923 


10, 819, 719 

127, 128 

2, 001, 511 


4,r^37,193 

77, 867 
347, 390 


8,491,075 
1, 510, 820 

82,540 


14, 456, 040 

105,931 

5, 938, 876 


821,298 
7,807,959 


Frencli coloni<^H . 


1891' Foreign countries . ... 




Total 


22 93<) :'>S") 

16 :;}'?. 7^7' 

oH, 7^7 

l,3ht.,3t2 


r>,h t,3s-> 


15,834,883 


12,948,358 


4, 812, 450 


10,084,435 


20, 500, 847 


8, 629, 257 




f Fra uce . . . . - . . 


20. 027, 2J6 
447,57-> 
454 765 


15,730,605 

30, 990 

1,204,678 


12,410,687 

22, 149 

4,901,256 


4, 596, 775 
82, 840 
304, 030 


6,518,450 

1,237,7*M. 

804,664 


8, 782, 338 

509, 103 

6,454,805 


2,377,193 
4,970,277 


Fren eh col(»nies 


1892 Foreigii countries . 


Total 


2 J, 315, 17!. 


2],s.::9, »'d6 

22^5C,:?, JS 1 
52«.,5fh 
190, f)St. 


16,966,273 


17,334,092 


4, 983, 645 


8, 660, 908 


15, 746, 246 


7, 347, 470 


' Franee 


15,730,605 

30, 990 

1,204,678 


13, 805, 593 

77, 540 

4,101,597 


5,004,953 
21,195 
160, 453 


5,609,430 
1, 779, 952 
3,075,539 


12, 344, 083 

864, 923 


4,508,839 


FrcTK'li colonies 


1893' Foreign countries 

Total... 


7,420,349 


4, 706, 733 


2l.05.,...r> 

20. < r.,70, 

57 i 7t)l» 

1 3:0,75) 

22,511,2.7 

17, '.S5 'N, 

(2i. SO) 

l,hs2 '*79 


23 1S|>, 517 

2n,216,^Ui) 
t»9'>,^7H 
3t5.5yj 

J 1,059. 123 

11,52(), 1^; 
121.17s 
1^7,'>I2 


3 6, 966, 273 


17,984,730 


5, 186, 601 


10, 464, 921 


20, 129, 355 


9, 275, 572 


Franco . .. . 


11,435,447 

19,445 

1,214,765 


14,464,341 

92, 348 

8,610,282 


14,081,635 
38,174 

268, 985 


5,653,878 
1, 436, 678 
2, 309, 907 


12, 094, 025 

273, 773 

8, 439, 547 


1,424,427 
"4," 999," 236' 


Frencli colonies , 

189i Foreign countries 

Total 


15, 699, 657 


18, 166, 971 


14, 388, 794 


9, 400, 403 


20,807,345 


6,423,663 




fFriitice , 


17,173,378 
561 , 2:57 
310,076 


9, 170, 297 

29, 293 

3,235,299 


8, 649, 684 
27,970 

308,288 


7, 761, 331 
1, 194, 522 
2, 232, 234 


7,666,722 

400,275 
7, 812, 688 


2, 308, 098 

9, 600 

6,461,743 


FreneU coUniic'.i 


1895, F()ri'iu:n countries .,. 


Total 


19,615,771 
19,7;<),l .7" 

3, ()'»],('! { 


12,U\T13 


18,044,691 


12,435,888 


8,985,942 


11, 188, 087 


15, 879, 685 


7, 779, 441 


France ..... 


17,82(.,"r)0 
65 ], 3t)S 
1 J 0.129 


16,2J5,2(>1 
519,090 
651,4^41 


13,027,843 

411, 409 

6, 123, 813 


8, 799, 861 

40 

193, 548 


7,171,300 
1,064,218 
2, 284, 466 


2, 919, 377 

265, 029 

6, 155, 431 


2,411,165 

8, 022 

3,834,365 


French colonies 

1896'! Foreign countries 


T till 


21, 5 F), 02', 

" 17,:M)/2S1~ 

5MM17 

1,116,W) 


18,590,317 

790. M.^ 
3 r>, 031 


17,385,792 


19,563,065 


8,993,449 


10,519,984 


9,369,837 


5,748,552 


Franc^e 

Frencli colonies 


17,419,779 
631,456 
431,293 


13, 414, 336 
2,691,131 
5, 031, 184 


6,952,901 
52, 618 
226, 795 


6,961,946 
1, 033, 653 
2, 757, 446 


3, 834, 065 

266, 613 

10, 910, 385 


3, 331, 440 

1,345 

3,712,239 


189"-' Foreign countries 


Total ,. •.- 


19,316,003 


16, 307, 776 


18, 482, 528 


21, 136, 651 


7,232,314 


10,753,045 


15,011,063 


7,045,024 






20, 387. 355 

054, 405 

1, 303, 100 


16, 589, 521 

, 967, 483 

108, 460 


18,090,838 
578,676 
358, 843 


19, 750, 933 
3, 383, 058 
6,012,764 


6,496,050 
20, 340 
825, 389 


11, 718, 456 
1, 784, 597 
2,461,360 


3, 040, 844 

549, 630 

4,305,993 


3,497,767 

4, 284 

3,234,677 


French colonies 

1898 Foreign countries -. 


Total 


22, 344, 860 


17,665,464 


19, 027, 857 


29, 146, 755 


6,841,779 


15,964,413 


7, 896, 467 


6,736,728 




fFrftnce .... ........... .... . 


24, 212, 270 

721,984 

1, 668, 893 


17,701,668 
780, 429 
225, 461 


14,348,944 
867,563 
140,971 


17,927,210 

821,108 

5,298,107 


6,447,252 
20,021 
876,803 


11,868,599 
1, 333, 153 
2, 216, 745 


2, 983, 083 

978,238 

5,322,029 


3, 480, 392 

748 

5,432,057 


Frencli colonies 


1S9S\ Foreign countries , 


Total 


26, 603, 147. 


18,707,558 


15,357,475 


23,546,425 


6,844,076 


15,418,467 


9, 283, 350 


8, 913, 197 
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Tahiti. 


INDO-CHINA. 


Guinea. 


Ivory coast. 


Daliomey. 


Congo. 


MayottG. 


Madagascar. 




Cochin China 
and Cambodia. 


Anam. 


Tonquin. 


Grand total. 


Francs. 
1,387 


Francs, 


Francs. 


I&ancs. 


Francs. 


Italics. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 
1,09^,376 

5s,\i:5 

116,2'a 


Francs. 

116,137 

us, 51 8 

1,29.\022 


Francs. 




1, 447, 733 

316. 632 

5f), 063, 942 






23, 678 

""2,h()¥,mo 




106,531,192 




3, 032, 937 


88,775, -Mil 


3, 034, 774 


57,858,307 




2, 529, 278 


l,273,5h3 

1, 171,S29 
11,'. >J 
'l(>.3i'3 


3'>5. 1'n 
u. 100 

1,T3,707 

3 , 900, 29S 

422, 0(50 

326,2(19 

3,96J,1?<3 


199,9;:t.('J2 




304, 593 

2, 952 

3, 199, 864 


2,318,996 

2,720 

54, 673, 403 

56, 995, 119 




2, 440, 393 








5, 184, 846 
7, 625, 239 


^7 6>0"i ■>! "> 






3,507,409 




1,5(,3jiv6 

819,117 

5^.,)5^ 

123, J21 


1 '.] i)s7 vo-i 






344, 137 


5, 534, 888 

'242, 450 

61,291,606 




OOJ , 646 








4, 218, 815 




1,958,530 


8 s ''SCv 7 '. { 






4, 562, 952 


67, 068, 944 




2,560,176 


1.03(>.s2) 

l,(>''^. ^:u 

')^. 921 

IK), 262 


2, 709 4:^2 

i,or-),9';9 

2.N, 1 In 
1,519,233 

2, 879. <- IS 

1, '^77, SOI 

•>^,:;20 

1,7.1], 178 


i'-8 ^H\ ',y\ 






218, 581 

170,107 

3, 051, 112 


1,821,209 

813, 720 

71,571,927 


69, 896 
3," 443," 792' 


335, 397 
i6,'3i5,'629' 


612,000 
3,'40(),"557' 


1, 412, 912 
'""2," 325,' 792" 


1, 583, 174 

15. 649 

5, 6t;i, 088 


350, 743 
""2,'i47,'89i' 


J03,7-'-I,3tS 

3..r(.2. 1 jl 

124.0;.; 1.1 03 


3,439,860 


80, 706, 856 


3, 513, 688 


10,851,026 


4,012.559 


3, 738, 734 


7,259,510 


2,498,637 


1.273,55-1 


231. 3 r;,. '92 


375, 015 

279, 773 

2, 950, 527 


10, 509, 599 

428, 565 

69,870,313 


249, 433 
2,'678,'696" 


312,930 

100 

9, 960, 119 


625, 000 
'""4,"i76,'698' 


1,386,062 

* ""'2*976,' 034 


2, 353, 8«2 
"""6,'479,"57<y 


411,740 

9, 60<> 
1,890,668 


1 . 47 17^'9 
1 ! , 96 1 
46, 303 


120,9M,618 

1,215,3<;0 

121,355,126 


3, 605, 315 


80, 808, 477 


2. 328, 123 


10, 273, 149 


4,801,698 


4, 362, 096 


8, 833, 461 


2,345,014 


1,5^3,096 


3,317.3(V2 

" "'^.7i.':^(r 

4U),3t.^ 
2,.^2:'> (»21 

i :*.,737,99t 

1 3311S^ 
1 73,r.(i0 
i 2,567,071 


219, 582, 104 


126, 257 

307,463 

2, 706, 984 


11,116,348 

116,851 

76, 416, 840 


151,094 


351,789 

1,000 

12, 955, 330 


650, 000 
"4,' 572*177" 


1,127,869 
""2,"94i,7>46" 


2,725,570 

8, 245 

7, 239, 888 


1,443,010 

11,000 

4, 538, 087 


915. v.n 
15,0,;; 
98, -216 


122,411,318 

4,062,068 

138,730,167 


2,398,409 


3, 140, 704 


87, 650, 039 


2,549,503 


13,311,119 


5,222,177 


4, 069, 409 


9,973,703 


5, 992, 687 


l,09H,h'.U 


265, 203, 5S3 


233, 589 


11, 621, 479 

234,826 

73, 388, 180 


140, 52*2 

699 

1,926,032 


751,728 

1,120 

8,231,565 


674, 498 
4," 555," 878" 


1,091,628 
'""2^6i4,'823" 


3,941,354 

4, 997 

6, 575, 517 


645, 254 

6,063 

4,297,466 


912,52.! 
51,160 
31,215 


102, 468, 706 

3,616,306 

127, 349, 337 


2,429,771 


2, 663, 360 


85, 244, 485 


2, 067, 253 


8, 984, 413 


5, 230, 376 


3, 706, 451 


10, 521, 868 


4, 948, 783 


1.021,89^ 


1 2,971,K1I 

" "7'>1,132 

322.636 

2,519,183 


233, 4G4, 319 


40, 231 

30 

3, 229, 620 


7, 943, 334 

417, 298 

70,091,649 


96, 802 


1, 636, 321 

150 

6, 272, 213 


699, 078 
104, 405 

4, 922, 658 


2,235,669 

1 , 352 

2, 162, 766 


3,885,211 
11,120 

5, 328, 100 


628,315 

526 

4,117,003 


1,(N0,60.) 
95, If.O 
30,125 


107, 161, 01 3 

4,(;23,779 

120, 949, 712 


2,301,808 


3,269,381 


78, 502, 281 


2, 398, 610 


7, 908, 684 


5, 787, 141 


4, 399, 787 


9,224,491 


4, 745, 844. 


1, 205, 885 


1 8,605,951 


232, 734, 614 


811,035 


11,476,911 

2,846,785 
80, 367, 991 


316, 504 


1,494,386 

10, 145 

18,485,825 


623,742 

52,212 

6, 019, 322 


2,241,884 

1,545 

2, 475, 232 


1,514,811 

12, 874 

4,251,173 


835, 487 

457 

4, 442, 073 


1, 085, 375 
78, 497 
32, 907 


1,193,991 

325, 941 
2, 822, 500 


105, 950, 757 

9, 385, 551 

148,374,349 


2, 839, 633 


2, 236, 415 


3,150,668 


94,691,687 


2,552,910 


19, 990, 356 


6,725,276 


4, 718, 661 


5,578,858 


5, 278, 077 


1, 196, 779 


4, 342, 432 


263, 710, 657 


102,154 


24, 932, 794 

3, 476, 500 

79,601,028 


254,216 


924, 752 

4, 480 

15,496,061 


420,690 

133, 919 

7, 245, 359 


935, 075 

516 

3,111,565 


2, 177, 916 

9, 088 

5, 351 , 725 


1, 487, 887 

2, 847 

4, 204, 570 


773,866 
64, 23;? 
27, 233 


1, 867, 301 

424, 026 

2,683,222 


133, 448, 4 17 

12, 058, 084 

141,510,177 


2,858,180 


2, 821, 148 


2, 960, 334 


108,010,322 


3, 075, 364 


16,425,293. 




5,047,156 


7, 538, 759 


5, 695, 304 


865,336 


4,974,549 


287, 016, 708 




446, 994 


19,101,860 
1, 564, 140 
90, 338, 950 


727,401 


2, 113, 596 

39, 586 

18,211,665 


747, 373 

214,475 

8, 499, 648 


2,605,440 

22, 515 

3,235,300 


3,433,705 

8, 090 

9, 278, 395 


1, 608, 173 

515 

5, 016, 353 


1, 191, 705 
93,857 
24,370 


4,838,292 

606, 843 

2,601,273 


135,753,95-t 
7 573 ''()5 


3,111,439 


5, 840, 090 


166,838,519 


3, 628, 433 


111,004,950 


6,567,491 


20, 364, 847 


9,461,496 


5, 863, 255 


12, 720, 190 


6,625,041 


1, 309, 932 


8, 046, 408 


310,166,738 
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Value of Imports of Fbench Colonies during the Yeae 1896, divided accoeding to Classes of Merchandise. 

[From Britisli Consular Report.] 



AETICLES. 



Li ve animn Is 

Aniiiuil producti*, liides, etc 

Fish 

Aiiiiaal jjubxtanecs for medicines and 

ppff UTHOry 

Cere.'dHnnii 11r>nr , 

Vegetc'.bles, fniit^, and ^eeds , 

C«)lonifd proilnets , 

( >i N and vegeta ble esj?f nees 

1 >rngs 

Timber , 

Vegetable Hbc^r?:, etc 

f-Hurits. wiri'^"', oic 

liniiding iptune, mineral combustibles, 

Ptr 



< 'l>('nii''a 1 pr(>f\ tif-tv 

Coloring inatiA^rs 

"51 jp-ns and liircads 

IV-tn t i 1 e^^ 

rfipcr, nriiitcd matter, etc 

Dro'-r'rd skin^ and hir< 

JMaf'binery, liardware, tools, metal 

goo(.l«, et<' 

Aim'i and Hinniunilioii 

"l^inumre and woodwork 

Musiea I instrunient;^ 

Matting, wicker work, etc 

Poib^y and g'a ^s*ware. 

Dye 

CiothiuL'' 

Sundry jirodnet.s and mannfactnred 

goods 



MARTINIQUE. 



French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 



£ 

98 
9,517 
48, 194 

83 

29, 205 

1, 112 

40,975 

12,S75 

237 

2, 952 

199 

60, 352 

10.435 

12,230 
6,696 
2, 198 
5,803 

64,15^4 
5,779 

16,052 

30.342 
4,680 
4, 476 
686 
1, 8S0 
7, 450 
1, 094 



Total 

Grand total. 



42, 301 



421,510 



Foreign 
goods. 



17, 617 

47,886 

1,542 



100, 0'^ 

4S7 

CO, 067 

23, 642 

9 

26, 453 

239 

4, 393 

79, 358 

458 

68, 749 

24 

49 

20,216 

169 

247 

2,999 

S99 

22, 741 

50 

1,562 

214 



', 386 



906,456 



GUADELOUPE. 



French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 



7, 893 
40,809 



23,395 

920 

17,255 

20.894 



1,130 

9 

62,540 

1,964 
8,697 
S3, 870 

2,020 
5, 906 

89, 853 
3,547 

16, 201 

98, 049 

282 

1, 331 

671 

1, 560 

6,976 



15, 835 
42, 562 



Foreign 
goods. 



£ 
20,149 
100,636 
1,847 



13: 



780 

261 

5,705 

13,074 



27, S26 

50 

2,422 

SI, 013 

1,843 

25,089 

25 

531 

21,033 



2,246 

4 

5,011 

99 

463 

304 



S36 
12,462 



453,817 t ^106, 263 



8G0, 080 



French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 



£ 

29, 370 
21, 547 
82, 354 



30, 112 

568 

1,772 

6,705 



5, 567 

53 

91,151 

17, 045 
4,351 

22, 061 
2,923 
7, 733 
102, 371 
8, 151 
9, 945 

48, 175 

310 

8,207 



70, 061 



Foreign 
goods. 



£ 

3,342 
65,990 
S,401 



219, 621 

'638 

5,^^>8 

2, 159 



3,844 

07 

3,106 

9,387 

2,230 

2,062 

16 

257 

11,694 

895 

377 

4,533 

3 

245 



6,010 



521,199 I 345,648 



866,847 



FEENCH GUIANA. 



French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 



£ 
233 
27,220 
4,149 



S3, 220 

534 

15,017 

8,094 

55 

19 

169 

58,735 

2,814 

3, 687 

1,248 

805 

500 

30,080 

1,600 

7,664 

6,724 

1, 279 

1.598 

'233 

787 

2, 610 

13 



29,756 



288,903 



Foreign 
goods. 



£ 
23,872 
22,641 

4, 113 



18,219 

213 

10,055 

1, 592 

12 

5,744 

5 

2,006 

8,891 

1,341 

205 

2 

72 

3,429 

237 

102 

958 
92 
1,754 
22 
23 
71 



French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 



£ 
250 
18, 892 
891 

12 

SO, 289 

2, 278 

40, 293 

28,709 

298 

5, 154 

35 

' 52,549 

13, 673 
2,640 
1,531 

4, 548 

30,580 

183, 371 

4,601 

5,887 

28,479 

8, 756 

5,486 

233 

109 

6,531 



3,290 



103,961 



342,864 



47.463 



Foreign 
goods. 



705 

,780 
188 



6, 927 
54, 755 
54, 935 

5, 350 



FRENX'H GUINEA. 



French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 



1,149 
152 



1,723 

34 

1,003 

573 



14, 332 

70 
13, 058 

25, 282 

2, 500 

409 1 

384 I 

6^298 i 

250. 9fK) I 

801 I 

1,269 : 

f 

4,810 : 

4,840 : 

1, 9i>0 ! 

52 i 

111 ; 

3,714 ! 

20 ; 



794 



18,172 



2, 942 

1, 640 
88 
220 
197 
S7 
944 
252 
169 

3,252 

1,640 

205 

36 

142 

404 

06 



3,126 



473,121 



20,788 



Foreign 
goods. 



86 
, 163 
183 



7,100 

] , 065 

10,802 

617 



1,826 
100 

8,497 

3,200 

1, 115 

5,807 

138 

l44 

81,153 
108 
102 

8, 156 

3,421 

1,740 

45 

109 

2, 608 

70 



1 , 036, 662 



Note.— In certain cases the specie imported is included in the French statistics under the head, "Machinery, hardware, tools, etc." The amounts are as 
follows: 



Guadeloupe 74, 849 

French G uinea ., 1 , 215 

I V or y C oa s t 19,598 

Dahomey 24,076 

Kongo 3,951 



Indian settlements 

St. lierre and Miquelon . 
Tahiti 



59-4 
3, 218 

2, 997 



Total 130,498 



Value of Exports of French Colonies during the Year 1896, divided according to Classes of Products. 



CLASSES OF MERCHANDISE. 


MARTINIQUE. 


GU.^DELOUPE. 


REUNION. 


1 

! FRENCH GUIANA. 


SENEGAL. 


FRENCH GUINEA. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
triejjf. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


I^lve animols ... .... 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 
131 
601 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

927 
2,958 


^ 


£ 
1.405 

1,459 


£ 
16, 249 

7,877 


Animal products, raw hide?, etc 


1,621 




286 








846 


4, 6.59 


Fish.... 








208 


Ivory, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, 
etc . 


160 

312 




289 










353 




192 
131 

4, 486 

128 

22, 220 


571 

300 

17, ISO 


Cerei' Is and flour 






1,170 

190 

689,577 

18, 812 


5,174 








Vegetables, fruits, and seeds 

{\>lon la 1 products 


225 
411,445 




7, 942 
653, 156 


140 
699 


141 

331 

2, 330 

254 


.......... 


256, 794 


107,923 


143 


16, 460 




Oils and vegetable CRsences 





135, 610 


7, 142 


142, 320 


Tindicr.' 


6, 432 




18,900 






Vegc'table fiber? 






1,383 












177 


Drugs , 


1,598 
215, 722 





















Spi rituous liquors ... 


288 


1 31, 091 

1 


167 


34, 680 


228 




( 






, , ,, 




Building stone, mineral combustibles, 
etc . , 


1,256 
337,762 


6,580 










Metals 














5, 976 


1 




864 


Ch emieal products 






1 




1 










Yarns and threads 







i .. . 




1 957 


f 












Textiles 






1 




1 :. 












Furniture and woodwork 














i 




i 






Matting, wiekerworlc, etc. 










.. .. 






! 


, 


i 






I*otterv and glassware . . - - . 


153 
862 
144 



















1 






D\ cp! 




2,345 
52 




















S lindrv exj)orts. ..... 


87 


si 


507 


155 


165 


152 1 


1,017 


256 


43 


8,863 




Total 


698, 674 


.filR 


714,061 


ros7 


648, 008 


22,017 


342,447 


7 R7« i 


403, 63,5 


119, 9S0 


30, 064 


193, 901 










Total exportation of colonial goods 

Impor ts reexported 


699, 192 
152, 887 


715, 148 
21,102 


670, 025 
18, 520 


350, 025 
6,150 


523 
251 


615 
159 


223,965 

5, 22'7 




Grand total ... 


852 ft^q 


736 2."ir) 


688 545 


856 U/.f^i 1 


774 


774 


229 TQ'> 


















1 




j 



Note.— In certain cases specie is included among the imports reexported. The amounts are as follows: JE 

Martinique , 24 , 800 

French Guiana 6, 01 1 

Tahiti.... , 1,042 

French G uinea 1 , 188 



Total 33,041 
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Yalue op Imports of French Colonies during the Year 1896, divided according to Classes of Merchandise. 

[From British Consular Report.] 



IVOEY COAST. 


DAHOMEY. 


KONGO. 


MAPAGAS- 
CAB. 


ST. riETtRE AN0 

MIQUELON. 


COCHIN CHINA AKB 
CAMBODIA. 


ANAM. 


TONKIN. 


French 

and 

French 

colonial 

goods. 


Foreign 

goods. 


French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 


Foreign 

goods. 


French 

and 

French 

colonial 

goods. 


Foreign 
goods. 


Total im- 
ports. 


French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 


Foreign 
goods. 


' French 

and 

French 

colonial 

goods. 


Foreign 
goods. 


French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 


Foreign 
goods. 


French 

and 
French 
colonial 
goods. 


Foreign 
goods. 


£ 

805 
1, 380 

304 


£ 

2 

3,035 

334 


£ 

8 

1,390 

84 


£ 

130 

1,737 

200 


£ 

391 
3,825 

340 


^6 

4,699 
3, 265 

3 

4,540 

80 

5, 858 
506 

""'*i,'645' 

8 

10,187 

1,999 

3, 040 ' 

3, 756 

37G 

56, 016 

368 
439 

11,970 

6, 308 

1, 349 

514 

408 

7,290 

51 


£ 

11,642 
11,958 
1, 658 

243 

29, 372 

880 

15, 490 

3,470 

215 

5, 739 

550 

67,000 

1,763 

37, 160 

4,164 

2, 817 

f 1,787 

t 282, 888 

5, 390 

5,567 

25,804 

1, 114 

1, 114 

805 

874 

7,500 

20 


£ 

30 
6, 72;^ 
26, 105 

5 
3, 861 

315 

8, 615 

8,022 

25 

131 

4'27 

37,256 

792 

1, 730 

25,911 

1,260 
10,416 
18,916 

987 
3, 885 

15, 397 

577 

1,298 

137 

292 

3,193 


£ 

8,711 
15, 131 
2, 007 


£ 

9 

7, 683 

518 

128 

9. 893 

1,273 

125, 868 

7, 464 

14 

438 

561 

67, 834 

24,500 
33, 686 

8, 657 

6, 442 

4, 112 

259, 242 

8, 4.52 
3,813 

90, 133 

5, 051 

1,398 

408 

536 

15, 222 

99 


£ 

4, 697 
10, 430 

7,279 

50," 223' 

48, 380 
55, 673 
137, 6^12 
8, 693 
11, 658 
11,049 
11,051 

160, 714 

115, 973 

4, 492 

3, 248 
48, 053 
363, 787 
63, 826 
4, 255 

47, 466 

14, 185 

13, 166 

1,081 

7, 217 
27, 656 
15, 896 


£ 


£ 

300 
508 
188 

■■""i;%7'' 

718 

12, 399 

081 

13, 915 

21 

41 

675 

7, 205 

2,235 

437 

191 

46, 900 

11,172 

23,819 

158 

i 

4, 184 

1,671 

690 

228 

518 

6, 290 

926 


£ 

434 

12, 697 

1,101 

240 

21,110 

1,674 

17; 826 

6, 785 

102 

442 

Km 

127,812 

10, 204 

7,' 871 
4,283 
2, 093 
87,806 
13, 407 
7,581 

43, 035 
31,741 
2, 0^'5 

650 

55t> 

10, 376 

22 


£ 
8 710 


201 
30 

163" 

40 
192 

77 


13,174 

1,717 


947 
84 
700 
156 
4 
372 

4, 609 

783 
328 

1, 957 

141 

73 

1,805 
505 
175 

9, 686 

498 

4,291 

73 

64 

768 


4,090 

45 

8, 746 

136 

3 

1,082 

5 

23, 224 

1, 767 

2,063 

1, 960 

310 

2,172 

36, 712 

229 

360 

20, 859 

24, 684 

4,939 

189 

217 

2,814 


2, 592 

55 

5,317 

633 


5, 994 

1,553 

26,031 

260 

2 

2,305 

260 

50,776 

2,861 

5,083 

6,225 

339 

4,848 

64,758 

256 

379 

26, 210 

1,411 

5,225 

175 

330 

7,042 

708 

1, 456 

15,573 


2,142 
108 

1,333 
438 

646* 

10 
18,202 

1, 683 
135 

1,456 
749 

\ 3,633 

277 

028 

10, 253 

4,100 

1, 992 

13 

607 

1,045 


17, 044 
915 

14, 731 
721 


21,920 
8,701 
31 , 7C.7 
2(), 279 
41,625 


1,565 


9, 081 

70 

6,664 

12,4-iO 
2, 131 

17, 356 
1,220 
7,701 1 
5, 890 
154 
2, 353 

8, 951 

6, 814 
41 
44 

1,774 

12t) 




32 

2,393 

744 

2, 507 
116 
43 
6 
310 
Am 
150 

1,007 

118 

51 

85 



141 


4.752 

7,786 

44.150 
12,411 

2, 265 

1,374 

145,118 

35, 811 
22, 355 

2,887 

23, 810 

4, 535 

4,591 

230 

4,408. 

20, 197 
3,354 


113,775 

1,935 
474 

1, 237 
90 
222 

7,073 
351 
105 

3,241 

1,025 

2,395 

29 

45 

551 

8 

683 

2,237 







1 




2, 138 


11,170 


5,910 


6,722 


27,530 


10,161 


19,011 


36, 740 


97,206 


1,029 


4,971 


1 34,529 


26, G75 


32, 551 


151,147 


1.47, 180 


238, 127 


1 59,482 i 180,482 


553, 976 


181,467 


161,717 


720, 174 


1.339,996 


j 9,909 1 M2,9S8 


1 479, 720 


518,458 


183 


698 


385 


,307 


1 189, 


964 




343, 214 


2,060,170 


! 152 


,897 


1 998,' 178 



Yalue of Exports of French Colonies dl^ing the Year 1896, divided according to Classes op Products. 



lYORY COAST. 


DAHOMEY. 


KONGO. 


MADAGAS- 
CAR. 


ST. PIERRE AND 
MIQUELON. 


COCHIN CHINA AND 
CAMBODIA. 


ANA3f. 

1 


TONKIN, 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonics. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


Total ex- 
ports. 


Franco 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
conn- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonies. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


France 

and 
colonics. 


Foreign 
coun- 
tries. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 
1, 501 


£ 


£ 
1C>8 


£ 

16,419 

24,566 


£ 


£ 


£ 

130 
6,845 
2, 474 

4,328 

232, 355 

10, 759 

68,989 

963 

308 


£ 

15,394 
92, 940 
316,105 

5. 469 

2, 152; 343 

11, 066 

3,381 

3, 942 

1,740 

53, 690 

370 


£ 


£ 

8, 308 
3,020 
2,271 

1,077 

3, 709 

1,950 

53,602 

2,008 

849 

2,176 

983 


£ 


£ 

1,276 
*^7 708 




677 






145 
303, 662 


257 
m, 469 


1,054 


14,820 

288 

781 






15, 120 






7,966 

283 
91 151 




1,026 

159 

5, 791 




5,992 


04, 206 


a56 
7,375 


163 












2, 662 
3,725 
62, 691 
3,598 


82,138 


146,855 




8, 190 

491 

74, 771 

9,014 










110 




2,490 
52,732 

3,127 
29,005 






2,616 




1.805 
14, 101 

886 
4,026 
1,195 

'^04 


34, 205 

22, 245 

518 


72, 131 


41,470 


7, 802 
9,035 






29, 380 
2,178 


























800 














































599 
4,443 












420 


756 


60 598 


15, 836 


20,533 
















1,776 

2,296 

481 

382 

615 

5, 241 




1 341 


















3,390 




165 
























1 










102 






381 






258 
783 




287 


109 

177 
430 


788 












2,827 


945 




494 
18,193 






" 








923 




1,724 














































2, 690 
2,636 




i6,'6o5 

j 2,978 


82 


64 


1,052 


6 


278 


229 


393 


68 


238 


my 


39,022 




5, 061 




88,594 


85,218 


155, 321 


205,053 


23,107 


157,869 


142,809 


306,192 


67, 909 


328, 877 


2, 706, 253 


3,833 


91,160 


53,975 i 245,328 


173;812 
436 


360;374 
4,952 


180,976 
6,977 


374; 101 
42,531 


3,030,130 

73,870 


94, 993 


'>9q 3Q;j 




13, 713 






174,248 


365,326 


187,953 


142,809 


416, 632 


3,109,000 


94, 993 


313,016 
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COMMERCE OF ALGERIA WITH FRANCE AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN 1889-1898. 

Tlie British vice-consul, Mr. Drummond-IIay, in a recent report to the British Government, states that the general commerce of 
Algeria with France and foreign countries for the decade 1889 to 1898 (imports and exports included) has had an average volume esti- 
mated at 524,794,988 francs a year. This sum is an increase of 111,098,372 francs on the average for the preceding decade. The percent- 
age of trade with the mother country has increased in the same period from 67.7 to 78.4 per cent of the whole. 

AVith respect to imports, the increase in the average value has been 32,091,352 francs in the last ten years, while the export average 
has gone up from 178,190,809 francs to 257,645,570 francs, a difference of 79,454,701 francs. 

The total excess of imports over exports from 1879 to 1888 was 573,149,967 francs, while from 1889 to 1898 it was only 95,038,480 
francs. 

During the year 1898 the general commerce of Algeria with the mother country, foreign countries, French colonies and protectorates 
attained a total (imports and exports included) of 587,991,745 francs. This is an increase of 15,362,255 francs on the i)revious year. The 
details are as follows: 



IMPORTS. 


Francs. 


EXPOFvTS. 


Francs, 


Freneli x>rodu('ta 

Foreign prodinjtsimported tlirough France 
or directly fi'oni foreign countries 

Totsi I, 3^98 


225,535,389 
76, 687, 6G9 


From Algeria to France during 1898 

To foreiirn countries 


232,130,851 
5G, G3I, 836 


Total 


288, 768, 687 
11,550,747 


302,228,058 

12,088,922 


Equivalent in pounds sterling 


Equivalent in pounds sterling 



Importations into Algeria, 1897 and 1898. 
[From official publications of tlie French Government.] 



RETICLES. 



Arms, powder, and ammunition. 

Seagoi ug vessels. 

Butter and clieese 



** hr,uu*^' 

fkiio^.. 
Ikilos.. 



Beer. — .- 

Jewelry and clockwork 

Fancy artieleH, fans, brushes, and buttons | iV.i?J-':' 

fl.OlK) kilos... 



Timber 

Candles of all sorts , 

Coffee 

Carriages and parts of carriages — 

Cereals (grain and flour) , . . 

Hats of straw, bark, or esparto, etc. 
Horses 



-tL 



r: 



Itiinii'--. 

jklln-.. 

Umuc-s. 

ik^lo-i.. 

Unities. 

jCquinlals .. 
"•\francs 

/kilos.. 
I Iran OS. 

(head.. 
i francs. 

Chocolate >^}^ 

Colore {tames: 

^. _^„^ J kilos.. 

^OVV^^ •----ifranes. 

Brandies, spirite, or liquors {fraiics^!?!^; * 

Medicinal herbs {francs 

Thread of all sorts. -•--■{Sines. 

Cast-iron, iron, and steel - -{f/ancs! 

Preserved fruit, sweet biscuits, sirui>s, sweets, Jkilos . . 

and jams - ffrancs 

Fruit, feible, dry or preserved ISmcs! 

Sowing seeds {fmms. 

fkilos 
Grease, animal ifrancs! 

Heal, semolina, pearled grain, macaroni, etc . . -{^^^ncs* 

coal {S*-^!!:-; 

Oils, pure (olive oil included) {ft-ancs' 

Oil of petroleum (refined and heavy) {Cranes' 

Oils, volatile, and essences {brines! 



1898 



French by 
origin or by 
injportulion 
to France. 



r>M.l61 
T*U,;,7a7 



From French' 
bonde*! ware-; 
houses and | 
from foreign 
countries. 



;i 



, '.",'7, S7- 



i, /.6,'M)1 

J, i;5i),:.(d 
G'u . nj(; 
4,:~)[-7 ;U2 
2l.-,>5 
2,llr-;:.0''l> 
2,1 i'J, 760 



1, 
1.5t'>, 

8.o.;s. 



11) 



2:17. (.ii;J 

8,2lLM',t.) 

10,75q 

7]<i.6n) 

270 

279, 5,S0 

106, .I6S 

310, iOl 

901,. S08 

071,120 

563, 203 

1, '101. SOI 

SO.'.jfUJ 

4,427,7<v; 

1.V2, 010 

40 1. 253 

1,50S,U27 

2, 630/, 09 

21,127,218 

3, 31 6, 070 

765, 693 

1,042,710 

l,53i,703 

708, 2.S0 

254, 304 

279, 734 

1,719,778 

1,15-4,899 

6,631,871 

1, 980, 275 



6, 964, 628 
3, 163, 223 
3, 684, 738 

523, 430 
12,851 

449, 629 



1, no 



i,';'i'. JO 



0," 



.'15 



7,302,'y 11) 

j.hCl 

'.),.. '2 

21,SJ5 

21 k 1.,} 

1'),(171 

3,017.112 

Kk'.'i^ 

4.10v'm2 
6,0o.,00-^ 

30.4-7 

7.J0, 072 

12,957,:Vh) 

](.: 

2, t)'U 

413 

453, 600 

719 

2, 157 

18,854 

15,478 

7,432 

33,038 

232 

23, 976 

25,45-4 

74,779 

145,965 

297, 406 

211, 245 

18, 378 

61,767 

64,024 

8,411,613 

1,273,249 

24,228 

25,439 

22, 357 

16,768 

19,863 

7,020 

6,258,720 

10,096,742 

3,807,966 

1,519,782 

6,500,869 

768,079 

3.029 

173,660 



Total. 



582, 571 

1,067,266 

6,380 

1,28U,210 

2, "02, 586 

4, 936, 2' ;0 

8,466,637 

1, 560, 302 

1, 210, 020 

691,859 

4,721,421 

42, 025 

6, 000, 121 

2, 169, 999 

2, 603, 999 

4, 493, 680 

6, 067, 169 

1, 568, 257 

3, 057, 507 

968, 575 

21,240,585 

40, 922 

719, 262 

722 

733, 100 

107, 187 

321, 561 

923, 662 

986, 598 

570, 635 

1,437,929 

81, 19-- 

4, 451, 762 

178,373 

479,032 

1, 744, 892 

2, 928, 115 

21,338,493 

3, 335, 357 

817, 460 

1, 106, 764 

4, 943, 406 

1, 981, 5;^ 

278, 532 

305, 173 

1,742,135 

1,171,667 

5, 651, 734 

1,987,295 

5,258,720 

10,096,742 

10,772,594 

4, 683, 005 

10, 185, 607 

1,291,509 

15,880 

623,289 



1897 



French by 
origin or by 
importation 

to France. 



From French 
bonded ware- 
houses and 
from foreign 
countries. 



544,430 
1,874,626 



2,336,649 
4,0')7,71() 
3. o-j'n 728 
3, i"">,:'7'S 
],2;j.;ui 

6 It t, 619 

5, 2^s. 'U5 

20, 641 

2,077,071 

2, 11 -.007 

2,5J1,(>08 

J, 019 

I, Ml 

315,70! 

1.05Klt2 

5,301 98.i 

4 1 , 7,)0 

857.970 

7, i^H) 

76, S60 

87,010 

261,030 

1,000.810 

l,OUk]U 

241,700 

403, 755 

73, 073 

4, 062, 841 

156,957 

374,487 

1,157,429 

2, 153, 619 

20, 029, 349 

2, 949, 523 

720, 573 

970, 479 

2,500,197 

940, 282 

172, 160 

184,211 

1, 617, 065 

892,459 

5, 190, 988 

1,725,409 



6,905,877 

8,450,445 

4,050,886 

550, 460 

1,993 

76,645 



Total. 



1,081 

18, 654 

4,575 

1, 087, 085 

526. 718 

864,039 

4,063 

2, 032 

64. 955 

17, 608 

146, 781 

10,919 

4, 426, -103 

4,b58 

4,900 

4, 482, 422 

6, 090, 094 

10, 307 

39, 292 

587, 976 

8,492,235 

1, 321 

7, 503 

338 

347, 600 

849 

2, 547 

15, 026 

17, 985 

7,621 

35, 350 

106 

7,478 

40, 421 

120, 677 

214, 937 

523, 568 

283, 203 

50, 866 

65, 105 

78, 545 

4,144,448 

1, 178, 598 

48, 989 

47, 960 

20,042 

11,309 

17, 214 

5,336 

4,840,985 

8,423,314 

3, 096, 192 

1, S22, 353 

4,949,682 

558,155 

2,271 

80,300 



545, 511 
1, 893; 280 
4,575 
1,087,085 
2, 863, 397 
4,910.679 
3,333,711 
1,50'\410 
1,307,296 

658, 257 
5, 435, 126 
61 , 560 
6, 504, 374 
2, 122, 165 
2, 546, 508 
4, 483, 471 
6, 097, 971 

835, 101 
1, 093. 734 

722, 067 

13, 794, 218 

43, 071 

865, 473 
8,024 

424, 360 
87,859 

263,577 
1,015,866 
1,064,429 

252, 321 

439, 105 

73,179 

4,070,319 

197, 378 

495. 164 
1, 372, 366 
2, 677, 187 
20, 312, 552 
3,000,389 

785, 678 
1, 049, 024 
6,644,645 
2, 118, 880 

221,099 

232,171 
1, 637, 107 

903, 768 
5,208,202 
1,730,745 
4,840,985 
8,423,314 
10.002,069 
4, 772, 798 
9,000,5(>8 
1,108,615 
4,264 

156,945 



DIFFERENCES IN QUAN- 
TITIES AS C0MPASEI> 
Wrm THE RESULTS 
OF 1897. 



Increase. Decrease. 



37, 060 

1,805 



I 33, 602 
I 



j- 47, 834 
}- 10,209 
\ 1, 233, 156 
i 246,508 



70, 811 



19, 534 



2,149 
7,302 



92, Wi 



19,005 



1,701,239 



1 Tons measurement. 
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ARTICLES. 



Vegetables, fresh, preserved, and salted {[ranefi 

Vegetables, dry, tlieir flours, and potatoes "j i>Iih's' 

Machines and machinery <j j^.I n^s^ * i 

Marble of all kinds... -f!vl!f v' 

Building materials {fSm-s^^'"^"! 

Medicines 



1898 



Freneh bv ^^^^ French 
.J2J^^J^L bonded ware 



origin or ]j^ 
importation 
to France, 



Furniture and woodwork 

M'ules 

Tools and me tal work 

Kubber and gutta-percha articles 

Skin and leather articles 

Paper, cardboard, books, and engravings , 

Perfumery and soap 

Skins and furs, raw 

Bki ns, prepared , 



jki](>s.. 
Ii'r-incs. 
(kiios.. 
)ir;nics. 
fhead.. 

JkilO'^ ,. 
ifrMDcs. 
|kiK.= .. 
\fr;incs, 
(kilos., 
llrancs. 
(kilos .. 
1 mines. 
I kilos .. 
"llrancs. 
j kilos., 
jirancs. 
IkiJos.. 
"ii'raTus. 
)kiloH.. 



Fish, fresh, dry, salted or otherwise preserved . . >,^^ j^^.,^ 



Pottery and glass.... 

Chemical products 

Rice, its 'flour, and semolina 

Silk 



jkilos.. 
■ |fraTM'<. 

(kilos.. 
'\frnnc.-t. 

(kilos.. 
■"( francs 

/kih^H 



B"ipi^- IIE' 

Sugar, raw and refined 

Tobacco in leaf 



(kilos 

*|fr;uics. 

Jkilos .. 

' (mines. 

Tobacco, manufactured j J•^!/p^>^■ 

Cotton tissues and ribbons -j fjl^J^^^'j.^" 

Woolen tissues and ribbons 



Jkilos. 
■|i" 



Flax, hemp, and ramie tissues and ribbons . . 

Silk tissues and ribbons 

J utc tissues 

Basket work 

Ready-made clothes and linen 



/l-iJos.. 
* (f nines. 



Ikih 

llrauc". 

jkilos.. 
'Ifraucs. 

Jkilos.. 
■ I francs. 

jkilo'^ .. 
■\ franco. 

Meat, fresh, salted or otherwise preserved [rnlncs 



fhectol iters. 
1 francs , 

/kilos.. 

(francs, 



Wines, ordinary, and liquor 

Zinc 

Parcels post. -{Sue; 

Other articles -fej^s: 

Total (francs) 

Increase in value, 1898 francs . . 



879, 693 

415,294 

25,551,079 

2,9l^t;, J92 

5, ;jo"), SOD 

6,(w{).5'iS 

1,521,271 

;^1V,:.55 

97S,2',r> 

2,7()5,0(i5 

107,;-; 11 

r>h7,7l9 
'I.'^,,;i7i,i;i8 

lU,S!(j.99!) 
1)52 

Gor>, m 

16. 190,MW 

y,79i.o')<> 

so, 257 
059. 797 
5:15.{",1() 
7. 91 7. 51, S 
6,.S7.>.t;o;', 
4,757.910 
9, 291 >, 2.;.S 
4,7l)],-'-S7 

;i25.t;27 

01.s..1'.'i) 

1,118,915 

0,919, J2I 

l.HlJ.r.jO 

i,ois,t;io 

]4,SiU.752 
4,0VJ. i*-.5 
14, 155,110 

3,9;n, 171 

0,0:^7,55;] 

i; 029, 7 12 

11,021 

321 , 79ri 

ll,5i;j,.r.>i 

14!02]S!59 

4,;j4o,^s;) 



ll.S'.'.S 

221, P.H 

8,92{),09! 

28,01t'.,20t) 

5r)7,220 

6,5rj,()*;i 

;j0].:;29 

i,r>;i 2«;i 

15,772 

95t),.5;U 

5,'.}Iti,l!0 

3,018,9:55 

2st;. ?m 

2^;{, S90 

7 i;i 950 

P2,911.S.-)0 

1,107.510 

2, r/22, HS] 

;J0, 214 

3,020,490 

530, 700 

358, 942 



30,394,335 
"' 6," 530,' 682" 



225,535,389 



houses and 

from foreign 

countries. 



9")'^,021 

4>2. ni 

5,11;;. 171 

9'^^. 4;is 

1,190,505 

3,52I.7<5S 

10,102 

11.32^ 

5,021 

11.127 

">. 907 

20. 122 
3(.,1.7-4 

S':.K "»i)0 

451,3.-')0 

5J'\fHj 

l.".J.} 

12, ')(.() 

1 1 , 127 

lit.. 007 

5S 111 

15 5. 31 S 

7,:to.i 

'1.752 

702.519 

1, (.44. 025 

24.955 

325. (>S2 

42>,93t 

30;,s;5 

8'*0.(;79 
2.3 r, 570 
95'), 4<)7 

].>i,sr) 

4 )S. (IV.) 

10.).00'i 

5. SI 2 

iso..^;',^ 
s.n, 1 12 

1 19. 01 5 

31, OW) 

10,099 

8V).'Jt3 

1,519. ] 23 

13l,Mt 

1, or., 7^8 

371, 1S9 

1,810, St )9 

iO.i, 102 

910,250 

T), 105 

273, 98 1 

3,345 

211,910 

21 , 090 

10. -m 

100,100 
101.9.35 

39, 0.-l 
699.311 
2S0, ,512 
429. 552 

2l,7S3 

832,119 

2,004,570 

080, 205 



10,055,391 



76, 687, 669 



Total. 



1,838.314 

S47,772 

30,604,^^.0 1 

3,^91.1)30 

(;.. 501,. 5(15 

«, 192,200 

1,531.433 

32s. SS3 

9.S3 310 

2,719, 192 

171. 21S 

70S, HI 

43,73s, ]'>2 

11,030,-^5 

2. t :9 

3,50|.9iO 

10.012, r>2 

10,.}Of),()M2 

.SI, 777 

072, -ri7 

, i r; > 



8,0f>3, 
0,934.017 
4,01 1. -J 'S 
9,207,<M1 ' 
1,70' ,u •» ' 
i,o;;o,ojr, i' 

3,292 >t . I 

1,17.; 9(»o I 

7,27,, US ' 
2,2S8,.5,s-t 
l,t/J),475 
15.75-1,431 ' 
4,270,011 1 
]5,40''\r>u7 I 
2,002,9^5 
0, 170,212 
1,739. 1"7 
17, 136 
50s. 12i) 
]2,3:r; 5<>n 
1, Si!. 717 
Il,0),l..")On 
1.3'^0,9^2 
Sh5,21.1 
1,519. 123 
J7o.<.7J: 
],239,um> 
9,29J.2SJ .. 
29,827,07"' ' 
070, *L- , 
7, 129, 320 

100, Ji/4 ' 
1,727,248 , 

19,117 
1,192,150 I 
5,337,H36 f 
3, 000, .521 i 
392,493 j 
3SS, H2') 
7.S3,047 
13,011,191 
1,451,022 
2,7.52,433 
54,997 
3, H52, 009 
3,201,2.0 
915,117 



',394,335 



16,586,073 



302, 223. 058 



1897 



French by 
origin or by 
importation 

to France. 



925, 786 

422, 378 

22,711,550 

2, 91 1 079 

3, 325, 502 

3, 795, 541 

1,524,594 

348,932 

888, 083 

2, 190, 013 

136, 121 

545, 973 

36, 383, -817 

9, 224, ,51 4 

699 

489, 300 

13,032,194 

8, 428, ,'S93 

00. 000 

518; 3ir> 

490,479 

7,767,103 

5,901,524 

4,788,753 

10, 259, h;3 

4, O.SU, lis 
189, 880 
300,580 

1,008,115 

5, 965, 292 
1,914,4 77 
1, 209, 032 

15,967,0.54 
4,215,541 

14,318,508 
1,095,5^-0 
5,177,003 
1,397,719 
10, 235 
419,002 

10, 273, 029 
1, 372, 361 

13, 740, 551 
4, 317, 574 



32, 999 

177. 249 

8, 520, 507 

27,761,618 

795, 243 

8, 834, 305 

402, 007 

1,689,514 

20, 609 

1,279,189 

3, 310, 282 

2,581,370 

233, 308 

255,132 

548, 564 

11, 979, 749 

1,041,038 

1,886,411 

43, 410 

3, 484, 340 

617, 648 

297, 640 



35, 532, 345 



7,267,327 



216,176,322 



From French 
bonded ware- 
houses and 
from foreiiru 
countries. 



on. 020 
359, 19 1 

4,804,977 
820. r.io 
8ls,'i73 

i.i)!;.2.ss 
9 5, :;u3 

21,410 

?<,41S 
24,021 
3,625 

20,5.".S 
.8/;i,9«3 
29 1, So 7 
9-.S ! 

491.000 : 

390.023 I 
547, '^77 

3. (;3o 
n,>35 

14s, 076 

o;;, 307 
130. ;ps 

14,121 

5.000 

426, 3:;:. 

1,.551,(,J2 
21,S')',) 
291, V5t 
303. 3"2 
31 0,4 11 

l,OSl,f;S!i 

292. 1 5 
2.551.097 

424,700 
201,307 

5;m20 

7. 790 

23S, 7i)2 

2, 20S, .525 

361,4(7 

02,516 

J9.3.S6 

1 , 3 17, 227 

2,061,257 

271.869 

2,01,3,131 

390, KiO 

1,869,5.39 

111.209 

018, 971 

77.^ 

7,164 

5,<»].S 

318,6S4 

16, (if 17 

21 , 3.00 

72.891 

70, 732 

39, ,S69 

084,93.S 

250,319 

354.450 

11,. 514 

426,998 

221 , 822 

41,713 



10,028,562 



60, 726, 105 



Total. 



DIFFERENCR.S IN QUAN- 
TITIES AS COMPARED 
WITH THE RP:SULTS 

OF 1897. 



Increase, Decrease. 



1 , 506, «06 

7Si.s72 

27.. 570, 527 

3, 710, .t'W 

4,'M,.s :> 

1,017,-^07 
3!0..jt2 
H90.-,0! 

2,21 1, lit; I 

1 40, 1 15 i 

566, ..n 

37,'>is. 7t;o 

9,5]o,.;si 

i,c><: 

9n3,.;o0 
11,022 21? 

8,97f>. l;;' 
(>|;. 196 

511, 976 

5o.s,314 

7,915 179 

5,967,s-!l 

4.9">,07i 

T\2J3> 2N7 

O,!^) 1 iS 

6PVJJ1 

1,921,202 

1,0 '/Ml 11 

r..?f.ii. 2 9. 
2, 277.. 5;;, > 

lo! (Ms", 7-40 

4,5();,'t/t; 

16,S70.265 
2. 120, 3. -5 
5,3S1,310 
1,1.>0,S39 
2 (.0,11 
0,"C.791 
12,4Sj,].sl 
1.7,;t>.76S 
13 so,;,()'*7 

4;;\3r..oto 

1.317,227 
2,00i.2w 

3oi,sr,s 
2,s20,;'>,so 

8,!110, Of' 
29,r.,31.1.-: 

906., 512 
9,3"'3, '76 

402,777 
1 , Ol<7, 1 7S 



271, 



j 3,088, 



86, : 

31, 

6,489,- 



15 

38,7 
966, : 



815 
Wi 
402 
912 
2,519,935 
281 
759 
186 



413, 

143, 

11, 



u 



380, 616 



3,717 



l,627!s73 

3, 32(5, 8S0 

2, 602, 07v) 

30(.,2.^9 

325 HA 

5s,s, t:i\ 

]2,604,0S7 

J,29J,3.")7 

2,2 40,861 

5 4,921 

3,911,338 

73!), 470 

342,253 



w 

1 

'I 
I 



35,532,345 
'i7,' 295,' 889' 



276,901,427 



010, 947 


86, 234 


194, 614 


162, 665 


73 



2, 461, 800 



86,464 



293, 319 
1, 464, 058 



6,598 
135, 618 



462, 014 
128,196 



235, 890 



, 410 



4,138,010 



25,822,631 
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COLONIAIi ABMINISTRATIOH* 



[October, 



EXPORTATIONS FROM ALGERIA, 1897 AND 1898. 



AETICLES. 



/head . . 
\francs- 

J head . . 
' *'" * * "\francs- 

Cereals, grain and flour. -•-•{?rii^cs!^" 



Sheep.. 
Cattle . 



f kilos 
\francs. 

{kilos.. 

\franes, 

fhectois. 
* \fraiiC3.. 

(kilos . . 
1 franca. 

j kilos.. 
t francs. 

(kilos.. 
ti'rancs. 

t kilos . . 
\ francs- 

Sk.al..cmolma I^}^: 

/qiiintaJs. 
"" ifraiies-.. 



Coral , ra w - 

Vegetable hair 

Brandies, Rpirits and liquors 

Tan bark fs, ground or other^visc 
Medieinul herbs 

Table f niit , - 



Coal for biiiikcrj^ . 



oiiv«on {}ii|--: 



Jkiio! 
■■\fraiics. 

|ki]os .. 
■■'(franes. 

Vegetables, fresh... {^J;^- 

(kilos,, 
(francs. 

Corkwood, raw, scraped, etc., in boards .... {francs" 

Cork,,vorkcx1 {]>»™;; 



Essential oils or essences 

Wool , 



Vegetables, dr3^ and tlieir flours. 



Iron or< 
Lead . . . 
Zinc ... 



/quintals 
\franes . . . 

J kilos.. 
••\francs. 

(kilos.. 
" (francs. 

Skins and f ars, raw {franes" 

Skins and fors, prepared, articles of leather or (kilos . . 
skin 1 frones- 

"-p>'at- {g;^;;!f!; 

risb, fresli.dry, smoked, or otherwise prepared | italics* 

(kilos-] 
"t francs. 

(kilos.- 
"tfrancs- 

( kilos-, 
"tfranes. 

(kilos., 
'i francs. 



Potatoes — 

Bran from all grains .... 

Alfa or sparta. 

Tobacco, leaf - 

Tobacco, mannf actiircd | f^neg" 



Tartrates of potash 

Clothes and linen, ready made 
Wine 



(kilos 
*■ ""'i francs. 

(kilos.. 

"•■' Ifrancs. 

(hectola. 

•**|francs.. 

Tav<,el.vo^ \^^ 

Other articles. francs. 

Total - francs. 

Decrease in value, 1898. francs. 



1898 



For France, 



21 



1,163.793 

22, 827; 308 

41,656 

12, 49:>, 347 

1,419.743 

29,312.812 

1 . 355 

101,625 

7,163,459 

1.5r.0.147 

l.\52S 

1.178.CK)S 

5, .^22. 479 

4V->3. J 36 

115.696 

'J^o. .'«[ 

:)(s. 131 

il;i,y2l 

J3V, <*'^5 

4,7\r2AWA) 

I, 107,253 

461,393 



1,3 IS, 319 
72^% 092 

4(.(n7 

1,561.595 

5. 12s, 066 

8,0(K),718 

6., 60 1,33 1 

1.t'.5(,0M 

J. Ml!), i'.i5 

'357,115 

4.2.;f..S17 

2, \l\AQ[) 

92,910 

41.1,700 

(..^2,217 

614,022 



3, 279, 000 

721,380 

2, 367, 077 

7; 337, 115 

60,985 

299,915 

70li, 700 

2, 826, 800 

1,603,211 

1, 440. 000 

6,069:634 

im, lis 

2,712,188 

325, 4(>4 

2.217,515 

'554,379 

1,435,220 

2, 511 . 635 

553, 269 

5,441,892 

' 82.9, 307 

783; 959 

13,751 

208, 928 

3,391,672 

116,159,276 

18,461 

270, 915 

3, 684, 939 



232,130,851 



For foreign 
countries. 



1, 



1,723 

39, 109 

4,136 

1,316,810 

138,466 

2,435,099 

775 

49, 106 

14, 255, 839 

1,568,142 

1.374 

112, 182 

5, 499, 760 

522,477 

88. 849 

100; 115 

4, 343, 374 

'642,819 

, 214. 070 

', (Wd 

46, 721 

15,418 

3,463.185 

0, 649, 315 

33, 970 

16,i^85 

5. 166 

180,810 

31,789 

49, 591 

95, 420 

71,5(J5 

57,320 

16,460 

4,121,f>55 

2, 060. 828 

3, 566 

17; 830 

4.149,431 

3,527,016 

2, 428, 822 

388, 612 

32, 665. 195 

] , 6O2; 579 

803, 448 

2. 6)09, 675 

23,545 

228,200 

1.794,072 

7, 17(>, 280 

996, 931 

8J 1, 920 

347, 659 

20, 860 

58, 559 

7,027 

95, 66L 560 

0,582.732 

62. 660 

109, 655 

682, 630 

6,129,023 

541,963 

312,058 

39, 368 

701,804 

27,880 

908,834 

4,218 

63, 270 

6, 350, 231 



53,631,836 



Total. 



1,165, 

22,866, 

45, 

13,812. 

1,5"^^, 
31,747, 

15T', 

21, ib», 

3, licS, 

lt<. 

1 , 2.10, 

11. -22, 

1 , 075. 

5.**'1, 

22,4")2. 

5 029, 

i.4.'i;'., 

'179, 
3 463, 
(..t;i9. 
J : ^2. 

74'^ 
} K 
l,7iJ 
5, )W, 
8, 0",0 
6i.U9'\ 
1,722, 

373, 

8, 3.V, 

4^179, 

96, 

4N2 

4, Ml. 
U Ml. 



516 

417 

792 

157 

209 i 

911 

1 H) 

o,n 

298 
289 
;>!)2 
P.H) 
239 
613 

;yj 

50S 
7U 
05.". ' 
153 
974 ' 
Si] 
185 : 

:;i5 

2^9 



1897 



For France, 



35.91 { 

.1,1 70" 

9,910 

81. 

52S 

2, r^oo, 

10,00't, 

2 000, 
2.2-d, 
6. 117, 

3sr. 
2. 770, 

97.^79! 
7,137, 
1 , 197, 
2.02!, 
1 

1 1 570, 
1, .71, 
],09i^ 

9in; 

3 119, 
117, OCS, 

mo, 

10,035, 



612 
195 
959 

7V0 
530 
115 
772 
086 
142 
(-20 
2<)3 
038 
747 
191 
075 
111 
S80 
290 
899 
915 
.>70 
017 
119 
732 
552 

no 

679 
185 
170 



285,768«687 



For foreign 
countries. 



1,076,419 

20,564,738 

40.450 

13. 90.S, 478 

. 1,03 5,733 

21,912,204 

4. 648 

39\0S0 

7,9M'J.858 

1,581,972 

!2.2i:> 

982 5(i0 

0,1 11 206 

.).H0. .S30 

177 Oul 

:'.',is,8r ) 
:;,ij2, '112 

46), 2=^9 

16.491,327 

3...W,, IT) 

9 10, 212 

297, 075 



1.099.498 

6.;i.3n 

40,6.73 

1,42 {,5:^5 

6. M 5, 917 

9, 81!. 920 

5,800.313 

1, 172 578 

917,073 

197,619 

6,300.027 

3.150,014 

89, {>76 

1l.> 3S0 

61\020 

5'S3, 218 



Total. 



1,510,218 ; 

217,875 
1,810,322 , 
5,7.i9,371 
58.032 I 
313,312 i 
656, 407 
2, t>25, 629 
2, 095, 044 
3,8J7.613 
4,1^6,725 

2,T6W)71 

270,993 

2, M 5, 861 

5a3.l72 

3, 421. 50 > 

5,23 3,9 fi 

r>0S,677 

5.327,360 

1,255.279 

905,112 

22,075 

2M,315 

3,781,876 

13,), iS), 292 

3. 138 

47, 07U 

4,177,130 



245,978,901 



1,029 

23,687 

1.046 

521 , im 

74,678 

1,570,189 

83»1 

60, 257 

20. 955. 595 

2,3,0''>,ir) 

525 

39,;U9 

5, 080, 575 

482, (> ^ 1 

19.8;i0 

46,i.'ll 

8,(.71,711 

],2<>2,(N') 

139,^52 

::8.7<'^9 

263.455 

SI, 671 

3,3S.5, 100 I 

.^ S90.671 I 

2.^.7S8 i 

}:,, r-8 ■ 

206 I 
112 210 I 

2*)3 ej5 ; 

27.73! 
295, i-'d 

79, .;s.s 

5,662,477 

2,b31. ! 9 

43, .',3!) 

217, 6'n) 
3 8. s. 590 
.i,.>oO.S;U 
2, 121.72 J 

212.172 

2 1, 979 

1, !23,S03 

6i»2, 925 

1 , 792, 562 

17.4 12 

1{>5, v^5 
1 , 525, ;u7 
<),102.8J8 
1,2 J'., 717 

uyo^ o I ) 

37.V. 191 

2(>, 21 1 

40(„ 279 

1 1 ( 91 

F5,072,0l(> 

6,167,162 

102, S25 

137 322 

67J.-»;2 

6.3.?!,s-.a 

501,321 

250.205 

43,417 

786, 4">S 

25, 529 

899. 25o 

4, 098 

61,470 

5, 095, ,518 



49,749,102 



1,077.448 

20, .598; 425 

41.496 

14, 130,116 

2,108. til 

23,482.3^13 

5. 1S2 

45.3,33; 

2S. 965 45J 

3. i'^7 03/ 

1 >, 700 

1.(21.909 

31,191,785 

1,06:;. tsi 

196. 893 

415. ()U 

11,791, 

1,757,314 

16,631,239 

3 921,925 

1 223.697 
:;7o. !16 

3.385,110 

5,S20.(t71 

1, 128.28-) 

6}S,,3(/) 

40.87') 

1 , n.r> 76 ► 
7.018 <)o2 

TM07.3(i5 
6,959,072 
J.'U(),3(i9 
1,2 12, .321 
277. 0„7 

11.963,(01 

132, 0:2 

6,o.i 0(,0 
4,506,610 
3 941 050 
2,421,723 

212,172 
1,571,297 
l,67],t"K 
2,512,217 
7,531,938 
76,391 

119,223 

2 18], J 14 
8.72S, 137 
3,320,791 

2, 8 (-,559 
4,561,216 

311,597 

2, 869, 8. H) 

.515 6S1 

2, r.'.iS, 777 
{^670,3■ ! 

3, .52 1,330 

i;i'8n!2l9 

11. 652, 2 If. 

1,849,610 

1.155.317 

65.492 

1.070,75:; 

3,810,405 

136,3^<1,53S 

7,2;)6 

108, 540 

9, 272, 678 



DIFFERENCES IN QUAN- 
TITIES AS COMPARED 
WITH THE KESULTS 
OF 1897. 



Increase. Decrease, 



88,068 
4,296 



■Ml 



4, 142 
127, 454 



.,820,790 

230, 277 

78, 085 

254, 003 

8,904 



615,491 



j 325, 068 
i 7,099 
j:M,369,898 
i 628, 278 
] 8,136 I 
I 319,658 [ 



l03 



:»3,280,29S 



65, 650 



15,443 



295,728,063 



Imports into the French Colony of Maetinique during the Year 1899. 



f:rom-» 


Number 

of 
yessels. 


Tonnage. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE. 


French. 


Forcigrn. 


Total . 


France - 


105 
195 
90 
243 


89, 192 
19, 698 
90, 759 
115, 960 


Francs. 
12,693,838 
1,487,789 


Francs. 

536,888 

76, 852 

7,560,298 

4, 648, 861 


Francs. 
13, 230, 720 
1, 564, 041 
7, 560, 298 
4, 648, 861 


French colonies . ............ . ...... . ... .. ..... 


Uni ted States 


Other countries 




Total 




633 


315, 509 


14,181,027 


12, 822. 899 
14,l8i;(>27 


27,004,526 


France , 


Total imports 1899 










27,001,526 

24, 3(>8, 798 


Total imjiorts, 1898 










Increai^e, 1899 ...-,. 










2,635,728 













550, 202 

3,352 

7, 546. 155 



42, 348 
5, 802, 745 



1, 858, 507 
259, 318 



3,604,532 
30, 106 



720,649 



2, 026, 450 



478, 340 

12, 373 

390, 853 



1901.] 



COLONIAL ADMIKISTRATION. 

Exports from the French Colony of Martinique during the Year 1899. 
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FROM— 


Number 
of 

vessels. 


Tonnage. 


VALUE OF rnODUCE, ETC. 


French. 


Foreign. 


rroduco 
ol colony. 


Total. 


France 

Frpiich eoloiiies 


122 

187 
22 
303 


87,454 
15,970 
14,072 
105, 438 


Francs. 

953, 743 

404, 167 

411 

304, 406 


Francs. 

623, 283 

99, 403 

54 

1,286,160 


Francs. 
22,635,244 

218, 414 

17, 008 


Frmics. 

24,212,270 

721,984 

659 

1,608,334 


Unit 0(1 States ... 


Otber countries 

Total 


G34 


313,840 


j 1,722,487 


2, 008, 900 


22,87I,7fH) 
2,008.900 
1,722,187 


20,003,147 


ForciSsn - - 


FrR"'iCG 


i it 




Grand total , 1899 


1 !l 






26,003,147 
22, 344, 800 


Grand totai lSi)3 . . , .. 


i 


I 






lnore,i^.o 1899 . 




! 






4,268,287 






1 







FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

Comparative Valuk of Fkencti and FouiaGN Goods ^viitcn ]i:NTER]':T> Indo-China in the Years 1881-1898. 

[In Jlexican dollars.] 







FRENCH ORIGIN. 




FOKEIGN ORIGIN 










yi:ars. 















f General 'oihd 


Avcrao^c 
i^alfofex'' 


CojiN'ortcd 












into franes. 




Piece goods. 


Other goods. 


Total. 


ricec goods. 
_ 


Oilu'r pvids. 


Tot,d. 1 










Dollars. 


DoUars. 


T^n'^.in: 


• Dr^lnrs. 


1 Folia, ^. 


Fran''<. 




18S1 


Ji.'.76s;.00 


2,164,410.00 


2,277,176.00 


5,3'\.,'.\'6.00 


»N09s,,^(!l.0n 


11, 49.^,7' ^7. 00 


1 1^772. 97-;. 00 


4. '8 


r3,0^0,216.34 


].^\ '< .„ 


8,'. "^r.on 


3,014,288.00 


3,103,875.00 


3. I I7,0J9.00 


6,L'^'^:'o9.00 


9,36.!, n.^.OO 


! 12, 167, 29. 1.0) 


4. 10 


5i.>-6,029 :V.) 


lv>6 


250 ,/ t.{>0 


2,140,999.00 


2.391,570.00 


4,- ':.:>}2.0!> 


8,4(!3,70t.00 


12, 691. 2 ;.'..( 'J 


15,('"^*,^!l..O') 


4.0*; 




1. : 


270, 2 '7. 00 


1,791,201.00 


2,070,508.00 


3,102,052.00 


6, 4 16,. M 6. 00 


9,(.lS..n'' ^(.0 


ll,(-'^9,0r'-..(t(l 


3..9.> 


16,1/ KM 9. 20 


1,^^^ 


221 . 70:^ 0() 


2,114,838.50 


2,30f;,541.50 


2,'J'». 9^^. 75 


4,414.022.62 


7,3(1 (m.;;7 


9, 7 01, .5.)J.S7 


3 82 


.M (^'1 .;ii.96 


18s9 


939,971.50 


1,281,812.50 


2,221,787.00 


2,0^5,7'.6.{X> 


4,623,016.47 


6,6!N.8l2 \i 


8.89i>, 599. 17 
^» :wI,S"'.80 
10.(172,961.13 


3. 82 


:i' 9>2.02',> no 


U.90 


.H!. 773.. 25 


1,480,71)1.00 


2,328,484.25 


2,9i.NS-!9.25 


4,(*91, !90. ,30 


7,01;'. '^9..''».'i 


4. 12 


3.9. ;"''), 870. (i9 


i\:<i 


J, i''9,9r^^ 75 


2, 396, 336. 75 


3, 596. 270. 50 


2,410.';62.00 


4,006,028.63 


<>, i7f),(-.90.(;3 


4.01 


!{' ,^o.?.051 CO 


]S92 


9';\^:".oo 


2,190,120.00 


3,107,014.00 


2,472,252.00 


5,183.272. !() 


7,6.55, .^.2 1.10 


10.7(.2,538.]r, 


3 50 


3,^,6;7. 5i2 0/) 


T^93 


1 0^.\'^^00.95 


2, 209, 507. 1 1 


3,252,071.00 


:',.239, !Tj.56 


6,0I..\96.S.81 


9,302,101.40 


1 1 2, .-..M. 178. 40 


2.2.) 


40. ^01, 0^0.1,' } 


1894 


9^9, fd 1.23 


3, 3 92, 810. 05 


4.112,4.51.28 


3,004,1 '-'2. 57 


6. (il-, 11-^.50 


9.616,.5.V2.07 


]:V729,0(i3..?.) 


2 (7 


;{!),<:5-3, :3,^.9t 


]SU5 


2,"<M,78.-.'*0 


3,741,337.00 


6,523,125.00 


4, 503.;. 20. 00 


10.821,2/2,00 


15,324.592,00 


21.. s 17, 7 17. 00 


2 67 


5>, ; .^:\. 40 >. ro 


lhM\ 


2,392,851.00 


4, 274, 880. 00 


6,667,731.00 


3. 365, : '^.7. 00 


10,03f.,900.00 


13,40->, 127,00 


20,070, 1.58. TO 


2. 73 


5i.79!,5:;i.oo 


1 ,s97 


;;,0!;3,722.50 


7, 490, 083. 00 


11,153,805.50 


2,368,336.25 


11.140 709.57 


16, 509, 01.>. 82 


27, (".62, 851. 32 


2 l^ 


(i-^, ."')!. 089 W 


1898 


2,926,303.00 


6, 817, 155. 11 


9,743,456.11 


2,991,690.13 


IJ, 383, COO. 31 


1 1, 375, 290. 3 i 


21,118,746.40 


2.11 


5M25,178.91 



NETHERLANDS COLONIES. 

Sugar Production in Java from 1875 to 1900. 



YEARS. 


Quantity. 


YEARS. 


Quantity. 


1875 


Tons. 
193,634 
237, 870 
245, 814 
224, 689 
233,362 
218, 179 
279,707 
292, 005 
324, 764 
394,247 
380, 046 
356, 022 
375, 784 


1888 


Tons. 
355,334 
332, 997 
399, 999 
406, 000 
422, 000 
479,660 
484,260 
537, 690 
490, 061 
548,611 
683, 032 
730,842 
710, 150 


1876 


1889 


1877 


1890 


1878 ... . 


1891 


1879 


1892 


1880 


1893 


1881 


1894 


18.SO 


1895 


1883 


1896 


Ig84 


1897 


1885 


1898 


1886 .. - - 


1899 


1887 


1900 







Exports of Sugar Crop for Year ending December 31, 1900, compared with the Year,s 1898 and 1899. 



COUNTRIES. 


Quantity. 


1898 


1899 


1900 


EuroDG * - •-- .«..*•--•.,.•---♦----- 


Tons. 

200, 905 

233,388 
2,491 

113,782 
12,318 
24,083 


T071S. 

279, 013 

213, 802 

10, 325 

96, 015 

7,057 

30, 074 


Tons. 
6, 585 

419, 808 
72, 990 

113, 474 
31,559 
34,690 


ATnoriofi « «.-•* 




China 




Other countries 


'j'otal - - 


586, 967 


636,286 


679,106 





No. 4 45 
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COLOI^IAL ADMmiSTRATION. 



fOCTOBJSR, 



Customs Receipts in Java and Mabuba Bimm^ the Yeabs 1899-1900. 
[Value of florin, 40.2 cents.] 



DESCRIPTION, 



Import duty 

Export duty 

Excise on- 
Spirituous liquors 

Tobacco 

retroleum 

Matches 

Store rent 

Remuneration for services 

Fines and forfeitures 

Other receipts 

Sales of unclaimed property, etc 

Total - 

Equivalent in pounds sterling 



1899 



Florins. 
7, 892, 8G2. 64 
900, 343. 18 

183,853.88 

8,226.06 

3, 500, 080. 83 

1,274,122.10 

37, 687. 84 

4, 923. 00 

18,976.58 

30, 125. 81 

2, 984. 64 



13,414,186.06 
1,117,849 



1900 



Florins. 
7, 645, 441. 82 
933, 484. 59 

176, 014. 57 
13,505.44 
3, 042, 722. 55 
1,684,717.98 
43, 870. 28 
4,282.00 
2, 906. 38 
29,214.79 
3,802.22 



14, 179, 962. 62 
1,181,663 



Note.— In 1898 the amount was 12,611,531.54 florins; in 1897, 13,073,682.58 florins, 
and in 1896, 12,239,406.95 fioring. 



Eeturn of Pkincipal Articles of Export from Java and Madura During the Years 1897-1900. 

[From British Consular Report.] 



ARTICLES. 



QUANTITY, 



1897 



1898 



1899 



1900 



Sugar (all kinds) tons. 

CoiTee: 

.Private do.,. 

Government do... 

Rice ..-.do. .. 

Arrack - gallons. 

Rattans tons. 

Hides pleces- 

Ntitmegs - ...pounds. 

Tobacco .-..do... 

Indigo - do... 

Gum damar - cwts. 

Kai>ok packages. 

India rubber pounds. 

Tea do... 

Tin: 

Private tons- 
Government do... 

Cinchona bark: 

Private - pounds. 

Government , do... 

Sulphate of quinine ounces. 

Gutta percha pounds. 

Mace do... 

Pepper. do... 

Copra - tons. 

Cocoa , pounds. 

Tapioca- .tons. 



506,237 

26,400 

28,880 

18, 230 

499, 016 

941 

435,290 

81, 600 

30,223,416 

2,107,921 

28, 327 

34,251 

59, 840 

11,218,559 

5,436 
8,137 

7,901,502 
597,224 



3,128 

12,452 

12,409,184 

5, 541 

1, 920, 184 

939 



672, 680 

19, 471 

10, 356 

36, 211 

404, 477 

496 

504, 058 

182, 784 

49,853,650 

2, 555, 133 

31,379 

51,919 

67, 728 

12,110,724 

5,194 
8,934 

11,273,877 

849,433 

468, 800 

25, 704 

87, 176 

8, 686, 864 

2,467 

2,073,592 

8,783 



796, 824 

35,963 

8,938 

43,265 

430, 274 

857 

499, 703 

241,400 

53,417,672 

1, 784, 553 

36, 137 

51, 682 

78, 880 

12,841,702 

5,248 
11, 359 

11,698,871 

715,531 

301,600 

146, 744 

33,048 

18,840,272 

45,331 

2,116,976 

8, 120 



712, 210 

33,165 

7,201 

36,476 

553, 152 

1,912 

522, 038 

231,472 

63,241,224 

1,537,149 

30,284 

68, 903 

213, 112 

15, 406, 984 

6,045 
14, 440 

11,349,577 

719, 141 

766, 400 

646, 544 

44, 064 

9, 830, 352 

34, 637 

4,464,200 

5,438 
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ARTICLES. 


1899 


1900 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton goods: 
Unbleached- 
Holland 




£ 
251,691 

238,848 
12, 651 

616, 124 
395, 729 

26, 381 

364,321 
414,310 
117, 5<S3 

91,854 

17, 651 

26, 493 

181, 348 

396, 731 

17,207 

137,336 

51,031 

00. 372 

71,914 

26, 157 

39, 613 

22, 351 

3, 382 

6, 826 

1, 894, 126 




£ 

233, 080 

242,900 

7,088 

568,827 
350,675 
15,680 

395,160 

446,761 

43, 806 

78, 025 
18,100 
19,937 

189,371 

389, 827 
23,692 

135, 623 
52, 787 
57, 864 

123, 940 
71 , 879 
39,514 
27j 571 
2, 496 
7, 809 
2, 210, 786 


United Kingdom 






Other countries 






Bleaehcd— 
Holland 







United KinL^dom 






Other countries 






Printed and colored- 
Holland 






United Kingdom 






Ottier countries 






Woolen goods: 
Holland 






United Kingdom 






Other countries 






Ha berdashery and mercery 






Provisions 






Copper sheathing and plates - 






li^arthenware 






Glass and glassware . . 






Gunny bags 






Iron and steel 






IN ails 






Paint and paint oils 






Soap , 






Tar 






Zinc 






Sundries 






Fish: 

J) ricd and salted 

Unenumerated 


pounds.. 


75, 773, 339 


74,730,384 


24, 353 


19, 973 


Butter 

Flour 


pounds,. 

do 


2, 128, 138 
20,137,017 

52,425 

56. 346 
52, 83-1 

3, 8(;() 

13,258,419 

48, 771 
262, 438 
232, 3(56 
222, 855 
16, 147 
50, 623 
911,534 
1,628,383 


2,177,694 

24,447,822 

115, 305 

42,149 

29, 623 

33,693 

15,127.581 

54,251 

213,491 

222. 779 

213, 667 

16,538 

50, 435 

885, 653 

2,523,645 






I>iee 


Ions 






Coals: 

United Kingdom 

Australia 

Other countries 

Petroleum 

Brandy 

Gin 

Wines .. 


do.... 

do-... 

do.... 

gallons.. 

do 

do.... 

do 






























Beer 

Liquors, spirits 

Champagne 

Mineral waters 

Matches 


do.... 

do.. . 

bottles.. 

do.... 

gross of boxes.. 
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OOLOKLMi ABMINISTMATION. 



[OCTOBEB, 



Imposts ahb Exports of Dutch Guiana, by Coukteibs, in the Cai^kdar Yeah 1900. 

[From British Consulai Report.] 
The imports to the colony for the year 1900 amounted to £513,882, and the exports to £461,738, as shown in the following table: 



COUNTKIES. 


VALUE. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Netlieriands. ................<.. 


£ 
249,375 

1,736 
66, 316 
45,689 
118,270 
2,668 
133,124 
6,706 


£ 

1^,358 

8,756 

29,838 

12,494 

262,073 

550 

116 

554 


J>\itcli colonies .....,- .- 


United Killed om 


British colonies 


"United States 


Frsmce . .. .. .. 


Frencli colonies ...----.. 


Otlicr countries .. .. .. ....... . 


Total 


613, 882 


461,738 





1 The imports from the Frencli colonies include ^6,444 grams of raw ffolcl, of which 
were exported to the NetberlarKls 237,359 grams; United Kingdom, 1,672 grams; and 
to France and other piac^ 887 grams. 



Imports op Dutch Guiana, showing Pbincipai. Articles and Countries of Origik. 



articles. 



Potato^ 

Beer ... 

Flour and meal 

Butter, etc 

Biscuits — 

Provisions, tinned 

Spirits 

Grain and pulse 

Haberdashery 

Cottons and woollens . . 
Clothing, manufactured 

Oils, vegetable 

Oil3, mineral 

Kice 

Coal 

Tobacco and cigars .... 

Wines 

Lumber 

Boots and shoes 

Cheese 

Chemicals 

Machinery, etc 

Soap, unscented 



Total 
value. 



£ - 

6,075 

18,955 

29,448 

18, 717 

8,913 

14,771 

10,277 

11,309 

10,168 

66,690 

11,123 

8,204 

8,348 

80, 062 

3,055 

9,533 

4,569 

6,690 

4,338 

7,067 

6,948 

27, 662 

4,688 



^VHENCE SHIPPED. 



Holland. 



£ 
4,850 

18,720 
18 

17, 167 
1, 523 
7,661 
9,379 
3,885 
6,0«) 

27,737 
5,190 
6,921 



27,453 



7,292 
3,420 



2,884 
7,067 
4,620 
10,855 



United 
States. 



25 

25,051 

1,132 

1,616 

3,203 

69 

1,950 

796 

1,109 

1,590 

82 
8,237 



956 
1,926 



6,660 

187 



401 
11,407 
1,944 



United 
Kingdom 

and 
coloniex"?. 



830 

4,377 

399 

646 

2,794 

517 

5,447 

1,456 

27,565 

8,578 

893 

111 

2,608 

2,095 

305 

153 

903 

1,222 



828 
6,355 
1,670 
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OFFICIAL ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES OF THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT FOR ITS COLONIES AND 

DEPENDENCIES FOR igoo-1901. 

[From British Consular Report.] 

The estimated receipts and expenditure for the German protectorates for the fmancial year 1901 are balanced at ^2,037,530, the 
corresponding figures for the current year being £1,637,235 10s. The provisions for Gennan Samoa for the year 1900 were included in a 
supplementary estimate. The amount asked for from the imperial treasury for contributing toward the cost of the colonies is put at 
£1,673,230, or £309,987 more than the total of State grants for the previous year. In the estimates for New Guinea and the Carolines 
alone, tlie State subsidies fail below those asked for in 1900. 

German Colonial Estimates. 





1901 


1900 


Increase. 


Decrease, 


German East Africa 

Kamerun 


£ 
617,450 

189, 440 
72,400 

536,380 
40,485 
15, 575 
13, 300 

552, 500 


£ 8. 

485,433 

162,250 
87,500 

887,715 
46,175 
18,500 
12,600 

499, 662 10 


£ 8. 

132,017 
27,190 
84,900 

148,665 


£ 




Togo 




Southwest Africa 




New Guinea 


5, 690 
2,925 


Carolines, etc 




Samoa 


700 
52, 837 10 


Kiautscliou 




Total 




2,037,530 


1, 649, 835 10 


387, 694 10 









State Grants in Am. 





1901 


1900 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


German East Africa 

Cameroojtts , 


£ 
455,850 
109, 640 

44,!»0 
468,930 

35,485 

14,325 

7,300 

537, 500 


£ 
835,003 
103, 150 

13,500 
859,065 

42,425 

18,500 

2,600 

489,000 


£ 
120, 847 
6,490 

80,700 
109,865 


£ 




Togo 




Southwest Africa 




New Guinea 


6,940 

4,175 


Carolines, etc , 




Samoa 


4,700 
48, 500 


Kiautsehou 




Total 




1,673,230 


1,363,243 


809, 987 
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[October, 



Bates of Imbdet Duty Levied on Peincipal Aeticles by the Taeiffs of the Several Colonial and Other Possessions of the 

United Kingdom, According to the Latest Returns. 
[From British Statistical Abstract for the Colonies.] 



POSSESSIONS. 




YAKNS. 




Cordage, etc. 


Cotton. 


Linen, hemp, and jute. 


Silk. 


Woolen and worsted. 


IiKiia 


Ad val 
Free . 


Ad val, 
5 per cent 


Ad val, 
5 per cent ^ 


Ad val, 
5 per cent 


Per cwt. 
5 per cent ad val. 1 


Strfiits f^ottletii'^nts .. 


Free .....,, 


Free 


Free ... 


Free 


Free 


CcyloB ....... 


4 per cent ^ 


6a- per cent 


5^ per cent ..., 


54 per cent ,» 


Coir rope and twine, free; other twine, 
r. 1.55 cents; other cordage, 5i per cent 
ad val. 

Free 


Australasia: 


Yree 


Free 


PrPA 


Free . 


Victoriti ......... 


Free 


8s per cwt ' Frp:f> ...... 


Free 


Twine, sewing or seaming, of hemp or 
flax, 10 per cent ad val.; reaper and 
binder of jute, hemp, or flax, 8s. per 
cwt.; other (except cotton, free), 2d. 
per pound; coir rope, 5s. per cwt.; 
other cordage and spun yarn, 12s. « 

Twines, sewing or seaming, free; har- 
vest, 8s.; other (including fishing 
lines and cords), 2d. per pound; coir 
rope, 5s.; other, lis. 

Cordage, rope, binder, sewing, and 
seaming twine, and harvest, spun, 
and rope yarn, free; other twine and 
cord, Id. per pound. 

Binder twine, net-maker's cotton 
twine, and hawsers of 12-inch and 
over, free; other, 20 per cent ad val. 

Cordage and rope, 8s.; twine, seaming 
and for net making, free; other twine, 
14s, 

Seaming and binding twine and har- 
vest yarn, free; other, 7i per cent ad 
val. 

Coir, free; binders' and harvest twine 20 
and twines for fishery purposes, free; 
sail twine, 5 per cenl ad val.; other, 
25 per cent ad val. 

Lines and twines for fishery purposes 
(except sporting tackle), free; mar- 
line for lobster pots, 10 per cent ad 
val. ; otber twines, 3;} per cent ad val. ; 
fishing lines for anglers, 35 per cent 
ad val. ; 24 cordage, 6s. 10|d. 


South Australia . . . 
Tasm.iiiia 


Free ....,.., 


10 per cent ........... 


Sewing, free; other, 10 
per cent. 

20 per cent 


Berlin w^ool, 25 per cent; 
Angora, mending, and 
combed, not being 
fingerings, free; other, 
10 per cent. 

Worsted knitting, free; 
other, 20 per cent. 

Sewing thread and An- 
gora mendings, not ex- 
ceeding 45 yards on 
cards, free; other, 20per 
cent. '■> 

Berlin and knitting w^ool 
and worsted in hanks, 
coils, and reels, 15 per 
cent; other, 25 per cent. 

71- per cent-^*. 


20 per cent 


Hemp thread for sole 
sewing, in balls, 
free; otber, 20 per 
cent. 

Sew^ing and boolr- 
binders' thread and 
hemp or flax yarn, 
free; jute, 20 per 
cent. » 

Sewing thread and 
jute and hemp yarn, 
free; other, 25" per 
cent. 

7| per cent^* .. . 


Kew Zealand » . 

Queensland 

Natal and Cape of 
Good Hope. ^3 

North America: 

Douiinion of Can- 
ada. 1^ i« " 

Newfoundland — 

(15 17 23) 


Sewing-, crochet, 
darning, and knit- 
ting' cotton, free; 
other, 20 per cent. » 

Sewing, knitting, em- 
broidery, and cro- 
chet thread, free; 
other, 25 per cent. 

71 i)er cent ^4 


Silk twist (shoemak- 
ers' and saddlers') 
and sewing thread, 
free; other, 20 per 
cent. 

Sewingsilkaandtwists, 
free; other, 25 per 
cent. 

7w per cent 


Nos. 40 and finer, free; 
other, 25 per cent; 
sewing thread in 
hanks (3 and 6 
cord), 15 per cent; 
on spools, etc., 25 
per cent, la 

Yarns, free; thread, 
25 per cent. 


For manufacture of 
carpets, webbing, 
matting, or twine, 
free; other, 20 per 
cent. 

Hemp yarn, free; 
linen thread, 25 per 
cent; other, 30 per 
cent. 

i 

i 


Spun silk (singles, 
tram, or thrown or- 
ganzine), not col- 
ored, 15 per cent; 
dyed, 20 per cent; 
sewdng silk and silk 
twist, 25 per cent. i» 

25 per cent 


If costing Is. 2|d, per 
pound and over for 
manufacture of woolen 
goods, 20 per cent; oth- 
erwise, 30 per cent ad 
val. 19 

20 per cent 







iFor value on w^hieh percentage is to be reckoned see table on page 1563, 

2 On the importation of cut piece goods, the words " cut piece *' and the aggregate length and the number of cut pieces are to be marked on the outer fold of 
the piece. 

3 For value on which percentage is to be reckoned see table on page 1564. 

4 Cotton blankets, if not legibly and indelibly branded with the words "all cotton," 25 per cent ad valorem. 

«> Dress goods containing not more than 10 per cent of silk, laces and veilings, plush cut up into sizes or lengths, and reps and damasks for covering furniture, 
umbrella silk, and silks cut up into sizes for making neckties, free; handkerchiefs, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

6 Cordage, being unserviceable when cut into lengths of not over 3 feet, free. 

7 Calico, jute canvas, forfar, dowlas, and hessian bagging cut into sizes not exceeding 47 inches by 36 inches for making flour and other bags, free. 

8 An additional duty of 20 per cent ad valorem is charged on prison-made goods. 

9 Yarn for making carpets, free. 

10 Tubular woven cotton cloth (for meat wraps) in the piece, butter and cheese cloth, and tailors' trimmings, free. 

11 If cut in certain sizes for making flour bags and lining wool mats, free. 

13 Natal and Cape Colony belong to the South African Customs Union, and admit duty free, (1) raw produce of South Africa imported overland; (2) articles grown, 
produced, or manufactured within the South African Customs Union, with certain exceptions in regard to JSour and spirits. The rates of duty shown in the table 
apply to goods imported for consumption in any country wdthin the customs union, 

14 Boot and shoemakers', bookbinders', saddlers', and sailmakers' thread, free. 
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ATEs OF Import Duty Levied on Principal Articles by the Tariffs of the Several Colonial and other Possessions of the 

United Kingdom, According to the Latest Keturns. 
[From British Statistical Abstract for the Colonies.] 



WOVEN FABKICS. 



Cotton. 



Linen, hemp, and jute. 

Ad vol. 
5 per cent 

Free , 

Gimny cloth and filter 
bagging, free; other, 5^ 
per cent. 

Free 

Hessians, part 10 per cent, 
part free; J nte matting, 
25 per cent; other mat- 
ting, 15 per cent; other, 
free. 



Silk, 



Woolen and worsted. 



Bags and sacks (hemp, 
jute, etc.). 



Apparel. 



Ad vat. 
MpvChine belting, free; 
other, ok per ccut.2 

Free 

i per cent ^ 

Free 

Free* 



Ad val 
5 per cent 

Free 

5| per cent . . . 

Free 

15 per cents .. 



Velvets and velveteens, 
10 per cent; table and 
toilet covers, towels, 
handkerchiels, dusters, 
table napkins, 15 per 
cent; other piece goods, 
free. 

Hatters' calicoes, free; 
other, 20 per cent.'*' 



Union shirtings (value 
not exceeding Cd. per 
yard) , colored cotton 
and flannelette shirt- 
ings, calico, sheetings, 
moleskin, and corduroy, 
free; other, part 10 per 
cent; part 20 per cent.^o 

Tailors' trimmings (ex- 
cept Italians) and book- 
binders' cloth, free; vel- 
vets and velveteens, 15 
per cent; other, 5 per 
cent. 

Bookbinders' cloth, free; 
blankets, rugs, and 
sheets, 20 per cent; 
other, 7| per cent. 

White or gray, 25 per cen t; 
printed, dyed, or col- 
ored, 35 per cent; cotton 
velvets, sheets, towels, 
napkins, etc., 30 per 
cent; bookbinders' 
cloth, free."i 



15 per cent . 



Towels, handkerchiefs, 
table napkins, table and 
toilet covers (linen), 
matting, 15 per cent; 
other, free. 



Navycanvas, free; other, Hatters' plush, free; 
20 per cent.7 other, 20 per cent. 



Canvas, 6 per cent; other 
fabrics, 30 per cent; 
sheets, quilts, towels, 
napkins, haud kerchiefs, 
etc.,85 per cent; book- 
binders' cloth, 10 per 
cent; boot and shoe lin- 
ings, 25 per cent.2& 



Bagging (jute), free; 
other, 15 per cent; for- 
far, dowlas, flax sheet- 
ing in the piece, 20 per 
cent; 11 sailcloth, can- 
vas, duck, and hessians, 
free; other, 20 per cent.i^ 

Canvas, hessian, and bag- 
ging, free; linen piece 
goods, 5 per cent; car- 
potiugand druggeting, 
15 per cent; other 25 per 
cent. 

Bagging and sacking, 
free; other, 11 per cent. 



Jute cloth, as taken from 
the loom, free; if 
bleached or calendered, 
10 per cent; jute canvas 
for carpets, oilcloth, 
etc., free; sail canvas, 5 
I)er cent; damask, 
sheets, towels, etc., 30 
per cent; other, 25 per 
cent. 

Damask, star linen, sheets 
and like articles, hand- 
kerchiefs, window 
shades, carpets, rugs, 
mats, etc., 35 per cent; 
canvas, 5 percent; car- 
riage drill, 25 per cent; 
"bread bag brin," im- 
ported by manufactur- 
ers of bread, rope, or 
nails, 10 per cent; other, 
30 per cent. 



Silk hat plush, revers- 
ible and le van tine 
mixtures, silk bind- 
ings and silk for flour 
dressing, free; other, 
25 per cent.i^ 



Mixtures (reversible 
and levantine), not 
less than 44 inches 
wide, and hatters' 
black silk plush, free; 
other, 15 per cent. 

Milk silk, free; other, 
7i per cent. 



Black crapes, 20 per 
cent; velvets, plush 
(except hatters', free) 
and fabrics, 30 per 
cent.21 



Fabrics which have 
been exported to be 
dyed or cleaned when 
reimported, and 
black crapes, 30 per 
cent; carriage plush, 
25 per cent; other, 36 
per cent. 



Ad val 
5 per cent 

Free 

Felt, free; other, 5| per cent. 

Free 

Felt carpeting and drugget- 
ing, saddle cloth and serges, 
carriage cloth, twilled 
scourers, imitation plush 
for upholstery, bunting, 
and cloths cut'into sizes or 
lengths for making caps, 
free; carpets, druggets, 
and gray or colored blan- 
kets (not of white body) 
and blankets of which the 
invoice value is Is. per 
pound, or under 15 per 
cent; other blankets (ex- 
cept printers', free) and 
rugs and rugging, 25 per 
cent; other piece goods, 
part 15 per cent; part 25 
per cent. 

Bunting and Crimean shirt- 
ings, free; dress piece 
goods, 10 per cent; other, 
15 per cent. 



St\ddlers' collar check, free; 
other, 20 percent. 



Ad val. 
Second-hand or nsed 

gunny bags, free; other, 

5 per cent. 

Free 

Gunnies, free; other, 5^ 

per cent. 



Free 

Bags, the capacity of 
which is less than 3 
bushels, 6d. per dozen; 
other, free. 



Ad val 
Cotton hosiery, 3 per 
cent; other, 5 per cent. 

Free. 

Cotton hosiery, 4 per 
cent; other, 6| per cent. 

Free. 

Cotton or linen hosiery, 

free; other hosiery, 25 
■ per cent; corsets, irj^)er 

cent; other, 35 per cent. 



Canvas, 25 per cent; other, 
free. 



Hosiery, knitted, 20 per 
cent; not knitted, 10 
per cent; moleskin, 15 
per cent; other, 25 per 
cent. 



Bunting 
mings, 
cent. 



and tailors' trim- 
free; otlier, 20 per 



Bunting, saddle serge, collar 
check, tailors' trimmings, 
and felt, free; Crimean 
flannel and alpaca, 5 per 
cent; other, 15 per cent. 

Blankets, rugs, and sheets, 
20 per cent; other, 7| per 
cent. 

Carpet s, 35 i)er cent; women's 
dress goods, caslimeres, 
serges, etc., to be dyed or 
finished in Canada, 25 per 
cent; other, 35 per cent.21 



Carpets, rugs, embroideries, 
braids, etc., 35 per cent; 
carriage cloth, 25 per cent; 
other, 30 per cent. 



Free J. .... . 20 per cent. 



Jute bags and sacks, wool 
pockets, wool pa(dvs, 
corn sacks, and bags 
made of Ne^v Zealand 
tow or flax, free; other 
sacks, 15 percent; other 
bags, 15 or 20 per cent. 

Jute corn sacks, to con- 
tain 3 busliels, and 
wool packs, free; other, 
15 per cent. 



Free . 



20 per cent. 



30 per cent . . . 



Made to order, 40 per 
cent; hosiery, 20 per 
cent; other, 25 per cent. 



25 per cent. 



Coats, etc., made of 
blanketing or baize, 
and shawls, 20 ])er cent; 
other, 7| per cent. 

Woolen, ;^5 per cent; 
shirts, collars,and cutis, 
35 per cent; sliawls,30 
X)erc(3nt; knitted goods, 
35 per ceut; other, 30 to 
35 per cent.^ 



Shirts and undercloth- 
ing, hand made, 35 per 
cent; machine made, 
of cotton, linen, or silk, 
40 per cent; of wool, or 
cotton and wool, 30 per 
cent; corsets, blouses, 
and shawls, 35 per cent; 
gloves and mitts (ex- 
cept of calf, kid, or fur, 
35 per cent) , socks, and 
stockings, 30 per cent; 
clothing exported to be 
dyed and cleaned and 
reimported, and oiled 
clothes, 30 per cent; 
other, 35 and 40 per 
cent.22 

15 The value of the dollar has been taken as 4s. l?gd. for converting the tariff rates into sterling for Canada and Newfoundland, as 4s. lf}d. for Honduras, and as 

^^' ^i^lif a^wdance^S nrovisions of the British preferential tarifl of 1898, as amended in 1900, articles which are the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
[Jnited mngdom^ Guiana, British India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and New South Wales, when hnported direct into Canada 

rom Siv of such countries, are entitled to a reduction of one-thi rd of the duty. The reduction does not apply to duties levieti on wines, malt liquors, spirits, tobacco, 
ind cigars, nor to raw sugar unless it be imported direct from any British colony or possession, nor to refined sugar unless it be manufactured wholly from raw sugar 
produced i'n the British colonies or possessions. 

1" The importation of prison-made goods is prohibited. ,,, i-^i. e 4. e -u a ■ *-\ ■ r ^ - t r. 

laCottonvarn, polished or glazed, when imWted by manufacturers of shoe laces for the manufacture of such goods m their own f free. . 

wSpun siik wli^n importecl by -silk underwear manufacturers, and wool and worsted yarns, when genapped, dyed, or finished and imported by braid, cord, 

^^''SktSh ban^frn^^^^^^^ with the name of the manufacturer or importer, and etating the number of feetof twine 

per pound msimh^baH^^^ ^^ ^^^^ waterproof, whether of wool, cotton, unions, silk, or ramie, 60 inches or over in width and weighing not more than 7 ounces to 
the square yard, when imported exclusively for the manufacture of mackintosh clothing, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

''^ Settlers' effects and donations for charitable purposes, free. , ^ . 

23 With an additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

Sl°at'wtack"e'^uS''toone-S calico when used by manufacturers in the manufacture of oiled clothes. 
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Rates of Impoet Duty Levied on Principal Articles by the Tariffs of the Several Colonial and Other Possessions op thi 

United Kingdom, According to the Latest Returns — Continued. 



POSSESSIONS. 


YARNS. 


Cordage, etc. 


Cotton. 


Linen, hemp, and jute. 


Silk. 


Woolen and worsted. 


Bermuda 


Ad vaX. 
5 per cent 


Ad val. 
5 per cent .... . 


Ad val 
5 per cent 


Ad val. 
5 per cent 


Per cwt. 
5 per cent ad val 


llondura s 


12| per cent ..>....... 


12i per cent 


12| per cent 


12|^ per cent 


12 per cent ad val 


West India Islands: 
Baliamas 


20 per cent ........... 


20 per cent 


20 per cent ..-. 


20 per cent ....,,.,..,,. 


Rope, 10 per cent ad val.; other, 20 per 
cent ad val. 

Free 


Turks Island 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Jamaica 


16| per cent 


lg| per cent 


lOf per cent . 


16t ner cent 


16f per cent ad val 


Rt.Lucia^ 


15 per cent 


15 per cent 


15 per cent 


15 per cent 


15 per cent ad val 


St. Vincent 2 




10 per cent ........... 


10 per cent . - ..... . 


10 per cent 


10 per cent ad. val 


Bftrbtulos 


15 per cent 


15 per cent ........... 


15 per cent 


15 per cent 


Twines, 15 per cent ad val.; cordage, 4s. 

6d, per 100 pounds. 
7h per cent ad val 


G renada 


7h per cent 


7| per cent 


7| per cent 


71 per cent 


Virgin iKlands- 

S t. ( 'hristoplier and 


10 per cent 


10 per cent 


10 per cent 


10 per cent 


10 per cent ad val 


10 per cent 


10 per cent 


10 per cent 


10 per cent 


10 per cent ad val 


Nevis. 5 '^ 
Aiit 'f^ua 3 4 


10 Dcr cent ... 


10 per cent - ... 


10 per cent - 


30 per cent 


10 per cent ad val . . . 


ision tserrat -^ * 


10 per cent 


1 per cent 


10 per cent 


10 per cent 


10 per cen t ad val 


Dominica*^ 


12| per cent .» 


r2|- per cent 


12i per cent 


12i per cent 


Fishing lines, free; other, 12^ per cent 

ad val. 
5 per cent ad val 


Trinidad and To- 


5 TDPr cent .... 


5 ner cent . ... 


5 per cent 


5 per cent ............... 


bago. 
Britisli Guiana ^ ® 


15 per cent 


15 per cent -.-... 


15 per cent 


15 per cent 


Cordage (including gasketing), 4s. 2d.; 
twine, Os. 4d. 













1 with an additional charge of 15 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

2 With an additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

3 l^roduce or manufactures of any other of the Leeward Islands, free. 

4 With an additional charge of S3i per cent on the duty leyiable at the rates given. 
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Kates of Impobt Dut¥ Letied on Pbincipai. Articles by the Tariffs of the Severai^ Colonial and other Possessions of the 

United Kihgdom, According to the Lat^t Returns — ContinuecL 



WOVEN FABRICS. 



Cotton. 



Linen, hemp, and jute. 






Silk. 



Woolen and worsted. 



Bags and sacks (hemp, 
jute, etc.). 



Apparel. 



Ad vaL 

5 per cent 

12^ per cent 

Duck for making sails, 10 
per cent; other, 20 per 
cent, 

10 per cent 

16| per cent 

15 per cent 

10 per cent 

15 per cent - 

7 J per cent - 

10 per cent 

10 per cent 

10 per cent 

10 per cent 

12^ per cent 

5 per cent .- 

15 per cent 



Ad vol. 

5 per cent 

121 per cent 

20 per cent 



10 per cent 

16| per cent 



Bagging (far sugar or 
other home prodncts), 
free; other, 15 per cent. 

Ships' canvas, free; other, 
10 per cent. 

15 per cent 



7i per cent , . 
10 per cent . . 
10 per cent . . 

10 per cent .. 
1 per cent . . 
12i per cent . 

5 per cent . . . 

15 per cent . . 



Ad val. 

5 per cent 

12iper cent 

20 per cent 

10 per cent 

16| x>cr cent 

15 per cent - 

10 per cent 

15 per cent 

7k per cent 

10 per cent 

10 per cent 

10 per cent 

10 per cent ....... 

121 per cent 

5 per cent 

15 per cent 



Ad val. 

5 per cent 

12^ per cent 



20 per cent - 



Ad val. 

5 per cent 

12.i |;>er cent 



20 per cent . 



10 per cent . . 
15| per cent . 



15 per cent . 

10 i)er cent . 
15 per cent . 



Free 

For exporting home prod- 
nee, free; other, 1G| 
per cent. 

For sugar or other home 
products, free; other, 
15 per cent. 

lilmpty produce bags, free; 
other, 10 per cent. 

15 per cent 



71 per cent 7.^ per cent . 

10 per cent 10 per cent . 

10 per cent 10 per cent . 



10 per cent 10 percent ... 

10 per cent | 10 per cent ... 

12^ per cent ! 12?- per cent -^ . 



5 per cent . . 
15 per cent . 



.' 5 per cent 

.1 5s. 2|d. per 100. 



Ad val. 
5 per cent. 
12^ per cent. 

20 per cent. 



10 per cent- 
16^ per cent. 



15 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

7|- per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
12| per cent. 

5 per cent. 

15 per cent. 



5 The valne of the dollar has been taken as 4s.lH<i- ^or converting the tariff rates into sterling for Canada and Newfoundland, as 4s, 1 gld. for Honduras, and as 



48. 2d. for British Guiana. 

Subject to a deduction of 5 per cent from the rates of duty (except those on sp 
tion between Great Britain and the United States in respect of British Guiana does 



spirits and tobacco) given in the table, provided that the reciprocal trade convcn- 
not come into operation. 



No. 4- 
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Eates of Import Duty Levied by the Tariffs of the Several Colonial and Other Posse>ssions op the United Kingdom, 
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METALS, 


POSSESSIONS. 


Iron and iron wares. 




Vigf bar, rod, plate, sheet, 
and hoop. 


Galvanized. 


Other kinds. 


India 


Ad val 
1 per cent 12..,. 


Ad val 

Angle, T, channel, bar, hoop, plate, 
sheets, ridging, nails, rivets, and 
crashers, 1 per cent; other, 1 per 
cent or 5 per cent.i 2 

Free 


Ad val 
1 D8r cent or 5 dot ooiit^ 2 


Straits Settlementa 


Free,. 


Free . .... 


Ceylon 


Free 


Rs 15 oer ton 


T and channel iron, rolled joists, angle iron, tanks, and tin plates, 
free; corrugated iron, Es. 7 per ton; nails, tacks, and rivets, Rs. 
12g I)cr ton; other, 5^- per cent. *J 

Free 

Wire, tram, and railway rails, angle and T iron, pipes (brass cased, 
solid drawn), iron mongery, etc., free; H-rolled girder and 
channel iron, pipes (east), lire bars, sash weights, and barbed 
wire, £3 per ton; axles, common dray, with linchpins, 25 per cent; 
other axles (except for bicycles, free) , Is. to 4s. per arm; nails, 
horseshoe, 14s. per hundredweight; other, 7s. Cd.per himdred- 
w^eight;^ machine tools, 20 percent; cutlery, 10 per cent; 'J other 
sorts, part free, part 25 per cent, part 30 per cent. 


Australasia: 

Nen- South Wales. . . . . . 

Victoria 


Free 

Free 


Free 

Sheet, wire, machine-made wire net- 
ting, and screws, free; other, 30 per 
cent. 


South Australia 


Free 


Sheet (plain), droppers, and wire, 
free; corrugated, 308. per ton; cord- 
age, 60s. per ton; manufactures, 25 
per cent. 


Rails, tanks, and wire, free: columns, girders, pipes, 8 and nails, 
40s. per ton; other, part free, part 15 per cent, part 25 per cent. 






Tasmania 


Free 


Corrugated, 40s. per ton; plain sheet, 
free. 


Tin plates, angle, H and T iron, wire rope, and netting, free; nails, 
2s. 6d. per hundredweight; engine flttnigs, boilers for machinery, 
railway, and tramway plant, rolled channels, special, column, 
and trough sections, bulb bars and rolled bridge plate, 10 per 
cent; implements, tools, fencing wire, boiler plates and tubes, 
free; other, part free, part 10 per cent, part 20 per cent. 






New Zealand .......... 


Free 


Plain sheet and hoop, Is. 6d., corru- 
gated sheets, screws, and nails, 2s. 
per hundredweight; other, 20 per 
cent or 25 per cent. 

Wire and screws, free; other, 2s. per 
hundredweight. 


Wire, cordage, hawsers (12 inch and over), wire netting, railway 
and tramway rails, rolled girders, bolts and nuts, pulleys, ma- 
chine and hand tools, and agricultural implements, free; nails, 
2s. per hundredweight; pipes and fittings, 5 per cent; iron bridges 
and material for construction of bridges, Avharves, etc., gates, 
standards, straining posts, and apparatus, columns and structural 
ironwork for buildings, 20 per cent; tanks, 200 gallons and under, 
5s. each; 200 gallons to 400 gallons, 10s. each; other, part free, 
part 20 per cent (lacquered, 25 per cent) . 

Corrugated, 2s. per hundredweight; nails and castings, 3s. per 
hundredweight, wire, wire netting, pipes, boilerplates and tubes, 
channel, angle, and T iron, tin plates, tools, sleepers, fish plates, 
etc., free; tanks, 8s. each ; hook and eye hinges, Gs. per hundred- 
weight; other, 15 per cent or 25 per cent. 


Queensland 


Rod less than ^ or more 
than 1 inch, 25 per cent; 
other, free. 


Natal and Cape of Good 


Free (except corrugated 
sheet, 7i per cent) . 


Angle, channel, and T iron, railway, ti 
pipcs,hoiler tubes, wire rope, fencii 
each; other agricultural implement 


am way, telegraph and telephone materials, anchors, ships' cables, 
igwire and standards, winders, etc., free; kafir picks and hoes, 6d 
s, free; other, part free, part 7-^- per cent. 



Note,— For continuation of rates of duty on metals, see p. 1552. 

1 Materials for railways subject to the provisions of the Indian railways act 1890 (and such tramways as the governor-general in council may, by notification 
include therewith) , and for railways constructed in a native State under the suzerainty of Her Majesty; tea chests, entire or in sections, provided that the colb'ctor 
of cust(mis is satisfied that they are imported for the purpose of packing tea for transport in bulk; and wire gauze imported by the owners or agents of paper mills 
for use in the mills, free. Pieces of metal resembling in shape and in size, and stamped either on the obverse or on the reverse in imitation of sovereigns and half 
sovereigns, prohibited. 

2 B\)r value on which percentage is to be reckoned, see table on page 1563. 

:^ Iron drums for oil and sheet-iron tea boxes (imported In shooks) and screws for the same, free, 

4 Nails for trunks and grindery and tacks not over 1 inch, free. 

^Cutlery (being tools of trade) and axes, free. 
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Eates of Import Btjty Levied by the Tariffs of the Several Colonial and Other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 

According to the Latest Eeturns, etc.— Continued. 



Machinery. 



Ad veil. 
Free or 5 per cent 

Free 

Mostly free; other, 5| per cent 

Free 

Paper making, printing, felting, spin- 
ning, and weaving, free; agricul- 
tnral, etc., implements, 15 per cent 
(except reapers and binders, free); 
electric motors, 25 percent; other, 
part free, part 25 per cent; engines, 
traction, free; portable and patent 
safety oil engines, 15 per cent; 
other, 30 per cent. 

Weaving, flour milling, paper mak- 
ing, printing, and gas, portable, 
and traction engines, free; washing 
machines and mangles, 25 per cent; 
other, part free, part 20 per cent, 
part 25 per cent. 

For woolen and boot manufactures, 
for manufacturing or distilling 
from ' * dysodile," agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, dairying, sewing, knit- 
ting, bookbinding, niling, and 
printing, free; roller, registering, 
and washing machines, 20 per cent; 
other, 10 per cent. 

Fire, gas, traction, and oil engines, 
sewing, knitting, kiltingmachines, 
and agricultural machinery, free; 
electric, 10 per cent; other, part 
free, part 5 per cent, part 20 per 
cent. 



Weighing machines (except plat- 
form w^eigh bridges, free), 15 per 
cent; spinning, weaving, planing, 
printing, paper making, tele- 
graphic, mining, sewing machines, 
gas, portable, lire, and tracticm en- 
gines, and nearly all other kinds 
of machinery, free; other, 25 per 
cent. 

Mostly free; other, 7|- per cent 



Earthenware and 
porcelain. 



Ad vol. 
5 per cent 

Free 

Tiles, free; other, 5| 
per cent. 

Free 

Earthenware, partSd. 
per cubic foot, part 
15 per cent; tiles, 
20 per cent; china- 
ware and jjorcelain, 
15 per cent; photo- 
graphic, scientific, 
and telegraphic ma- 
terials, free. 

Brown earthenware 
and stoneware, 20 
per cent; tiles, 25 
per cent; other, 15 
per cent.» 

20 per centw... , 



Retorts, free; other, 
20 per cent. 



China doorknobs, 15 
per cent; other, 25 
per cent.h 12 



Bottles, iars, and 
pipes, free; other, 

7i TtO'V PPTlf. 



7^ per cent.' 



Glass and glassware. 



Ad val. 
5i per cent 2 , 

Free 

Aerated water bottles and glass tiles, 
free; other, 5i per cent. 

Free 

Glass, plate and window (uncut), 
free; other glass, 30 per cent; tiles 
(sand-blasted), 20 per cent; other 
glassware, x>art free, part Is, to 2s. 
6d. per cubic foot, part 25 per cent.^ 



Glassware, cut, etched, or ground, 
and bottles (except medicine bot- 
tles), 20 per cent; silvered, 25 per 
cent; other (including plate and 
sheet glass), 15 per cent. 

Empty bottles, plain, not being cut or 
ground, memorial windows and 
siphons for at^rated waters, free; 
Other, 20 per cent.^'J 



Bottles (plain), free; crown, sheet, 
and-Avindow, 2s, per 100 sup. feet; 
mirrors and plate glass (beveled 
or silvered) , 25 per cent; other and 
wares, 20 per cent. 



Window and plate glass, lamp chim- 
neys and globes, and stoppers for 
soda-water bottles, 15 per cent; ^^ 
other, 25 per cent. 



Bottles and jars, free; beads, 3d. per 
lb.; other, 7|- per cent. 



Leather and leather manufactures 
(other than boots and shoes). 



Ad val. 
Machine belting, free; other, 5 per 
cent. 



Free , 

bl percent. 



Free , 

Leather, part free, part Od, per Ib.;^ 
maehine belting, ;^5 per tu'nt; boot 
uppers, 18s. and £1 4s. per dozen 
pairs; Wellington fronts and grafts. 
(>s. per doxen pains; gloves. 20 per 
cent; other wares, SO per cent. 



Leather, patent kid, morocco, etc., 
free; other, and wares, 10 percent, 
15 per cent, or 25 per cent. 

Pump butt leather, 10 per cent; all 
other, free; eaf> peaks and straps, 
and menagerie liarness, free; other 
manufactures, 20 per cent. 



Japanned, enameled, and morocco 
(other than black), free; chamois, 
20 per cent; cut into shapes, 22^ per 
cent; other. Id. to 4d. per lb.; 
leather washers, free; other leather 
wiires, 20 per cent, 22^ per cent, or 
25 per cent. 



Patent kid, morocco, etc. , and book- 
binders' leather, free; other 4d. per 
lb.; men's boot uppers, 18s. jier 
dozen pairs; other wares, 25 per 
cent. 



Patent, enameled, roan, morocco, 
pigskin, bookbinders', fire hose, 
belting and bands for machinery, 
free; other 7i per cent, 



Boots and shoes (of 
leather). 



Ad vol. 
') per cent. 



Free. 

Children's Nos. (M5, 
free: other, 8s.Cd.to 
()0s, per dozen pairs. 



Cliildren's Nos. 0-3, 
free: other, part lis, 
<ld.lo ;>;>s. per dozen 
pairs; i)art J5 per 
cent. 



20 per cent. 



Children's (0 to 3), free; 
other, 22i per cent. 



Children's (0 to G), free; 
other, lis. Gd.to 33s. 
per dozen iiairs. 



11 per cent. 



c Siphons for aerated waters, free; bottles for aerated waters, 6d.pcr cubic foot; other, containing a fluid dram or less quantity of liquid or other substance, 
free; otherwise, 3d. or 6d. per dozen bottles. 

' Black morocco and goat levant, 20 per cent ad valorem; other morocco (for furniture, bootmaking, or bookbinding), Persian sheep roan, and skivers, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

8 Wrought pipes under 6 inches internal diameter, free. 

^ Porcelain chemical apparatus, chinaware doorknobs and crucibles, free. 

10 Empty bottles on proot that they have been used in the export of Tasmanian produce, and empty jam, fruit, and preserving jars, free; insulators for main 
cable, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

11 Patent porcelain rollers for flour mills and earthen and porcelain ware lor scientific purposes, free. 

12 Bottles, empty, free. 
i3Seenotel3, p. 1546. 
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POSSESSIONS, 



METALS— continued. 



Iron and iron wares, plain and galvanized. 



Pig, Mr, rod, plate, sheet, and hoop. 



Other kinds. 



Machinery. 



North America: 

Dominion of Canada^ , . 



Kewfoundland^ ©. 



Eormiida 

IJunfliiras 

West India Islands: 

Eahamas 

Turks Islands 

Jamaica 

fit.Liicia^* 

St. VinceiUiG 

Jiar))uduH 

(irtMiada 

^'iruiti Island.-' f-' 

St. ChriMoplier^^it'' and 

AntiuMl:l '''"■' 

M(.7iUc-rrat !—"...,..... 
J»nntini<'a 3-' 

Trinidad and Tobago .. 

British G uiana 5 -^ 



Ad vol. 
Pig, 10s. 5/ffd. per ton; bar, pnddled, 
8s. 2|d. per ton; bar iron, rolled 
hoop (8 inches or lesis in width, 18 
gauge and thicker), 28a. 9f,d. per 
ton; sheets or plates, part.28s. 9|d. 
per ton; part, 5 per cent; 2 Canada 
plates, flat galvanized sheets, 
rolled hoop (less than 18 gauge), 
5 i>cr cent.-* 



Boiler and ship plates, and pig, 
free; herring -barrel hoop iron, 
free; other hooj) iron, 5 i:)er cent; 
other, 10 per cent. 



5 per cent 

Cask hoop, free; other, ]2i per cental 



Hoop for construction of barrels, 
and metal roofing, free; other 21) 
IK-r cent. 

Free 

Pig, free; other, ItSf per cent. ... 



Truss hoop, free; other, 15 per cent. 
Hoop, free; other, 10 per cent 

Hoops, lmr«, and rods, Gd. per 100 
pounds; other, 15 i)er cent. 

7.| per cent 

10 per cent 

10 per cent 

10 per cent - 

10 per cent 

12| per cent 

5 per cent 

Hoops, 7|d. per hundredweight; pig, 
15 per cent ad val.; boiler plates 
and plates for steamboats and 
barges, free; other, galvanized, 2s. 
Id, per hundredweight; black, Is. 
8d. per hundredweight. 



Ad. val. 

Cast-iron pipe, 32s, 10|d. per ton; tubes, boiler, 
5 per cent; nails (except cut and wire), 30 
per cent; screws and tacks. 35 per cent; cut 
nails, |d. per pound; rails weighing not less 
than 15 pounds per linear yard for use only on 
railways erai>loyed in the^ common carrying 
of goods and passengers and operated by 
steam motive power only, free; other rail- 
way and tramway rails, 80 per cent ad val.; 
railway fish and tie plates, B2s.l0|d. per ton; 
angle, T, channel, girder, etc., iron, part, 28s. 
9|a. per ton; part, 10 per cent; wire (most 
knids), 20 per cent; hardware (most kinds), 
30 per cent; anchors, free; manufactures, 30 
per cent; other, various rates, to 35 per cent. 

Cast-iron pipe, forgings weighing under 5 hun- 
dredweight, railw-ay rails, ^ and stove platea, 
30 per cent; forgings weighing over 5 hun- 
dredweiglit, anchors, coil chain, and boiler 
tubes, 10 per cent; columns and girders, etc., 
20 per cent; nails and spikes, cut or pressed, 
and wire nails, 35 per cent; shoe nails, 25 per 
cent; other nails, 10 per cent; tools, 25 per 
cent; cutlery, 25 per cent and 35 per cent; 
other manufactures, 10 per cent to 50 per 
cent (mostly 30 per cent).^ 



5 per cent If'.. 
1.2 per cent^^. 



Nails, 3s. per 100 pounds; otlier, jmrt, free; part, 
20 per eent.*^ 

Hardware and cutlery, 10 per cent; other, free. 
16| per cent ^'^ 



Nails, 2s. per 100 pounds; other, part, free; part, 

15 per ceut.^'"' 
Telegraphic and electrical apparatop, iron 

bridges, gas and water pipes, etc. , free; other, 

10 per cent. 
Old, free; naOs, spikes, rivets, and clinches, 

Is. fid. per 100 pounds; other, 15 per cent. 

Ih per cent 1^. ' , 

Part, free; part, 10 i)er cen t ^ • , 

10 per cent 1 < 

10 per cent 1' , 

10 per cent ^^ 

Part, free; part, 12ipereenti' 

Water pipes and railway and tramway mate- 
rials, free; other, 5 per cent. 

Chains (black or galvanized) and bolts and 
nuts, Is. 8d. per hundredweight; buckets and 
pails, 2s. Id. per dozen; wire, black, Is. 3d. per 
hundredweight; nails and spikes, Is. 2d. per 
hundredw^eight; other, part, free; part, 15 
per cent.'-^ 



Ad val. 
Mining, smelting, and reducing, free; Print- 
ing, etc., 10 per cent; agricultural, 20 per cent 
or 25 per cent; sewing machines, 30 per cent; 
railway locomotives and fire engines, 35 per 
cent; other engines and machinery, 25 per 
cent.'' 



Printing, photoengraving, mining.^ smelting, 
and agricultural, if imported by agricultural 
societies for the promotion of agriculture, 
free; other agricultural (except plows and 
harrows not patented) , 20 per cent; dating, 
ruling, paging, cutting, perforating, wool 
carding, spinning wheels, air motors, and 
bone crushers, 10 per cent; ships' and build- 
ers' machinery, power machines for manu- 
facture of steam and other engines and 
boilers, machines Imported by manufac- 
turers for manufacture of boots and shoes, 
machinery patented and of a kind not man- 
tifactured in Newfoundland, and electric 
motors, 20 per cent; other 30 per cent.^ 

5 per cent 10 

Free 

Part, free; part, 20 per cent , 

Free , 

For maiuifacturing or preparing agricultural 
and mineral products, fire engines, locomo- 
tives, and sewing machines, free; othei', 1G| 
per cent. 

Free 

Part, free; part, 10 per cent , 

Part, free; part, 15 per cent 

7.^ per centi® , 

Part, free; part, 10 per cent , . 

Part, free; part, 10 per cent , 

Part, free; pa.rt, 10 per cent , 

Part, free; part, 10 per cent 

Part, free; part, 12| per cent , 

Part, free; part, 5 per cent 

Mostly free; otlier 15 per cent , 



^-tM- iiolC"^ 15a7nl ]<"•, p. 1547. 

'' )M:iu-. of intT( (U' find ;i1m)V.> :10 iufb.e'-' wide iunl of and a1)ov(^ I inch thick, 10 per cent; if for sliif>s, all kinds, free. 

•Sw . dijli rollod iron naii rixis undor ."r incli iti dianu^let for jiuiuufacture of horse^lioi; laii!^, l.'i per cent ad valorem: hoop iron not above | inch in width and 
25 g!;og!> or lliinmr f'>i' nijniuf.h'lnring tubular rivets, free; rolled rtMUid wire rods of in>Ti or steel in the coil and not over ;i inch in diameter for manufacture 

of M IVV. IP'C. 

■'■ M:r.*}iin<>ry of a eli'ss n(»l nu'de \u Candida, when imported (^xthislvely for use in factories for the mannfactnru of bcH^root sugar, free. 

■"' For rute o'f ^-onversion ir.to f-t(Mling, see note 15, ]). 1517. 

'■ Vv ith an atldilional chMrge of 10 jx-r cont on tlu' duty leviable at the r.ites given, 

' All r;nN, lish jijate-, fish bolls. an<l traek -spikes required by the contractors for certain railways, and nail strips to be used in the manufacture of cut nails in 
the colttiiy, froe. 

■•^ VVlu'U used in mining o])enui<*n>^ and^nol for snle. 

•'I'urning litihcs nnd fioi >aw nisu'hines costing at the place of shipment over 21s. 75d,, and to be driven by steam, water, or electric powder, 20 per cent ad 
vah-rrni; oilicru i'-o. ;!•') pei' Oi-nf ad ^ alormi. 

5" IClrclrie cablt' miu-hiTiery and appernlus for establi.vbing and nuiintaiTu'ng telegraphic eommunicntion with places beyond the sea, and machinery, tools, 
plant, and matoriais fiM' surv^'ving and improvinLC shi]) channels (under contract or agreement with the (iovernnunl ). free. 

i'lr(!n framowovk, and f^lrdc^s (JTHdnding bolts and rlvt't'^i fur iron bridges; ironwork for carts used in logwood works; agricultural implements; pumps; 
tanks; and railway, tramway, telegraph, telephone, and electric-lighting plant, free. 
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Bate^ of Impokt Duty Levied by the TAKiFfis of the Several Oolonial and Other Possessions of the; United KiNGoo^r, 

According to the Latest Eeturns, etc. — Continued. 



Earthenware and porcelain. 



Ad vol: 

Drain tUes (not glazed), 20 per cent; other tiles 

and pipes, etc. , 35 per cent; other, SO per cent. 



Tiles, drain pipes, ehnrns, jars, anddemijoims, 
30 per cent; other, 35 per cent. 



5 per cent , 

Drain pipes and telegraph materials, free; 
other, 122- per cent. 

Earthenware, etc., for hotelf^, and electrical 
and photographic material;:;, free; other, 20 
per cent. 

Free 

Photographic appliances, free; other, 16| per 
cent.13 



Glass and glassware. 



Ad. vol. 
Common window ^lass, 20 per cent: colored enam- 
eled, etc., 20 or 30 per cent; plate gla.ss, 20 per cent 
to 35 per cent; silvered 35 per cent; carboys, bot- 
tles, flasks, cnt or molded tableware, lamps, chim- 
neys, shades, etc., 30 per cent; electric-light bulbs, 
10 per cent; other, 20 per cent. 



Ornamental, fignred, and enameled glass, memorial 
windows, plate glass, demijohns, bottles, deciinters, 
ilasks, jars, lamps, chimneys, shades, globes, and 
tablcw^are, 35 jier cent; stoppers, 10 per cent; other, 
30 per eent. 



Leather and leather mannfactnres (other than 
boots and shoes). 



Ad vaL 
Leather, 10 per cent to 2-5 per cent; belling, 20 
percent; whips, 35 per cent; harness (ex(!ept 
menagerie harness?, freo) and saddlery, 30 per 
cent; other wares, 25 per cent. 



Rough, split, undressed, imported by tanners, 
20 iier cent; bookbinding leatlier and belt- 
ing, 10 per cent; otlier leathi'r, 20 to 30 i)er 
cent; harness and saddlery, 40 per cent; otJier 
manufactures, 35 per cent. 



5 per cent. 

12| per cent 



Glassware for liotels, siphons and bottles, free; 
other, 20 x>er cent. 

Free . 



Photographic appliances, free; other, lti| per cent'-' 



Boots and 
shoes (oE 
leather) . 



Ad val. 
25 per ct. 



85 per ct. 



5 per cen t , . 5 per ct, 

121 per cent j 12^- per et 



20 per cent . 



Water pipes, free; other, 15 per cent ^^ 15 per cent 

Tiles, 8s. per 1 ,000; water pipes, free; other, 10 ! 10 per cent i" i 10 ])er cent . 

per eent.i'^ 

Bottles, free; other, 15 per cent 



10 per cent ..... 
lt)| percent 



Machine belting, free; other, 15 per cent. 



Bottles, free; other, 15 per cent i Machine belting, free; other, 15 per cent . . 



) per ct. 



10 per ct. 
101 per ct. 



15 per et. 
30 pev ct. 

15 per ct. 



11 per cent- 7^ per cent. - j 7| per cen t 7 1 per ct. 

Bottles, tiles, and water pipes, free; other, 10 Bottles, free; otlier, 10 per cent ^^^ i Maehine belting, free; other, 10 per cent :iOi>eret. 

per eent.^" I 

Tiles, 4s. 2d. per 1,000; other, 10 per cent ^^ 10 per ccnt^^ : 10 per cent 10 per ct. 



Tiles, 4s. 2d. per 1,000; other,10 percent^^ : 10 per cent^" 

Tiles, 4s. 2d. per 1,000; other, 10 per cent ^'' \ 10 i>er cent ^^ , 

Bottles and water pipes, free; tiles. Gs. Sd. per \ Bottles, free; other, 12| i)er centi' 

1 ,000; other, 12^ per cent." i 

Tiles, 4s. 2d. per 1,000; wmter pipes, free; other, I 5 per cent. 

5 per cent. 
Water and drain pipes and telegraph materials, 

free; tiles, 12s. Cd. per 1,000; other, 15 per 

cent. 



15i)ercent..- 



.1 10 percent 10 per ct, 

J 10 per cent 10 per ct. 

.| Machine belting, free; other, 12^ i>er ci^nt 12A per ct. 

5 per cent 5 per et. 

15 per cent : 35 per ct. 



urnishmg hotels, agricuitnral impicments and tools, etc., tree. 

1:5 Materials for railways and tramways; apparatus and appliances of all kinds for generating, storing, conducting, conycrtii 
ng electricity or for generating, measuring, conducting, and storing gas; agricultural tools and implements; telegraph mate 
;he West Indies and Panama Telegraph Companies; and tools and materials for the Kingston General Commissioners, the Sp 



12 Tools, implements, and materials for making cans and packing fruit and other produce, water x>ipcs and fittings for farm irrigation purposes, materials for 
'urnishing hotels, agricultural impicments and tools, etc., free. 

• . o ., , , . , 15 <• „i, i...„.i„ r ^:„^ .4_„_-„_, .,,„..„,_ '■"TiTcrtingintopower or light and mcasur- 

\ materials for the Direct West India and 

.,_ .. _. _ „ . . , ^ . the Spanish Town Waterworks Coniuiis- 

iioners, and for any parochial board on the certificate of the revenue commissioner, free. 

H With an additional charge of 15 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

If' Articles imported exclusively for the building or repair of schoolhouses; telegraphic, etc., apparatus and appliances; railway and tramway plant, etc., free. 

15 W'ith an additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty le\iablc at tljc rates given. 

17 Telegraphic, telei>honic, and electrical apparatus and appliances, free. 

18 Fire-extinguishing apparatus; machinery and implements for waterworks; printing presses; machinery for the development of local manufacturer or 
)roducts; and machinery for the developmentV>r improvement of any business or manufacture or curing process carried on by or belonging to the importer, free. 

1^ Produce or manufactm-es of any other of the Leeward Ishinds, free. 

20 With an additional charge of 331- per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

21 See note 6, p. 1549. 

2- Iron bridges; grating bars; water tanks; angles and other materials for tho constraction of steamboats and barges; materials for railways and telegraphic 
ind electrical plant, free, 
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Eates op Impoet Duty Levied by the Tabiffs of the Several Colonial anb other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 

According to the Latest Returns, etc.— Continued. 





OILS, MINERALS, ETC. 






POSSESSIONS. 










Oils. 


Candles. 


Coals. 


Soap. 


Salt. 




Per gallon. 


Per cwt 


Per ton. 


Per cwt. 


Per civt 


India 


Mineral, 1 anna; i other, 5 per cent ad 
Yal.a 


5 per cent ad val. 2 


Free .............. 


5 Dor cent ad val 


In Bunnah, II. l^f ; in 
other parts, Rs. 3?|. » 






C ^\*A W-'XX V CLVL * M/± ........... 


Straits Settlements 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free. 


Ceylon 


Kerosene (including all mineral), 25 
cents; 4 castor, E, 1.20 cents per cwt.; 


bi per cent ad val. 


Free 


Perfumed and toilet, 5| 
per cent ad val.; other, 


Rs ^ 13 cents 








.^VO« it-#-l-t^ VVi-t-IAJ* 




cocoannt and fish, free; other, 5| per 






55 cents. 






cent ad val. 










Australasia: 












New Soiitli Wales . 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free. 


Victoria 


Fish, mineral (refined), & kerosene, res- 
in, cocoanut, palm, lubricating,^ free 
(in bulk); other (in bulk), Gd. per 


9g. 4d !...... 


Free. (Ground 
coal, 20 per cent 
ad val. ) 


Perfumed and toilet, 37s. 
4d.; other, 18s. 8d. 


Brown roik free* 






other, Is. 












gallon; in bottles, 6d. (i pint and 












under) to I'is. (over 1 quart and not 












exceeding 1 gallon) pei dozen, ac- 












cording to size. 










Sontli Anstralia ... 


Cocoanut, palm, cod (in bulk), seal, 
whale, black shale, rhodium, free; 


18s. Sd 


Free 


Fancy, 37s. 4d.; soap and 
washing powders, 18s. 


Rock, free; other, Is. 








3d. 




salad (in bottles), 4s. per dozen 






8d.; other, 9s. 4d. 






quarts; in bulk, 2s. per gallon; kero- 












sene, rid. per gallon; other, 6d. 










Tasmania 


Perfumed, 20 per cent ad val.; lubri- 


18s. 8d 


Small, 2s.; round, 


Common, 9s. 4d. ; fancy and 


Rock, free; other, Is. 




cating (in bulk), chieliy composed 




3s. 


perfumed, 28s. 


6d.8 




of mineral oil, and kerosene, 6d,; 












other, Is. 3d. '^ 










New Zealand 


Benzine (in bulk), kerosene shale 
(once run for gas making), rhodium, 
essential, fish, "vyhale, seal, penguin, 


9s. 4d 


Free 


Common, 5s.; fancy and 
scented, 25 per cent ad 


Conserved, 15 per cent 
ad val.; other, free. 














val.; pow^der, dry, and 






candlenut, and palm, free; eucalyp- 






soft soap, 20 per cent ad 






tus, 20 per cent; perfumed, 25 per 






val.; honey and brown 






cent ad val.; vegetable or other (in 






Windsor composition. 






bottles), 15 per cent ad val.; other, 






free. 






Gd. per gallon. 










Qncensland 


Cod liver, salad, and castor (in bot- 
tles), 2s. per dozen pints; linseed 
and other vegetable oils (except cas- 


18s. Sd 


2s 


Perfumed and toilet, 28s.; 
other, 10s.; soap pow- 


Free. 






• 










ders, 18s. 8d. 






tor), Chinese, cod liver, and neat's 












foot (in bulk), Is. per gallon; min- 












eral and other, 6d. per gallon; per- 
ftuued, 25 per cent ad val. » 




















British New Guinea . . . 


Perfumed, 10 per cent ad val.; other, 
()d. per gallon. 


9s. 4d 


Free 


4s. 8d.. 


Gd. 










Natal and Oape oi 


Essential and perfumed, 20 per cent ad 


18s. 86. 


Per ton of 2,000 


Toilet and soap powders 


Perton of 2,000 pounds. 


Good Hope. i« 


val.; fish oil, Is. per gallon; other (if 




pounds, 3s. 


and extracts, 20 per cent 


rock, 2s.; common, 




in vessels of not less than 1 quart), 






ad val. ; other, 4s. 2d. per 


5s.; refined or table, 




Bd. per gallon; otherwise, 7|per cent 
ad val. 






100 pounds. 11 


7| per cent ad val. 


North America: 










Dominion of Can- 


Crude palm and cocoanut, carbolic, 


Paraffin wax, 30 per cent 


Anthracite, free; 


Per pound, common, |-d. i"; 


Per 100 pounds in 


ada. 12 13 


resin, cottonseed (when imported by 


ad val.; other, 25 per 


bituminous, 2s. 


castile and white, Id.: 


bulk, 2i-d.;" other- 




liquid annatto manufacturers for 


cent ad val. 


2}6.. per ton of 


soap powders, 30 per cent 


wise, 3fd.i7 




their use), and olive (for manufac- 
turing uses), free; crude petroleum, 
l^d.;i* kerosene (distilled, etc.) and 




2,000 pounds; 


ad val.; harness soap, 25 








bituminous 


per cent ad val.; other, 








slack coal, 20 


35 per cent ad val. 






lubricating oils of petroleum (costing 




percentadval.is 








less than Is. |d. per gallon), 2|d.; es- 












sential, 10 per cent ad val.; other, 20 












per cent or 25 per cent ad val. 










Newfoundland i- is 


Kerosene and other illuminating oils, 


Paraffin wax, 30 per cent 


At St. Johns, 21 


Harness soap, 20 per cent 


When imported i n 




3d. ;i^ linseed and flaxseed, 10 per cent 


ad val.; other, 35 per 


Harbor, Grace, 


ad val.; Pearlme and 


bulk for sea fisher- 




ad val.; olive (in bottles) and cod- 


cent ad val. 


and Carbonear, 


other soap powders, 30 
per cent ad val.; other, 


ies, 9fd. per ton; 




liver oil, 30 per cent ad val . ; essential, 




2s. fd.; at Pla- 


dairy and table, 10 




lubricating, neat's foot,lard, sesame 20 




centia,ls.2|d.;22 


35 per cent ad val. 


per cent ad val.; 




andolive,^ 20 per cent ad val.; other, 




other ports, free. 




other, 35 per cent 




35percent ad val.20 








ad val. 


Bermuda 


Spercentad val 


5 per cent ad val 


Free 


5 per cent ad val 


5 per cent ad val. 



1 Petroleum, with flashing point at or above 200° Fahr., if used for the batching of jute or other fiber, for lubricating purposes or for fuel, 5 per cent ad val. 
'■^ For value on which percentage is to be reckoned, see table on p. 1563. 

3 Salt imported into Calcutta and issued with the sanction of the Government of Bengal to manufacturers of glazed stoneware, free. 

''Liquid fuel, the product of petroleum, with a flashing point not under 200° Fahr,, free. A rebate of the duty is allowed on kerosene oil when used as the 
source of motive power in oil engines. 

5 Except refined mineral with point of ignition at or above 80° Fahr. 
«0f which the chief component part is mineral oil. 

"Crude sliale or petroleum, imported solely for fuel purposes or for the manufacture of gas, also russoline, 8d. per gallon. Batching oil to be used in woolen 
manufactures, refuse shale (to be used in brickmaking), cod, sod, wdiale, seal, and penguin oil for tanning, whale oil direct from the fisheries, oil for the preparation 
of leather, cotton-seed oil (when rendered imfit for other than manufacturing purposes), and cocoanut and palm (unrefined), free. 
8 If unfit for human consumption, free. 

oQil of rhodium, cotton-seed, and fish, and castor oil (in bulk), free. 
i*>Seenotel3, p. 1546. 

^^ A rebate of tiie duty is allow^ed on soap imported for and used exclusively in connection with the industry of wool washing. 
1- For rates of conversion into sterling, see note 15, p. 1547. 
i» See note 16, p. 1547. 

wjf for use as fuel in factories; otherwise, 2id.per gallon. 

15 The duty on bituminous slack coal, such as wall pass through a half-inch screen, is not to exceed 6fd.per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

10 By the commercial treaty betvyeen France and Canada the import duties on common and castile soaps of French origin are fd. and ^d. per pound, respectively. 
The advantages granted to France also extend to Great Britain, the British Possessions, and any foreign country which is entitled by treaty with Great Britain to 
like advantages. 

1? But if imported from United Kingdom or any British possession, or Jfor the use of the sea or Gulf fisheries, free. 
18 With an additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given, except in the case of coal. 
i»The duty on kerosene oil may, in some cases, be increased by 2|d.per gallon. 

£0 Sesame, olein, beef oil, neutral lard stock, cotton-seed, and other oils to be nsed in manufacturing and butter coloring, 15 per cent ad val. Olive oil and cotton- 
seed oil for preserving fish, and oil the product of fish (except cod-liver oil) of British catch, free. 
21 A rebate of the duty is allowed upon all coal supplied in St. Johns to ships of war. 
82 Provided that duties shall not be levied on more than 400 tons imported annually by any person or corporation for the purpose of railway operations. 
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Rates of Import Duty Levied by the Tariffs of the Several Colonial and other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 

According to the Latest Returns, etc. — Continued. 



POSSESSIONS. 


OILS, MINERALS, ETC. 


Oils. 


Candles. 


Coals. 


Soap. 


Salt. 


Honduras i 


Per gallon. 
Mineral of and above 130° test, l^d., be- 
low 130° test, 3d. Other, in bottles, 
12| per cent ad val.; other, in bulk, 
3d. per gallon. 

Kerosene. 3d.; 2 crude petroleum, co- 
coanut, cotton seed, lubricating, and 
palm, free; essential, 25 per cent ad 
val.; other, 9d. Is. 

Mineral, Id • other 6d .... 


Tallow, 
48.7id 

Gs. per 100 
pounds. 

Free 

7s 

9s.4d.3 

5s. per 100 
pounds. 

4s.2d.perl00 
xxninds. 

5s. per 100 
pounds. 

4s.2d.perl00 
pounds. 

8s.4d.perl00 
pounds. 

Ss.4d.perlOO 
pounds. 

8s.4d.perl00 
pounds. 

4s.2d.perl00 
pounds. 

5 per cent 

ad val. 
4s. 8d 


Other kinds, 
9s.2|d 

Sperm, 11a. 
per 100 
pounds. 

Free 

18s. 8d 

18s. 8d. 3 

■ 

10s. per 100 
I)ounds. 

12s. 6d. per 
100 pounds. 

16s. 8d. per 
100 pounds. 

16s. 8d. per 
100 pounds. 

16s. 8d. per 
100 pounds. 

16s. 8d. per 
100 pounds. 

16s. 8d. per 
100 pounds. 

8s.4d.perl00 
pounds. 

5 per cent 

ad val. 
23s. 4d 


Per ton. 
Free 


Per cwt. 
Per 100 iwunds. Is. id 

Common,4s.per 100 pounds; 
other, 20 par cent ad val, 

3s per 100 pounds 


Per ciot. 
12^ per cent ad val. 

Free 


West India Islands: 
Bahamas 


Free 


Turlcs Islands 


Free . 


Free 


Jamaica 


Essential and perfumed, 16| per cent 
ad val.; petroleum, naphtha, and 
gasolene, 7|d.; other, 9d. 

Perfumed, 20 per cent ad val.; medi- 
cinal and sewing machine, 15 per 
cent ad val.; petroleum, 2sd.; other, 
6d.« 

Chemical, essential, and perfumed, 10 
per cent ad val.; kerosene, 2,id.; other, 
6d. 

Kerosene, 6d.; other, 15 per cent ad val. 

Kerosene and parafiin, 2|d.; olive, 
sperm, and lard, Is. ; other kinds, 9d. 

Olive, Is.; castor and cod liver, free; 
petroleum, per case of 8 gallons, Is. 
6d.; other, 9d. 

Castor, cod liver, and olive, Is.; petro- 
leum, per case of 8 gallons, 2s.;' 
other, 8d. 

Castor, cod liver, and olive. Is.; petro- 
leum, per case of 8 gallons, Is. 6d.; 
other, 8d. 

Castor, cod liver, and olive, Is.; petro- 
leum, per case of 8 gallons, Is. 6d.; 
other, 8d. 

Castor and cod liver, Is.Od.; olive and 
cotton seed (refined), Is.; kerosene 
and rock oil, per case of 8 gallons, 2s. 
6d., ill other packages, 4d. per gal- 
lon; essential, 12-| per cent ad val.; 
other, 8d. 

Creosote, 5 per cent ad val. ; petroleum, 
9d.; other, Is. 3d. 

Perfumed, medicinal, and essential, 15 
per cent ad val.; crude petroleum, 
|d.; other, Is. 4d. per gallon.^*^ 


Free 

6d.4 

lOper centad val. 

2s. Gd 

Free 

2s. 6d 


Common, 5s. 6d. per 100 

pounds; other, 10 1 per 

cent ad val. 
Fancy, 20 per cent ad val.; 

other, 2s. 6d. per 100 

pounds.!^ 

Common, 4s. 8d.: other, 10 
per cent ad val. 

3s. per 100 pounds 

2s. per 100 pounds. . .... 

Fancy, 10 per cent ad val.; 

other, 4s. 2d. per 100 

pounds. 
Fancy, 20 per cent ad val.; 

other, 4s. 2d. per 100 

pounds. 
Fane V, 20 per cent ad val.; 

other, 4s. 2d. per 100 

pounds. 
Fancy, 20 per cent ad val.; 

other, 4s. 2d. per 100 

pounds. 
Fancy, 20 per cent ad val.; 

other, 4s. 2d. per 100 

pounds. 

2s. Id, per 100 pounds 

Common, 2s, 4d.; fancy, £1 

8s. 


Rock, 161 per cent ad 

vah; other, Is. per 

100 pounds. 
Table salt, Is. per 100 

pounds; otlier, Od. 

per barrel. =^ 

Table salt, 10 per cent 
ad Viil.; other, 6d. 
per bag. 

Coarse, 2<1. per barrel; 

otlier, 7^ per cent 

ad Yn\. 
Free. 


St. Lucia 

St. Vincent ^ 

Barl)ados . . - . . , 




Virgin Islands ^ ... 

St. Christopher 
and Nevis. » ^ 

AntiffuaS s 


2s. Id 

2s 


Free. 
Free 


Montserrat*J ^ 


2s 


Free. 


Dominica ^ 


5s 


Free. 


Trinidad and To- 
bago. 
British Guiana ^ 9. 


Free 

Perhhd.ls.4d.".. 


5 per cent ad val. 

Coarse, in bulk, 3s.lid. 
per 200 pounds; hue, 
Os. 3d. per 200 pounds. 



iFor rates of conversion into sterling, see note 15, p. 1547, 

2 A drawback of 90 per cent is allowed upon kerosene oil w*hen used as fuel in the working of a steam, oil, or gas engine. 

3 With an additional charge of 15 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given, 

4 If used in the manufacture of sugar or other products, free. 

6 With an additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 
<^ Produce or manufactures of any other of the Leeward Islands free. 
■!■ The additional duty of 10 per cent is not imposed on petroleum and its products. 
8 With an additional charge of 33i per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given, 
ogee note 6, p. 1549. 

10 But, if giving off inflammable vapor at temperatures less than 85° F., r2s. 6d. per gallon. 

11 Loose, 2s. Id. per ton. 
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Rates of Import Duty lfv^ied by the Tariffs of the sevebal Colohial and Other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 

AccoEDiNO to the LATEST RETURNS, ETC. — Continued, 



POSSESSIONS. 



ARTICLES OP F00r> AND BRINK. 



Bacon and iiamg. 



Beef and pork, salted. 



Butter. 



Coffee. 



Corn, wheat. 



India . 



Straits Settlements 

Ceylon 

Australasia; 

New Sonih Wales . 

Victoria 



Per c.wt. 
5 per cent ad val. i . 



Free . 
lis. 3. 



South Australia . 
Tasmania 



Free 

las. 8d 



37s. 4d 



18s. 8d . 



New Zealand 

Queensland 



Natal '■ ..\ 

Cape of Good Hoi)e& / 

North America: 

Dominion of Canada ^ ». . 



Newfoundland « i3 . 



Bermuda 

Honduras "^ 



West India Islands: 
Bahamas 



Turks Islands . . 
Jamaica 



St. Lucia 19 

St. Vincent 18.... 



Barbados 



Grenada. 

Virgin Islands 20 

St. Christopher 13 -« \ 

Nevis !»-« i 

AntipTuasoi'i 

Montse rrat -o "i . . , 

Dominica -^ 



Trinidad 

Tobago 

British Guiana ^ 23 . 



ISs.Sd. 

28s ... . 



18s. 8d . 



Id. per pound 



Smoke cured, IBs, 9|d., 
and 10 per cent' ad 
val.; drv salted or 
pickled, 9s. 2fd. 



5 per cent ad val 

12| per cent ad val 



Cs. per 100 pounds . 



4s. 2d. per 100 pounds. . 
18s. 8d 



18s. 8d 

9s. 4d 

4s. 2d, per 100 pounds. . . 

5s. per 100 pounds 

8s. 4d. per 100 pound . . . 

8s. 4d. per 100 pounds. . . 

8s. 4d. per 100 pounds. . . 
8s. 4d. per 100 pounds. . . 
8s. 4d. per 100 pounds, . . 



Free . 
9s. 4d . 



Per cwt. 
5 per cent ad val. 1 

Free 

R.1.25 cents ., 

Free 

Per 100 pounds, beef, 7s. 

pork, 10s. 
Beef, 183. 8d.; pork /28s... 

Beef, 9s. 4d.; pork, 18s. 8d 

20 per cent ad val 

Beef and mess pork, 9s, 
4d.; otherpork, 18s. 8d. 

18s. 8d 



Id. per pound. 



Beef 4s., Ifd. per barrel; 
pork, belly, back, or 
family mess and loin, 8s. 
23d. per barrel; other, 
Gs. 2d. per barrel. i^ 

5 per cent ad val 

4s. l|d. per barrel of 200 
pounds. 

6s. per 100 pounds 



4s. 2d, per 100 pounds 

15s. per barrel of 200 
pounds. 



9s. 4d 

10s. per barrel of 200 

pounds, 
4s, 2d. per 100 pounds 

5s. per 1(X) pounds 

4s. 2d. per 100 pounds 

4s. 2d. per 100 pounds . . . . . 

4s. 2d. per 100 pounds 

4s. 2d. per 100 pounds 

4s. 2d. per 100 pounds 



Per ewt. 
5 per cent ad val.i 

Free 

Ils.3 

Free 

1.8s. 8d. ( butter! ne, etc 

112s. >. 
18s. 8d, (butteriDe,37s.4d.) 

188. 8d 

20 per cent ad val 

28s. (butterine,37s.4d.).. 

28s 

2d. per pound w 



13s.9fd.i 



5 per cent ad val. .. 
12 1 per cent ad val . 



20 per cent ad val . 



8s. 4d. per 100 pounds . . . 
18s. 8d 



Free 

8s. 4d. per barrel of 200 
pounds. 



18s. 8d 

9s. 4d. (oleomargarine, 

4s. 8d.). 
8s. 4d . per 100 pounds (ole- 
omargarine, 4s. 2d. per 
100 pounds). 
9s. 4a. (butterine, etc., 
4s, 8d,) . 

5s. per 100 pounds , 

f8s. 4d. per 100 pounds (ole- 
\ omargarine, 6s.). 

8s, 4d. per 100 pounds 

8s. 4d. per 100 pounds 

10s. per 100 pounds 

|9s. 4d. (oleomarg-arine, 
\ 4s. 8d.). 
Ss. 4d. per 100 pounds 



Per cwt 
5 per cent ad val. ^ 

Free 

Free 

Free.. , 

Raw, free; other, £1 8s 

Raw. £1 8s.; roa.stcd, £1 17s. 

4d.« 
Raw, 18s. 8d.; roasted. £1 

17s. 4d. 

Raw, free; roasted, £1 8s 

Raw, £1 17s. 4d.; roasted, 

£2 16s. 
Raw, 6s. od. per 100 pounds; 

roasted, ground, and 

mixed, 16s. 8d. per 100 

pounds. 

Green, from country of pro- 
duction," free; " other- 
wise, 10 per cent ad val. 
Roasted or ground, from 
country of production, 
Id. per pound; otherwise. 
Id. per pound and 10 per 
cent ad val. 

Green, 23s. 0|d.; roasted or 
ground, ;32s.2|d. 



5 per cent ad val . . . 
9s.2|d 



Raw, Ss. per 100 pounds: 
roasted or prepared, 12h. 
per 100 pounds. 

Free 

British colonial: Raw, 20s. 
per 100 pounds; roasted, 
40s. per 100 pounds; other, 
161 per cent ad val. 

9s. 4d 

5s. per 100 pounds 



8s. 4d. per 100 pounds . 



18s, 8d 

4s. 2d. per 100 pounds . . 

8s. 4d. per 100 pounds . . 

8s. 4d. per 100 pounds . . 
8s. 4d. per 100 pounds . . 
10s. 5d, per 100 pounds . 



>Free . 
21s... 



Per husheL 
Free 

Free 

Per (iw't., 50 cents 

Free 

Per 100 pounds, 2s. lid . 

By sea, per 100 poiuids, 

2?-.; overland, free. 
Per 100 pounds, Is. Od . . 

Per 100 pounds. 9d 

4d : 



>Per 100 pounds, 2s. 



\<\. 12 



Free 

5 per cent ad val .. 
12 1 per cent ad val 

(]d 

Free 

(kl 

Gd 

4d 

9d.per 100 pounds. 

6d 

Gd 

3d 

3d 

3d 

()<1 

4d 

|d. per pound 



1 For value on which percentage is to be reckoned, see table on p. 1563. 

2 Undressed, to be dressed in bond, 4s. per 100 pounds; to be manufactured into starch in bond, free. 

3 Coffee and substitutes therefor mixed with chicory or coffee, 56g. per cwt* 
*If to be manufactured into starch in bond, free. 

& See note 13, p. 1546. 

6 If mnnufactured from South African wheat and imported from countries within the S. A. Customs Union, free. 
f If of South African catching, free. 
8 For rates of conversion into sterling, see note 15, p. 1547. 
»Scenotel6,p.l547. 

i«The importation of oleomargarine, butterine, and all such substitutes for butter is prohibited. 
11 Or if purchased in bond in the United Kingdom, and the coffee so purchased is such as might be entered for home consumption 
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Baojes of Import Duty i.E.viBB jby aphe Tabiefs of tke sevjceal CatONiAL and Other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 

AccoRmNG TO THE LATEST Heturns, ETC. — Continued. 



AETIGLBS OP ^FOOD AND DRINK. 



Corn. 



Indian. 



J'er bushel. 
Free 

Free 

Percwt., 50 cents 

Free .^.._ 

Per 100 pounds, 2s. lid. . 

Per 100 pounds, Is 

Per 100 pounds, Is. Gd. . . 

Per 100 pounds, 9d 

8d 

Per 100 pounds, 2s 



For distillation, SJd.i; 
otherwise, free. 



Free.. 



5 percent ad val... 
12^ per cent ad val . 



6d . 



Free, 
id... 



6d. per IQO pounds... 



Flour (wheaten). 



Per barrel. 
5 per cent ad val , 



Free 

Per ewt.,R. 1. 



Free 

Per 100 pounds, 5s. 

Per 100 pounds, 2g. 

Per 100 pounds, 2s. 



Per 100 pounds, Is... 
Per 2, 000 pounds, £1. 



IE for consumption in Natal, 
free; otherwise, 4s. 6d. per 
100 pounds.'^'' 

,2s.5|d.i3 



Is. |d.i7.., 



5 per cent ad val. 
2s. |d 



Elce. 



Per civt. 
Free... 



Free 

50 cents; paddy, aiJ cents. 



Free 

Per 100 pounds— paddy, 2b. ; 

other, 6s.2 
3s.4 



9s. 4d . 



Free . . 

9s. 4d . 



3s. Gd . 



. 9d. 



4s. 2d. 



7| per cent ad val . 



Per lOO'pounds, uncleaned, 
or paddy, 2.s. |d. ; cleaned, 
5s. Ifd.i'i (for starch mak- 
ing, Ss. Id.). 



Cleaned, Is. l-^d;i9 refuse 
and uncleaned , free. 



5 percent ad val... 
12| per cent ad val. 



2s. per 100 pounds - 



Fish. 



Dried. 



Per cut. 
Salted, ^ annas; other, 5 per cent ad 
val. 

Free „ , 

50 c e nts 



Pickled. 



Free. 
08 



9s. 4d 

20 per cent ad val. 



10s..-. 
9s. 4d . 



9s. 4d. ?. 



Per barrel, 
Percwt., 8| annas. 

Free. 

Per cwt., 50 cents. 

Free. 
Percwt., 5s. 

10 per cent ad val. 

20 per cent ad val. 

Per cwt., 10s. 
Percwt., 9s. 4d. 



Percwt., 9;-. 4d.7 



Herrings, pickled or salted, id. per pound. Mackerel and pickled salmon, 
and all other dried or pickled fish imported in barrels, id. per pouinK 
Foreign-caught fish, imported otherwise than in barrels, 2s. ^d. per lOU 
I*ounds. 



11 ^British caught and cured,, free; otherwise, cod, ling, and haddock, Gs. 2d. 
p<}r cwt. Herring, galmon, turbot, halibut, and mackerel, 4s. l?d. per bar- 
rel; Qtlier, 35 per cent ad val. is 

5 percent ad val j 5 per cent ad val, 

12i per cent ad val 5 12^ per cent ad val. 

j 

4s. per 100ip)unds I 25 per cent ad val. 



Is. per 100 pounds Free Free. 

Undressed, Is. per bushel; I Smoked, 2s. Id. to 16s. 8d. per IW : Salmon, 10s. Gd.; other, 4a. 
other, 3s. per lOOpounds. ^ pounds; other, 3s. 6d. per lOOpouncLs. 



2s. per 100 pounds ' 3s,...- Salmon, 5s. per cwt.; other, 2s. 6d. 

Is. 2d Is. per 100 pounds Is. 



Is. 6d. per IQO.pounds. . . 



2s. 6d ,. .,-... Trout or salmon, Gs. 3d.; other, 3s. lid. 



6d... 

Gd . . . 
Sd.i7 . 



4s.-.-.. 

33. Gd . 
6s..... 



3d 

Gd 



59.. 
5s... 
6s.. . 



4d , 

id. per pound 



3s. 4d . 
4s.2d,. 



2s. per 100 pounds - 



Is. per leo^pomids ,.— 8a Imon, Id. per pound.; other, 2s. pei 

barre]. 

3s. per 100 pounds 2s. Id. per 100 pounds Sa Imon, 8s. ; mackerel , 3s. ; other, 2s.6(l. 

Is. |d. per 100 pounds 17 1 ig. gd.n i Balmon, 8s.;i7 other, 28. Gd. 

2s. id. per lOOpounds ^ Is. 6d i Salmon, 8s.; other, 2r. (Ul. 

2s. Id. per 100 pounds i Is. 6d,. , ....! felmon, 8s.; other, 2y. G;!. 

2s. 6d. per IQO poimds 2s. 6d... .J .Salmon, 8s. 4d,; mackerel, 4s. 2d.; 

other, 3s. 

2s, 2d. per lOOpounds ; Free Free. 

]s. 5|d.;per 100 pounds 2s. M.... '' Saimon, s.^. 4d.; 

j other, 2s. Id. 



mackerel, 4s. 2d.; 



12 If damaged by water in transit, 10 per cent ad val . 
13 If damaged by water in transit, 20. per^cent ad val. . , ^ ,, 

14 With an additional charge of 10 per centon the duty leviable at the rates given .. mn ^„. ic 

I'^The dutv on nork mav in some cases be increased by 3s. Id. per barrel, and on butier by .3s. Id. per 100 poimds. 

ifiAlhpaotogea containing sutoitituteslOT butter are.to be. stamped or marked on importation by a-customs ofhcer with the naniu of the articleoi with some dis- 
inguishing mark. 

17 The duty on flour mav in some eases be increased by 3s. Id. per l>arrcj. 

in^'ith an additional charvro of 10 per cent on tlie duty leviable at i.he rates given. 

inVith an additional charge of 15 per cent on IheduKv ^viable atthe mtes.given. 

£« Produce or manufactures of anv other of the I^eeward Islands, free. 

21 With an additional clmrge of mi per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

22geenoteG, p. 1549. 

Ko. 4 i7 
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Eates of Impoet Duty Levied by the Tariffs of the Several Colonial and Other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 

According to the Latest Returns, iettc. — Continued. 



POSSESSIOISS. 



India.... 

Straits Settlements . - . 
Ceylon — . . 

Australasia: 

New Sonth Wales 
Victoria 

South Australia . . 
Tasmania 

New Zealand...., 
Queensland 



NataP2 0,11(^1 Cape of Good 

Hope. 5a 
North America: 

Dominion of Canada i", ic 



Newfoundland ^% ^^ 

Bermuda 

Honduras ^^ 

West India islands: 
Bahamas 

Turks Islands 

Jamaica 

St. Lucia 24 

St. Vincent 19 



Barbados -^ 

Grenada 

Virgin Islands ~^' 

St. Christopher -« and 

Neria.-*^ 

Antigua -^',28 , 

Mont.serrat2«, 28..... 

Dominica ss , 

Trinidad and Tobago. . . 

British Guiana w, S2 



AETicLES OF FOOD AND BEINK— Continued. 



Sugar. 



Raw. 



Per civt 

5 per cent ad val.i, 2. 

Free 

Palm and jaggery, 76 cents; 
other, Rs. If. 

Cane sugar, refmed, in 
bond, 5s. 9d.; otherwise, 
6s.; beet and other sugar, 
12s.« 



3s . 



4s. 8d. 



Cane, 3s. Gd, per 100 pounds; 
other, 5s. per 100 pounds. 

Not above No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color, testing 
not more than 75° by tlie 
polariscope, Is. 7fd. per 
100 pounds (w4th f d. per 
100 pounds for each addi- 
tional degree. 



9s.2?d. 



5 per cent ad vaL . 
6s. lid 

8s. per 100 pounds . 



4s. 2d. per 100 pounds. 
8s. 4d. per 100 pounds. 

4s. Sd 

Is. 6d. per 100 pounds. 

15s. per 100 pounds . . . 



4s. 2d, per 100 pounds, . . 
4s. 2d. per 100 pounds. . , 
10 per cent ad val.^'-'. . . . 



4s. 2d. per 100 pounds. 
4s. 2d. per 100 pounds. 



5s. per 100 pounds . . 
10s.i>er 100 pounds. 



4s. 8d. 



Refined. 



Per cwt. 

5 per cent ad val.i, 2. , 

Free 

Rs.3 

4s 

Cane sugar, (Ss; beet and 
other sugar, 12s.« 



Crushed, ground, cube, loaf, 
tablet, icing, and castor, 
9s. 4d.; other, 6s. 



4s. 8d . 
6s. 8d . 



5s. per 100 pounds. 



Sugar above No. 16 Dutch 
standard in color, and all 
refmed sugar testing not 
more than 88^ by the po- 
lariscope, 4s. 5|d*. per 100 
pounds (with |d. per 100 
pounds for each addi- 
tional degree); glucose, 
fd. per pound; maple, 20 
percent adval. 

Loaf, cut loaf, cube, castor, 
and icing sugar, 18s. 4fxjd. ; 
glucose, 30 per cent ad 
val.; maple, 35 per cent 
ad val. 

5 per cent ad val 



9s.2fd 

8s. per 100 pounds 



8s. 4d. per 100 pounds 

8s. 4d. per 100 pounds 

9s. 4d 

Crystrallized, 3s, per 100 
pounds; other, 4s. per 100 
pounds. 

15s. per 100 pounds , 



5s. per 100 pounds 

6s. 3d. per 100 pounds - 
10 per cent ad val.i'-*. . . 

8s. 4d. per 100 pounds . 
8s. 4d. per 100 pounds . 

10s. per 100 pounds . . , 

10s. per 100 pounds ... 



14s. 



Pickles and sauces. 



Ad val. 

5 per cent 

Free 

5| per cent 

Free 

In bottles, etc., not above 1 
gallon, 6d. to 12s. per 
dozen. Above 1 gallon: 
Pickles, 20 per cent; 
sauces, 10 per cent. 

In bottles, not above 1 
quart. Is. 6d. to 4s. per 
dozen. 

In bottles, not above 1 
quart: Piclcles, Is. 4d. to 
3s. per dozen; sauces, 
Is, 6d. to 4s. per dozen. 

Pickles, 3s. per gallon; 
sauces, 4s. per gallon. 

In bottles, etc., not above 1 
gallon, 6d,, to 123. per 
dozen. 

2d. per pound , 



35 per cent . 



30 per cent , 



5 per cent ... 
12| per cent . 
20 per cent . . 



Free 

16| per cent , 
15 per cent . . 
10 per cent . . 

15 per cent . , 



7h per cent , 
10 per cent . 
10 per cent I' 



10 per cent . . 
10 per cent .. 

12| per cent . 

5 per cent ... 



3d. per quart. 



Tea. 



30 per cent ad val . 



5 per cent ad val . 



2M . 
6d... 



6d. 
6d. 



Beer and ale, in wood. 



Per pound. 
5 per cent ad val 
Free 


.2 


Per gallon. 
1 anna , 


18 cents '* 


25 cents 


13 cents 


Id 


6d 


3d 


lOd 


3d 


Is, 2d 


3d 


Is 


2d 


2s 


odii . ........ 


Is. 3d 


ea 


pro- 
oth- 
cent 


Is, 3d 


From country of 
duction,i7 free; 
erwise, 10 per 
ad val. 


7§d 





6d , 



6d... 
3d ... 
4d.^9 . 



6d. 
6d . 

8d . 

6d. 

8d. 



Is.Sid 

4^d 

Is. id 

Is 

2d 

9d 

6d 

3id 

18s. 9d. per cask of 64 
gallons (old wine 
gallon). 

6d 

6d 

6d.27 

6d 

6d 

9d 

lOd.so... 

8d 



I For additional rates of duty on sugar from countries giving bounties on its exportation, see table on p. 1564. 
sFor value on which percentage is to be reckoned, see table on p. 1563. 

sif containing more than 42 per cent of spirit, rated as spirit. 

4 The right of levying duties on spirituous and fermented liquors " used or consumed" in the Straits Settlements is farmed, 
f'ln no case is the duty to be less than at the rate of lis. 5 per gallon. 

^ A rebate of 3s. per hundredw^eight is allowed on all sugar used in the manufacture of ale, beer, cordials, sirups, jams, jellies, preserves, and confectionery. 
7 No allowance for underproof. 

»If containing more than 25 per cent of spirit, rated as spirit. 
^If contiiining more than 35 per cent of spirit, rated as spirit. 
■*<>lf containing more than 40 per cent of spirit, rated as spirit. 

II But if in packets for retail sale of half pound and under, 4d. per packet; over half pound, 8d. per pound. 
i^See note 13, p. 1546. 

Inspirits distilled from the produce of and within the South African customs union pay the excise duty leviable in Natal or Gape Colony on spirits, unless a 
like duty of not less amount has been paid elsewhere in the union. Should a leas amount have been paid, a duty equal to the difference is leviable. 

14 If containing more than 50 per cent of spirit, rated as spirit. 

15 See note 16, p. 1547. 

16 For rates of conversion into sterling, see note 15, p. 1547. 

17 Or if purchased in bond in the United Kingdom and the tea so purchased is such as might be entered there for home consumption. 

IS Bv the commercial treatv between France and Canada, nonsparkling wines containing 26 per cent pr less of alcohol and all sparkling wines of French origin 
are exempt from the additional duty of 30 per cent ad val. The advantages granted to France also extend to Great Britain, the British possessions, and any foreign 
country which is entitled by treaty with Great Britain to like advantages. 
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Rates of Import Duty Levied by the Tariffs of the Several Colonial and Other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 

According to the Latest Returns, etc. — Continued. 



AETiGLES OP FOOD ANB DEiKK— Continued. 



Beer and ale, in bottle. 



Per dozen qts. 
2 annas 

18 cents per gallon 4. , 
17 cents per gallon. . 



ls.6d 

Lager, 3s. ; other, 2s. 6d . . 



Is. 6d. per gallon , 



Is. 6d. per gallon . 



Spirits. 



Per proof gall. 
Perfumed, Rs. 8; potable, Rs. 6 ....... . 

$1.504 [ 

Brandy, geneva, gin, rum, and 
whisky, lis. 6; other,Rs.7.& 



14s... 
12s. 7. 



15s.-. 
15s. 7. 



16s... 
14s. 7. 



15s. 7 13. 



Is.llfd 9s.l0|d . 



3s. 3?d . 



Is 

2s. Ofd . 
2s 



4d 

9d. per gallon . 

Is. 3d 

Is 



Is. 3d . 



Is .... 

Is. 6d . 
Is. 6d . 



Is. 6d . 
Is. 6d . 



2s .... 

ls.6d. 



2s. 6d. S3 32 , 



Rum, 9s.id.;7 whisky, lls.6T*5d.;7 
brandy, J ^.l|d.;T gin and other, 
ys.lOKl.' 



5s. ,^2 with 3d. per cask or package ad- 
ditional. 
10s. 3^d.' 

Whisky, 6s. (in bottle, 12s. per doz. 

qts.); 7 21 brandy, 10s.; 22 other, 

5s.' '1 

4s.6d.-^2 , 

16s.'^=^ , 

8s 

Brandy and whisky. 7s.6d.;7 rum, 

5s.6d.;7 other, 6s. 6d.7 



Rum and gin,5s.;7 other, lOs.22 . 



Rum and gin, 5s. ; other, 68 

Rum and gin, is. 3d. ; "? other, 2bJ 

Rnm, 4s.;' whisky, 4s. 6d.;7 brandy, 
5s.; 7 other, 4s. 2d." 



Rum, 3s, 3d. ; 7 other, 7s. 6d .7 , 

Rum, 3s. 3d.; 7 whisky, 4s.6d.;7 

brandy, 5s. ; 7 other, 4s. 2d. 7 
Whisky, 4s.6d. ; 7 brand y , 5s. ; 7 other, 

4s.2d.7 
10s.6d.,7 with Id. additional for every 

degree above proof. 



14s.7d. 34 



Wines. 



Sparkling. 



Other kinds (in wood or bottle). 



Per gallon, or 6 reputed quarts. Per gallon, or 6 reputed quarts. 

Sparkling, Rs. 2^3; other, R.l.» 

|1* -■•* ! 50cents.4 

T^s.2^ ! 50 cents to Rs. U. 



10s. 
12s. 



5s. 



15s 12s.® 

10s ■ In wood,Cs.;W in bottle, Ss.^o 



Australian, 5s. ; » other, 6s.^o 

6S.8 



Claret, not exceeding 20 per cent of proof spirit, 6s. ; other, Os.i* (and, in addition, 7i per cent ad 
val. on all wines when imported not in wood). 



Per dozen quart bottles (old wine measure), 
13s. 6|d. , and so in proportion with 30 per cent 
ad val. 13 



Is. |d. 26 per cent strength, or less, and l|d. ad- 
ditional for each further degree up to 40 per 
cent, with 30 per cent ad val.i^ 10 



Spanish, Red, Cape, and Sicilian, Is.Sid. per gallon; claret, 2s.3|d; Hock, Burgundy, and light 
Rhenish, 4s. Ifd; port and Madeira, 6s. 9|d.; champognc, I7s.3|d.; other, 12^ per cent ad vaL, 
with 4s. If d. per gallon, or 15 per cent ad val., with 4s.6:|d.per gallon.20 

20 per cent ad val — , | 20 per cent ad val. 

6s.2j«7d 2s. fd. 

2s, 6d., with 25 per cent ad val. 

Is., with 10 per cent ad val. 
If of value of 12s. per gallon or upwards, 5s. ; of less value, 3s. 6d.w 
20 per cent ad val. 
Champagne, 6s. ; other, 25 per cent ad val. 



6s 

25 per cent ad val 
10 per cent a<l val 
25 per cent ad val 

25 per cent ad val 
25 per cent ad val 

25 per cent ad val 



If of value not exceeding 8s. 4d. per gallon, and 



25 per cent ad val. 
10 per cent ad val. 
25 per cent ad val. 



25 per cent ad val, 

26 per cent ad val, 

25 per cent ad val. 29 



In bottle, up to 42« strength of proof spirit, and 
in wood, from 32° to 42^. 3s. 3d . ; 3i in wood less 
than 23°, Is. 3d., and from 23" to 32'^, Is. Od. 

less than 26 per cent strength of proof spirit, in 



wood, 2s. 34d; in bottle, 2s. Od.; other sorts, in wood, 4s. 2d.; in bottle, 6s. 3d.«^ 33 



w With an additional charge of 10 per cent on the dnty leviable at the rates given. 

£0 Malaga and Montilla, costing under 3fs. 3d. per gallon at port of shipment, Is. 5|d. per gallon. 

»i With Id. additional per gallon for each degree overproof . 

22 Irrespective of strength. 

83 The duty is not to be less than 13s. 6d. per liquid gallon. 

24 With an additional charge of 15 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

25 The measure in use is the old wine gallon, about five-sixths of the imperial gallon. 

26 Produce or manufactures of any other of the Leeward Islands, free. 

27 With an additional charge of 20 per cent on the duty leviable at the rate given. 

28 With an additional charge of 33^ per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 

29 Claret in vessels containmg more than 1 quart and value not exceeding 61. per 45 gallons, 6d. per gallon. 
so Of an original gravity of 1,065 degrees or less, and so in proportion for every degree in excess of 1,065. 

81 With 3d. additional per gallon for each higher degree. 

82 See note 6, p. 1549. 

83 The quantity is subject to a maximum allowance of 6 per cent for breakage, 

84 No spirits (except liquors) may be imported into the Colony of a lower strength than 25° under proof, 
^If containing more than 42 per cent of proof spirit, rated as spirit. 
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IIati'^ of Import Duty I^vied Ui: 



i^HE Tariffs of tid-i Sbv-eral Colonial axr Other l\>&SEfisiQKS qf the XJkited Kincojqm, 
According xo 'juie JLati^st 11eturiv,s. etc. — Coutiiiiied. 





MISCELI^N EOUS ARTICLES. 


FOiSSESSIONS. 


Tobacco. 


Paper and statiojiery. 


JBoofes.i 






Drananiifactared. 


Manufactured. 


Cigars. 




India 

Straits Settlements 


Per pound. 
Free ...^. 

Free... 

25 cents - .-. 


Perpmmd. 

6 per centad ml 

Free .... .... 


Perpoim^. 

5 per cent ad val 

Free,... _.-..- 

.Ks.l|.... ... 

6'3 


Ad val. 

Printing ink,:£ree; other, 5 per cent 

Free ..... 

Christmas, wedding, birthday, and blank 
cards, music and maps, printed, exercise 
and manuscript notebooks, and printed 
labels, free; other .stationery, 6^- per cent; 
paper •(including paper for lining tea 
boxes) and envelopes, free. 

JPlQQ 


Ad val. 
Free. 
J^ee. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free, 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free, 

Free, 

Free. 
Free. 

Part free; part 1( 
cent and 20 per 

Part free; part 1( 
cent and 35 per 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free, 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 




Ceylon 


40 cents 

3s 




Australasia, New 


For mannfactnre in 
the colony, Is.; oth- 
erwise, 3s. 

Ls ,.. 

ls.7|d 




South Wales. 
Victoria — 

S<>i 1 Ih A n«tralia 


3s...... 

2s. 9d 


6s Sd 


Stationery—part free; part .20 per cent; part 
35 per cent. Ink, 10 per cent; pax)er— cut, 
2d. per pound: vrritingand printing paper, 
uncut, free; other paper, 6s. per hundred- 
weight. 2 

Writing (except faint-lined), blotting, and 
printing paper, and ink, free; wrapping 
and tissue paper, 3s . 4d. perhundredweigli t. 
Pens and penholders (not fancy), free; 
other st4itionery— part free; part 10 per 
cent; part 25 per cent. 

Paper, unctit: For newspvapers, 5 per cent; 
other uncut, not smaller than IS.} by 14.} 
inches. 71 per cent; for wrapping fruit (not 
exceeding 10 inches by 10 inches) and but- 
ter, and bookbinders' end and marble pa- 
per, free; atlases, charts, maps, school 
slates, slate pencils, music, and printing 
ink, free; other paper and stationery, 20 
!per cent. 

Paper, printing and writing (uncut, not less 
than demy), and printing ink, free; wrap- 
ping, 5s. per hundredweight; other and 
stationery, free, 20 per cent or 25 per cent. 

Paper, uncut (not less than demy size), 
printing -paper, free; writing, cut, 2d. per 
pound; other sorts, 5 per cent. Printing 
and ruling ink, free. (Pens, 15 per cent.) 
Other stationery, 25 per cent. 

Plain and medicated for lining chests to ex- 
port produce, and jifinting |>aper, free; 
brown and wrapping and paper bags, 2s. 
per hmidredweight; writing and fenc>- 
paper and .stationery and ink, 10 per cent. 

Printing and lithographic paper and ink. 
marble paper, atlases, chaTts, maps, and 
music, free; other, 7.} per cent. 

Printing and lithographic paper and ink, 
marble paper, atlases, charts, maps, and 
music, free; other, 7i per cent. 

Various rates, from 10-percent to 35 per cent. 

Printing paper and ink, when imported by 
printers for their business, and parchmeiit 
or wax paper for wrapping boneless fish, 
or lobster packing, school maps and charts, 
free; other, various :rates, from 10 percent 
to 50 per cent.® 

5 per cent 




Tasmania 


33 .... 


3g 


7g ,. 




New Zealand 


For manufacture in 
the colony, 2s,; oth- 
erwise, 3s. Gd. 

For manufacture in 
the colony, 3s.; oth- 
erwise, 4s. 

Is...... 


8s.6d 


7g 




Qneensl and 


4s 


6S 




BritJ."^h New Guinea... 


3s.... . 


4s 

6s, with 7k per cent 
ad val. additional.® 

6s. with 7| per cent 
ad val. additional.s 

12s. 4d. with 25 per 

cent ad val. 
3§s. ll|d. per 1,000, 

with 20 per cent ad 

val.s 

Is. Cd., or per 1,000, 15s. 
Per l.eoo, 24s. 85«yd .... 

Per 100 ds "^d 




NataP..... .......... 


Stemmed, 2g.6d.; un- 
Btemmcd, 2s. ■* 

Stemmed, 2s. 6d.; un- 
«temmed,28.'* 

Free 


Cut, Ss. 6d.; uncut, 
3s.* 

Cut, Ss. 6d.; uncut, 

(?ut, 2s. 3|d.; other, 
23. Id. 

Stripped or partly 
manufactured, Is, 
7fd. per pound, with 
5 per cent ad val.; 
other, Is. 2|d. per 
pound, with 5 per 
cent ad yal.s 

6d 

& |d ..... 




Cape of Good Hope^. .. 

North America: 

Dominion of Can- 


) per 

cent, 
) per 
cent. 


^cwioundlando ". . 
J^onriuda 


Stems, for manufac- 
turing snuff, 2a. |d. 
per 100 pounds; oth- 
er, Is. 7fd.8 

6d 


linndtu^aa'^ , .. 


4d 


12^ T>er cent 




West India Islands: 
Eaiiamas 


3d .. 


Fine cut, 40 per cent 

ad val.; other; 6d. 
Id ... . . 


2{) ner cent . ...........>....... 




Turks Islands ..... 


-jd 


Per 1 OOn lOs 


Free 




Janiatea , , 


Is.. 


2s 


■5s ............. . 


Printing paper and school slates and pencils, 
free; other paperand^st«tioneTy,16f percent 

Eeceipt books, billheads, and forms, import- 
ed by the West India and Panama Tele- 
graph Co., Ltd., and printing ink, free; 
other, 15 per cent. 

10 per cent 




Ht. Lnclai*^ 


Is 


Is....... 


5s .... 




St. Vineenf" 


9d 


2s 


Long cigars, Is. ; oth- 

er,^as, 
6a ^. -.-«.*..--.* 




Barbados 


If in packages less 
than 50 pounds net 
weight, Is. 6d, per 
pound; other, Is. 

9d 


Jf in patdc^es less 
than 80 pounds net 
weight, 2s, per 
pound; other Is. 6d, 

9d .. 


Printii^ paper and ink, maps, charts/music, 
an^d earcb (except pteying cards) , free; 
other, 15 per cent 

PrinMng paper and ink, free; other, 7h per 
cent. 




Grenada 


Long ci^TS, Is. ; otb- 

ter,-fe. 













1 Not being British copyright works. 

2 Paperhangings, vegetable parchment for wrapping butter, transfer papar useii for trausforring designs on WQOlen £abri(^ or other material, and paper spe- 
cially prepared for making gun or blasting caitridges, free. 

3Seenotel3, p. 1540. 

4lf the produce of South Africa and imported overland, free, 
^See note 16, p. 1518. 

€For rates of conversion into sterling see note 15, p. 1547. 

7 With an additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates-given. 

« The duty on tobacco may, in some cases, be increase'd 20s, 6r%d. per.l(M>;jpounds, .All packages containing tobacco are; to be stamped or marked on importation 
by a Customs officer witli the name of the article or some distinguishing mark. 

» A drawback is allowed to any printer to the amount of any duties that mav have been paid on any paper actually printed upon in the colony. 
10 With an additional charge of 15 per cent on the duty leviable at the rates given. 
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Bates of Import Duty Leteed by the Taeifbb of tbm Beyeral Ooxonial and Otheb Pe«sES6iows of the Unitjsd ICingdom, 

AccoJiDiNG TO THE LATEST RETURNS, ETC.— Continued. 



rOSSESSIONS. 



MISCELLANEOUS A ETICLES. 



Tobacco. 



Unmanufactured. 



Manufactured. 



Cigars. 



Paper and stationery. 



Books.i 



West India Island.s — 
Continued: 
Virgin Islands 2.... 

St. Christophers 2., 

KeYis=5 2 , 

Anli^im2 6 , 

Montserrat25 , 

Dominica- 

Trinidad ,.. 

Tobago 

British Guiana " 



3d , 
9d.4. 

9d.4. 
9d.4, 



Per pound. 



Is. 
2s. 6d . 



Per pound. 



2s. 6d . 



2s. 6d . 
2€. 6d - 
2s. 6d - 



Is.Sd , 

3s. yd , 

If in packageffnot less 

thiui 800 pounds, 2s. 

6dJ; otherwise, Bs. 

4d.8 



Per pound. 
"Long Toms," 9d.; 

otlier, Is. 
" Long Toms," 2s. 6d. 

per 100; other, 5s. 

per 100. 
'* Long; Toms," 2s, Gd. 

per 100; other, 5s. 

per 100. 
"Long Toms," 2s. Gd.; 

other, 5s. 
" LongToms," 2s. Gd.; 

«tlier, 5s. 
' ' Long Toms, ' 'Is. Od . ; 

other, 5s, 



Ad val. 
Printing paper and ink, free; other 10 per 

cent. 
10 per cent - 



10 per cent . 

10 per cent . 
10 percent ., 
12^ per cent , 



48. 2d 



6s. 3d , 



Staps and cliarts, free; other, 5 per cent 

Maps and charts, free; other, 5 per cent 

Printing paper and mk.'\ maps and c*>py- 

books for educational purposes, and show 

cards, free; other, 15 per cent.^" 



Free. 
Free. 



Free. 
Free. 



Free, 
Fr(H>, 
Free, 



Ad val. 



1 Not being British eopyriglit works. 

2 Produce or manufactures of any other of the Leeward Islands, free. 
sWith En.additional charge of 10 per cent on the duty Je^'iable at the rates given. 
*But if imported in packages of less than 500 pounds, 2s. per pound. 
6 With an additional charge of 33| per cent on the duty le:vlable at the rates given. 
^F©r rates of G€iiB''ersion into sterling see note 15, p. 1547. 

? If Goutaimixg less than 10 pounds of moisture per 100 pounds; otherwise, 2s. Id. 
8If containing less thsn 10 pounds of moisture per IQO pounds; otherwise, 2s. Gd. 
« When imported by or directly for the conductor of any newspaper or priiitiug establishment, 
^ogeenotee, p. 1549. 
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Eates of Export Duty Levieb by the Tariffs of the Several Colonial akb Other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 

ACCORDING to THE LatEST ReTURNS RECEIVED UP TO THE DaTE OF THE PUBLICATION OF THE PRESENT NUMBER OF THE COLONIAL 

Abstract. 

[Note.— In colonies other than those specified no export duties are levied.] 



POSSESSIONS. 


Articles. 


Rates of export 
duty. 


POSSESSIONS. 


Articles. 


Rates of export 
duty. 


India 


Rice, husked or unhusked, including 
rice flour, but not rice bran and rice 
dust, per ewt. 

Plunibacro uer owt 


4xV annas. 

26 cents. 
Rs. 200. 
10 cents. 
5 cents. 
Rs. 14. 

Rs. 2. 

R. 1.25 cents. 

£3. 
2s. 

6d. 

2s. 
2s. 
£2 lOs. 

£2. 

£100. 

£5. 

i per cent.8 

2s. 

10 per cent« 

8d. 

3d. 
8d. 
3d. 
6d. 
3d, 

6d. 
3d. 
2d. 

lOd. 

Is 3d. 

Is6d. 
Id. 

5d. 

4d. 
2d. 
2d. 

Is. 

8s. 
6s. 
2s. 

43. 

6d. 
3d, 


West Indies— Cont'd. 
Virgin Islands- 
Continued. 

St. Kitts-Nevis 

Dominica... 


Hogs and pigs (other than sucking pigs) , 

each. 
Charcoal, per barrel 




Ceylon ^t 


Is. 
Id, 


Elenhants ^ each 


Building lime, per barrel 


2d. 




Conee, tea,^ cocoa, per cwt 


Sweet potatoes, yams, and tannlers.per 

100 pounds. 
WrecK goods, ad val - 


6d. 




Cinchona, per cwt 






Horns of spotted deer and sambur, per 
cwt. 

Chanks, alive and dead, per 1,000 .. 

Arrack, per proof gallon 


10 per cent. 




Sugar, per hogshead, not exceeding 42- 
inch truss. 

Sugar, per tierce, not exceeding 30-inch 
truss. 

Sugar, per barrel 


48 8d. 
3s 2d. 


Australasia: 
ViotfiTia 


Scran iron ner fxm 


6|d. 


New Zealand...... 


Gold exported from the North Island, 

per ounce troy (20 carats and upward 

fineness). 
Oysters exported from the North Island, 

per cwt. 
Cedar timber, los:, per 100 superficial 
feet an inch thick, 
Ceder timber, sawed, if more than 4 

inches thick, per 100 superficial feet. 
Station produce exported across the 

border, other than by Queensland 

railways, Tiz: Wool, sheepskins, and 

hides, per ton. 

Bfiche-de-mer, per ton - 

Ostriches, each 


Suffar other Dackasres. ner ton .......... 


4s 8d. 


Rum T>pr 100 tallons . . ........... 


3s 6d. 




Animals: Homed cattle, each 


6s. 




Bay leaves, per 100 pounds 


Is 3d. 




Trinidad 


Canoe shells, each 


Is. 


Queensland 


Cocoa, per 100 pounds 


Is. 


Coffee, per 100 pounds. ..,.. 


Is6d, 




Essential oils: 

Bay, per gallon 


6s. 


Fiji 


Other kinds if expressed or equelled, 

per gallon. , 
Other kinds if otherwise extracted, 
per gallon. 
Farine manioc, per bushel — 


3s. 
is, 
3d. 


Cape of Good Hope. . . . 


Fruit, fresh: 

J^nauas, per 100 bunches 




O^strirh percs each 


2s id. 






Limes, per barrel 


Id. 


Hondui^s"* 


Logwood per ton 


Limes, per box, not exceeding one- 
half barrel. 
Oranges, ber barrel 


id. 


West Indies: 

Babatiias ^ 


Mahogany, per 1,000 superficial feet 

Guano, cave or other earths, per ton — 
Salt, ad yal 


3d. 


Oranges, per box, not exceeding 
one-half barrel. 
Fruit, preserved: 

Limes pickled per barrel 


l|d. 


Turks Islands 




St. Vincent 


Arrowroot or other starches, per 200 
pounds. 


Cd. 




Tamarinds, per barrel 


Is. 




Cotf ee, per cwt 


Fruit jams and fruit jellies, per 100 

pounds. 
Ginger per barrel ....................... 


4s 2d. 




Cotton ner cwt 






Molasses, per cask of 60 gallons or more. 

Molasses, per cask of less than 60 gal- 
lons. 

Rum, per cask of more than 60 gallons . 

Rumj per cask not exceeding 60 gallons. 

Sugar, per cask or package under 672 
pounds gross weight. 

Sugar, per cask under 34-inch truss and 
above 672 pounds gross weight. 

Sogar, per hogshead, from 34-inch to 40- 
inch truss. 

Sup-ar, per hogshead above 40-inch truss. 

f<pices, per 8 pounds 


6d. 




Hides and skins: 

Cattle hides, each 


3d. 




All other skms, per dozen 


3d. 




Lime juice: 

Concentrated, per gallon 


l|d. 




Raw, for every 10 gallons 


l^d. 




Starches per 100 pounds 


Is. 




Turtle sh^l, per pound 


6d. 




Wood: 

Firewood, per cord 


Is. 




Logwood, per cord 


2s. 




Asphalt or pitch, raw, per ton or per 240 
gallons. 

Asphalt or pitch, boiled, per ton 

Petroleum: 

Raw, per 240 gallons 


68. 




Domestic produce: 

Cocoa, per cwt , 








7s 6d. 




Cotton per ewt 








8s. ■ 




Tjfje"\pood ner cwt 


Distilled, per 240 gallons 


14s 8d. 




Spices, per cwt 


Distilled and refined, per 240 gallons. 
Cocoa, per 100 pounds 


IGs. 


Virgin Islands 




9d. 




Coffee, per 100 pounds 


9d. 






Molasses, per 100 gallons 


2s 6d. 




Calves (not more than 9 months old), 

each. 
Sheep, lambs, and sucking pigs, each... 
Goats and kids, each 


Rum, per 100 gallons 


4s 4d. 




Sugar, per 1,000 pounds 


2s 6d. 




CocoanutB, per 1,000. 


9d. 















1 No elephants can be shipped for export without the production of a permit for their removal from the district in which the elephants have been captured. 

2 An additional export duty, at the rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds, is also levied on tea. 
^Fee payable upon the registration of diamonds for exportation. 

* For rate of conversion into pounds sterling, see note 15, p. 1547. , . . .^ x ^ ^ ,:. , ^. ^ j. 

6 A duty of 11 per cent ad valorem is levied on the reexport of all articles (with a few exceptions) that have not paid impott duty. 

• For this duty the value of the salt is fixed by ordinance at 3id. per bushel. 
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Tariff Valuation, according to the Indian Tarii-'f, of the under-mentioned Articles on which Percentage Duties are 

Leviable on Importation into British India. 

[For the rates of duty leviable on the articles, see pp. 1546-1560.] 



ARTICLES. 



Tariff 
valuation. 



Yarns, silk, sewing thread, China per pound . . 

Cordage, etc. : 

Coir yarn per cwt. . 



Coir cables, tarred do. . 

Coir rope do. 

Cordage, hemp, European , do . 

Cordage, hemp, Manila do. 

All other sorts do . 

Metals: 

Iron and iron wares- 
Anchors and cables 

Angle, T, and channel, other than Lowmoor or Swedish per ton . . 

Angle and T, other than Lowmoor or Sv/edish (if galvanized) - do — 

Channel (if galvanized ) 

Bar, Lowmoor per ton . . 

Bar, Swedish do — 

Bar, Swedish, nail rod, also round rod, under half an inch in diameter do 

Bar, other kinds , — do — 

Bar, other, nail rod and round rod under half an inch in diameter .do — 

Bar, otherdf galvanized) do — 

Beams, joists, pilhirs, girders, bridge works, and other such descriptions of iron imported exclusively for building purposes 

Plate and sheet, Lowmoor per ton . . 

Plate and sheet, Swedish 

Plate and sheet and hoops, other kinds per ton . . 

Hoops, other kinds (if galvanized) 

Plate, other kinds (if galvanized) I>er ton.. 

Plate, other kinds (if tinned) 

Sheets, other kinds (if galvanized) per cwt. . 

Sheets, other kinds (lead coated) 

Bar, hoop, plate, and sheet, Lowmoor and Swedish (if galvanized j 

Bar (including angle, T, and channel) hoop, plate, and sheet (tinned) 

Nails, rose, wire, and flat headed • per cwt. . 

Nails, clasp do 

Nails, other sorts, including galvanized or tinned 

Kivets and washers, Lowmoor • per cwt. . 

Bivi^ts and washers, Lowmoor (if galvanized) , - . . 

Kivets and washers, other kinds per cwt. . 

Rivets and washers, other kinds (if galvanized or tinned) 

Nuts and bolts - 

PCWt.. 



Old. 



.per ( 



I>ig ; per ton.. 

Pipes and tubes, including fittings therefor, such as bends, boots, elbows, tees, socket;^, flanges, and the like 

Bails, chairs, sleepers, lever boxes, switches, crossings, clips, dog spikes, tiebars, and fish plates other than for such railways as are subject to the 
provisions of the Indian railways act, 1890, and such railways as are constructed in a native State undei the suzerainty of Her Majesty, and 
such tramways as the governor-general in council may have, by notiiication in the Gazette of India, specifically included therewith 



Rice bowls . 



Ridging, galvanized - per cwt. 

Wire, including fencing wire and wire rope, but excluding wire netting 

All other sorts, Including wire netting 

Steel- 
Basic, all sorts (other than galvanized or tinned basic steel sheets) 

Basic sheets (if galvanized) 

Basic sheets (if tinned) - 

Beams, joists, pillars, girders, bridge works, and other descriptions of steel imported exclusively for building purposes 

Bars and blooms 

Angle, channel and spring 

Hoops (except galvanized hoop) - - - Pcr ton . 

Hoop (if galvanized) 



Nails . 

Nuts and bolts and nail rods - ■ 

Old per ton. 

Pipes and tubes, including fittings therefor, such as bends, boots, elbows, tees, sockets, flanges, and the like 

Plates and sheets - per ton. 

Plates and sheets, planished - - 

Plates and sheets other than basic (if galvanized) per ton. . 

Plates and sheets other than basic (if tinned) - — .^ 

Rails, chairs, sleepers, dog spikes, switches, crossings, lever boxes, clips, tiebars, and fish plates, other than for such railways as are subject to 
the provisions of the Indian railways act, 1890, and such railways as are constructed in a native State under the sezeraiyty of Her Majesty, 
and such tramways as the governor-general in council may have, by notification in the Gazette of India, specifically included therewith 

Rivets and washers*^ per ton . 

Rivets and washers (if galvanized) - • * do — 

Rivets and washers (if tinned) • 

Tbars - - -- per ton. 

T bars (if galvanized) - do . . . 

T bars (if tinned) 

Cast and blistered, of any kind not specified - - 

Wire, excluding wire netting - - - - 

Wire rope . 



All others sorts, including wire netting • 

Glass, glassware, and false pearls: ^„^, 

Glass, China, all colors per 133 1 pounds. 

False pearls, bdjria .ner Jakh. 

False pearls, boria per thousand. 

False pearls, janria • -P^^ la^h. 

False pearls, lolakh per thousand. 

False pearls, nathia - do... 

False pearls, tdchia - - ;*'li?'>;' 

False pearls, wattanah - • - - * P^^ lakn . 



3 p. 
.th< 



All other sorts. 



Oils, etc.: 
Oil: 



.per quart-. 



Cajeputi - - . 

Cassia - '-.- • per pound. 

Cocoanut ....per cwt. 

-T gallon. 



Linseed . 



.per^ 



Otto of sorts - per ounce- 
Whale (except spermaceti) and fish - .per cwt. 

Wood. ^^•- 



Other, including paraffin wax - • 

1 Exchange value of rupee about 33 cents; anna, one-sixteenth of rupee; pice, one-fourth of anna. 



^R.A. P. 

8 

6 8 
17 
10 
25 
28 

Ad val. 



Ad val. 
130 
I'JO 

Ad val. 
375 



165 

170 

115 

120 

170 



Ad val. 

500 
Ad val. 

140 
Ad val. 

210 
Ad val. 
10 8 
Ad val. 
Ad val. 
Ad val. 
10 
17 
Ad val. 
20 
Ad val. 
10 
Ad val. 
Ad val. 
2 8 
60 
Ad val. 



Ad val. 
Ad val. 
12 
Ad val. 
Ad val 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 
155 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

Ad val, 
130 

Ad val. 
145 

Ad vaJ. 
210 

Ad val. 



Ad val, 
210 
310 

Ad val. 
135 
200 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

Ad val. 

38 
3 



6 











8 








3 








8 





10 








Ad val. 


1 12 





3 


4 





16 








1 12 





15 








15 








25 








Ad val. 
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OaiiQMIAL ADMIMISaiEAOIIQl?r. 



[October, 



Taeief Valuation, acgobdikg to the Indian Tariff, of the under-mentioned Articles on wnicii Percentage Duties are 

Leviable ok Importation into British India— Continued. 



ARTICLES, 


Tariff 
valuation. 


on?. cir.—Cordhmca. 

Pitra fllii , . 




per pound. . 


M.A.P. 

6 


Spcnunt'Oti ,, 




do 


7 


\\i\X 




do-... 


10 


Other ... --- --- -- -- -.- -- 


Ad TaL 


Artifle.^- of food jiiul diiiik: 

Bficfui ... . 




..... . per pound . . 


11 


JhuilS 




do.... 


U 


IJoof iUid ]»{)rk ,,...,,*.., 




/per tierce of 3cwt. . 


100 

75 
1 


Bnt rer nvA Tiinruftrm .... 




per pomid . . 


ColVt.- ... .' 




., per cwt.. 


SO 


( 'Inn;!, ciaiav 




do.... 


18 


l/s;ii 




. . do-... 


15 


( 'rvi-ui j i L:< i]. hof't 




do.... 


12 


(Yv-;t;i1]i/'M} and S')ft frC'Tii Chiiifi ... 




do.... 


12 






do.... 


11 8 


S(>ic or fiiw <")tiicr tliuii Irf'Ui C^hiiifi ami Miiuritius 




do.... 


10 8 


Other . - - 


Ad YaL 


Tea : 

Hlarlc 




per potmd . . 


8 


rccii .. .... ..... .......... 




-....- -do 


10 







-Tariff Valuation, according to the Ceylon Tariff, of the Undermentioned Articles on which Bbrgentage Duties are 

Leviable on Importation into Ceylon. 

[For the rates of duty leviable on the articles, sec pp. Ia46-1517.] 



ARTICLES. 



Tariff val- 
uation. 



Cotton goods; 

Gray shirtings j 

Gray cambricf- > per pound . . 

Gray jaconets | 

( Jray domestics^ ..,] 

(->my lonff elotiis 

Gray skeetinprn ...... . k .do — 

Gray tea elotiis 

Ciray nuilc twist, Nos. 30 to 60j 

Yarn, turkey red per pound gray weight.. 

Yarn, other colors. per pouml-. 



M. c. 
55 



45 



90 
o5 



Ei-TES OP Additional Duty Leviable on Sugar Im'ORTED into India from Gpuntries giving Bounties on the Esportatioh 

OF Sugar. 



COUNTEIES. 



Argentine Republic, 
AnstmrHiTngary 

Belgium ,, 



Beiimark . 
Franee ... 



Germany , 



Holland . 



Russia . 



Chile . 



Kinds of sugar. 



All kinds , 

Huj?ar under 99,:? per cent and of at least 90 per C€aJt, palariisation, 

Su<:!-ar of at loiisL 9y.l5 per cent polarization 

It^iw sugar 

Rclincd Kugar 

do 



Raw sugars frr>m (15 to 98 per eent polarization for beetroot sugars, 
or i>) to 97 per cent for French colonial sugar. 

Sugar candies 

Relined sugjif.s in loaf or crushed, chiar, hard, and dry 

Raw and refined sugars in grains or crystals of a minimum stand- 
ard of 98 per cent iioUiriiiatien. 

\U\^Y suga r of at least SK) per cent polarization 

Refined sugar under US percent and of at least 90 per cent polari- 
zation. 

Can<ly iind sugar In wiiitc hard loaves, blocks, crystals, etc., of at 
least 99i per cent polarizji.tion. 

All ot her sugar of at least 98 per cent polariza tion 

Jia. w beet sugar of less than 98 per cent polarization 

Raw beet sugars of at least 98 per cent polarization 



Refined beetroot sugars 

Refhicd sugar from niaterialii other than raw beetroot stugar . 

Sugar of at least 99 per cent polarization 

Sugar of less than 99 per cent polarization, but not less than 
cent. 

6u^ar of le^ than SSper cent, but not less than 75 per cent, , 

Raw sugar ...*,.., 



5 per 



Additional 

dutias^to be 

levied. 



Per ewt 
JR. a. p. 
9 2 
15 
16 
14 
16 
8 
S 3 4 

S 6 5 
8 6 5 
3 4 10 



' 14 4 
1 4 7 

1 1 3 

1 7 
12 

3 
In addi- 

Ition to 
iabove rate. 

2 7 4 
2 2 7 

1 13 10 
9 .2 



1901.3 



COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 



1565 



Rates of Interest, Price of Issue, and Current Market Prices of Leading Bonds, Stocks, and Securities of the Principal 

British Colonies in the London Markets, 1896-1900. 





Issue 
price. 


Original 
issue. 


SINKING FUND. 


Amount of loan 
unredeemed. 




MARKET PRICES IN— 


PRICES OF DE- 
CEMBEK, 1900. 


STOCK. 


1 


1 


|g 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1 


3 

1021 
1024 

nil 

1031 

1021 
• 994 
112 
101 

no 

1031 
9iH 
1044 
105 
101} 
104 
924 
1031 

1024 

106 
104 
108 
107 
105 








I 


t 


3 


4 

1 


3 


1 


1 


1 

3 


1 

3 


1 
1 


AUSTRALASIA. 

N. S. Wales, 5?^ 

Do 4*^ bonds . - - . 


90^2* 

1031 
95| 
1031 

'*8ii 

99t 
Vars. 


774,200 
8,239,600 
9,686,300 
16,500,000 






1901-1902 
1903-1910 
1933 
1924 
1918 
1935 
1914 
1908 
1929 
1940 
1945 
1913-1915 


774,200 

8, 239, 600 

9,686,300 

16,500,000 

12,826,200 

5,500,000 

266, 300 

339, 300 

29, 150, 302 

6,161,167 

3, 634, 005 

10,267,400 

10, 806, 900 

8,516,734 

1,250,000 

1,500,000 

604, 700 

2-10,000 
6, 586, 700 

200.000 
1, 365, 300 

373, 500 
7,773,300 
2, 517, 800 

839, 500 
2, 750, 100 

100, 000 
2,923,750 
1,000,000 
3, COO, 000 
5, 000. 000 

590, 700 

597,100 
3,409,300 
9,402,900 
6, 01)0, 000 
12,000,000 
2, 107, 000 
1,600,000 
77, 800 

110, 200 

975, 230 
1,876,000 

750, 000 
3, 750, 000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 

r 4.216,200 

1 7; 783, 800 

[ 2, 289, 822 

\ 4, 153, 314 

f 408, 600 

1 4,591,400 

1 528, 400 

\ 3,471,600 

!/ 345, 400 

!| 10, 052, 321 

2,000,000 

95, 400 

1,324,750 

346,700 

308,000 

205, 000 

650,000 

692, 500 

325,000 

320, 000 

533,885 

200, 000 

192,500 

164, 000 
1, 199, 600 
447, 500 
367,600 
602, 600 
530,700 
1,859,327 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


111 

lilt 

123i 

ir2i 

1101 
104 
124^ 

nil 

118} 

not 

1031 
112 i 
117f 

llli 


99i 
102 
113 
1031 
1031 

941 
1131 
107 
1061 
1011 

90 
104 
105 
101 


1091 
110} 

vm 
1114 
1104 

104 

1211 

109 

117 

111 

102 

1101 

116 

1084 

111 

1011 

1011 


1004 
1014 

117 

1071 
1061- 
100-^ 

lis 

104 
112 
1043 

994 
105i 
111' 
104^e 
108-, 

97, 
lOlf 
111 
lOOJ 
1094 
1064 
110 
1114 
109 

97 


1074 

108} 

1224 

1104 

108}^ 

1031 

120 

105 

1161 

1091 

1014 

1084 

114} 

106| 

1091 

100} 

106 

1154 

111 

111} 

111 

114 

114 

110.i 

102 


101} IO6& 


101 1 

101 li 


104> 
1051 
1171 
107 
1051 
101 
114 
103 
113} 
1061 
98 
1061 
1134 
1061 
108 
991 
118 
112 
1051 
109 
1061 
109 
111 
1071 
97 
95-1 
105 
lOGl 
1121 
1011 
104 
1044 
106} 
1041 

no 

112 
1051 
1081 
98i 
104 
1031 
117 
107f 
1041 
96 
951 
96 

107 
1051 
1071 
1081 
lOSfe 
1061 
107 
1091 
1094 
103^ 
1031 
93 
1151 
95} 
111 
1204 
108 
93 
93 
82 
1071 

nil 

111 
1021 

95 

1061 
1061 
113 
1071 
106^ 
98^ 


100 

100 

1104 

101 

101 

98 
110| 
1004 
1061 

95 
1011 

1031 
101 
1031 

921 
1011 
1101 
100 
105 
1014 
107 
1061 
1031 

924 
92 

1014 

100} 

108 
99} 

100 

1004 

102 

loot 

101} 
1064 
1001 
103 
95} 
100} 
1004 
114 

im 
100 

91 
91} 
91 

1014 
1001 
1001 
104 
1021 
102 
1011 
1044 
105 
99 
97 
90 
111 
914 
108} 
117 
103 
89 
894 
78} 
103 
1081 
109 

98 

91 

1014 
102 

1081 
102 
1031 
88 


103 

1041 

1161 

1051 

104 

100 

113 

101} 

112} 

10()1 

98 
105 
110.i 
104 
106 

941 
1131 
1101 
1031 
106^ 
10541 
108 
108 
107J 

95 

951 
1031 
105> 

no 

101 J 
1033 
104 
103 
104 
1081 
110 
1.04 
1071 
98 
1011 
lOi 
116;' 
107 
101 
931 
93 
941 

1021 
103j 
104i 

1071 

1071 
103 


103 






101 
1124 

102 
102 
954 

115} 
101} 
108 
107 

964 
1034 
1044 
1014 
104} 

951 
1034 
11 3 1 
100 
104 
1044 
1074 
106 
105* 

98 


108 


1024 


Do.4?&insc.,1885 

Do.3ifeiiisc.,1885 

Do 3|5^insc.,1888 






1204 100 1 
1104 100 il 


113 






104 






1071 

1014 

116 

104 

1164 

109 

99} 
1071 
115 
1071 
109 

99f 
103J 
1181 
107^ 
1114 
109 
1124 
1114 
108^ 

98.' 


1004 

961 
112 
101 
1054 
102 

94} 
103 
103 
100 
1024 

94 
100} 
112 
100} 
107 
104 
107 
105} 
104 

931 


103 


Do 3a/^insc 


5, 500, 000 
1, 000, 000 
7, 283, 100 
29, 150, 302 
6,161,167 
5,890,810 
10,267,400 
10,866,900 
8,516,734 
2,000,000 

604,' 766" 

278, 500 

6,586,700 

200,000 

1, 365, 300 
373, 500 

7,773,300 

2, 850, 713 
839, 500 

2, 750, 100 

700, 000 

2,946,650 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

5, 000, 000 

590, 700 

597, 100 

4, 000, 000 

10,000,000 

6, 000, 000 

12,000,000 

2, 107, 600 

1,600,000 

200, 000 

40 1, 000 

975, 230 

1,876,000 

750, OtK) 

5, 250, 000 

1,100,000 

2, 500, 000 

500,000 
1 12,000,000 

}■ 6, 443, 136 

1 5, 000, 000 

1 4, 000, 000 

i 10,939,834 

2, 000, 000 
95, 400 

346," 766" 

308, 000 
205, 000 
937, 500 
692, 500 
325, 000 
320, 000 
550, 000 
200, 000 

200,000 

164, 000 
1, 660, 000 
878, 600 
700,000 
722, 000 
600, 000 
1,859,327 






100 


New Zealand, 5^1864.. 
Do. 5^ cons., 1868-72.. 
Do. 44 insc 


1 

1 




112 
101 
112 


Do Si-""* insc 






105 


Do. 3^^'lnsc' 






98 


Q\ieensl and , 4^ bonds . . 

Do. 4?* insc 

Do. 3H insc 


Vars. 
Vars. : 

£62 






105 






1915-1924 

1924-1930 

1945 

1922-1947 

1901-1918 

1911-1920 

1907-1916 

1929 

1916 

1917-1924 

1916-1935 

1939 

1916-1926 

1916 

1901 

1913-1920 

1920-1940 

1901 

1904 

1907 

1908-1913 

1907 

1913 

1920 

1923 

1911-1926 

1929-1949 

1922 

1927 

1934 

1911-1931 

1915-1935 

1915-1935 

1916-1936 

1S27 

1903 
1904-1908 

1910 

1909-34 

1910-35 

1938 

1947 
1907 
1941 
1910 
1923 
192S 
1941 
1947 
1947 
1913-38 
1935 
1936 

1942 

1949 
1904-6 
1919 
1912 
1928 
1934 
1937 


107 






102 


Do. 3|<;fc insc 

Do 3*^^ ins(^ 






104 










93 


S Australia iWo .... 


112 

120 

nil 

114 
1131 

no 

1161 

112i 

991 


1011 


1134 


Do. 5/„ 1871-73 

Do. 4fc, 1874-78 

Do. 4^ 


1021-1051 
80 

103 

Vars. 
Vars. 
Vars. 

'io2i-io5i 

981-99^ 
99 






nil 120* 

lOli- 111 

107 112 

1034 112? 
109 114 
107 114i 


1104 
1034 
106 


S. Atistralia, 4^ bonds . . 
Do 4'i bonds 






105 






108 


Do 4'?o insc ... 






108 


Do 3'Hiisc.,i889 






1041 
97i 


113} 
102 


10{> 


Do. 3y^ insc 

Do. 3f. insc 

Tasmania, C^, 1868 

Do. 4/,, 1881-83 

Do 4't insc . .... 






93 93 






93 93 






114 
1121 

118 
1051 

111 

1101 
112^ 

111 

114.^ 

11 6i 
109^ 
1131 


101 i 
101 

1071 
lOOi 
1031 
105 
105i 
103 
104 
106 
99^ 
104; 


111 

no 

117 

104 
110 
108 
111} 

1071 
115i 
115 

no 

112 


101 i 
105 
113 
1004 
105^ 
105 
106 
105 
105} 
111 
104 
107i 


106 

110 

116^ 

1034 

107 

107 

110} 

107 

1134 

im 

107? 
110^ 


1011 

am 
112^ 
100 

101} 

1031 

1034 

102i 

103 

109i 

101} 

1061 


1081 
1091 
115 
103 
1071 
1061 
108f 
1061 
1121 
114 
1071 
1091 


1034 
102 
108} 

99? 
100 
103 
102} 
1011 
1014 
1.06 

991 
102 


102 1034 






1011 

108 

ia)| 

1021 

104 
103 
1014 
101} 
108 
1011 
1041 
96 
100} 
1031 
111 
1051 
100 
911 
911 

m 

lOli 
iOll 
1001 
106 

104 
1 102 


104 






108 


Victoria 4^i', 1876 

Do ii^l 1878 






101 






103 


Do.4^r]y., 188i 






104 


Do, 4^, 1882-83 

Do.4<Unsc., 1881 

Do H insc , 1882-84. . . 


ioo* 

991-1001 







103 
102 






105 


Do i4 1885 -. . 






108 


Do 3A5*insc 1889 


103| 






102 


Do 4^0 in'^c 






105 


Do. 3;^ insc 

W. Australian 4|y^, 1879 . 
Do 4'i, 1881 


971 

96 






964 


1 

1 




114 

no 

128 
118 
113 
1021 


111 

108^ 
120 
111} 
103;^ 

98i 


112 
109 
123^ 
1133 
11 If 
100 
100 


108 
105 
120 
109 
1051 
95 
954 


109 
108 
1201 
1131 
107} 

m 

991 
98^ 

111^ 
109] 

n2i 

111 
1114 
109 
109} 
112 
1124 
107 
107 
911 
1194 
1044 
1131 


1061 
104 
1144 
105 
103J- 
911 
93 
94 

106} 

1024 

102 

105f 

103.1 

103 

102} 

1041 

105 

100 

99 

89 
116^ 

98 
1104 


108 
104 
118 
1091 
1051 
97i 
981 
984 

1081 
1061 

1081 
110^ 
1101 

1074 

108^ 
1101 
110^ 
104 
104} 
92 s 
118 
1014 
113 
121 
108 
961 
961 
831 
1071 
114^ 
113 

1061 


103 
102 
115 
105 
103 
93 
94 
93 

104 
1011 
102 
105 
103 
1044 
103 
107 
1041 
99 
9G1 
88} 
1114 
914 

no 

117 

103 

93 

92J 

81 

10-4 

109 

109 

100 


101 
101 


l)o.4';i insc 

Do. 4^ insc 

Do. 3iinnsc 

Do. M insc 


114 
106 
101 

92 
92 












92 


CANADIAN DOMINION. 

5''c LTtinr. Ditcicol.Pw,wy . 
4< l.s71-7^ 1"') 1''- 


105 i 
90-1 


1 




115 
112 

112,1 
115 
115 

mi 
nil 

116 
116 
107 
1071 


110 
1031 
103 
105 
105 
102 
101 
1071 
106 
98 
98 


1134 
111 

nil 

1134 
1134 
111 
1114 
1141 
1141 
108 
108^ 


109? 
105i 
103 i 
108 .• 
109^ 
107 
lOG 
109 

no 
102 
102 


1024 

102 

103 

1064 

106 

102 


Do 2"r Jii^c ii!>cd 

4-' rtdnct d 




Do in < ub^d 

31^,' i^sl 


X 




Do, m-t r"l>cd 




i02Ji 1011 
108 1 107 


1024 


4"- loan. 1-05 




108 
106 
101 


Do. ni'^cribcd 

?A loan 






1014 
101 
91 

in 

941 
111 

118 

103^ 


1 100 
99 
90 
111 
92 
110 
118 
I 1.03 


Do in'-ciibcd 


im' 

mi' 

107 






100 


21/i in^scrjbcfi 

]f C()luin>tia. pro\.of)6^fc 
Do.3^i iiiM' 

Mtmit. (Pio\.()f),')tdb. 
5'V do st(M linfif bonds . . . 
Do 4 f 'i^ii^ I>'b4 


90 


2 




131i 

ion 

116i 
118i 
109 
1021 
991 


1221 
94 
110 
1141 
105 
91} 
96-i 


1224 
105} 
1151 
120 
1084 
1021 
102} 


115^ 
100 
1121 
114 
105 
97 
97 


111 
92 
110 






1224! no 

1061 i 103 


118 






103 


Kcwidbnb 31'-".->i:g, Bds. 


! 




100} 
100} 


1 94 

95 

1 


91 4i 90.. 


91 






91^ 
79, 
107 
111 
111 

1001 

93 

104- 
104 

111 
106 
104 

90 


91 

t 79 
105 
109 
109 

100 

91 

102 
103 
110 
106 
103 


91 


Do ?i'' ^tef boTid'j 








79 


Do. in^c. bonds 4^;^ 

Do 4'"' In-^c 


102i 










111 
1151 
1151 

105} 


1074 

no 

112 
101 


109 
1145 
1141 

1041 


104 
112 
112 

lOli 


105 






114 

1151 

106 


102.^ 
102i 

101 


109 




114 






109 


Nova S( otia (l*io\ ince 
of) 3^'' (U^bs 


4 




1004 


No\aS('otiM (PnAince 


91 


Qncb'cc ( Prov.) 5;:, 1874-C 
Do. 4j''c 1880 


97i-8| 


1 
1 




116 

107 
1181 

nil 

112 


103} 
101 
113 
104 
1041 


1121 
107 
117 
111 
1101 
951 


106.^ 
lOlf 
1131 
106 
100 
934 


nil 

109 
1174 

in 
nii 

951 


104} 
1051 
113 
1071 
1074 
91 


no 

1081 
1151 

no 
1101 
94 


100 
1024 
112 
104 
106 

1 m 


i imh 

104 


Do Tvc 1^-83 


107 


no 


Do, 4*?' bonds 






106 


Do 4 '^iii bonds 








104 






1 




i 8911 90 


AT^ ^ 


1 AQ 
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COLONIAL ABMINISTEATIOK 



[OCTOBEE, 



Rates of Iijterest, Price of Ibsite, and Current Markbo^ Prices of LEADina Bonds, Stocks, and Securities of the Principal 

British Colonies in the London Markets, 1896-1900 — Continued. 





Issue. 
price. 


Original 
issue. 


SI 

c 



u 

o 


[NKING FUND. 


Amount of loan 
unredeemed. 


i 


MAEKET FEICES IN— 


PBICES OF DE- 
CEMBEE, 1900. 


STOCK. 


1 

d 

Si 


B 

eg 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


i 


1 
1 






1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


13 


1 


1 

s 


1 


3 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

4.V;,'!87;'.-S0 


9H 

mi 

98i 
95| 


7,407,700 
2,615,600 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This list was sent to the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, chairman of the Senate Committee of the Philippines, in response to a request 
received from him for a report on the resources of the Library upon the subject of colonization. 

The Senate, by resolutions May 3 and 8, 1900, respectively, authorized the printing of 500 copies each for the Senate and the Library 
of Congress. 

The scope of the list is indicated by the table of contents. The theory of colonization and the government of dependencies fopn the 
basis of the compilation. To this has been added significant literature upon the corollaries of colonization, viz, expansion, imperialism, 
Anglo-Saxon interests, the Far Eastern question. 

Works upon the pohtical history and geography of the dependencies of the European nations have been made a special feature of 
the compilation. 

For a preliminary study of the subject of colonies, Payne's History of European Colonies affords a convenient manual. Egerton's 
Short History of British Colonial Policy traces the history of the growth of the British colonial empire from the beginnings of colonization 
down to 1885. 

Ireland's Troj^ical Colonization is a study of the government of tropical colonies, the material requirements for their successful 
development, with a discussion of the value of these dependencies to the sovereign State. The work is the result of long study of the 
subject and is provided with a useful bibliography. 

Seeley's Expansion of England is a scientific study of the problem of English history as illustrated in the growth of the Empire in 
the eighteenth century. Woodward's A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire, 1500-1870, is a more detailed narration 
of the acquisition and settlement of the British colonies. 

Professor Seeley, in his Growth of the British Policy, studies the history of the transformation of England from an insular nation 
into a '* great power." 

Cotton and Payne's ''Colonies and dependencies," in the English Citizen Series, is a compact account cf the administration of the 
English colonies. 

Lucas's Historical Geography of the British Colonies is a most valuable guide upon the political, social, and geographical features 
of tlie various British dependencies. It is of the first importance as a general treatise upon the colonies collectively, constituting a most 
reliable introduction to a study of colonial history. 

Leroy-Beaulieu's Do la Colonisation Chez les Peuples Modernes is an elaborate survey of colonies and colonial systems of the 
world by a political economist of high repute. 

Meri vale's Lectures is a study of the economic features of colonization and colonies. 

Sir G. 0. Lewis's Essay on the Government of Dependencies is a discussion of the historical and iDolitical principles of 
colonization. 

Heeron's Political System of Europe and its Colonies is one of the earlier scientific studies of colonization, with copious biblio- 
graphical references. 

The chapter on colonies in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations is a scientific study of the economic value of dependencies. 

The handbooks or annals of various colonial governments are useful works of reference for statistical informxation. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Reports issued at intervals by the foreign ofiice of Great Britain embody information upon the 
history, the administration, and the commercial interests of British and foreign colonies. The Consular Reports of this country also 
contain similar material. 

The current statistics of the colonies are set forth in Statistical Abstracts for the Several Colonial and other Possessions of the 
United Kingdom, published by the British Government. These Abstracts are incorporated in the Parliamentary sessional papers. 

The Board of Trade Journal, published by the Government Board of Trade, London, and The Imperial Institute Journal are 
current sources of information upon tlie trade, resources, and administration of the English colonies. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute is a repository of many valuable papers upon the colonial interests of Great 
Britain. 

Tlie Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly deals wuth the literature as w^ell as the politics of the colonies. 

The periodicals, Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, the Revue Maritime et Coloniale, and the Bulletin de la Societe des 
]6tudes Coloniales, are mainly devoted to French colonial interests. 

The following German periodicals deal with colonial subjects, particularly with German colonies: Deutsches Kolonialblatt, 
Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Organ der Deutschen Kolonialgesellschaft, Deutscher KoloniaLKalendar, Jahresbericht der Deutschen 
KoIonialgesellBchaft, and the Kolonialea Jahrbucli. 

A. P. 0. Geiffin, 
Chief Division of Bihliography. 

Heutsekt Putnam, 

lAbi^arian of Congress, 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE THEORY OF COLONIZATION AND RELATED TOPICS. 



COLONIES. 

THEORY OP COLONIZATION, GOYERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES, PROTECTORATES, ETC. 

BOOKS. 

Austin, O. P. Colonial systems of the world. The colonies, protectorates, dependencies, and spheres of influence of all nations 
exercising authority outside their immediate territory, showing form of government, area, population, revenue, etc. {hi 
United States. Bureau of Statistics. Monthly Summary of ^Commerce and Finance. December, 1898, pp. 1463-1498. 
Washington, 1899. ) 

Bacon, Sir Francis. An essay on plantations. (In Select tracts relating to colonies, pp. 1-4, London [1733].) Also in the various 
editions of his works. 

Barre de Saint-Yenant, Adhemar Jean Claude. Des colonies modernes sous la zone torride, et particnlierement de celle de Saint-Domingue. 
Paris: Brochut, 1802. xvi, 512 pp. 8°. 

Billiard, A. Politique et organisation coloniales. (Principes gen{Taux.) Paris: Giard et Briere, 1898. 300 pp. 8°. 

Bonnassieux, Pierre. Les grandes compagnies de commerce. Etude pour servir tt Thistoirede la colonisation. Paris; Plon, 1892. 662 
(l)pp. 8°. 

Bordier, A. La colonisation scientiiique et les colonies fran^aises. Paris: Reinwald, 1884. xvi, 506 pp. 8°. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. The lesson of popular government. New York: Macmillan Company, 1899. 2 vols. S"", The lesson of 
colonization, vol. 2, pp. 282-319. 

Brougham, Henry, Baron. An inquiry into the colonial policy of the European powers. Edinburgh: Printed by D. Willison, 1803. 
2 vols. 8^. Contents: Volume I. Of the political relations between a State and its colonies; of the commercial relations 
between a State and its colonies; of the relation of a free colonial trade; of the commercial retation between a State and its 
colonies, as modified by the policy of modern Europe; of the particular relations of the colonies of the European jwwers to 
their mother countries; of the colonial policy of the United Provinces; of the colonial policy of Spain; of tlie colonial policy 
of Portugal, Denmark, and Sweden; of the colonial policy of England and France. Notes and illustrations to the first volume 
of the foreign relations of colonies. Volume II. Of the mutual relations of colonies with respect to their dependence on the 
mother countries; of the interests of the European colonies as connected with the reestablishment of the French power in the 
West Indies; of the consequences/' "' .^i^i^^t^- ^ ^^^ ^ ^ „,..iu. ^,. ^u^ w^c+ t..-i^..o f^ +i.^4,.fn>...of ^f ii.o 

colonies which reniain under 

colonial relations; of the foreign ^- .__^ __ ^ , „ • i • i i ■ 

interests of the difierent European x>owers, as well in their colonies as in other quarters, on account of their colonial relations; 
of the intercolonial relations of the European powers as influenced by the position of affairs in America; of the external 
relations of the European powers in different quarters as influenced by their colonial interests; of the domestic policy oi the 
European powers in their colonial estabhshments; of the free-negro system, or the policy of cultivating the colonies by means 
of free negroes; of the negro-slave system, or the present state of society in the slave colonies and the means of improving it. 

Buller, Charles. Speech in the House of Commons, April 6, 1843, on systematic colonization. (In Wakefield, E. G.: A view of the 
art of colonization, pp. 457-500. London, 1849.) 

CairneS; J. E. Colonization and colonial government. (In his Political essays, pp. 1-58. London, 1873.) 

Cerisier, Charles. Impressions coloniales (1868-1892). 6tude comparative de colonisation. Paris: Berger-Levrault et cie., 1893. Avec 
une carte, viii, 357 (2) pp. 8°. 

Chailley-Bert, J. Les compagnies de colonisation sous I'ancien regime. Paris: Colin, 1898. (2), 192 pp. 12^. 

Child, Sir Josiah. A discourse concerning plantations. (In Select tracts relating to colonies, pp. 31-40. London [1733]. 

Deckert, E. Die Kolonialreiche mid Kolonisationsobjecte der Gegenwart. Koloniaipolitische und kolonialgeograpliische Skizzen. 
Leipzig: Frohberg, 1885. iv, 240 pp. 8°. 

Denancy, E. De la colonisation dans ses rapports avec la production et la consommation. i]pernay: Dubreuil, 1894. 131 pp. 16°. 

Despagnet, F. Essai sur les protectorats. Paris: Larose, 1896. 442 pp. 8°. 

Dubois, Marcel. Systemes coloniaux et peuples colonisateurs. Paris: Plon, 1895. xv, 287 pp. 8°. 

Engelhardt, E. Les protectorats anciens et modernes. iStude historique et juridique. Paris; Pedone-Lauriel, 1890. 232 pp. 8^ 

3i:tienne, Eugene. Les compagnies de colonisation. Paris: Challamel, 1897. 76 pp. 8°. 

Finch, John. The natural boundaries of empires, and a new view of colonization. London: Longman, Brown [etc.], 1844. vm, 279 
pp. 16°. 

Gairal, Francois. Le protectorat international. Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. [1896.] 313 pp. 8°, 

Girault, A. Principes de colonisation et de legislation coloniale. Paris: Larose, 1895. 637 pp. 12°. 

Le probldme colonial Paris: Marescq, 1894. 52 pp. 8°. 
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Heeren, A. H. L. A manual of the history of the political system of Earope and ite colonieSj from its formation at the close of the 
fifteenth century to its reestabiishment upon the fall of Napoleon. Translated from the fifth German edition. Oxford: D. A. 
Talboys, 1834. 2 vols. 8°. 

Same. London: Henry G. Bohn, 1857. xxxii, 540 pp. 8"^. 

Hinds, Samuel. Essay on colonization. (In Wakefield, E. G.: A view of the art of colonization, pp. 107-119. London, 1849.) Thia 

essay was first printed in Whately's Thoughts on Secondary Punishments, London, 1832. 
Howison, John. European colonies in various parts of the -world, viewed in their social, moral, and physical condition. London: 

Eichard Bentiey, 1834. 2 vols. 8^. 
Institut Colonial International. Comptes rendus de la session tenue t\ La Haye, Sept., 1895. Paris: Colin, 1895. (2), 427 pp. 8°. 
/ — - — Bibliotheque coloniale internationale. I'' ser. La main-d'oeuvre aux colonies. 3 vols. 2"" s^r. Les fonctionnaires coloniaux. 
y 2 vols. 3** s6r. Le regime fonder aux colonies. 4 vols. 4^* ser, Le r6arime des protectorats. 4 vols. Bruxelles: 1895-1899. 

13 vols. 8^ 

Ireland, Alleyne. Tropical colonization: an introduction to the study of the subject. London: Macmillan, 1899. xii, 2%2 pp. 8°. 
Bibliography, i>p. 227-259. 

Jeze, Gniston. Etude theorique et j)ratique sur 1' occupation comme mode d'acquerir les territoires en droit international. Paris: Giard 
et Briere, 1896. iii, 393 pp. 8^ 

Kidd, Benjamin. The control of the tropics. London: Blacmillan, 1898. vi (1), 101 (1) pp. 8°. 

Lanessan, J. M. A. de. Principes de colonisation. Paris: Alcan, 1897. iv, 283 pp. 8°. (Bibliotheque scientifique internationale.) 

Lehmann, K. Kolonialgesellschaftsrecht in Vergangenheifc und Gegenwart. Berlin: K. Hoffmann, 1896. 35 pp. 8°. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Pierre Paul. De la colonisation chez les peuples modernes. Paris: Guillaumin et cie., 1874. vii (1), 016 pp. 8°. 

— Same. 4° edition, revis^e, corrigee, et augmentee. Paris: Libraire Guillaumin et cie., 1898. (2), xix (1), 868 pp. 8°. 

Contents: De la colonisation anterieure au XIX^^ siecle; De la colonisation espagnole, portugaise, hollandaise, anglaise, 
fran^aise, danoise, et suedoise; Resume de la colonisation anterieure au XIV*^ siecle; De la colonisation au XIX° siecle; Les 
colonies d' exploration ou de plantations; Colonies fran^aises, espagnoles, hollandaises; Les anciennes ties danoises et suedoises; 
La colonisation allemande; La colonisation italienne; Un mode special de colonisation anonyme; L'Etat independant du 
Congo; Conditions gen^rales de la colonisation dans I'Afrique tropicale et equatoriale; L' Alg^rie et la colonisation frangaise au 
XIX*' siecle; La Tunisie; Les colonies de la France; De la colonisation anglaise au XIX® siecle; De la colonisation russe; De 
r influence des colonies sur les metropoles; De T emigration humaine; De 1' Emigration des capitaux; De commerce colonial et 
de son utilite pour la miitropole; De Fentretien des colonies. 

Lewis, Sir George CornewalL Essay on the government of dependencies. London: John Murray, 1841. xii, 382 (1) pp. 8^. 

~ — Same. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 392 pp. 8^. 

Lord, Walter Ere wen. The lost empires of the modern world. Essavs in imperial history. London: Richard Bentiey & Son, 1897. 
(4), 362 pp. 12°. 

j Lowell, A. Lawrence. Colonial civil service. Selection and training of colonial officials in Holland, England, and France. New York: 
\1 Macmillan Company, 1900. xiv, 346 pp. 8°. 

Macdonnell, Alexander. Colouial commerce; coniprisiug an inquiry into the x>firi.ciples upon v/hich discriminating duties should be 
levied on sugar, the grow^th respectivelv of the West India British possessions, of the East Indies, and of foreign countries. 
London: John Murray, 1828. xix (1), 302 i>p. 8°. 

Malouet, Y. P. Collection de m^moires et correspondances officielles sur P administration des colonies, et notamment sur la Guiane 
frangaise hollandaise, Paris: Bauclouinan. an. x [1799], 5 vols. 8*^. 

Martel, Henri. Etude pratique sur les colonies anciennes et modernes et sur leurs grandes comj^agnies commercial es. Gand: Imprimerie 
V. van Dooselaere, 1898. 395 pp. 8°. 

Merivale, Herman, Lectures on colonization and colonies. Delivered before the University of Oxford in 1839, 1840, and 1841. London: 
Longmans, Orme [etc.], 1841, 1842. 2 vols, in 1. 8"^. Contents: I. Historical account of the progress of the colonies of 
modern Euroj)e; Colonies of Spain in continental America up to the period of their independence; Spanish colonies in the 
West Indies; Portuguese, Dutch, and French colonies; Brief historical sketch of British colonization; British colonies in the 
West Indies; North American colonies down to the period of their indej>endence; Account of the present British colonies in 
North ximerica, South Africa, and Australia; Economical effects of colonization on the parent state; Progress of w^ealth and 
society in colonies. II (continued). Employment of convict labor; Methods of obtaining labor in the colonies without slaves 
or convicts; Disposal of land in new colonies; Sketch of the history of South Australia. 

Milburn, William. Oriental commerce; or, the East India trader's complete guide; containing a geographical and nautical description 
of the maritime parts of India, China, Japan, and neighboring countries, including the eastern islands. London: Printed for 
Kingsbury, Parbury <& Allen, 1825. (6), 586 pp. Folded max)s. 8^. Sooloo Islands, pp. 423-426; Philippine Islands, pp. 
426-430. 

Money, James William B. Java, or how to manao^e a colony. Showing a i)ractical solution of the questions now affecting British India. 
London: Hurst k Blackett, 1861. 2 vols. 12''. 

Niox, Gustave. L' expansion europeenne. Empire Britannique. Asie-Afrique-Oc^anie. 3^ Edition. Avec cartes et croquis. Appenclice 

misaucourant jusqu'a lafinderannee 1897. Paris: Delagrave [1897]. 472,59 pp. Folded maps. 8^^, (Geographie, vol.8. ) 
Norman, H. The peoples and politics in the far East. Travels and studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, 

Sil)eria, China, Japan, Corea, Slam, and Malaya. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1895. xvi, 608, pp. 8°. 
Payne, Edward John. History of Euroj)can colonies. With maps. London: Macmillan & Co., 1889. xi(l), 408 pp. 16°. (Historical 

course for schools.) 
Pearson, Charles IL National life and cliaracter. A forecast, London: Macmillan & Co., 1894. vi, 381 pp. 12°. 
Penn, William. The benefit of i^lantations or colonies. (In select tracts relating to colonies, pp. 26-30. London [1733?].) 
Pillet, A. Des droits de la puissance protectrice sur F administration interieure de Fetat proteg<5. (In Revue internationale du droit 

public, vol. 2, pp. 583-608.) 
Questions coloniales et diplomatiques. Paris, 1899-1900. 8°. Note. — Periodical now regularly received at the Library. 
Ricaud, J. A. Ij' expansion coloniale. Paris: V. Ilavard, 1891. xiv, 318 pp. 8°. 
4 Rogers, James E. Thorold, The colonial question. (In Cobden Club essays, 2d series, 1871-72, pp. 403-459. London, 1872.) 
Boscher, Wilhelm. Kolonien, kolonial Politik und Auswanderung. 3te verbesserte, vermehrte und zum Theil ganz neu bearbeitete 

Auilage von Koseher's Kolonien. Leijizig: C. F. Winter, 1885. (2), vi, 470 pp. 8"^. 
Sacerdoti, Y. Studi sulla colonizmzione. Bologna, 1890. 248 pp. 8°. 
Select tractH relating to colonies, consisting of: I. An essay on plantations. By Sir Francis Bacon. II. Some passages taken out of the 

Idstory of Florence, etc. HI. A treatise. By John De Witt. lY. The benefit of plantations or colonies. By William Perm. 
^ V. A discourse concerning plantations. By Sir Josiah Child. London: Printed for J. Roberts. [1733?] (8), 40 pp. 12". 
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Smith, Adam.^ Of colonies. Of the motives for establishing new colonies; causes of the prosperity of new colonies; of the advantages 
which Europe has derived from the discovery of America. . . . (In his An inquiry into the nature and causes of ilie 
wealth of nations. Reprinted from the 6th edition, with an introduction by E. B. Bax. v. 2, pp. 62-156. London, 1896. ) 
INote. — Also to be found in other editions of Smith's works. 

seven vears' war. 2d edition, 



The colonial policy of Europe. (In Rand, B. : Selections illustrating economic history of the 

pp. 1-aO. Cambridge, 1892. ) 

Soci^t^ d' etudes coloniales, Bruxelles. Bulletin, 3e-5e annee. 1896-98. Bruxelles, 1896-98. 3 vols, in 2. 8°. Note. —This periodical 

is currently received at the Library. 
Thierry, C. de. Imperialism, With an introduction by W. E. Henley. London: Duckworth & Co., 1898. xv, 110 pp. 8°. 
Van Octroy, F. Conventions Internationales detinissant les limites actuelles des possessions, protectorats et spheres d'infiuence en Afrique. 

Bruxelles: Schepens, 1898. 518 pp. 8°. 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon. A view of the art of colonization, with present reference to the British empire; in letters T)etween a statesman 

and a colonist. London: John W. Barker, 1849. xxiv, 513 pp. 8^. Note.— Inserted in the body of the Avork are I)r, Hind's 

*' Essay on colonization;" Charles Buller's "Mr. Mothercountry of the colonial otlice ; " and in the api>eiidix "Spcecii of 

Charles BulJer in the House of Commons, April 6, 1843, on systematic colonization." 
Wallis, J. P. Early colonial constitutions. (In Royal historical society. Transactions, new series, vol. 10, pp. 59-83. London, 1896.) 
Worsfold, W. B. South Africa; a study in colonial administration and development. London: Methuen & Co., 1895. xii, 266 pp. 12°, 

Same. 2d edition, revised. London: Methuen & Co., 1897. xii, 308 pp. Map. 12'^. 

Zimmermann, Alfred. Die europaischen Kolonien. Berlin, 1896-1899. 3 vols. Maps. 8°. Contents: I. Die Kolonialpolitik Portugals 
und ihre Entwickelung von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. II, III. Die Kolonialpolitik Grossbritanniens. 

ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 1898-1900. '^"" 

1898, Does trade follow the flag? Lord Farrer. Contemporary Eeview, vol. 74 (December, 1898), 810. 

1899. Colonial systems of the world. O. P. Austin. National Geographic Magazine, vol. 10 (January, 1899), 21. 
1899. The spirit of conquest, J. Novicow. Appleton's Popular Science Monthly, vol. 54 (February, 1899), 518. 
1899. Does trade follow the flag? Lord Masham, Contemporary Review^ ^--ol. 75 (February, 1899), 218. 

1899. The commercial future: I. International struggle for hfe. Brooks lidams. II. The commercial sovereignty of the seas. B.Taylor. 

Fortnightly Review, vol. 65 (February, 1899), 274, 284. 
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Smith, Goldwln. Canada and the Canadian question; with map. London and New York: Macmillan, 1891. x, 325 pp. 12^. 
SynoVf Millington Henry. Canada in 1848. Being an examination of the existing resources of British North America. With 
'^ ^ considerations'^for their future and more pwfect development, as a practical remedy by means of colonization for the prevailing 

distress in the united empire, and for the defense of the colony. London: Published by Efiingham Wilson, [1848]. 32, vii 

pp. 8°. 
Van Sommer, J. Canada and the empire. Toronto: The author, 1898. 12a pp. 8^. 
Wheeler, G. J. Confederation law of Canada. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1896. 8°. 
Wilson, F. A., and Alfred B. Richards. Britain redeemed and Canada preserved. In tw^o parts. London: Longman, Brown, Green & 

Longmans, 1850. xxx, (2), 556 pp. Plates. Folded map. 8°. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

-# 
Harvey, M. Newfoundland in 1897. London: Low, 1897. 218 pp. Illustrated. Maps. 8^. 
Hatton, J., and M. Harvey. Newfoundland: The oldest British colony; its history, its present condition, and its prospects in the future. 

Illustrated. London: Chapman & Hall, 1883. xxiv, 489 pp. 8^ 
Prowse, D. W. A History of Newfoundland, from the Plnglish, colonial, and foreign records. With numerous illustrations and maps. 
2d edition, revised and corrected. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1896. x, 634 pp. S°. 
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Bourinot, John G. Builders of Nova Scotia; with an appendix containing copies of rare documents relatins? to the early days of the 

province. Toronto: Copp-Clark Co., 1900. 8^ 
Halibnrton, Thomas C. An historical and statistical account of Nova Scotia. In two volumes. Illustrated by a map of the province 

and several engravings. Halifax: Joseph Howe, 1829. S"". 
Murdoch, Beamish. A history of Nova Scotia; or Acadie. HaHfax, N. S.: James Barnes, 1867. 3 vols. 8°, 

BRITISH NORTHWEST, COLUMBIA, ETC. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe. History of British Columbia, 1792--1887. San Francisco, 1890. xxxi, (1), 792 pp. Folded map. 8^. 

''Authorities quoted," pp. xxiii-xxxi. 

Begg, Alexander. History of British Columbia from its earliest disco verv. Toronto: W. Brings, 1894. xvii, (1), 7-567 pp. Folded 

map. Portrait. 8°. " ^"^ ^ ^' ^^ 

History of the Northwest. Toronto: Hunter, Kose & Co., 1894-95, 3 vols. Portraits. 8^. 

Bryce, G. Manitoba: Its infancy, growth, and present condition. London: S. Low, 1882. viii, 367 pp. Folded maps. Portrait. 8^. 
Forbes, Charles. Vancouver Island: Its resources and capabilities, as a colony. Pubhshed by the colonial government, 1862. (4), 63, 
(1), 18, (1) i>p. 8^ 

HUDSON'S BAY. 

Bryce, G. The remarkabJe history of the Hudson's Bay Company, including that of the French Traders of north-western Canada, and 
of the North- West, X Y, and Astor Fur Companies. London: S. Low, Warston & Co., 1900. 32 full-pa^e illustrations and 
maps. 8^. 

Martin, An-her. The Hudson's Bay Company s land tenures, and the occupation of Assiniboia by Lord Selkirk's settlers. London: W. 

Clowes, 1888. xvi, 238 pp. 8^. 
KewtoUj W. Twenty years on the Saskatchewan. London: Stock, 1897. 190 pp. 8'"*. 
Willson, iMM'kles. ^ The Great Company, 1067-1871. Being a history of the Honorable Onnpany of Merchant- Adventurers trading into 

Hudson's Bay. Compiled from the company's archives, from diplomatic documents and state papers of France and England, 

from the narratives of factors and traders, and from many accounts and memoirs. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1900. 2 

vols. Portraits. Maps. 8°. 



BRITISH COLONIES IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Bristowe, L. W., and P; B. Wright. Handbook of British Honduras. Edinburgh, 1898. 8°. 

Fowler, H. A narrative of a journey across the unexplored portion of British Honduras, with a short sketch of the history and resources 

of the colony. Belize, 1879. 8°. 
Gibbs, A. R, Britisli Honduras: An historical and descriptive account of the colony from its settlement, 1670. London: S. Low (etc.), 

1883. viii, 19B pp. 12". 
Morris, D. The colony of British Honduras. London: E. Stanford, 1883. xiii, 152 pp. 16°. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Bevan, Theodore. Toil, travel, and discovery in British New Guiana. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1898, viii, 317 

pp. Folded map. 8°. ^' From the Protectorate to the Sovereignty. 1884-1888." 
Bronkliurst, H. V. P. The colonv of British Guiana and its labouring population. London: T. Woolmer, 1883. xii, 479 pp 

Woodcut, 12^ 
Crookall, L. British Guiana; or. Work and wanderings among the Creoles and Coolies, the Africans and Indians of the wild country 

Illustrated. London: Unwin, 1898. xii, 247 pp. 12°. 
Dalton, IL G. The history of British Guiana. London: Longmans, 1865. 2 vols. Plates. Map. 8°. 
Kirke, IL Twenty-five years in British Guiana. With map and illustrations. London: S. Low (etc.), 1898. x, (2), 364 pp. 

Portrait.' S"". 
Eodway, JameB. Handbook of British Guiana. Prepared under the direction of the Columbian exposition literary committee of the 

Iloyal Agriculture Society. Georgetown, British Guiana: Publ. by the committee, 1893. Plates. Folded map. 8^. 

— History of British Guiana, Georgetown, British Guiana: J. Thomson, 1891-94. 3 vols. 8°. 

— — In the Guiana forest. Illustrated. 2d edition. London: T. Fisher Fnwin, 1895. xxiii, (1), 242 pp. 12"^. 

Rodway, J., and J. IL Stark. Stark's Guide book and history of British Guiana; containing a description of everything relating to this 

colonv that would be of interest to tourists and residents respecting its history, inhabitants, climate. * * ^ Boston: J H. 

Stark; [1898], 120 pp. Illus. Map. 8^. 
Schomburgl^ Sir R. H. A description of British Guiana, geographical and statistical. London: Simpkins, Marshall & Co., 1840. (4), 

155 pp. Map. 8°. 

— ■ Reisen in British-Guiana in den Jahren 1840-44. Mit Abbildungen und eluer Karte. Leipzig: J. J, Weber, 1847-48. 3 vols. 8^, 

Thurn, E. P. Among the Indians of Guiana: being sketches chiefly anthropologic from the interior of British Guiana. With 33 

illustrations and map. London: Kegan Paul (etc.), 1883, xvi, 445 pp. 8°. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

Falkner, Thomas. Description of Patagoniaj and the adjoining parts of South America, and some particulars relating to Falkland's 

islands. Hereford, 1774. 144 pp. Plates. Map. Folio. 
Grimblot, P. Politique coloniale de TAngleterre. Les iles Falkland. (In Eevue des Deux Mondes, new series, vol. 3, pp. 781-815, 

1843.) 
Murdoch, W, G. B. From Edinburgh to the Antarctic (1892-93). London: Longmans, 1894. 8°. 
Pernety, Dom Antoine Joseph. The history of a voyage to the Malouine (or Falkland) islands, made in 1763 and 1764. Illustrated 

with copperplates. The 2d edition. London: Printed for William Goldsmith, MDCC. Ixxiii, (4), xvii, (1), 294 pp. Folded 

maps. 4°. 
Ilutledge, R. M. The Falkland islands. (In Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. 12, pp. 241-252. Edinburgh, 1896.) 
Snow, W. Parker. A two-years' cruise off Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland islands, Patagonia * ^* * with charts and illustrations. 

In two volumes. London: Longman, Brown (etc.), 1857. 12°. 
Stirling, W. H. Brief account of the Falkland Islands. Buenos Ayres, 1891. 27 i>p. 8°. 



BRITISH WEST INDIES, ETC. 

BERMUDA. 

Lefroy, Sir J. IT. Memorials of the discovery and early settlement of the Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1511-1685. Compiled from the 

colonial records and other original sources. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1877-79. 2 vols. Plates. Maps. L. S°, 
Ogilvy, J. .An account of Bermuda, i)ast and present. Hamilton, Bermuda: S. Nelmes, 1883. 64 pp. 8^'. 
Stark, J. IT. Stark's illustrated Bermuda guide, containing a description of the Bermuda Islands, including their history, inliabitants, 

cUmate, agriculture, geology, government, and resources. Boston: J. II. Stark, 1897. viii, 154 pp. 12°. (Library of Congress 

has edition of 1884. ) 

Illustrated Bermuda guide, Boston, 1887. 

Wliittingham, F. Bermuda, a colony, a fortress, and a prison; or, Eighteen months in the Somers Islands. London: Longman, 

Brown, Green, Longmans & Roberts, 1857. x, (2), 287 pp. Colored plates. Folded map. Illustrations. 8°. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES, COLLECTIVELY. 

Bayley, F. W. N. Four years' residence in the West Indies, during the years 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829. Third edition, enlarged, with. 

engravings. To which is added a faithful narrative, derived from official documents and private letters, of the dreadful 

Imrricanes in Barbados, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, in August, 1831, and an appendix containing the geography, geology, and 

chronology of the British colonies in the West Indies. London: William Kidd, 1833. xiii, (3), 742 pp. Plates (lithographs). 
Daubr^e, Paul. Colonists and manufacturers in the West Indies. Translated from the French. London: James Bain, 1844. 103 pp. 8"^. 
Edwards, B. The history, civil and commercial, of the British West Indies. 5th edition. London: Printed by T. Muller, 1819. 

5 vols. 8°. Note: Other editions in Library of Congress. 
Eves, C. W. The West Indies. 4th edition. London: Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., 1897. xxxi, (1), 359 i)p. Plates. I'olded 

maps. 12^. 
Froude, James Anthony. The English in the West Indies; or, The bow of Ulysses. New York: Charles Scribner'a Sons, 1888. x, (2) , 

373 pp. Illustrations, engraved on wood. 8°. 
Jay, E. A. Hastings. A glimpse of the Tropics; or, Four months' cruising in the West Indies. London: Low & Co., 1900. 284 pp. 

ivhip and illustrations. 8^, "A diary of a trip in a royal mail steamer, with some historical notes as to the islands visited. 

The term 'roaring' forties, applied to north latitudes, appears to be new." 
Kingsley, Charles. At last. A Christmas in the West Indies. London: Macmiilan, 1874. xii, 401 pp. Plates (woodcuts). S°, 
Labat, J. B. Nouveau vova^e aux lies de TAmerique, contenant Thistoire .... le gouvernement des habitans anciens et modernes. 

Paris: Chez Theodore Le Gras, 1742. 8 vols. Plates. Maps. 16°. 
Rodway, J. The West Indies and the Spanish Main. London: T, Fisher Unwin. New York: G. P. Putnanrs Sons, 1896. xxiv, 371 

I)p. Plates (woodcuts). 12*^. 
Southey, T. Chronological history of the West Indies. London: Printed for Longman, Bees, etc., 1827. 3 vols. 8°. 



ANTIGUA. 

Flannigan, Mrs. Antigua and the Antiguans; a fnll account of the colony and its inliabitants from the time of the Caribs to the present 

day. London: Saunders & Otley, 1844. 2 vols. 8^ 
Luffman, J. A l>rief account of the island of Antigua, together with the customs and manners of its inliabitants. In letters to a friend, 

written in the years 1786,1787,1788. Second edition. London: Printed for John Luffman [1789?]. (4), 180 pp. Folded 

map. 16°. 
Oliver, V. L, The island of Antigua. History. London: Mitchell & H., 1894-1899. 3 vols. L. 8°. 

BAHAMAS. 

Ives Charles. The Isles of Summer; or, Nassau and the Bahamas. Illustrated edition. New Haven, Conn.: The author. 356 pp. 

Plates. 12°. 
Powles L. D. The land of the Pink Pearl; or, Kecollections of hfe in the Bahamas. London: Sampson, Low & Co., 1888. xi, 321 

pp. 8°. 
Stark, J. H. History and guide to the Bahama Islands. Boston: Photo-Electro Co., 1892. Illustrated. Maps. 12°. 
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BARBADOS. 

Ligon, B. A true and exact history of the island of Barbados. Illustrated with a mapp [sic] of the island. London: Printed for 

H. Moseley, 1657. (10), 122, (2) pp. Map. Plans. F^. 

— » Same* London, 1677. 

Poyer, J. History of Barbadoes from the first discovery of the island, in the year 1605, till the accession of Lord Seafortb, 1801, 

London: Printed for J. Mawman, 1808. xxix, (7), 668 pp. 4^. 
Schomburgk, Sir R. H. History of Barbadoes, comprising a geographical and statistical description of the island, a sketch of the 

historical events since the settlement, and an account of its geology and natural productions. London: Longmans, 1848. 

XX, 722 pp. Plates. 8°. 
8tark, J. H. History and guide to Barbadoes and the Caribbee Islands. Boston, 1893. 12°. 

DOMINICA. 

Atwood, Thomas. The history of the island of Dominica, containing a description of its situation, extent, climate ^^ ^" Avith and 
account of its civil government * * "^ its conquest by the French, and restoration to the British dominions. London: 
Printed for J. Johnson, 1791. viit, 285 pp. 8°. 

GRENADA. 

Drayton, E. The Grenada Handbook. London, 1898, S°. 

Wells, S. Historical and descriptive sketch of the island of Grenada. Kingston, Jamaica, 1890. 8°. 

JAMAICA. 

Bridges, George Wilson. The annals of Jamaica. London: J. Murray, 1828. 2 volumes. S°, 

Gardner, W. J. A history of Jamaica from its discovery to the present time, including an account of its trade and agriculture; sketches 

of the manners, habits, and customs of all classes of its inhabitants. London, 1878. 8"^. 
The Handbook of Jamaica for 1899. Published bv authoritv. Comprising historical, statistical, and general information concerning the 

island. London: E. Stanford, 1898. 8°. 
Long, E. The history of Jamaica; or, General survey of the ancient and modern state of that island, witli reflections on its situation, 

settlements, inhabitants, climate, products, commerce, laws, and government. London: Printed for T, Lowndes. 1774. 

3 volumes. Plates. Map. 4° 
Millner, Thomas Hughes. The present and future state of Jamaica considered. London: H. Hooper, 1839. 96 pp. 8°. 
Phillippo, James M, Jamaica; its past and present state, London: John Bnow", 1843. xvi, 487 pp. Plates (woodcuts). 12°. 

Same. Philadelphia: James M, Campbell & Co., 1843. 176 pp. 8'', 

Stark, J, H. Jamaica guide, containing a description of everything relating to Jamaica * * * includiug its histoi^y, inhabitants, 

government, resources, and places of interest to travelers. Boston and London: Low & Co., [1898.] viii, 208 pp. 12=^. 
1899. Jamaica, with remarks on some of the other West Indian islands. (With maps and illustrations.) Alfred G. Nash. Scottish 

Geographical Magazine, vol. 15 (Dec, 1899), pp. 617-626, 

ST. KITTS, 

Jeaffreson, J. C. A voung squire of the seventeenth centurv. From the papers of Christopher Jefferson, 1676-1686. London: Hurst, 
1877. 2 vols. '8°. Note: Relates to St. Kitts. 

ST. LUCIA. 
Breen, H. IL St. Lucia, historical, statistical, and descriptive. London: Longman, 1844. xvii, 423 pp. Map. S^. 

ST. VINCENT. 
Shephard, C. An historical account of the island of St. Yincent. London: Eidgway, 1831. S'^, 

TOBAGO. 

Hay, L. G. Handbook of the colony of Tobago, etc. Scarborough, Tobago: Government printing office, 1884. iv, 66, xx pp. 8°. 
Woodcock, Henry lies. History of the island of Tobago. Ayr, 1867. 8^. 

TRINIDAD. 

Stark, J. IL A guide book and history of Trinidad, including Tobago, Granada, and St. Vincent. Boston: J. H. Stark, 1897. x, 170 pp. 

Illustrated. Maps. 12°. 
Yerteuil, L. A, A- de. Trinidad, its geography, natural resources, administration, present condition, and prospects. 2d edition, 

Casgell & Co., 1884, London, xi, (1), 484 pp. Folded map. 8°. Have also edition of 1858. 
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FRENCH COLONlEa 

BOOKS. 

Blondel, Henri. Le regime clu travail et la colonisation libre dans nos colonies et pays de protectorat. Paris: Berger-Levrault ct Cie. 

1896. (2), 159 pp. 8^. (Organisation des colonies fran^aises.) 
Bordier, A. La colonisation scientifique et les colonies franQaises. Paris: Reinwald & Co., 1884. 506 pp. 8°. "Gives suggestive 

information as to climate, race, and other factors in colonisation.'' — Lucas. 
Bossiere (R. E.). Kotice sur les lies Kergu61en (possession frauQaise). Paris: Challamel, 1893. 8°. 
Boutmy (Emile). Le recrutement des administrateurs coloniaux. Paris: Colin, 1895. 127 pp. 12^. 
Burot (F.), et A, Legrand. Les troupes coloniales. Tome I. Statistique de la mortality. Tome II, Maladies du soldat anx pays 

chauds. Tome III, Hygiene du soldati sous les tropiques. Paris: J. B. Bailliere, 1897-98. 3 vols. 8^. 
Canu, A. H. La p(^taudiere coloniale. Paris: Ohamuel, 1895. 316 pp. 12°. 

Castonnet de Fosses, H. La perte d'une coionie. La revolution de Saint-Domingue. Paris: Faivre, 1893. vi, 380 pp. 16''. 
Cerisier, Charles. Impressions coloniales. (1869-1892.) Etude comparative de colonisation. Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie, 1893. S*". 
Chailley-Bert, Joseph, Ou en est la politique coloniale de la France. L'age de Tagriculture. Paris: Colin, 1896. (2), 68 pp. 16°. 

(Questions du temps present.) 

La tunisie et la colonisation frangaise. Paris: Chailley, 1896. 8°. 

Chesses J* V^erites coloniales, Le d(§sordre, les abus, le danger. Paris: Chamuel, 1895. (2), 154, (1) pp. 12°. 

Cor, Henri. Questions coloniales. De la transportation consideree comme moyen de repression et comme force col onisa trice. Paris: 
Giard et Briere, 1895. 180 pp. 8°, 

Delauney du Dezen, — . Manuel du futur colon en Algerie. Paris: Challamel, 1895. viii, 200 pp. 18°. 

Benancy, Edgard. De la colonisation dans ses rapports avec la production et la consommation. Epernay : Dubreuil, 1 894. 131 pp. 16°, 

Deschamps.Leon. Histoire delaquestion colonialeen France. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit etCie., 1891. xvi, 405 pp. 8°, Contents: Premiere 
epoque: Des debuts du seizieme siecle au ministere de Richelieu — Les d^couvertes. Deuxieme ^poque: Du ministere de 
Richelieu h la tin du regne de Louis XIV~La plus grand expansion; Les compagnies. 1« partie: Richelieu et la Regence; 2« 
partie: Colbert et Louis XIV— Livre 3. Troisitoe epoque: De la paix d'Utrecht a la paix de Yienne (1815): Le declin. V 
partie: Louis XV et Louis XVI; 2® jmrtie: Revolution et empire. 

Les colonies pendant la Revolution. La constituante et la reforme coloniale. Paris: Perrinet Cie., 189^. xxvi, 340 pp. F^^ed 

sheet. 16°. 



Histoire sommaire de la colonisation fran^aise. Avec 13 gravures et 10 cartes. Paris: Nathan, 1894. 8°. 

Dubois, Marcel. Les colonies et renseignement geographique. Conference. Paris: Chailley, 1806. 8°. 

Duehene, Albert. Du regime Mgislatif des colonies. (These.) Paris: A. Rousseau, 1893. 184 pp. 8°. 

Dussieux, L. Le Canada sous la domination fran^aise. Paris: Ch. Tanera, 1855. (2), 104 pp. Folded map. 8^. 

Duval, Jules. Les colonies et la politique coloniale de la France. Avec deux cartes du Senegal et de Madagascar dressees nar V A 

Malte-Brun. Paris: Arthur Bertrand, [1864]. xxi, (1), 526 pp. Folded maps. 8°. ' ' 

Episode (Un) de 1' expansion de I'Angleterre. Lettres au '* Times" sur I'Afrique de Sud,, traduites avec raiitorisation siK'ciale du conseil 

de redaction du ''Times'' par le Colonel Bailie. Paris: Colin, 1893. (4), 286 pp. 12°. 
L' Expansion de la France et la diplomatie. Hier-aujourd'hui. Paris: Hachette, 1895. xii, 298 pp. 12°'. 

Faillon, Etienne Michel. Histoire de la coionie fran^aise en Canada. [1534-1674.] Villemarie [Montreal], Bibliotheque paroissiale 
1865. 3 vols. Folded maps. Portraits. 4°. "" ' * 

Fonctionnaires (Les) coloniaux. Documents offiei els. Tome 1": Espagne, France. Paris: Colin, 1897. 8°. ('U^orme la 2'"« serie de 
'la Bibtiotheque internatiooale. ^ Publication de FInstitut colonial international de Bruxelles.") 



Gaffarel, Paul Louis Jacques. Les colonies frangaises. 5^ Edition, revue et augment^e. Paris: (■Jermer-Bailliere et Cie 189S (2) ii 




frau(,'aise; La Cochinchine franc;aise; Voyages d' exploration en Indo-Chine; Les pays proteges; Le (/aiul)odge- L''4nnam- 

1/ intervention frangaise au Tonking. L'Oceanie frangaise; Tai'ti et ses dependances; Les Taumotu et Gambia; I/archipel n^o-. 

caledonien; Iverguelen et Clipperton; Les Xouvelles-Hebrides; I^s Salomon. 
Gallais, 11. La colonisation dans ses rapports, avec la production et la consommation. Paris: J. Andre, 1897. 72, (1), pp. 16°. 
Garneau, Franc^'ois Xavier. Histoire du Canada depuis sa deconverte jusqu'il nos jours. 4*^ edition. Montr^'^al: Beauchemin et Valoi'^ 

1882-83. 4 vols. Portrait. 8°. 
Gautier, E., and others. Guide pratique du colon et du soldat a Madagascar. Paris: Andre, 1895. viii, 208 x>p. Folded map. 16°. 
Girault, A. Principes de colonisation et de legislation coloniale. Paris: Larose, 1895. 12°. 

■ Le probleme colonial, Assujettisscment, autonomic ou assimilation. Paris: Chevalier INIaresq, 1894. 52 pp. 8°, 

Grandmaison, Louis de. L' expansion fran(;aise au Tonkin. Paris: E. Plon, Xourrit et Cie., 1898. viii, 270 pp. 2 maps. 8°. 

Guenin, Eugene. Histoire de la colonisation fran^^aise. La Xouvelle-France. Paris: Fourneau, 1896, 2 vols. 12*^. 

Haussonville, G, P. O. de C. comte d% et J. Chailley-Bert, I/emigration des femnies aux colonies, allocution de M. le comte d^ Hausson^dlle 

et discours de M. J. Chailley-Bert a la conference donnee le 12 Janvier 1897 i)ar 1' Union coloniiile fran(;aise. Paris: Colin, 1897. 

62, (1) pp. 16°. ( Questions du temps present. ) 

Jeanneney, A. Ce que produisent nos colonies. Lemons de choses et lectures. Paris: Delagrave, 1896. 94 pp. 18°. 

Joanne, Paul. Dictionnaire geographique et administratif de la France (et de ses colonies). vols.l™4. Paris: Hachette, 1890-99. 4 v. 
Plates, maps, illustrations. 4°. 

Jollivet, Adolphe. Discours dans la discussion des articles du projet de loi relatif au i\%ime des colonies. Paris: Imp. Guiraudet 1545 
36 pp. 8°. ' ' 

Lamy, Etienne. L'oeuvre soclale; Les settlements anglais et americains. Paris: Plon, 1897. 8^. 

Lanessan, Jean Marie Antoine de. L' expansion coloniale de la France. Etude economique, politique, et geographique sur lea 
etablissements franyais d^outre-mer. Paris, 1886. xxiii, (1), 1016 pp. 3Iaps. 8°. 

La colonisation fran^aise en Indo-Chine. Paris: Alcan, 1895. 12°. 

Principes de colonisation. Paris: Alcan, 1896. 8°. "Forme le tome 84 de la Biblioth^que scientifique Internationale.'* 
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Lechevalier, Jules. Eapport stir le.B questions coloniales adresa6 k M. le due de Broglie, president de la commission colonialc, h la suite 
d'un voyage fait aux Antilles et auxCruyanes pendant les annees 1838 et 1839. Paris: Imprimerie royale, 1843-1844. 2 vols. F°. 
Lemire, Ch. Le peuplement de nos colonies. 2« edition. Paris: Giard et Briere, 1897. 72 pp. 18°. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, P. Lea grand es compagnies de colonisation. (Conferences de T Union coloniale francaise 1895-1896. Paris: Chailiev, 

1896. 8°. 

MaiuKPanivre (La) aux colonies. Documents officiels sur le contrat de travail et de louage d'ouvrage aux colonies. Tome 1^"". Paris: 
Colin, 1895. 8°. Publication de V Institut colonial international a Bruxelles {V'' serie) . Bibliotheque coloniale Internationale. 

— Documenta officiels. Tome IL (Bruxelles, Institut colonial international.) Paris: Colin, 1897. 8^. (Fait partie de la 

"Bibliotheque coloniale internationale," V^ serie. Publication de rinstitute colonial international.) 

Malouet, Y. P. Collection de memoires et correspondances oflicielles sur F administration des colonies, et notamment sur la Guiane 
fran^aise et liollandaise. Paris: Boudouin^ an. X [1799]. 5 vols. 8^. 

Nicolas, Pierre. Attributions du commissariat general. Aide-memoire pour les successions du personnel des colonies. Paris: Challamel, 
1893. 244 pp. 8^ 

Norjuan, C. B. Colonial France. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 1886. xii, 331 pp. Folded map, 8°. Contents: Historical summary 
and financial administration; French settlements in Africa; Islands in the Indian Ocean; Reunion; Nossi-Be; Sainte Marie de 
Madagascar; Mayotte; East Indies; Islands in the Pacific; Tahiti; The Marquesas; New Caledonia; Cochin China; Annam; 
Tonkin; Martinique; Guadaloupe and its dependencies; French Guiana; the islands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon; Madagascar; 
Obock; Tunis; Colonial defense. 

Notices sur les colonies franf;aise, accompagnees d'un atlas de_14 cartes. Histoire, geographie, meteorologie, population, gouvernement, 




Mi(iuelon; Martinique;^ Guadeloupe et dijpendances; Guyane. Colonies d'Asie: Etablissements dans I'lnde; Cochinchine. 
Colonies de POceanie: lies de la Bociete; lies Basses; archipel Tubuaiet Marquises; Nouvelle-Caledonie. 

Organisation etfonctionnement de PEcole coloniale. Paris: Challamel, 1897. 8"^. (Publication du Ministere des colonies.) 
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Garaud, L. Trois ans :\ la Martinique. iCtudes de moeurs, a jmysages et croquis, prolils et portraits. Paris: Picard et Kaan, 1892. 287 

pp. 8°. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. Two years in the French West Indies. New York: Harper & Bros., 1890. 431 pp. Plates (woodcuts). 12°. 
Lacour, A, Histoire de la Guadeloupe. 1635-1830. Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe): Imprimerie du gou vernement, 1855-60. 4 vols. 8^. 



GERMAN COLONIES. 

Blum, H. Neu-Guinea nnd der Bismarckarchipelago, cine wirthschaftliche Studie. Berlin, 1899. Plates. Portraits. Maps. 8°. 

Brose, M. Repertorium der deutschen kolonialen Litteratur (1884-1890). Berhn: Winckelmann, 1891. viii, 113 pp. 8°. 

Billow, F. J. von. Deutsch-Siidwest- Africa: drei Jahre im Lande Ilendrik Witboois. Schilderungen von Land und Lenten, 2, Aufl. 

Berlin: Mittler, 1896. ix, 365 pp. Illustrated. Map. 8°. 
Demay, Charles. Histoire de la colonisation allemande. Paris: Bayle, 1889. 16°. 
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Deutschland uiid seine Koloiiien im Jalire 1896. Amtlicher Bericlit iiber die erste deutsclie Kolonial-Ausstellung. Mit 1 Kupferdr., 
185 Illustr. im Text, daninter 7 Vollbildern, 6 Karten, 40 Tafeln \i. Plan. Berlin: Keimer, 1897. viii, 368 pp. 4*". 

Dilthey, K. Ber wirthscliaftliehe Werth von Deutsch-Ost-Afrika. Dusseldorf : Bagel, 1889. 47 pp. Map. 8°. 

Fabri, F. Bedarf Dentscliland der Kolonien? Fine politisch-okonomische Betrachtung. Gotha: Perthes, 1879, viii, 112 pp. 8°. 

— Fiinf Jahre deutscher Kolonialpolitik. Gotba: Perthes, 1889. xv, 153 pp. S"". 

Fitzner, Pvudolf. Deutsdies Kolonial-Handbiich. Nach amtlich. Qiiellen bearbeitet. Berlin: H. Paetel, 1896. vii, 442 pp. 8°. 

Foerster, B, Deutsch-Ost-Afrika. Geographie und Geschichte d. Colonie. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1890. xii, 204 pp. Map, 8°. 

Frangois, C. von. Namaund Damara. Deutsch -Slid west- Afrika. Magdeburg: G. Baensch, 1895. iv, 334, xxviii pp. Plates. Maps. S"". 

Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Geschichte der Kolonisation bis zum Ausbruch des Krieges mit Witbooi. April, 1893. Berlin: D. 

Reimer, 1899. xi, 223 pp. Plates. 8^. 

Franzel, 0. Deutsch lands Kolonien. Knrze Beschreibung von Land nnd Lenten unserer anssereurop. Besitzungen. Mit vielen 
Abbildungen u. 1 IJbersichtskarte der deutschen Kolonien. Hannover: F. Meyer, 1889. 102 pp. 8°. 

Franzius, G. Kiautschau. Deutschlands Erwerbung in Ostasien. 3. Aufl. Berlin: Schall u. Grund, 1898. 142 pp. Plates. 
Portraits. Map. 8^ 

Gurich, G. Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Beisebilder und Skizzen aus dem Jahren 1888 und 1889. Plamburg: Friedrichsen, 1891. vi, 

216 pp. Plates. Map. 8°. 
Hagen, B. Unter den Papuas; Beobachtungen und Studien iiber Land und Leute, Tier- und Pflanzenwelt in Kaiser Wilhelmsland. 

Wiesbaden, 0. W. Kreidel, 1900. 327 pp. 46 illust. 4^. 
Ilager, Carl, Kaiser-Wilhelms-Land und der Bismarck- Archipel. Mit Abbildungen und 2 Karten. Leipzig, Gressner u. Schw^amm. 

iii, 144 pp. 8°. 

L>[e Marshall-Inseln in Erd- und Vdlkerkunde, Handel und Mission. Mit einem Anhang: Die Gilbert-Inseln. Leipzig: Baldamus, 

1889. V, 157 pp. Map. 8°. 
Hassert, Dr. Kurt. Deutschlands Kolonien. Erwerbungs- und Entwickelungs-geschichte, Landes und Yolkskunde und wirthschafthche 

Bedeutung unserer Schutzgebiete. Leipzig: Seele & Co., 1898. viii, 332 pp. 8 Tafeln, 31 Textabbildungen und 5 Karten. 8°, 
Hesse- Wartegg, E. von. Schantung und Deutsch-China, von Kiautschau ins HI. Land v. China und vom Jangtsekiang nach Pekin im 

Jahre 1898. Mit 145 in den Text gedr. u. 27 Taf. Abbildgn., 6 Beilagen, und 3 Karten. Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1898. vii, 

294 pp. 8^ 

Ilessler, Carl. Deutsch-Kiautschou. Kurze Landeskunde, der deutschen Kolonien. 3. verb. Aufl. Mit Kolonialkarten. Leipzig: 

Friedrich, 1898. 51 pp. 8^ 

Die deutschen Kolonien. Beschreibung von Land und Leuten unserer auswiirtigen Besitzungen. Leipzig: G. Lang, 1900. 8°. 

Hirth, Friedrich. Die Bucht von Kiau-tsclmu und ihr Hinterland. ( Vortrag gehalten am 6. Dezember, 1897, in der Abtheilung Miinchen 

der Deutschen Kolonial-gesellschaft. ) Miinchen: Knorru. Hirth. 22 pp. Map. 8°. (Miinchen erNeuestenNachrich ten.) 
Hohnel, L. von. Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie. Translated by N. Bell. London: Longmans, 1894. 2 vols. lilus. 8^. 
Jung, Karl Emil. Deutsche Kolonien m. besond. Beriicksichtigung der neuesten Erwerbungen in Westafrika und Australien. 2 verm. 

Ausg. Drag: Tempsky, 1885. xlviii, 302 pp. 8°. 
KoBchitzky, Max von. Deutsche Kolonial geschichte. Mit in den Text gedr. Karten. Leipzig: Baldamus, 1888. 2 vols. 8°. 
Lawson-Kkigon, W. The Germans in Damaraland. Capetown: Townshend, 1889. 31 pp. 8°. 
Luschau, Felix von. Beitnige zur Volkerkunde der deutschen Schutzgebiete. Erweiterte Sonderausgabe aus dem "Amtlichen Bericht 

iiber die erste duetsche Kolonial-Ausstellung" in Treptow, 1896. Berlin: D. Reimer, 1897. 88 pp. Plates. 4^. ''Aline 

contribution to ethnography, comprising very numerous portraits of natives of the various German possessions in Africa, 

illustrations of their utensils and weapons, and descriptive letterpress accompanied by statistical tables. The collections here 

described w-ere exhibited at the German Colonial Exhibition Iield at Treptow in 1896." 
MitteiJungen aus den deutschen Schutzgebieten (nach amtliclien Quellen). Bd, I-IL Berlin, 1889-98, 8°. (Von Bd. 4 (1891) ab: 

''Wissenscbaftliche Beihefte zum amtlichen deutschen Kolonialblatt. " ) 
Morgen, C. Durch Kamerun von Slid nach nord. Reisen und Forschungen im Hinterlande 1889 bis 1891. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1893. 

X, 390 pp. Plates. Map. 8°. 
Peters, Karl. Das deutsch-ostafrikanische Schutzgebeit. Im amtlich. Auftrage. Mit 23 Vollbiidern und 21 Textabbildungen sowie 2 

Karten. Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1895, xi, 467 pp. 8°. 
Reichard, P. Deutsch-Ostafrika. Das Land und seine Bewohner, seine polit. u. wirthschafthche Entwickelung. Leipzig: Spamer, 1892. 

524 pp. 8°. 
Richthofen, F. von. Deutschland in Ostasien. Karte der Prov. Shantung m. der Kiau-Tschou-Bucht. . . . Berlin: Reimer, 1898. 
Schintz, H. Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Forschungsreisen durch die deutschen Schutzgebiete Gross-Nama- u. Hereroland, nach Kunene, 

dem Ngami-See u. der Kalayari. 1884-1887. Mit 1 Karte, 18 Vollbildern u. vielen Text-Illustr. in Holzsclm, Miinchen: 

Oldenburg, 1891. xvi, 568 pp. 8°. 
Schmidt, Rochus. Deutschlands Kolonien, ihre Gestaltung, Entwickelung und Hilfsquellen. Berlin: Verein der Biicherfreunde, 1 895-96. 

2 vols. Plates. Maps, 8°. 
Stegemann, R. Deutschlands koloniale Pohtik. Berlin: Puttkamer u. Miihlbrecht, 1884. 128 pp. L. 8°. 
Volz, B. Unsere Kolonien. Land und Leute geschiidert. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1891. x, 369 pp. Illustrated. Maps. 8°. 
W^agner, J. Deutsch-Ostafrika. Geschichte der Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Kolonisation, der Deutsch-ostafrikan Plantagengesellschaft. 

2. verm. Aufl. Berhn: Mitscher u. Rdstell, 1888. iii, 124 pp. 8°. 
Wappaus, J. C, editor. Deutsche Auswanderung und Colonisation. Hcrausgegeben, bevorwortet und mit einigen.Zusatzen begleitet. 

Leipzig: J. 0. Hinrichs, 1846. vii (1)152 pp. 8°. Contents: Deutsche Auswanderung und Colonisation. tJber die Vortheile, 

welche das siidliche Chile fiir deutsche Auswanderer darbietet. Die Colonie Tovar in Venezuela. 
Warburg, 0. Die Kautschukpflanzen und ihre Kultur, Berlin: Kolonial-wirtschaftliches Komitee, 1900. 154 pp. 9 illustrations. L. 8°. 
Wlckenbiirg, Eduard. Wanderungen in Ost-Afrika. Wien: Ceroid & Cie., 1899. xx, 440 pp. Portrait. Maps and illustrations. 8^. 

"Count Wickenburg in 1897-98 made a sporting tour in Somaliland, going inland from Zeila and from Berbera, and finally 

from a point on the Mombasa Railway he followed up the Tsavo River to the northern slopes of Kilimanjaro." 
Zintgraff, E. Nord-Karaerun. Schilderung der im Auftrage des Auswartigen Amies zur Erschliessung des nordlichen Hinterlandes v. 

Kamerun wahrend der Jahre 1886-1892 unternommenen Reisen. Mit 16 Illustr. u. 1 Karte. Berlin: Paetel, 1895. vii, 467 

pp. 8°. 
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PERIODICALS AND ANNUALS. 

Deutsclies Kolonialblatt. 

Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, Organ der Beutschen Kolonialgesellschaft. Berlin. (Fortnightly.) 

Deutscher Koloniale-Kalender fiir das Jahr 1900. Nach anite. Quellen bearb. und heransg. von G. Meinecke. Berlin: Deutscher 
Kolonial-Verlag, 1900. 8°. 

Jahresbericht der Beutschen Kolonialgesellschaft. 1900. Berlin, 1900. 

Koloniales Jahrbuch. Berlin. 

1898. German Empire in Africa. F. Bley. Independent, vol. 50 (May 5, 1898), 571. 

1898. German experiment in colonization. R. 0. Witt. Blackwood's Mag., vol. 163 (June, 1898), 788. 

1899. Les colonies commerciales des Allemands. Revue des deux mondes, vol. 151 (Feb. 1, 1899), 696. 

1899. Les iles Carolines k rAllemange. Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, vol. 3 (July, 1899); 299. 

1899. Die Besitzergreifung des Hinterlandes von Kamenni. (With map:) Siegfried Passarge. Deutsche Kolonialzcitung, vol. 16 (1899), 
69-72. 

1899. Politische und sociale Verhiiltnisse bei den Graslandstammen Nordkameruns. (With illustrations.) Hauptmann Ilutter. 

Globus, vol. 76 (1899), 291-289, 363-309. 

1900. Le mouvement colonial en Allemagne. Pierre Decharme. Questions diplomatiques et coloniales 4^ ann6e, no. 71 (Feb. 1, 1900, 129. 
1900. Germany's first colony in China. P. Bigelow. Harper's Mag., vol. 100 (Mar., 1900), — . 



DUTCH COLONIES. 

An answere to tlie Hollanders declaration, concerning the occurrents of the East-India. The first part, AVritten by certain marriners, 

lately returned from thence into England. Printed 1622. 14, (16) pp. sq. 16"^. 
Anton, G. K. Neuere Agrarpolitik der Hollander and Java. (In Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgelmnc:, Yerwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, vol. 23, 

pp. 1337-1361. 1899.) 
Arntzenius, G. Cultuur en volk. Beschouwingen over de gouvernements-koffiecultuur op Java, 's Hage: Gebr. Belinfante, 1891. 8^^. 
Barf us, E. yon. Kricgsfahrten eines alten Soldaten im fernen Osten. Nach den Aufzeichnungen (^ines ehemaligen Ofiiziers der 

niederlandisch-ostindischen Armee erziihlt. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1893. v, 289 pp. 8°. 
Boys, II. S. Some notes on Java and its administration by the Dutch. Allahabad: Pioneer Press, 1892. 8°. "A writer on the culture 

system in the 'Yale Review,' February, 1900, says this work 'is an independent study and is of value, but neglects the work 

of Dutch historians and critics.' " 
Chailley-Bert, J. Java et ses habitants. Paris, 1900. 8°. 

Crawfurd, John. History of the Indian archipelago. In three volums. Edinburgh: A. Constable & Co., 1820. Plates (lithograplis). 

Folded map. 8"^. 
D' Almeida, William Barrington. Life hi Java; wnth sketches of the Javanese. London: Hurst & Blacivett, 1864, 2 vols, 2 colored 

plates. 8^. 
Deventer, J. S. van. Bijdragen tot de kennis van het landelijk stelzei op Java.. Zalt-Bommel, 1865-66. 3 vols. 8^. 
Deveiiter, M. Ij. van. Het nederlandsch gezag over Java en onderkooriglieden sedert 1811. Verzameling van onuitgegeven slukken 

nit de koloniale en's andere archieven. Eerste deel. 1811-1820. Gravenhage: Marti nus Nijhoff, 1891. 8°. 
De Witt, John. A treatise proviug that it would be very advantageous for the rulers and people of Hoilaud, and for trafiick and com- 
merce, as well as navigation, to erect Dutch colonies in foreiuu countries. (In Select tracts relating to colonies, pp. 18-25. 

London [1733?].) 
Gesliu, J. Conquetes et decouvertes de la Republique des Pays-Bas, D'aprcs des documents hollandais dc I'epoque. Paris; Dreyfous, 

1883. 2 vols. 12°. Contents: 1. Dans Farchipel Indien. 2. .En Asie, en Afrique, en Amerique. 
Grashuis, G. J. De Regeerings-Reglementen van Nederiandsch-lndie, benevens het cliarter van Nederburgli, bewerkt van G. J. Grasliuis. 

Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff. 8°. 
Chiillemard, F. H. Tlie cruise of the Ifarchcsa to Kamschatka and New Guinea, with notices of Formosa, Linkiu, and various islands 

of the iMalav archipelago. London: John Murray, 1880. viii, (2), 455 pp. With maps and illustrations. 8°. The "Celebes," 

pp. 288-333. 
Hall, E, The history of the barbarous cruelties and massacres committed by the Dutch in tiie East-Indies * ^ ^' to which is added 

the proceedings of the Council of Amboyna, which the Dutch sent to the English I'ast-India Company in defence of tlie 

proceedings against the English there. Printed and sold by the booksellers of Londoii and Westminster, MDCyCXIL iv, 

236 pp. 12°, 
Have, J. J. van. Cost en V>^est. Land en volk onzer kolonien. 's Gravenliage: I. Ijkema, 1892. 317 pp. Plates. iMap. B'^. 
Ilickson, Sydney J. A naturalist in North Celebes. A. narrative of travels in Minahassa, tlie Sangir and Talaut islands, with notices of 

the fauna, flora, and ethnology of the districts visited. London: John Murray, 1889. xv, (1), 392 pp. With maps and 

ii lust rations. 8"^. 
Hogendorf, C. S. W. de. Coup d'a}il sur I'ile de Java et les autres possessions neerlandaiscs dans Farchipel des Indes. Bruxelles: C. J. 

de Mat, 1830. xii, 422 (3) pp. Folded map. 8°. 
Hooykaas, J. C. Repertorlum op de koloniale litteratuur of systeinatische inhoudsopgaaf van lietgeen voorkomt over de kolonien in 

inengelwerken en tijdschriften, van 1595-1865 uitgegeven. Amsterdam: W. N. du Rieu. 1874-80. 4 vols, in 2. 8°. 
Continud as : Ilepertorium op de litteratuur betreffende de nederlandsche kolonien, 1866-1 893, door A. Hartmann. 's Gravenhage: 

M. Nijhoff, 1895. xviii, 454, (1) pp. 8*^. 
Ilouven van Oordt, A. J. van der. Het liegeerings-reglement van Suriname. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1895. 8°. 
Janssen, C. W. Hollandische Kolonialpolitik in Ostindien. Hamburg: J. F. Richtcr, 1884. 39 jip, 8°. (Deutsche Zeiit- und 

Streitfragen, Heft 200. ) 
Jonge, J. K. J. de. De opkomst van het nederlandsch gezag in Oost-Indie. Verzameling van onuitgegeven stnkken uit het oud-kolonial 

archief. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1862-75. 10 vols. 8°. Contents: 1-3. 1595-1610; 4. De opkomst van het nederlandsch 

gezag over Java; 9. Register op Deel I-VII, bewerkt door J. Mainsma. 
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ICappIer, A. Ilollilndiscli Guiana. Erlebnisse unci Erfahrungen willirend eines 43 jahrigen Aufenthaltes in der Kolonie Surinam. Mit 
einer Karte und einem HolzBchnitt. Stuttgart: Kohihammer, 1881, ix, 496 pp. 8°. 

■ Surinam, sein Land, seine Natur, Bevolkerung und seine Kulturverlialtnisse mit Bezug auf Kolonisation. Mit Holzschnitt und 

einer Karte. Stuttgart: Gotta, 1S87. iii, 384 pp. 8^. 

Keyser, Artluir, From jungle to Java; the trivial impressions of a short excursion to Netherlands India. London: Roxburghe Press, 
1899. 8°. Note.— "This is the account of a trip taken by a Straits Settlements officer who, having lived some years in the 
jungle in the Malay peninsula, was recommended to go for a change to Java. The result is that he gives us an interesting 
sketch of the civil and military life of the Dutch, their treatment of the natives, and their troubles and vicissitudes in the war 
with the Lomboks, besides his own impressions of the Javanese, and the mode of living and traveling in that country." 

Kollewijn, A. M. Summarized account of the Dutch Indian possessions. Translated from the Dutch by E. II. Parker. (In China 
Review, vol. 20, pp. 42-49, 137-156. Hongkong, 1892-93.) 

heclercq, Jules. Un sejour dans i'lsle de Java. Le pays, les habitants, le systeme colonial. Ouvrage enriclii d'une carte et de 20 
gravures. Paris: Plon, 1898. (2), ii, 294, (1) pp. 16^ 

Loutor, J. de. Handleiding tot de kemiia van het staats-en administratif-recht van Nederlandsch-Indie. 4e uitgave. 's Gravenhage, 
1895. xii, 056 pp. 8^. 

^larsdon, W. The history of Sumatra, with a description of the productions, and a relation of the ancient political state of that island. 
3d edition. London: Printed for the author, 1811. xiii, 479, (8) pp. Maps and plates. 4°. 

Mayer, L. Th. Een blik in het Javaansch volksleven. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1890. 568 pp. Plates. 8°. 

Meinsma, J. J. Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Oost-Indische bezittingen. 'b Hage: J. Ijkeman. 1872-75. 2 parts in 3 vols. 8°. 

Money, James Wilham B, Java; or, How to manage a colony. Showing a practical solution of the questions now affecting British 
India. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1861. 2 vols. 12'=', See note under Thurlow for a criticism of this work. Clive Day, in 
liis article on tlie "Culture system," in the "Yale Review" for January, 1900, says: "The book, which is an unlimited eulogy 
of the Dutch system, was published when the supporters of the system wererapidly losing ground, and they used it for a 
party dociunent. In this way it gained such importance as to call forth an authoritative refutation of its errors in a ministerial 
communication to the Second Chamber, Investigation showed that in some tables quoted by Money not a sinide figure agreed 
with the ofhcial records. The colonial department searched in vain for the source of his statistics. (T. J. Ilovell Thurlow, 
Report on Java and dependencies, in Rep. of H. M. Sec. of Embamy, 1868, V, VI, pp. 337, 392. London, 1869.) Compare 
the criticism of the book in Wordendoek van Nederlandsch Indie (3 vols., Amsterdam, 1869), where it is called a Houched-up 
picture.' The writer says that Money got his favorable impressions of Java at races and stag hunts, and would have Judgetl 
differently if he had stayed longer and seen more. It is impossible to accept any statement w'hatever on Money's authority." 
Thurlow, however, recognizes the value of Money's w^ork in the following terms: "The figures of BIr. Money are indeed 
proved to be untrustworthy; but ids historical parallels, his chapters on the culture system in its palmy days, his study of the 
native races — in a word, all the valuable, practical, and original portions of his book — remain unchallenged, and, consequently, 
acquire additional importance, while some errors of account and technical misstatements alone are brouglit to light." 

Nassau, H. J. Nederlandsch-Indie en andere kolonien. 4e druk. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1891. 8°. 

Nijhoff, Martinus. Catalogue de livres sur les possessions neerlandaises aux Indes orientales et occidentales * ^ ^ en vente aux prix 
marqu6s. La Have: M. Nijhoff, 1893. 279 pp. 8^. 

Palgrave, William G. Dutch Guiana. London: Macmillan & Co., 1876, vi (2), 264 pp. Plan and folded maps. 8°. 

Piccardt, R. A. S. Geschiedenis van het cultuurstelsel in Nederlandsch-Indie. Amsterdam, 1873. 8°. 

Pierson, A. G. Koloniale politik. Amsterdam: P. N. v. Kampen, 1877. 8°. "Of the Dutch works on tliQ culture system used by the 
present ivriter, Pierson's is the most concise; it is a very fair and able criticism." — C. Day, in Yale Review. 

Raffles, Thomas Stanford. The history of Java, London: Printed for Black, Parbury & Alien, 1817. 2 vols. Maps and platos. 4°. 

Rietstap, J. B. Beknopt aardrijkskundig wTjordenboek van Nederland en zijne kolonien. Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 8°. 

Roy, J. J. E. Quinzc ans de sejour k Java et dans les principales lies de Farchipel de la Sonde et des possessions neerlandaises des Indes 
Orientales. Tours: A. Mame et Cie., 1861. (2) , 347 pp. Plates. L. 8°. 

Saalfeld, Friedrich. Geschichte des hollandischen Koloniahvesens in Ostindien. Gottingen: Heinrich Dietrich, 1813, 2 vols. 12°. 

St. John, Horace. The Indian archipelago; its present state. London: Longman, Brow^n, etc., 1853. 2 vols. 8°. 

Schere, G. A. Hoe moet Atjeh gepacificeerd worden? 's Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1891. 8^. 

Schoch, C. E. De heerendiensten op Java en Madura volgens lictregeeringsreglement van 1854. Amsterdam: Holdert&Co., 1891, 8°, 

Bcidmore, Eliza Ruhamah. Java; the garden of the East. New York: The Century Company, 1897. xiv (2), 339 pp. Illustrated. 12°. 

Searcli for the Dutch honesty; or, the old use and custom of tliat nation to those friends and allies ever since they have been a common- 
w^ealth; faithfully taken from their owm histories and authentick records. Printed in the year 1712, (2), iv (2) , 32 pp. 12^^. 
Bound with Hull, R. : Tlie history, etc. 

Soest, G. H. van. Geschiedenis van het kultuuretelsel. Rotterdam, 1861-71. 3 vols. 8°. 

Temminck, C. J. Coup-d'oeil general sur les possessions neerlandaises dans I'lnde archipelagique. Leide: A. Arnz & Co., 1846-49. 
3 vols. 8°. 

Thurlow, T. J. Howell. Report on Java and its dependencies. July 1, 1868. (In Great Britain. Reports of Her Majesty's secretaries 
of legation, February 1, 1869, pp. 337-i37. London, 1869.) Note: An additional reason rendering a new report on this subject 
de.«irable is the recent submission to the States General of some papers, prepared with great care by the Dutch colonial ofhce, 
„ correcting inaccuracies in Mr. Money's well-knowai work, entitled "Java; or. How to manage a colony." The Dutch are far 
from underrating tlie value of this book, which maintains, in their estimation, the high place it took immediately on its 
publication in 1861, but the rigorous official scrutiny to which the facts, and especially the figures, it contains, have been 
subje<;ted, exhibited errors wdiicli have been deemed of sufficient magnitude to require aulhoritative contradiction in the shape 
of a ministerial communication to the Second Chamber. The more important of these errors will be shown at a later period 
of this re]:>ort in a series of tables contrasting the figure of Mr. Money with those on record in the colonial department. In 
England it will probably be held that the results of this comparison tend rather to enhance than to depreciate the value of 
"Money's Java" as a sufficiently faithful guide to the Dutch East Indian possessions. The figures of Mr. Money are indeed 
proved "to be untrustworthy; but his historical parallels, his chapters on the culture system in its palmy days, his study of the 
native races— in a word, all the valuable, practical, and original portions of his book remain unchallenged, and, consequently, 
acquire additional importance, while some errors of account and technical misstatements alone are brought to light. 

Valentine, John J. "Imperial democracy." Dutch colonizers- in Malaysia. San Francisco, 1899. 53 pp. 8*^. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel. The Malay archipelago. London: Macmillan, 1898. xvii (3), 515 pp. Plates (wood cuts). Map. 8°. Java, 
pp. 72-93. 

Wessells, L. De oph effing van het monopolie en de vervanging van de gedwongen koffiecultuur op Java door en staatscultuur in orijen 
arbeid. 's GrAvenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1890. 8°. 
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ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

189B. L'^'yolutioii dc la politinno colonialc (]c la Tlnllando au xix" i^iecle. Oh. Delaniioy, Bulletin flo la J^(X'icte d'otndps coloniales. 3° 

aiiut'L', pp. 5-;>l. 
1.^97-1)8. Ia.^ Jlolhmdal^' a Java. J. (laiiU^ v-IVrt. Co^^iuopoIiH, vol. S (Xov., l)(v.. 1897), 4;;s, 7Gfi; vol. 10 (Ma\, 1S98), \\2; vol. 11 

(July, Au.L,^, 189SJ, 1{}\, 4'2il 
1898. l.a coloinsation liolJandaif-o a>ix Iiido.- Orieutalf^. J. Tla.-^. lUdletij) do la ;^<;o!oto d'<'tndo- o<JoidaloH, Tv^ ainirc^, ])p, i^'SdlO. 

1598. Clio iiiis^loii a Java. ]a\^ iiu'tliodi-.- d(^ coloins-ation. J. ('}i:>ilio\ -I)-'!'!, iu'i'oni.o S,u-iaU\ \'nl. ;*.~)-;5<) ( iS'^fS), pp. J'19-i'-.i. 
1.S99. Ja\a a,- ail oxMiiiplo, II'.w Uio ])nU-,li uiainuro tropifrd L-hiini,-:. S. !»;;x(or. Amor. Uov. ut k(>^io^\^;, vol. 19 (Fob., JN^si!]; 179. 

1599. Lu- <'(J(>in<>s liollaiidai^vi^. A. >K-!lioii. lio\ne uioyrlo]>rd'h|iio, \o!. 9 (Juiii J!, 1899), ■^\):l\ iJo.iy 1. 1n9'.i), :.o^^. 
1900. i::;i)ovk'iu'o oi" the Ihitvh with iropioai labcr. 0. Day. Yalo U^sit \s , \ol. 8 (iMd)., 19o0), 'rJO; w^l. 9 TMay, IVCKM: 58. 
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r,oni])!a!ii, S. Italian c^xploroiv in Africa. I.oiidoii: Iv^-ligioa'^ Tract So'-ioty. 1891. 80 pji. Ilhiylra((Hl. 8'^. 

iininiahi, A. J/ Italia o la (|Ho.-t!nii(M'nlnfiialo; ^-tudii i' i)roposlc. .Mi]ao<»: A, IJrJ^vila, 188."*. xvi. 0-I8 pp. In"'. 

Canodi, <i. 17 Kalia in Airi<';i h^ <_nu tt'o con T Ahi-.-inia. Firon.zo: A. Saliaiii, \H\n-^. xvi, 1*08 ]>[). 10". 

I'-H'hiii, J*:. V. ('n](»nio o coliadzziizioiio. >'i1ano: lip. P. i'.. Bi llini, 1890. sill, 198 [)p. I'i". 

(dyn, [\, P):if(>!i \\'o!V(M't(.n. Fivo oi^'Ij^jh in Son.^.aliland. [.(sndnn: Ciuipnum, 1S94. 1(^8 ]>]>. 8'"'. 

(;ran.di, T. 1/ liLilia in Africa o la crl^^l (^p.^^aia. Alo-Haivlria; Tip. S j'cialo dir^'lt-i da (i. Fani/;/,ao, 1899. 27 ]»p. UJ^. 

llcii,ulin, Tl!oi}do]' v*!!. IJoi-c in No]'!- sd-Afrikn. Schii-iornji^^on ;in-^ dcni (ioliiolo dia' I'onl Amor imd iFd-;d). Mit oin^'=' lithoo-raph. 

Karto, ;> ciiro!uodi(lj<>,L'"raphi^clKn Ta-'v'in mid 10 I lln>r"ratio]^«'n. |}rann>;clnvoi'j:: \Vi-hi( riH;i!]?i, 1S77. 2 \n!-\ 8\ 
Haly. Ali!ii,^:i(a\) M(\<;li affari o^ts'ii. ]M!Uo;razioao o cnloido: n'p{)oi1i di rr. a<joidi oiphiniatici o c-.)!isola:i. Iomiuj. 'Up. nazionalc di 

<_i. {>orloi-o, 18^>;j, li:.") pp. 'F^'. 
.Ion<jiii^A\'. ( \ <lo la. l.o,-; Italious on Fi\thro(^; (iiiinzi' rm-J dv ^lulitiijUr c*'!')niai(\ l^uis: U. rii:irl< ^-l.avanxodo, [F-'^'.*7|. .'>51? p]-, 

Loi'oy-iV'aiiiion. I'. P. I)(^ la c-do'draiinn choz los po'nJos ni-xlorno-. !' iMdioti r()rri:.''''-o ot aaiiahail'O. l\n' : ({iiillannnio 18VKS. xi x 

M. i.<SGApp. S°. '' L'j co'oai'^atinii iialionn* ." pi), .'dr. -:;29. 
Lnci;in(), (F 1*>. Fc coitaii/ii'a/.iono o rnKiinanjoido nu'dLU-o nod' i-aliroa. U*»ina, 1891. -{() ])p. 8\ 
Manini, F. WH' Africa ita it;. r.a: in.].ro'-,doni o ri.'or<li. AFilann: T;o\o>^ 1891. (4F L^9i pp. FlatoH. F)'\ 
IvUkchij F. 1ji Stujudi ifadiin;) ( F-.-ir-lii ) o il ^m) ;n \\'niro: oiuVron/.a 19 In^jlio, 1890. Xapnli: Tij.. di Midicl;' <[' Auriii, 1890. Fl 

i'o- -^-^ 

l'an!ii>^ dlo, ri-.''ip';, i"tluK>;ir;]p'ao ^^'L'fdinsi Afrikas. Oio niaioi i< Ik* ( 'uF-ir <lor Hanakik < ?alla naid t-.M-.i^F FicrOn: f>. luanoi", 189'). 

xvi, '>■>' j*p. '.d:ip- i\\] ; i iai •.% 8'\ "A pi-ofonnd hMniy (W tiio }^ooj•|i^< iniadiidn^ Soioaiikiiio I'l^.l iiu- ,-ni rooiaiiug jvoirti!, 

\\ idi l^'^'^aa^M■! <l:''d' ('i ljno<4,';'a[)hy, ('iistnni^. and <i^'H(M■al !ii(>do <>}■ life. A lar,iio map and ii sorio- <;f oxcval.'iit plndograplis 

iH'c',iHp-any llio Wir/h," 
FolUaic, A. J J. A. h> Italion- Oil Aii-i<jno, 1880 90. Vd^'i^: r>au'i<ad!], i89r/. Plato-. Map.-. 8'\ 
HaccrdoFi. ^- . 8',-b.;L'i Oa .^di'li ruda cok^d/zazion' . Ik-kiiriia: Tip. F<\tiaJo, \y\n). LdJ* ]>\\ s' i^f^ntord-: Fiini -lorlci pi-olinnriari; 

ihif'f . Ill <« >'^\>i'V\ F"'>1 )iiio in,u'k>i; (\)lotu«' fiaiicc-i; (^dnnio ^-piiL^nuok'; F* Jonio oiandoF ( ^)lonio tv''(--'riK^: ('(Joide itadano. 

SiiiMi la-^ltMiak-. 
ScloAt^ini'ort k, <d i! a.i<> n -onto vi::'-at<' la-d' J'j'it n a italiaan. Alilinio: P. P>. IF-irini, 189-k ;;r> ])p. FUiO/s. s '. 
Siiilih, A.. ? '^>i:ai<kw,i), '«'io-i-auh uhIvjio-n n /dVican conatrios. TO'' liisl (^xo(MJition frniii Somaiiiand in Fi;:.'.H.<nnii. l-nixiun: K.Arnold, 

i897. x\"', -17:: -pp. ?ikp).-^. Fldu-. P.^'-ii-ait. H\ 
Zona. 1\ Av\'-niro cnkmialcMl' JFida; iv .doni uliii all' c]ji!'.;rant(\ l'ak.'rio.o: Tij>. d'J < ii(»rnah <li ^icik, I^nO. (d pp. 8''. 

ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

1893. N()t08 snr FErytlireo. L. IlanouKC. Socieio royale Ijolge do ;j:oograpkio. IFdlolin, vol. 17 (189;F, 42-74. ''Record of a vi^it to 

Alapyo wall and Asmara last winter." 
189o. Itinerarii da Asmara ver^o snd del cap. G. Bettini. Hocieta jjjeopfralica italiana, Bollettino, vol. 6 (1893), 109-121. " TalJew of 

tinio occupied Ijctween succes^^lvo ])oints on a yeriea of jonnu yy f^oulfiward fron! Asmara. '^ 
1894 Ilorr G. Hchwoinfurth: IJeber seine letzte Eeine irnt Dr. Alax Sclioeller in iler italienihichen Erylhrac^a. \Aadandhin^i:on der 

Get^ellschaftfur Eirlknnde, Berlin, vol. 21 (1894), 379-130. 

1894. Kscnr^done dalF Asoiara a Alai I>aro attraverso al l")cca-Te?da. Nota del capitano F. Giccodicolla. (Alap and illustrations.) 

Societa Gcogralica Italiana, FJoUettino, vol. 7 (1894), 774-788. 
1894. Fdi' escurHione nel Go-IIiun, estratto dai>;li appunti di vlagp^io del cap. Nit-cold Gentile. [With mai> of route] 8^*)cie(a g(}OLrralica 
italiana, Bollettino, vol. 7 (1894), 102^174. 

1894. AF4ne und Graf Richard Gondenhove'^ Rei^^e nach Sonialid:.ande. Krjist, Graf lloyo;^, jan, Mittheilanyen d. geo^^rapidBchen 

GcHellschaft, AVien, vol. 37 (1894), 337-383, 

1895. B'avvenire della colonia JM-itria. L. Franchetti. Gongresso ^eografi(H) itallano, Atti, J 895, vol. 23-44. 

1895. LoH colonies italiennes. E. Brion. Revue maritime et eoloidale, vol. 127 (1895), 225. 'FV general account 01 tlic Italian spluax) 

of iidluence in l^^ast Africa." 

1896. Reii^e des Eiirsten Demeter Ghika Comanesti im Somalilande, 1895-96. With map. Pldlipp Paiilitschko. PedaTiianirs 

Mittlieikmgen, vol. 42 (1890), 245-252. 
189G. LeR explorations italiermes dans Ic pavs des Somalia. Frederick Bonola. (With map.) Societe khediviale de geo-r.iphie, 
Ikdletin, 4^^ ser., (1896), 589-002. 

1897. Die alien und neuen Greuzen Erythriia's. C. v. Bruchhausen. With map. Globus, vol, 72 (1897), 362. 

1897. Dr. A. DonaldFon Sodthks F]xpedition dvu'ch dm Somali- mid Gala-Land zum Rudolf-See in den Jahren 1891 iind 18<,'5. Xebst 
Bemerkungen zur Karte von Dr. B. Hassenstein. (AVith map.) Petermann's Mittheilungen, vol. 43 (1897), 7-45. 
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1897. Voyages en Abyssinnie, 1889-1895. (With illustrations.) Victor Buchs. Societe neuehateloise de geographie, Bulletin, voL 9 
(1897); 32-56. ''Massawa is described in some detail, and journeys into the neighboring parts of 35ritrea at less length.'" 

1897. Les explorations italiennes dans la peninsule des Somalis. (With maps.) Noel. Questions diplomatiques et coloniaies, vol. 1 

(1897), 413-419. 

1898. Borne account of Somaliland; with notes on journeys through the Gadabiirsi and western Ogaden countries, 1896-1897. Alfred 

E. Pease, Scottish Geographical Magazine, voL 14 (1898), 57-73. 

1898. Voyage an C/hou; exploration au Somal et chez les Danakils. Vicomte E. de Poncius. Societe de geographie de Paris, Bulletin, 

Vol. 19 (1898), 432. 

1899. L' expansion coloniale italienne dans rAmerique latine. Enrico Barone. Nuova antologia, Sept. 16, 1899. 
1899. L' emigration italienne et 111 colonisation. A. Ebray. Questions diplomatiques et coloniaies, vol. 7 (1899), 201. 
1899. Colonizzazione e eonquista. Giuseppe Kicchieri. Ri vista geografica italiana, vol. 6 (1899), 257-270,345-356. 



SPANISH COLONIES. 

Antuvez y Acevedo, R. Memories liistorleas sobre la }egisla(^i6n v gobierno del comercio de los Espafioles con sus colonias en las Indias 
occidentales. Madrid: De Sancha, 1797. (4), xvi, 330 (2), cv pp. 8°. 

Blanco Herrero, IMiguel. Polftica de Espafia. 2'* edicion. Madrid: Imprenta de Francisco G. Perez, 1890. 674 pp. 8°. 

Bliiiuentritt, F. The separatist tendency in the Spanish colonies. (In IT. S. Bureau of Education. Annual report, 1897-98. pp. 925-936. 
WaBliiugton, 1899. Translatell from "Deutsche Rundschau fiir Geographie imd Wissenschaft," 1898.) 

BonDvcastle, B. 11. Spanish America; or, A descriptive, historical, and geograplrical account of the dominions of Spain in tlie western 
lu^mispliere, continental and insular. Philadelphia: Printed and published 1)y Al)raham Small, 1819. 482 pp. Folded 
maps. 8^ 

Car]q)bell, John. A concise history of the Spanish America; containing a succinct relation of tlie discovery and settlement of its several 
colonies; a (•ircumstantial detail of their respective situation, extent, commodities, trade, etc., and a full and clear account of 
the connnerce witliOld Sjiain by the galleons flota, etc. Collected chieiiy from Spanisli writers. London: Printed for John 
Btagg and Daniel Browne, MDCOXIxL vii (4), 330 pp. S"". Chapter IX, pp. 154-175, ''Of the islands of Cuba, Hispaniola, 
and Porto Rico." 

Cappa, R. Estudos criticos ace rca de la dominacion espafiola en America, Madrid: Imprenta de Luis Aguado, 1889-97. 26 vols. 8°. 

Castillo, Rafael del. Gran diccionario, geogralico, estadistico e historico de Espafia y sus provineias de Cuba, Puerto Rico, Filipinas y 
posesiones de Africa. Ifal)iendo servido de base para su confeccion el censo de 1887, las estadisticas mns recientes y gran 
numero de dates particulares comprobal)Os con la mayor escrupulosidad. Acomx>anan al diccionario el mapa general de 
Espafia, el de carreteras y hirrocarrilcs, el postal telegraiico, el de Culja y Puerto Rico y el de Filij>inas. Barcelona: Imprenta 
de llenrich y Compafifa,'l891. 3 vols. Folded mai>s. F°. 

Coleccion de dof'umentos ineditos relativoa al descubrimiento, eonquista y colonizacion de las posesiones espafiolas en America y 
Oceania. T. 1-42. Madrid, 1864-84. 42 vols. 8°. Continued as:— 

Coleccion de documentos in^niitos relatives al descubrimiento, eonquista y organizacion de las antiguas posesiones espanolas de ultramar. 
2'S«erie, publicada por la Real Academia de la historia. T. 1-11. Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 1885-98. 11 vols. 8°. Contents: 
1. Cuba. 2-4. Las islas Filipinas. 5. Eiisayo historico sobre la legislacion de los Estados espafioles de ultramar; documentos 
legislativos. 6. Cul>a. 7™8. De los pleitos de Colon. 9-10. Documentos legislatives. 11. Relaciones de Yucatan. 

Coleccion legislativa de Espafia. Decretos del rey, etc. Madrid: Impr. del ministeris de gracia y justicia, 1810-93. 146 vols. L. 8°, 

Fabie, A. M. Ensayo historico sobre la legislacion de los Estados espafioles de ultramar. Madrid : Rivadeneyra, 1897. 336 pp. 4°, 

Gelpi y Ferro, G. Estudios sobre la America. Conquista, colonizacion, gobiernos coloniaies y gobiernos independientes. Habana, 
1864-70. 4 vols. S°, 

Helps, Sir Arthur. The Spanisli conquest in America. London: J. W. Parker, 1855-61. 4 vols. 8*^. 

Humboldt, Friedrich lleinrich Alexander, Freiherr von. Political essay on the kingdom of New Spain; with physical sections and maps. 
Translated from the French by John Black. London, 1811-12. 4 vols. 8°, 

— — Same. Translated from the original French l)y John Black. New York, 1811. 2 vols, 8''. 

Ensayo politico sobre ei reyno de Nueva Espana. Madrid, 1818. V2°, 

__ — _ Es^aj politique sur Tile de Cul)a. Avec; une carte et un supplement qui I'enferme des considerations sur la population, la richesse 

territoriale et le commerce de Tarchipel des Antilles et de Colombie. Paris: J. Smith, 1826. 2 vols. 8°. 
Kottenkampf, Franz. Geschichte der Kolonisation Amerikas. Frankfurt am Main: J. RiAtten, 1850. 2 vols. 8°. Band 1. '^Spanischo 

Kolonisation und Herrschaft von der Entdeckung bis 1809." 
La bra, Rafael M. de. La autonomia coloniale en Esi>ana. Madrid: Imprenta de los Sucesores de Cnesta. 1892. lii, 314 (1) pp. 16^. 

Contents: Prologo; La cuestlon del dia; Los partidos de las Antillas; Los autonomistas en las Antiilas y en la Peninsula; Los 

progresos de los'partidos autonomistas de Culia y Puerto Rico. 

— La cuestion colonial. Madrid: Tipograffa de Gregorio Estrada, 1869. 118 pp. 12°. 

Polftica y sistemas coloniaies, Conferencias dados en el Ateneo de Madrid. Madrid: Valuerde, 1874. viii, 93 pp. 8°. 

Lerov-Beaulieu, Pierre Paul. De la colonisation ciuz les peuples modernes, 4" edition, revue, corrig^e et augmentee. Paris: Guillaumin, 

1898. xix, (1), 865 pp. S"". *^ La colonisation esi)agnole," pp. 1-40; 251-273. 
Miiiief^ Bernnid. The establishment of Spanish rule in America, an introduction to the history and politics of Spanish America. G. P. 

Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 1898. x, (2), 328 pp. 12^. 
Perojo, Jose del. Ensavos de politico colonial, Madrid: Imprenta de Miguel Ginesta, 1885. xvl, 384 pp. 16''. '^Discusses the Cuban 

questicm; the general principles of Spanish colonization in comiiarison with those of Holland and England." 
Spain. Estadfstica general del comercio exterior de Espana, con sus provincias de ultramar y potencias extranjeras en 1889. Fonnada 

por ia direccion general de contribuciones indirectas. Madrid: Imprenta de la "Fabrica nacional del timl>re," 1890. 4'\ 
Veitia Linage, Jose de. The rule establish' d in Spain for the trade in tlie West Indies. Translated from the Spanish by Captain John 

Stevens. London: Printed by Samnel Crouch [1715?]. (26), 367, (9) pp. 12^ 
Watson, R. G. Spanish and Portuguese South America during the colonial period. London: Triibner, 1884. 2 vols. 8°, 
Zimmermann, Alfred. Die Kolonialpolitik Portugals und Spaniens in ihrer Entwickelung von den Anfjingen bis zur <Tegenwart 

dargeetellt. Mit einer Karte in Steindruck: TJebersicht der portugiesischen und spanisdien Kolonialbesitzes gegen Mitte des 

16. Jahrhunderts. Berlin: E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 1896. xvi, 515 pp. Folded map, 8^. "Includes a historical survey 

of Spanish government of the Pliilippin." 
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CUBA. 

SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS TREATING OF SPANISH ADMINISTRATION. 

Abbad y Lasiera, Ifiigo. Historia geograiica, civil y politiea de la isla de S. Juan Baiitista de Puerto Kico. Dala d luz Antonio Valla- 
dares de Sotomayor. Madrid: MDCCLXXXVIII. (8), 403 pp. Sm. 4°. 

CastillOj Rafael del. Oran diccionario, geognifico, estadfstico e historico, de Espaila y sus provincial de Cuba, Puerto Kico, Filipinas y 
posesiones de vifrica. Habiendo servido de base para su confeccion el cen80 de 1887, las estadisticas mds recientes y gran 
niimero de datos particulares comprobados con ia mayor escrupulosidad. Aconipafian al diccionario el mapa general de 
Espana, el de carreteras y ferrocarriles, el postal telegrafico, el de Cuba y Puerto Rico y el de Filipinas. Barcelona: Imxirenta 
de Ilenrich y Compania, 1891. 3 vols. Folded maps. F°, 

Coleccion de reales ordenes, decretos y diBposiciones. Ilabanaj 1898. 3 vols. 8"^. 

Concha, Jose de la, Marcpies de la Habana. Memorias sobre el estado politico, gobierno y admiuistraeion de la isla de Cu])a. For el 
Teniente General Don Joee de la Concha. Madrid, 1853. ix (1), 362, 41 (2) pp. Folded map. 8°. 

Cuyas, Arturo, and others. The new constitutional laws for Cuba. Text of the recent measures for the self-government of tlie inland, 
witli conuuents thereon. Also a brief review of tlie evolution of .Spanish colonization, and a statistical comparison of the 
progress of Cuba under Spanish rule with that of independent Sj)aniHh~ American countries. jS^ew York, 1897. 168 p}). 8*^. 
"ConsistB of three articles by Arturo Ouyas, Antouia Ouyas, L. V. Ahad de Las Casas, presenting the text of the reform law 
of 1895, with expository comments, constituting a justitication of the Spanish policy." 

Delorme del Salto, R. Cuba y la reforma colonial en Espana. Madrid: Imprenta de Diego Pacbeco Latorrc. 61 pj^, 4°. 

Diaz Caneja, Ignacio. La cuestion ultramarina; bosquejo crftico e historico, politico y giibernativo, administrativo y econoniico. 
Puerto Rico: Imprenta del "Boletin mercantil," 1885. ix, 337 pp. 8^. 

Hazard, Samuel. Cuba with pen and pencil. Hartford, Conn.: Hartford Publishing Co., 1871. 584 pp. Woodcuts. S°. 

Humboldt, Friedrich lleinrich Alexander, Freiherr von. Eusayo poli'tico sol>re la isla de Cuba, por el Baron A. de HuDd)oldt, con uii 
mapa; obra traducida al casteliano por D. Jose Lopez de Biistamente. Nueva edicion. I'aris; 1840. xxxii, 361,(3) pp. 8'^. 

Essai politiiiue sur File de Cuba. Avec unc carte (;t un supplemeAt (pii reuferme des (considerations sur la population, la ricliesse 

territoriaie et le commerce de I'arcbipel des Antilles et de Colombie. Paris: J. Smith, 1826. 2 vols. 8". 

Imberno, Jos:^. (hua geogratica y administrativa de la isla de Cuba. Habana, 1891. 8"^. 

[Madan, Crist/) l)al.] I^lamamiento de la isla de Cuba a la nacion espailola, dirigido al excmo. e illmo. Scmor Don Baldomaro Espartero, 
ducpie <le la Victoria, x>residente del consejo de ininistros, por un hacendado, en diciembre de 1851. New York: Imprenta de 
IC. llallet [1856J. (8), 234 vi pp. 8"^. *' Examines into tlie workings of the Spanish cohinial system from a Cul)an standpoint.'* 

Morales, Francisco (larcia. Guia de gol)ierno y policfa de la isla de. Cu])a. 2'^ edicion. Hal)ana, 18i)9. 8". 

Pepper, Cbarles M. To-morrow in Cuba. New York and London: Harper & Brotiiers, 1899. (8), 362 pp. Folded map. ^°, Contains 
much information of value on Spanish administrative metluxls. 

Pezuela, Jacob de la. Diccionario geograiico, estadistico historico de la isla de Cuba. Madrid: 1863-1866. 4 vols. L. 8°. 

Historia de la isla de Cuba. Madrid: Carlos Bailly-Bailliere, 1868. 2 vols. 8°. 

Sagra, Ramon de la. Historia economico-jjolitica y estadistica de ia isla de Cuba v sea de sus progrcsos en la problacion, la agricultura, 
el comercio y las rentas. Haliana, 183ll (4), xiii (5), 386, (1) pp. 4°. 

Sedano y Agramonte, Jose. El libro del ciudadano espanol; derechos politicos y adniinistrativos 2'' edicion. Haliana, 1889. 8°. 

PHILIPPINES. 
, SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS TREATING OF SPANISH ADMINISTRATION. 

Aguilar F. M. Colonizacion do Filipinas. Estudios prdcticos acerca de la colonizacion, con idementos peninsu lares, de nuestras posesiones 

' oceknicas. Resefia geogr.-geologico-mineralogica, Madrid: Tip. de A. Alonso, 1893. xii, 417 pp. Map. 4^ 
Alcazar, J. de. Historia de losdominios espafloles en Oceania (Filipinas), Madrid: La Fuente, 1898. vi, 190 pp. 28 plates. Map. 8^. 
Asensio, Vicente Llorens. Historia general de las Filipinas. Madrid: Murillo, 1898-99. S'\ 
Blumentriti:, F. Die comandancia politico-militar Escolante des Insel Negros (Philippinen). hi Fetermann's Mittlieilungen, vol, 31, 

121-122. Gotha, 1845. 
Organisation communale des indigenes des Philippines places sous la domination espagnole. Traduit de Fallemand, par A. Hugot. 

(In Societe academiqvie indo-chinoise. Bulletin, 2" serie, Tome 1, pp. 145-153, Paris, 1882.) 
Borrero, Francisco. Cuestiones filipinas, memoria. Madrid: M. Minuesa de ios Rios, 1896. 57 pp. 8^. 
Buzeta,' Manuel, and Felipe Brave, Diccionario geognlfico, estadistico, historico de las islas filipinas. Madrid, 1850-51. 2 vols. 

Folded plans. Folded sheets. Portraits. L. 8°, 
Cabezas de Herrera, J. Ax>untes historicos sobre la organizacion politico- administrativa de Filipinas. (In Boletin de la Real Sociedad 

economica lilipina, ano 2, pp. 52-56, 70-73, 86-90. Manila, 1883.) 
Comenge, Rafael. Cuestiones filipinas. 1'^ parte: Los Chinos. Madrid: Libr. de Fe., 1894. 470 pp. 8^ 

Comvn'' Tomas de. State of the Philippine islands; being an historical, statistical, and descriptive account of tbat interesting portion of 
* ' the Indian archipelago. Translated from the Spanish, with notes and a preliminary discourse by William W alton. London: 

Printed for T. and J. Alhnan, 1821. ciii, (1), 306 pp. Folded map. 8°. 
Delgado Juan J. Bibiioteca historica general, sacro-profana, politiea y natural de las islas del Poniente llamadas Filipinas. Minila: 

' Imprenta de El ICco de Filipinas de Juan Atayde, 1892. (8), x\'i, 1009 pp. 4^^. 
Foreman J The l*hilippine islands. A political, geographical, social, and commercial history of the Philippine archipelago and its 
' political dependencies, embracijig the whole period of Spanish rule. 2d edition, revised and enlarged. London: S. Low, 

Marston&Co., 1899. 'xvi, 653 pp. 19 plates. Portrait. Maps. 8°. 
Fulgosio, Fernando. Crouica de las islas filipinas. Madrid: Rubio, Grilo y Vitturi, 1871. 133, (3) pp. Woodcuts in the text. 

Portraits. Maps. F°. (Cronica general de Espaila, T. 12.) 
Gran y Fio-ueoras, Casiiniro de. Memoria sobre la poblacion y riqueza de las islas filipinas y reformas economico-adniinistrativas qac el 

gobierno espanol debe plantear i)ara la prosperidad de aquellas posesiones y del estado. Barcelona: Imprenta de Ramiroz, 

1855.' 32 pp. 4°, 
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lii^tiiuto i;e()i',rulico V o'-t;i(lMjoa do I'.-^paua, ]\ra<lri(L Ivt^-ena geo^jrrafica v o^tadf^tlca do EFpafia. jNTadrid: Tinprvuta do la Dirocoinii 
jL^onri-d dvl In^uWiK'.} |.ijo<)a;nil'io') y o-^tadiVtico, IS8S. xxiv, if HI, (I) |)|>. Fo]<UhI map. ¥°, i\\[XQ8 10C9--J088, contain 
'' lircvo ro^^ona dol uroluiut'lago liilj»iii<.> y lio lu> islas M:irianas, Caroliua^ y PalaoH." 

,]onUuia y ^l<,-rora, Uanion. l^)S!iucjo go()jzniii(V) t' Instorico natural dc4 avchipirlago filipino. rubllcado <lo roal ordon on vista dol 
i.n.oraM'.^ ini'onnr do ia Keal A'a<loniia do cion-'iaK oxaota^j fiVica'-^ y naturalos. ^lad.rid: Iiiipronia de Mojviio y Tojas, 1885. 
xiv, l2)j 4til pp, Colorod j>!atoH. 

I.ala, Kaun')!! lii'yo,^. Tlior]nri[»tMny ihlandn. Now York: Cnntinontal ?u]>li^hinp: C^Kinpany, IS99. 342 pp. Illustraiod. riii^toGfravuro?^ 
iiithe t(\\f. Ma]). Portraits. L. H^. Cujilont^:: Early histcay of flic islaiiflsi'Tlio lij-iti^liooruj^ation; Tlu* Spanish oolonial 
^»)\oTnntont; The ehiiivh in \hv colony; Tho various tri])o^ of llie Thilippino'^; Tho ^lohannnodaus of Sulu; ^lanila; Iloilo, 
«';ipi(al of tho proviin-o of Tanay; Colsu, a Mt'ooa lov n>any Filipino^; (lonoral icpogvaphy of tho i^^Iands; Xatund boauty of 
the aix4)ip(4ag'o; A A*illa>(<^ foa^l: History of ounniuToc in tiio l*hili}>]>inori; .Viirionltnro; Tb.c^ supir :\nd riro cro]-!^'; Ttio lienij) 
plant and it^ nsos; Ciiitnro and n->^o <4' tohacco; Cuitivation of ooifoo; Bi'tobnit, grain, and fniit ^vowing-; UHoful woods and 
])lanlH; Alincral w^'alth of tho islands; Animal lifo in tlii' (.-olofiy; Stru^'irlt^ of tho Filipino- for liborty; Dewoy at Majnla; Tiio 
Aiuorican oo('U})ation. 

T^lallat, J. Los Pbiiippinc-: hlsif>ii'o, iJ:oojfra])bi(% nio'urs, a^ri('ultuv<% iiidu-trio ot r'l.nnn'Hcc dos oobniio? espagnolos dans rOceanio. 
I'aris: A. F>o)-UaDd, 1S4«>. :J vols. Foldofl sho. ts. 8". Atla--, n c )lnro.l j.lates, 4 plans, map. 

^lah) do Lr;<|ni\ luluardo. Hl^torin I'oliHca fb* los o-^tabb'chniop.^o-i nltranuirinos de la.s naciono^? European. Aladrld: Vor Antonio do 
Saii'dia, anodo MiXX'bXXX 1 V-An)(H\V(\ 5 vol^. Fo]d(^l inaps. H'\ {T\n< U )nr-roly atrati^^lation of Kaynai.) \^)1.5 is 
mainly d( vot(*d to th<? S|.>ani.t.h coiKjUost and «.fH'npation of the Phib])]>in(\«. C'haptor III: Jdoa iJ^onoral do la Iv-pafla b.a^la v\ 
lioiDpo d'.> sii~ f'^tablfji-iinifntos ^n (.4 ar<-b}poia;j;o indis'o. C4niptor [V: l)o--oripoi<'>u do k>s ar(4)ipela<»oK asititi^'os <lo[ <b)]niiiio 
<"-j><ir.o!. Chaipn'r Vl\: {'i>iHi\vMa dv la- I'^ilipiDa^, (liaptcM- Vllf: (^ansas dv la dooadoncia do las Fihpinas. Chaptor JX: 
S'itio, asalto y saqno) do ^bniila ])i>r los Jji'^le-itv on 17*)2. (.'banter X: Dofon^a de las islas (b'S])U(.'s do pordi<la su oai^ital; 
KWi-e^o-i stis jicaoriflos basta su roslitmaon. Chaptor XI: I'jstadodo las Fili]>inasdosibu4 anojlo 17til liasta(4 (io ITS"), Chaptor 
Xll: I'tvooifMi dc ia Koat i-omjianui <(o Filiplnas; sns o]>ora<.'ionos ysn cstado liasta 1790. 

3birti'{i'v H <io Z;'3n{i>'a, ,Joa>j!nn. I']-tadi^ioo dolas islas Idipinas, o mis viaj(^^-]>or (^st<^ pixU. riiblit'aosta obra])or primora voz oxtonsamonto 
ai!ota<la \V. 10. ilf^ana. Abidrid: lOn la improntadio la vitida do Minnosa *4o los lii<is, 48^^'^ H vols. S^. YobmK^ 2, Aip'ndico 
A, ooi)>-isl- of nolos .nid i!!u-4rativ<' 'ioomiKMits I'o tbo to.<t by tlio {'(llinr, W. K. iJolana.; Apoiidioo 15 ([>p. 'Hk;~-'\*joi?) consists 
<4'a biblio'rra]4)\ ; Aq/'ndioo < ', '" LnL:avo^ }2;'.">,uiaijou^." 

Mihi!i y \"illa:ni»H\i, i\ Fl uian ]irobi(Mna do !a^ roformas en Inlinina^-i. ]\Ianila: Lafoiit, ISl^S, 12 ])p. 8^, 

?-['nii(Tn \' \dii:d. ,1'^;'. lii-^t^ria iiosK-ral dc ^'ili]>in.as do-dt^ (4 dc,^cul)rinncnto do diob?w islas ba^ta nnostros diiv^. ^btilrid: T(4!o, 
^ lS87-}8iC.. ;;^,)|,4. h°.' CoiHonts: I. J.Mi)-l7:v;^ II. 1754-18:57. 111. l'<"7-187;;. 

^^'.••^a,, An.trsnio dc. The lirdip})in(^ i-'ands, ^lolnocas, j^iam, Candxidla, Japan, and Cbina, at tlio olo-o of tbo HUb contnry. Tran-lalod 
fmm the Spajusb. \\itb noits- and a pn-faco, and a l{4lor from Lnirf <io Torres dc^'oribitiir bis voyaii'o tbron,i.dj thoTon-^s Siraits, 
by tlenryJ. Ma^ly, bond.on: j-rintcd f<n' tlio llaklnyt So-ioty, lS(i8. (0), ii, (2), xxiv, (2"), 4:51 pp. ' Portraits and folded 
piaie;-. s^\ 'M 'niHinHMjf jvbniila ]\v tbf^F^n-jlisb in 17(>2; (liine-'o iusuiTtvtion in, Abmila; Administration (4' justice; Taxation; 
FrodMi'o; Trrde; AL';ric'dnire isnd inanuf,i<4nre.-, etc. bettor of bnis \'aoz do Tone*-, T'elatin^' to bis voya.iixUbrongb tbo Torr(*s 
Strait^, d'.it >d Abmiia, 4ul> 12, bUiS; T;ii>lo oi parocblal (4ori{y, bS(>7." (Tbo istatistieal dabi in tbo aj)pendix a)'o\louvod from 
consular !V]!ort'- and Aiallat's " IMiiiippiiu^-," etc. ) 

X:u:ii'r(\ Kd. F'ibpin.;!-; e-tU'llo-, do alL'.unos a'-untos do actn<didrH]. ^bld^4: Tmpronta Minn.^v^a d(^ los Flfos. 18^)7, xi, 285 pp. 4^, 

]'atori;o, ]\ S. ]]I re^iiju^n mimioiiktl on las i,-las l^'^ibjsinas. ixoal <lectvto <lo P> do ;;\iavo, 1^'*:]. Abidrid, E-ui]>. ti]>o.U'. d<' los sucosoros 
do Cues! i-a,' 1811:;. K8),2'<npp. l:^'. 

b^'b.mn, \V. F. F\'l]o!(ss liiipiufis fpoluicosl : 1. Frailer v oloriicos. 2*' odi(4''in, oorrof^ida v uumoniada, Madiid, 1891. 142 pp. 12'^. 
'J. \;>un1(-MLn"a hi bisioria. .Madrid, 18vH). 9(; ])p'. l2-\ 
:i r''r.,"}usm-'-', Ftimc ra .■^M4e. .Madtrid, I8'in. Ui'J j^). 8^. 
4 io'f viwa^ y otroh (^xcef...... ^hi<lrid, )>•'-[). UIh pp. H'\ 

Jl" InVn:'/ I'/Triz, Miijfuob ])iccionario d*.^ hi a-bnini-traciou do [•4b})ina,- ])i)r ]>. Mi^^md Kodrfguez Ik'rriz, jofe lotrado do la adminisl ra'-ion 
c^Milrad «}e HMita-!, ]>ro}4eJa<h-^ \ adnajLO. Frimera odiciran Will) aivndicf^, 2 vols., 1888. Abmihi: Imjuv^o p)r JAU'e/:, 
h"--s7"--^8. l"i-\o!.^. 8". ( 'ojitimu fi 0. — 

.vnnado. l8s'-;-!n\ Abuiiia: ImprcM) d<^ I^'rex. 2 \(4s. -P. "'(^)ntimui ]ad>!ioan'by~:o osta <U>ra. quo ba voniilo u <|epriM'itn' la 

do llndriixU'. z San IV-dro, on lo (ino u la > Fibjiina-i so reheix*. Ti]'0,i'i\ihe.nuejit = ' oiisid-.^i^ada os una io.nomiina.." 

Sahedo, Ju:m. FiMveotos daMloininaf-ii'!; y co!onizai'i''5n, afio* de 1891. (uTOria, F^9k '''8 pp. 8ta)4o-. Abop, 8^. ''The auFoor \vaB 
u'ovi'i'ma' of ^linshrjiao in F^'^s. Ti'oat ■ of tfie military ami cohtjiial p;4itics o" ? ).'in Ov^ relate io Die i^bib;o]4nos.'' 

i^a-trdn, "^4;'iui(4 ('olonizio.-ion de I'iiipina^, inoni.^raclon i^'^ninsular. Abslabou: Tip. d-'l .'*-l!o dt» Hu'^rfamis. 1S97. 115 pp. 4"^. 
^'To'^ HI th' \olumo ]>i4"orous i ■ au<^^ p.^-ilion of tbo ^ondiJiony t iiat wonM co o\,>j;i ]];.^ .-ejt )e?x of Spanl^b blood (ponljisularos) 
in tbeii' n(^w bonH\ It deals ])rima]'dy uirli \\\>' pr.,l!!em of a.uricultri'' d co!'..i.lzalinn, but also disc^s^ey tbo situation 
i»ri'>'' ide^i by tbe Islands \^iib T<:-|vct t^ tbo imporUnion of iabovci-s Mid haojlier.'-'i' o.hmi of ail kinds. Tbo author has hlled 
t\]'' [Kf-irion of civil ;x<)\vn)'ty i\\ stn-oi-al p-rovinces ''f the arelbp'4au.>, iuis i-at in tito Spanish Corttn^. and is a d(K4or of 
m'\li''i!!-\ ib^ NNiitc^s l'r<>ni the stii^dpcqut <4" ib.o (a. ^ilirui who ^scuid slu-<l tlio last drop of bis ])lo. ;d for tbo jnaintemince of 
ih*^ iiiiej4ril\' of tbo S|-.anish realm.'' — 4"he Xation, AuiX. 14, 18:?:?. 

-.—«.*«- J'^iopina.s. JVquejlos otudio-i. ]'aranu-r>s y su ]M'o\incia. AbiialtonLr, 1895. (t')),373 pp. Ara[). 8^. ''J^tm ?v tanned Sastron, 
r. u\et n'Hn* der iiu so-diiclien Teih^ Fuzons L^'h^^(Mn n Pjcvinz i'atojiua.s, u;it4)t im vorboiAendon lkuduM4n(^ Jkv(4ir(4bnn,u: dor 
<:e:uuoil*-n Fands' liaft. wn]. i di«* '■i\4*:'on'aphio' ond dicMti-d'S-ebo W'r^vaiiunu' den ii-n^^-rivu Ibnnn (4nnoinn('n nnd an(4i sc4u' 
b,an{4d.aro^ AlaS rial duhi Cts-Lr^apbon und :-tatiMik> v li< hesn. Eio Fva-rb\ im >Ja-s{-be 1:499, iHH), i-t sobr a-ut au'^ij:o-4attot. 
Mot litMi nur di(^ an<leri'n i'roN bo'i^^ouvornoiu'e dv-v F!!ib]>j>incn (Jeni ^ (adic n-t v<-bun l^a^p!(4o Sa^troTis foluen. Tb'c 
>bnio'4-rcM[4n;eu von Xrzeva hi. ij i ( von Kajal ) und "\on Zar,toah>s (('anaioa(pie ). s<'\\ ie ('•- ^o^]ie^ond(^ \on U;itanu:as sind sobr 
V, ori\oHo l'oreii4jerun^o!} dvv t:»po,^Ta]>lds(4ion Fiitoratur d^'v Fiulippbion.'' — ^>hm^'\!i liit. 

^^(4ieidnai;<4, M. Fa^^ coh^iiias o^puneh^ do Asia. Jslas Filipinas. Aladrid: Aluriiio, [S'-O. L'sJ,- r,p, 3bip. i"". 

(■•>h):)i/,a"ion o-padola. E^mdios acoi'ca do la misina on nuo.'-tras po^'^'^iojie-' d.' Oceania. C'Ui nn ]>riMoo'(> d(^ I'juilio Fjonolli. 

■^'a'bifb Fibrerfa di' F'ernando Vv, 189;>. yviii, (2), 117(2) pp. 12°. "(bi tbo ])roblom of coionial management of tbo 
I'iiili .r,)in"-:." 

Sj^ain. An l!'|,i ''-'LO (ilipinc^. {^eudmeu ]>ob*t(co-adiidnistratlvo i>ara ol porvonir. AladrifF Ciimaoho, 1898, 88 pp. 4^. 

]\:-r:,/] j'ca ■^''ni'r.d del lomta'^ao oxtorior de la^ islas Flli]>inas on FS94. Publica<la i^n' la liitondoncia .ueneral de liacionda, 

Maud -, l."9(;. 458 pj). V\ 

Taviel do AjMlradr, K. Iii>toria<le la (^xjxjdiMdn do las islas Filipinas en Madrid el afto de 1887, con una explicaoion de su posicion 
tivoonliiea, di^ oomo las homos aiUjuirido y nil compendio de la historia de las Marianae, Carolinas, l^'ilipinas y PalaoB. 
Ahidrid: < Jomos y Ferez. xv, 129^ 256 i>p. *8°, 
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Tornibia, Joseph. Dissertacion histoi'lco-politica, y en mucha pa,rte geografiea, de las islas filijjinas, extension del MalioTnetiRoio 
en ellas, grandes estragos, que lian hecho los Mindanaos, Joloes, Canierones, y confederados de esta Feeta en niiestros piiel)loH 
christianos, etc. Ponese una razon eompendiosa de los fondo^, y destinos del Gran ]\Ionte Piedad de la ea.«a d(^ la mi,sericordla 
de la cmdad de Manda. Madrid: En la imprenta de Agu^^tin de CJordejuela y Sierra, afio de 1758. (48), 115 pp. B2^. 
''Appended is a catechism in the Tagalog language." (19) pp. [Colophon:] En Manila: en la imprenta de'la Compania de 
Icsm, per D. JNlcolas de la C'ruz Baga y ailo de 1765. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS. 

Bartoli, Manuel Esc^ude. Las Carolinas. Deseripcion geografica y estadistica del archipielago carolino, con daton n^copihidoB \- anii>lia'hx'^. 
BartH^lona, 1B85. Ill pp. 12^. " x . 

Bastian, A. Die micronesischen Colonien aus ethnologiBchen (Jesichtspunkten. Berli?i, 1899. vii, 370 pp. 8°. 

Cabeza, Pereiro A. Estudios sobre Carolina^?. La isla de Ponape. Geografia, etnografia, Idf^toria. J^Ianila, 1895. Plates. ^la|>i^. S". 

Christian, F. W. The Caroline Islands. Travel in the sea of the Little Lands. London: Methuen, 1899. xiv, 412 pp. Plate-^. ^Mae^^. 

Plans. 8=, ' ^^ ^' 

Miguel, G. de. Estudio solire las i^las Carolina^. Coniprend(i la Instoria y geograf fa de los; 30 grupos que fonnan el an-hipiclairo Carolino, 
seguido de la deseripcion de todas las islan del oceano Pac/iico, situadan enire el ecuador y el paralelo 10° N. >ladrid: Imprenta 
de JoBc Perales y Martinez, 1887. xiv, 207 pp. 8°. Atla^, F°. 

Taviel de Andrade, Enrique, llistoria del contiicto de las Carolina^. lYueba del derecbo de i^^oberania que sobre ellas ])osee Espaila v 
demostracion de la trascendencia que tiejie la mediaeion del papa. IMadrid: Manuel Telle, 188G. xix, (3), 426 pp. 8", 

ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 1898--99. 

1898. Spain and tho Caroline h'-Onnd^. E. !•:. Stnm^. Am. Lev. of Prvit w-. vol. 17 (June, 1898 ). 706-709. lllu. tralel. Ahio. f.i\ing 

Ao,', v<4. 217 (.Tun(^ IJ, 1898), 759-761. 
1898. Spatiidi iraii : and tlu« X(-\v World. !^. r,jxl' r. Am. Pi'v. of Pu'viows, v<»l. 18 f Au<r., ISOS), P.Hj^p.K, 
1898. S];ain and bi r Anu'rieim colouies. T. S. Wcsl^oy, Cf^ntary, vol .5C) (Si']>t., ]8r'8K 715-71^. 
1898. Znsamnjcnbnicji d{>r .^panischen Kolonialmadit. C, I'cle-^-. Donlsrln^ \V,>.'bonb!all, X(^. 20, 1^08. 
1898. Zitr (u^:-(-ld<']u(MU'< SoparidisrijjL- (ler s[)an'^t'h(-n K()!(ini''i-!. F. l^lum^'ntritL l>r\u<t>lie Rnnd-ihtm fiir (;(M)grapbi(' Ulnlv, 1898), 

101 d27. (TranMati<»n in F. S. r.nreau of l']d.U'v:di<>n, A.imual :''. f)ort, 1897 08. pp. ^(25 -0;',(;. \Va irnmlon, 1800. 
1898. Anpiifaiig Ocs ^jjaiii-f'heu KnlonialreidiH. A. Zinjmermi'ji^i. (x<'"u'i"a]>hi-rhe Zeit^ch'-ill (1808), -rj"! WW. 
1898. ]N>s^^ible ^'al vat ion of Spain. Nation, vol. 07 (July 2s. !S;>s^ <;7. 

1898. Spaniard.' iii ra]m. A. (r. IVie/. Xine(e-ntb ( ViOjiry, v -F l-l ( /\\;g., i -''S) 106-207; ErleGic 3[.i.r.. vol. 12)1 (S-np, l^:iS', ;V)5 -102. 
1898. La l'\)C.'ju;\ o la HOfjiiia. Nuova Antolojjia, vol. 77, ]). 5IN. 

1898. La (hu'm^a v-pafifOa v lo« problemas afri<'ano.-. Sogun F. ]\aia<0 ]\Liria Oe Labra. S!»c. ixeoani Ilea de Madrid, 1m>]i-I fii ( 189'^'). 
2 1 7-228, 

1898. ^Vie Sjcnn'on r-'oiiie Kolonlt-p. V(»rlor. A. Fr;inz. VoUiageji imd K' -a ^inLrVOIoniU.-boft'e (So])t., IhOSb ^3 ';8. 

1898. l>af^ Ktale (!(^rHpanI-chrij IGjlnniabHerrHcliafi. A. Chjn^pi^iO.'er. F)ie Zcit, No. 192>. 

1898. Wic Lalxni dio Sj.mn'or ihro Ko]oni<M) bohandoll? Pli. A\'f>ke!-. Pi.'Ztii, No. 108. 

1899. }\\^ i^ude d.vr -i)ard-eiu'n Eoloidaliiiai Id. With niai^. .Fiutsclio Hiimbiliau fOr t-oogi'apb<if', vol. 21 (I'-'^'O!, 27.*1. 

1899, Dio geo;':iinOi!^< fi.Mi Lr-^achen von S}nunenf>; Xiedergamr, Prof. JuliuOhirrker. (On iho ireogra})bi('al ean;H-i 01 tfie dfciino of 

S;.ain.) ( m (»-'ra-j'liix*he ZeilM-Orilt, vol. 5 (189'L, 177-lSO. 

1899. Spanish foloiOai JniS-^o.-duns. F. Fisn-he^lor. Am. Uev. ol' K-views, vol. 19 flvb., l-^^O'*}, 20L 

1899. Ivx}. !o]aii. -Mi in tla^ Carolino I:Oan<ls. 1^ \V. ( Iiri^tian. ( itvsgraphiralJour., \ol. 13fj'\"!>., I>',r»}, 105. 

1899. What Sji'dn v'^.ti leat'ii Ajuvii'-a. X. E-i('vani'z. No. .viuor. Hov.. \ol. b;8(.May, ISOO). 363-3(^*f. 

1899, La^' ( i' Sj^dn'r' colonial einpire. I'ublir Opini(Mi. %;»!. 26 (./nue 20, i'-^OO), 810. 

1899. Spain's ^-al(M.i rr.h^.-io-. Coaiiiiuiuium, \oL 20 (.hOy. P'^OK .'*'>3. 

1899. E,^p;mue; viM iu-\w^] dt^s ^es ruionir-:. Uovue Lncx .•i'-^'KMli.^n*- iCel. 7, ISfiO), 837. 

1899. lier fSp^aiiiV) policy in the Philippim^s, L\ U. Lala. hid(>p'oiident, vol. 31 (Oct. 12. 18'f0). 273'^- 2713. 



PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 

Alcoforado, Francisco. An historical account oi tlie dis(X)very of the iidand of Madeira, aliridged from the Portuguez.e origiiial. To 
which is added an account of tiie present Mtate of the island. (1748.) London: J^PavJie and J, Bomiuet, 1730, {2), x, 
88 pp. 8^. ' ■ ' 

— Relation liistori(]ue de la decouverte de Tile de Madere. Paris: L. Billaine, 107L • (6), 185 pp. KF. 

■ lielation historique de la d6couverte de I'ile de I\Ia(F''re; traduit du portugais. Paris: Renou et Maidd(^, 1800. 8^, 

Aldama-Ayala, Jose de. Conipendio geografico-estadistico de Portugal y hub. posesiones tdtraniarinas. JMadrid, 1880. 8°. 

Andrade Corvo, J. de. Estudios f?obre as provincias ultraniarinas. Lisboa, 1883-87. 4 vols. 8"^. 

Earre, Henri. Les colonies portugaJses. (In Societe de geograplue de Marseille. Bulletin, vol. 22, pp. 117-142. 1898.) 

Bettencourt, E. A. de, Descobrinientos, gnerras e conquistas dos Portuguezas em terras do ultramar nos seculos 15 c 16. Idsl )oa, 1881-82. 8°. 

Biddle, A. J. Frexel. The Madeira islands. Philadel])hia and Isew York: Drexel Biddle, 1900. 2 vols. Maps and illustrations. 8"^. 
Contents: Volume I. History of the Madeiras; information for the traveler and visitor; a treatise descriptive of tlit* natives, 
their characteristics, religion, laws, and customs, and an account of the commerce. Volume 11. Geogra])iiy and geology, tlie 
flora, the vine and the wine, and the fauna. 

Bourke, I). R. W., 7th Earl of Mayo. De rebus Africanis; the claims of Portugal to the Congo. London: W. 11. Allen, 1883. S'', 

Capello, IL, and R. Ivens. De Angola .4 Contra Costa. Lisboa, 1886. 2 vols. Illustrations. Maps. 8°. 
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Castro^ Alfonso de. As possessoes portugiiezas na Oceania. Lisboa: Imprensa nacional, 1867. (4), xxi, (3), 460, (1) pp, 2 folded 

maps. 8°. 
Danvers, Frederick Charles. The Portuguese in India. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 1894. 2 vols. H^, 
D'Orsev, A. J. D. Portuguese discoveries, dependencies, and missions in Asia and Africa. London: W. H. Allen, xvi, 434 pp. 6 

maps. 12^ 
Gomes da Costa, — . Gaza, 1897-98. Lisboa: M. Gomes. [1899.] 176 pp. Maps and illustrations. 8°. ''The southern portion of 

Portuguese East Africa is treated under the heads of physical geography, general aspect, races, customs, history, fauna, flora, 

agriculture, climate, and health, commerce, justice, routes, public works, and military and jiblitical organization." 
Gremiaux, Oh. T^es possessions portugaises dans Fextreme orient. Paris: Challamel afne, 1883, 40 pp. 8°. 
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THE FAR EAST. 

IKTRODUCTION, 

The Far Eastern qnestioii centering in the affairs of China, tliis list is largely taken up with references to works upon that country. 
WorkB on the liiBtory of eventB leading u}) to tiie present situation have been noted, or those in any way touchin.y: upon the 
European ad^^anco in Asia/ 

The following notes are exclusively concerned with 

cniNA. 

Jli.-Jnrih — The n)0st extensive sin;^le work in En.ulish in T'uul^'cr's TTi-tory of Cliiua, fwA puhhslied in !.^.Sh-i.s84, and ro\iHe<l 
edlHojiH hi i'Si^S;i!id PM)ii, respi'cti\tOy. It-^ rhief value liet-, in it- detaih-tl accfiunt oi ''Kuroprau. proc^a-ee-H iu (J'oiiia suhrcqiu^iit to Ihe 
si<jniii,u of ihi^ tivaiy of Nankin in IS-k!. incla^hn^Miu^ Taepinir re])elhon in all ir,^ phasi.s^ and Gordon'^ (>an-!pai;L2:n." Tlw i^drlUw ]>art- of ids 
hi.-tnry i- dirawn tnainly from the ,U*<uit, ojiiionirH of the C1iiae,-e anuali.-t"-'. Tii<r' ]}cw (^diiion of hin Short History has an additional 
c!iapt*'r, v/riltou i>y anol n.er luusd, j^iviug a ^^nnunary ari'ount ot ibj^ rei.mi of Kwan^ir Hn, coveri]i;L? the caj)ture of r<-kin. 

3>ou.u:hh^"K Ui^^fo^y, fornunu ;i vohiuie o[ tlie "IStovy of the nations Hcri(\-,'' will i:ive uU that the ,L,renera[ reader nccfh-. 

in Ahu'j:n\v;inV ''A hi-'lory of China fforn lla* earn(\=:f day;- to tlic |,'n'ront " riM'oinv,^ }\as ]»ecii h^id to Iho ori^dud auliioihie.^. ''It 
is not a ron)f)s]ati'>n irathrret] from id! sourci <, hut a n-prodiu'tion fnmi tlie oriiirnal oi the Siandard. History of China.'' 

U'illianjs's "Mid^il. !\in:'-d(,n]/' lirst }iuh]i^hod in iSL*^, ('<ui;-titnt(^<i for u ]r)n;j; time the princijud Honivo ai informadon for Kn^lisli 
i'-aders, and in ii*^ rc^vi^ed h'-'jn is slid n ;i:ankMl as a ciassir. 

'liw Anu'lo-l^'i'eTH'h oxpi^liiion lo (liiiia in lS«n> jvavadel'! in some nu^isurt^ (lie ni<'morahle inarch of tlie allies to I'ekin tho ])ast 
sunimCi*. < ^oi*d<in's ]-ii\.'le di;i"y of Id-^ mmpai.un in ('hinu wa- e-^lih-d hy S. Mo.-^-fuan 'u\ h*^8'3. Set^ also Cordon's " H'.H-(»UiM'iloiis of 
thirty-nine y(\irs in thoarn.iy/' Lon<lon. hS98. AIh) h\ o^ of Cor<lou hy l^xxdirer, lUitler, ihike, and INh^'-sman. 

Tho Journals uf ^ir ,I;nn(\^ lIo[tr <uant, v/iio coiihiuukLimI the alUi-s in the marcii to ]\dvin, edittnl hy Henry Kn(j];ys, ajipcared in 
hondon. !S^*o. 

Other Ju3-:H-'h account- notc^d in this h.;-t arc- Mdih-e's ''How wi^ (-mI to P^kinf ' Lovli's ])ersona] uarrativ<*; Sir ^^arm't \Vo]^( !(\v'ri 
" Xarrativ*^ of Ihe Av,'ir in ( hina in 18r)()." Tii'Mirrt nanu-.l wa'^ cliapiai?! to th(^ I'aiirlisli foFves, r.orh was s^H'reta?'y al iuvidciuarters i]i 
Pckin, and ].uri\ WoK^hn .-erv^'d as depul> a;--istant <iuanerina^tei'-ii(^neral. 

Hi To^sle's "hhV of Sir Harry Parkes'' ^^\\{ fie foun<l an account of tlie lalterV ])arti(i})ation in the ev(Mds at ]*ekin in iS(U)-(n. 
i*arki-.-' ^•,ll^- i'<'v a ticar ;i pri^au-r at I'eiiin and suhst-ijuealiy accoinpaiiied Najaca* iii his eJdrance to Ih-.' eity in Ociol) -r, 1S;>0. 

TJH^ -Harl rU' Ml.Kin's r::]H.aif-!]re< ujnai hl.^ mis-ion in 18H() at l\'kin are related in his 'MjOtl-.a-s and Jouriirds,'" Loadon, iS7;3. 
Olipliant's "Tsarrativ*^ of th<^ Jvarl oi I'd^in's nuN-ion-' deals witli his emhassy of I8">!). 

Tho French uarndivc- nor^^l in fids hsi ar<-: Chas-iruu, '".Xotvs ;-nr ie Ja]>an, la tiruu\" et<'. ; Ki"roul(:(% '' Cn voyatro A IV-kin;'' 
Lavo]^''(\ "!;a Chino conU mporain(\'' ^ari^, lsc,Oj " l-'rancc et Ciiinv/' Paris, 1900; ?diitrt'('y, ''Jomaial de la Cain]>a.Lj:ne (1( Chine, 

'■^pl-'!n!a?iin, a (?eJina.n \\i\\{ \% luis kUcly puMi.-o.ed ' Dit^- Taij>inir U-.'VOiUtion in Cldaia, 1^'B0-l8^)4," 

I'iie laior hi-tory is dealt v Ith, inr^'Sax olbers, \'A P.ouhicr' -i Hi.-l'a-y: Cohjuhoun, 'Hddna in Transformation; " Kitid, " lan'ope in 
C;r'na;*' Kiau-Hc. (Iiina in. JJc jv; Thr >(orv itf tho Chines'" Crid' ; Jvi'roy-f»eaudeu, ''The a\vakenin.ij^ of thelki^t;" ^^ormau, reo])k;3 
aufl koldics (d Ih" h'^ar I'ln-t. 

l*o!iiii':d aiul <MM)na;nii(* riaalilio.-f^ ar(^ disms'-ed hi \M)rks !>y r>eresfor<l, Th'e^iu'o]-, Chii'ol, C'>aJ/'S, C^ihpihoun, Cur/on, («orr(; Kransse, 

Lei\'y-n(nudi< li. ^hwrilku'. Parkor, P^'rsof]S, liohisch. Smyth, War-oii, and^ Wildman. (See undfM' these name-^ in tho hody of tins list.) 

' //'/f'^r-H/./.v. — Tliis snojoc: is trcnti'd hy ilw efduu insj; writers: Lord P>rr(\-iord, vou P>randir. de Ih'ay, (^)l4tdioun, kauvv-l, (dasi. 

ICralsmer, Marcillar, MiklnidolT. Pen^v, ne,' Ndjclimir. See at-^o important aitich.-^ in ?^>nv"-tions l)iplo]niiti<jU(\-^, \'oL I (JSDS); vol.7 

(hs^Hi^: }M),jyi])<'erin.%' Tda.u^a/ine. vol [i> (ikH-., l^OSf; Poi-um, \ol. 'js L\nv., j-^^ir,; Archiv iiir Ki^enhahnweseu (Jan.. l-eh., ]\)iV). 

liii-^.^'ta tu (hr Far .hjix>. -Ss*e tho iolhs\\in;r: Avdams, l><>okwalt-'r, P>oMd.ufer, Carol, Cohbold, Coiquhoun, Curzon, Ivrahmer, K]-ausse, 
Pi'diMlov, Lojrras, Peroy-lH^aulieu., ^I'orman, Poit.wne, Ueid, Ivofjrhaclij Skriiio, Vkchnnir. 

r,iif'd Shi(/y 1)1 the F(fr Fii,-f.'~~~A(hvA\>i, Poulger, Caiiloux, Conant, (lidflino:^^, I'arsons, Rein^ch, AVildman, I)il];e. and Wilson, Wu 
Tin^ii Iducj: (in Smyth's Tlu^ Crisis in Chiiui). 

'i'he social life of (1dna can he studiod in DfUi.izlaM'.s *'Socl(^iyin Clhnad' Tattle's 'Mntimato (Munad' ^lacirowan's '• Pi(durcB of 
("■iina," MouleV ''New ('hinai ajitl oh],/^ Smith's " Cidnese Chara"1orislics " (whieh the iMlinhm^L^li Ih-view calls "t!:omost ])riliiant 
])ook e\^cr wi'itten. on the suhjtct"). Sco a!>-o Ids Villa:j:e life hi Cidiui. 

li\ir'L- lio'-on^ works aro, P,i-ihttp'> " The Yan,^tze N'alley aiid heyond," Cuniudn.uV '' Wan-.lerings in China,"' Idtllc's '"'Throu.^li 
the Van..^-Ne ji'oriLiC-," Plauchut's '-Cld'ri im 1 \\\v (Idnc-ed' Sci(hooro's "Chhna." 

l/,V..;.j^^,s.,__. iA)v' tliis sn])jr( ( s-'^ v\tak,oi: P:arro\^s. Poach, I'^dkins, Hnndiy. Jolmston, Alicliic, Sn^yth, Sj>eer, Stott. 

['( i;on'><'<{h<, — The follouin;.^ pcriooirals a.n- <!;>voled to the affairs of tlie Par l''a'd: (distoms Haz-dte, S]ian<j;hai; Chdna Iveview; 
Chine<(* liccorder; Imperial ^nul \^'i;tt:c (juancrly r(^vi"vv; Jotumal Asiatiqu(\ Journal <d' tlie Cin'na Piianch of tlu* I-!oya] Asiatic So(aet\%' 
T ountr Pao, Levden; OcsterrcJchischo Ahinrd^-chrift fiir den Orient, Vienna; Zeitschrift (k^r DeiU-chen ^Utrucukindischen (iesellschafi. 
Leip//n.v. 

i .>r {iccoimts of the ov(Mits of la-il siunuK-r recourse nue^i he had in i\\i^ main to cnrnMit ]>eriodic:ds. The ^if^cre of fhf^ leiralions is 
i\{ M lihi^!: ky Sir Poliert Hart i.n ihc Pornii„,ditly P!ovicv\" for NovendHa' anrl tlso Cosmo]H)litan for pJccander. Tiif' Ci^utury for Decemher 
fouiron- an article nn ihe march of liio allie-- hy a. niemh.er of tlu^ oxjX'dilion. Aw imporlau; artick' is "'i ho ^.iojc of thc^ Pekin lep;ation," 
hy l>i, MoTvi-:nn, oti:d?ia;Iv puhli^hiMi oi tiici kon<hai Times and rej>rinhMl in the Li viiig A,i':e for tho kitLcr pari of ^^'ovcanher and the 
i\rA pari wf Hoccmh*>r. >dc(1n.r(-\- ioi- .November and the Outh)ok for the latter X'art of the same month contain diaries of the siege kept 
])y wum<-u who uere ]a-isoners in JVkin. 
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THE FAR EAST, 

"COMMERCIAL EELATIONS"~"OPEN DOOR"-" SPHERES OF INFLUENCE." 

- Adams, Brooks. America's economic mipremacy. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 222 pp. 12°. Contents: The Spanish 

war and the equilibrimn of the world; The new strnggle for life among nations; England^s decadence in the West Indies; 

Natural selection in Kterature; The decay of England; llussia's interest in China. 
Eard, E. Les Chinois chez eux. Paris: A. Colin, 1900. (4)^360 pp. 12°. ''The author, a merchant in China, describes more especially 

agriculture, luiances, money, and other economic aspects.'^ 
Barrows, John Henry. The Christian conquest of Asia. Studies and personal observations of Oriental religions. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1899, xvii, (1), 25S pp. 12°. (Morse lectures of 1898.) Chapter VII: Confu danism and the awakening 

of China, Chapter VIII: Success of Asiatic missions; America's responsibility to the Orient. 
Beach, Harlan P. Dawn on the hills of T'ang; or, missions in China. New York: Student yolunteer movement for foreign missions, 

1898. xviii, 181 pp. Frontispiece. Folded map. 12°. 
Beresford, Lord Charles. The break-up of China. With an account of its present commerce, currency, waterways, armies, railways, 

politics, and futtire prospects. With portraits and maps. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1899. xxii, 491 pp. 

Folded maps. 8°. 
Bishop, Isabella L. Bird. Tlie Yangtse Valley and beyond. An account of journeys in Cliiua, chiefly in the province of Sze-Chwan and 

among the Man-tze of the Somo territory ."^ With map and 116 illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1900. 8°. 

Reviewed in Spectator, January, 1900, under the title "Spheres of influence in China.'' 
Book waiter, John W. Siberia and Central Asia. Springfield, Ohio, 1900. xxxi, 548 pp. IlluBtrations. 8°. "With regard to llussian 

exjiansion, like Mr. Cobbold, Mr. Bookw^alter dwells on the fact that she makes her way by subtlety ratlier than l)y force; 

and on the v/hole, after readiug the book, we are confirmed in the impression that all immediat^^ prospects are in favor of 

peace. '^ 
Boulger, Demetrius C. Central Asian questions. Essays on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. With portrait and maps. Ijondon: 

T. Fisher IJnwin, 1885. xvi, 457 pp. 8°. 
^ Central Asian questions. Essays on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. With, portrait and maps. London: T. Fisher 

IJnwin, 1885. xvi, 457 pp. 8°. 
. Enidaud and Russia in Central Asia. With two maps and appendices (one map being the latest Bussian ofhcial maj) of Central 

Asia). London: W. II. Allen & Co., 1879. 2 vols. 8°. 

The history of China. New and revised edition, with portraits and maps. London: W. Thacker & Co., 1898. 2 vols. 8"^. 

Same. A new^ edition, revised and brought up to date. Containing chapters on the recent concessions to the European powers, 

lllustrat(?d wdth portraits and maps. Ivondon: W. Thacker & Co., 1900. 2 vols. 8°. 

Tlie life of Gordon. * * * With portrait. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1896. 2 vols. Plates. 8^. 

The life of Sir Stamford Raffles. With portraits, maps, and illustrations. Ixindon: H. Marshall & Son, 1899. xv, (1), 403 pp. 

8°. Malacca, pp. 58-83; The Java expedition, pp. 84-124; The conquest of Java, pp. 125-154; The British administration of 
Java, |)p. 155-217; Sumatra, pp. 263-291; The founding of Singapore, pp. 292-840. "Among the men who have establislied 
the ]=oHtical and commercial power of this country in the seas of India and China, no one would deny a foremost plac^e to 
Stamford Raffles." 

■ A sliort history of China. An account for the general reader of an ancient em]>ire and people. A new edition, wdtli an 

additional chapter continuing the history from 1890 to date. London: Gil)bings & Co., 1900. ((>) , 436 pp. 8°. Pages 356-373 
contain "How China is governed." The "Reign of Kwangsu, 1890-1900" (pp. 374a-3741), said to be written "by a corajietent 
authority." 
- Brandt, ^f. von. Industrielle und Eisenbahn-IJnternehmungen in China. Mit einer Kartenskizze. Berlin: Reimer, 1899. 121-140 
pp. 8°. (Deutsche Kolonial-Gcsellsehaft. Verhandlungen, 1898-99. Heft 4.) 
^ Brav, Feixlinand de. La Cbine et ses besoins an point de vue <le Futilisation des Beiges, de Icur ca.|>itaux et do leor industrie. Louvain: 
Polleunis et Centerick, 1893. xvi, GO pp. Map. 8^. Note;— Tlie map shows a scheme for a railway systx^m for China. 

Brenier, Henri. La mission Lyonnaise d' exploration commerciale en Chine. 1895-1897. I>yons, 18r8. xxxvi, 386-470 pp. 8^^, "Of 
all the commercial missions to whicli the immediate prospect of tlie development of the resources of China by modern methods 
has recentl}^ given rise, the. most full 3^ equipped and that with the most extensi^'e and elaborate |>rogrannne is that organized 
by the Chamber of Commerce of lA'ons, and the report j>ublished by the director of tins mission, IvIr, Henri Brenier, is of 
corresponding interest and value." 

Bray, Ferdinand de. La Chine et ses besions au point de vue de rutilisation des Beiges, de lours capitaux et de lour industrie. 
Louvain: Polleunis <fe Centerick, 1898. xvi, 60 pp. Map 8*^. Note: The map shows a schetne for a railway system for 
China. 

Brenier, Henri, La mission lyonnaise d'exploration con)merciale en Chine, 1805-1897. Avec cartes, plans, et gravures d'apres les 
documents rapportes par la mission, hyons: A. Rey et Cie., 1898. xxxvi, 386,473 pp. 4°. (.■ontents: l""'" partie. Recits 
de voyages, 2'"- partie. Rapports commerciaux. "Of all tlie commercial missions to which the immediate prospect of tlie 
development of the resources of China by modern methods has recently given rise, tlie most fully equipped and that witli tlio 
most extensive and elaborate programme is that organized by the Chamber of ComirK^rce of L^'ons, and the report publisliep 
by the director of this mission, Mr. Henri Brenier, is of (xu'responding interest and vidue." 

Bretschneider, E. History of Euroi>ean botanical discoveries in China. London: S. Low, Mars 1 on & Co., 1898. 2 vols. 4°. "Dr. 
Brets<*hneidcr's present magnnm opu^ is by no inea.ns a mere botanical work, as its name would seem to imply, but also a 
magnificent ])olitical and geograplucal re^'ord of all that Enropeans have ever done in China, from i\Iarco Polo down to Mv. 
G. M. H. Playfair, and tliere is hardly any sul)ject connected witli the Far East, but what accurate light is shed niJon it l)y 
the dates, data, itineraries, geographical details, commercial notes, and other information furnished by the industrious and 
scrupulously painstaking author, than whom there is no one in the sinological held more worthy of absolute confidence." 
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Busley, 0. Der Kampf um den ostasiatischen Handel, Mit einer Karte und 18 Tabellen. Berlin: 1897. 195-244 pp. (Deutsche 

Kolonlal-Gesellschait. Verliandlungen, 1896-97. Heft 6.) 
CailleuXj E. La question chinoise aux Etats-Unis et dans les possessions des puissances europ^emies. Paris: A. Rousseau, 1898. xiii, 

277 pp. 8°. 

Oarli, Mario. II CVKiang; studio geografico-economico. Roma, 1899, xx, 278 pp. 8°. ''Bien qu'il soit une simple compilation, ce 
volume par Tabondance des faits qu'il contient, apporte une contribution importante a la eonnaissance d'une province assez 
ignori§e du Celeste empire. Apres une introduction historique sur les rapports de la Chine avec 1' Europe, I'auteur decrit la 
province de Tchekiang, qui aurait du, apres la demande de cession il bail de la bale de San Moun, constituer la zone d' influ- 
ence reservee a I'ltalie en vue du partage de la Chine. L'auteur traite de Torographie, de riiydrographie, des voies de com- 
munications, des produits, etc." *^It opens with an introduction (pp. 1-71) giving an account of Chinese relations with the 
Western world, and latterly Japan, from the time of the first Portuguese exx)edition in 1516." 

Carol, Jean. Colonisation russe: les deux routes du Caucase; notes d'une touriste. Puis: Hatchette et Cie. , 1899. xl, 311 pp. Illus- 
trations. Maps. sm. 8°. 

Chang-Chih-Tung. China's only hope. An appeal by her greatest viceroy. Translated from the Chinese edition by Samuel L. Wood- 
bridge. Introduction by Oriffith John. New York, etc.; F. II! Eevell Company, 1900. (2), 151 pp. 12°. 

Chassiron, Charles de, Baron. Notes sur le Japon, la Chine et I'lnde, 1858, 1859, 1860. Paris: E. Dentu, 1861. xi, 359 pp. Plates. 
Maps. Plans. 8°. 
-~ La Chine. Expansion des grands puissances en Extreme-Orient (1895-1898). Paris: R. Chapelot & Cie., 1889, viii, 223 pp. Folded 
map. 8°, Contents: 1. Geographic economique <le la Chine; Description ^conomicpie des provinces chinoises; Statistique 
economiqiiG de la Cliine. 2. Rapports de la Chine a\^ec les grandes puissances de 1894 a 1898; L' Europe an traite de Simono- 
saki; Les premiers ])rogreH de lo Kussie en Chine et en Coree; L' intervention de rAllemagne a Kiao-tcheou; Les consequences 
de rocxiupatiori de Kiao-tcheou: Le rule de la France. 3. L' exploitation du marche chinois; Les concessions obtenues par les 
etrangers en Chine; L'exploitation economique de la Chine; La penetration des provinces meridionales par rindo-Chine 
fran^'aise; Conclusion; Le partage eventuel de I'empire chinois. With folded map; carte Economique de la Chine. 

Chirol, V. The Far Eastern question. London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. viii, (4), 196 pp. Plates. 2 folded maps. 8°. 

The Chronicle and directory for China, Japan, Corea, Indo-China * * * for 1900. Hongkong: Printed at the *' Daily Press" Office, 
1900. 8°. 

Coates, . China and the open door. Bristol: Taylor & Hawkins, 1899. 8^. 

Cobbold, Ralph P. Innermost Asia; travel and sport in the Pamirs, wdth map and illustrations. London: Heinemann, 1900. xvii, 
354 pp. Portrait, 8°. Contains a Bibliography of innermost Asia, p. 346. *'In Mr. Cobbold's opinion, the destiny of 
Afghanistan is to be absorbed, and to be divided between the rival empires, though if the reigning Ameer is succeeded b}^ a 
son of his own mould, the inevitable crisis will be deferred. To sum up his political survey, what chiefly struck him in his 
travels in innermost Asia was Hhe barbarous insistance of the Russian Government system, the brilliant success whieh 
invariably attends Russian aims, and the puerile weakness of the British Government in the protecting of the country's 
interests.'" 

Colquhoun, Archibald Ross. China in transformation. With frontispiece, maps, and diagrams. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers, 1898. ix (1), 382 pp. Plate. Folded maps. 8°. 

Overland to China. With maps, illustrations, and diagrams. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1900. xi, (l),4fi4 

pp. Plates. Portrait. Colored maps. 8"^. 

The problem in Ciiina and British policy. London: P, S. King, 1900. 50 pp. Map. 8°. 

— Russia against India: the struggle for Asia. With special maps. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1900. vii, (3) 246 pp. 12^. 

''This contribution of Mr. Colquhoun to the discussion of the Eastern question is primarily designed for English readers; but 
since, in the author's view, British interests in India are closely bound up with the interests of the whole Anglo-Saxon race, 
the topics that lie treats will not be without interest to American readers. At any rate, the book will be helpful in clearing 
away the mirttiiiess of the whole Eastern situation." 
^^ Conant, Charles A. The United States in the Orient. The nature of tlie economic problem. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1900. (2), X, 237 pp. 8^ 

Cordes, H. Handelsstrassen und Wasserverbindungen von Hankau nach clem Inneren von China. Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 1899, 
21 pp. Map. 4°. 

Cumming, Constance F. Gordon-. Wanderings in China. Illustrated by the author. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburg and 
London, 1900. vi, (2), 528 pp. Plates (photogravures). Folded map, 8°. 

Curtis, William Eleroy. The Yankees of the East. Sketches of modern Japan. New York: Stone & Kimball, 1896. 2 vols. Plates 
(photogravures) . 12°. 

Curzon, George Nathaniel, Baron. Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian question. With appendices, maps, illustrations, 
and an index. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1889. xxiv, 477 pp. S°. 

— Problems of the Far East. Japan — Korea — China. New and revised edition. New^ York, London, and Bombav: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1896. xxiv, 444 pp. Plates. Portrait. Folded map. S°. 
~ Dennys, Nicholas B., editor. The treaty ports of China and Japan. A complete guide to the open ports of those countries. With 29 
maps and plans. London: Triibner, 1807. viii, (2), 668, (2), xxvi pp. 8°, 

Diusy, Arthur. The new Far East. With 12 illustrations from special designs by Kubota Beison of Tokio. London: Capell <& Co., 
1899. xvi, 374 pp. 8°. ''This is a brilliantly written history of new Japan, containing much instructive information on the 
affairs of the Far East." 

— — - Same. 2d edition. London: Cassell & Co., 1900. 388 pp. 8°. 

Doxmlas, R. K. China. Revised and enlarged. With manv illustrations and an index. Chicago, New York: The Werner Company, 
1895. 604 pp. Plates (woodcuts). 12°. 

-—- China, New York: G. P. Putnam's Bon«, 1899. 8°. (Story of the Nations.) 

— — • Li Hung Chang. London: Bliss, Sands & Foster, 1895. 251pp. Portraits. 12°. (Public men of to-day.) 

— Society in China. With 22 illustrations. London: A. D. Innes & Co., 1894. xvi, 415 pp. Plates, 8^. 

Driault, Edouard. Lea problemes politiques et soclaux a la fm du XIX> siecle. Paris: F. Alean, 1900. 338 pp. 8°. ( Bibliotheque 
d'histoire conteniporaine.) Contents: La question d'Akace-Lorraioe. ^ La question romaine: le pape, le roi, le peuple. La 
question d'Autriche-Hongrie. La question ottomane. La Mediterrannee. La Mer Rouge: Egypte et Abyssinie. Le partage 
de I'Afrique. L'Asie anterieure. L'Asie centrale. La question chinoise, Les Etats-Unis. La triple alliance. L'alliance 
franco-ruHfc-e. Les grandes puissances et le partage du monde. Les coniiits el la paix. La societe: eglise et science. 

Edkins, Joseph. Relis;ion in China. A brief account of the three religions. 3d edition (revised and enlarged). London: Triibner, 
1884. xvi, 260 pp. 8°, 

— — La religion en Chine. Expose des trois religions des Chinois, suivi d' observations sur I'^tat actuelet I'avenir de la propaganda 

chretienne parmi ce peuple. Traduit de I'anglais, avec autorisation de Fauteur, par L. de Millou^. (In Annates du Musee 
Guimet, vol. 4, pp. 61-311. Paris, 1882. 4^0 
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Egerton, H. E. Sir Stamford Baffles. England in the Ear East. London: Unwin, 1900. xx, 290 pp. Frontispiece. Maps. 8°. 
(Builders of Greater Britain.) 

Eitel, E. J. Europe in China. The history of Hongkong from the beginning to 1882. London: Lnzac, 1895. vii (3) , 575, xiii pp. 8^. 
^Fauvel, A. A. Les chemins de fer chinois. Travail d' organisation. (In Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, S'' ann^e, pp. 459, 468. 
X-Zt/C xo, Xoi/y. 1 

Favier, Alphonse. Peking. Histoire et description. Ouvrage orne de 524 gravures anciennes et nouvelles, reproduites ou executees 
par des artistes chinois d'apres les i)ius pr6cieux documents. Bruxelles: Desclee de Brouwer et Cie., 1900. 416 pp.' Sm. 4*^. 

Franzius, G. Kiautschou. Deutschlands Ervverbung in Ostasien. 7. Aufl. Berlin: A. Schall [1900]. (8), 142 pp. Plates. 8°. 

Eraser, Mary Crawford. Letters from Japan. A record of modern life in the island empire. New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company, 1899. 2 vols. Illustrations. 8^. 

Giddings, Franklin Henry. Democracy and empire. With studies of their pyschological, economic, and moral foundations. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. x, 363 pp. 8°. Pages, 267-290 argue for Anglo-Saxon alliance; also contain a dis- 
cussion of the commercial advantages of the East. 
" Glass, J. G. H. Report on the concessions of the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, in the provinces of Shansi and Honan, China, with estimates 
of cost of railways and other vforks necessary for their development. Pekin, 1899. 174 pp. Map. 4°. "A comprehensive 
report on the resources of the territories for the commercial exploitation of which the Pekin Syndicate has obtained a 
concession from the Chinese Government." 

Gordon, Sir Charles Alexander. Recollections of thirty-nine years in the army. Gwalior and the battle of Maharajpore, 1843; the 
Gold Coast of Africa, 1847-48; the Indian mutiny, 1857-58; the expedition to China, 1860-61; the siege of Paris, 1870-71, etc. 
London: Sch wan Sonnenschien & Co., 1898. viii, 320 pp. Portrait. 8°. 
• Gorst, Harold E. China. On the economic resources of China, and the present political and commercial conditions of the country. 
("The Imperial Interest Library," edited by Hamish Hendry.) London: Sands & Co., 1899. xx, 300 pp. Map arid 
illustrations. 12°. "Mr. Gorst has produced a very readable book, and has certainly succeeded in sliowing up very ck^arly 
some of the chief points in tiie political problems which present themselves to us, now that up-to-date events have altered 
the bearings of the general outlook in the Far East." 

Grant, Sir James Hope. Journals [1841-1875], with selections from correspondence. Edited by Lieut. Col. Henry Knollys. London: 
Blackwood, 1894. 2 vols. Portrait. Map. 8^. 

Gundry, R. S. China present and past. Foreign intercourse, progress, and resources; the missionary question, etc. With map. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1895. xxxi (1), 414 pp. 8°. 

Hake, A. Egmont. The storv of Chinese Gordon. With portraits and maps. 9th edition. London: Remington & Co., 1884. (8), 
407 pp. 8°. 

Hausmann, Auguste. Voyage en Chine, Cochinchine, Incle et Malaisie. Paris: G. Olivier, 1847. 3 vols. 8°. Contents: Part I (vols. 
1, 2), Voyage. Part II (vol. 3), Commerce de la Chine. 

Hesse- Wartegg, E. v. China und Japan; Erlebnisse, Studien, Beobachtungen auf einer Reise um die Welt, Mitt 44 Vollbildern, 132 
im Text gedruckten Abbildungen. Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1897. vii, 508 pp. Map. 8°. 

Same. 2te vermehrte Aufiage. Leipzig: J. L. Weber, 1900. 8^. 

Schantung und Deutsch-China. Von Kiautschau ins Hinterland Land von China und vom Jangtsekiang nach Pekin im Jahre 

1898. Mit 145 in den Text gedruckten und 27 Taf el- Abbildungen, 6 Beilagen und 3 Karten. Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1898. 
vii, 264 pp. 8^. 

Siam, das Reich des weiszen Elefantes. Leipzig, 1899. 252 pp. Plates. Illustrations. Maps. 

How^orth, Henry H. History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 19 century. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1876-1888. 3 parta 

in 4 volumes. Folded maps. 8°. Part I. The Monguls proper and the Kalmuks. Part 11. The so-called Tartars of Russia 

and Central Asia. Part III. The Mongols of Persia. 
Hue, Evariste Regis. The Chinese emj^ire: forming a sequel to the work entitled "Recollections of a journey through Tar tar y and 

Thibet." London: Longmans, etc., 1855. 2 vols. Folded Map. 8°. 
Jenks, Jeremiah W. English colonial fiscal systems in the Far East, (In Essays in colonial finance, by the members of the American 

economic association. August, 1900, pp. 263-303. New York [1900]! 8°.) 
Johnston, James. China and Formosa. The story of a successful mission. With many illustrations prepared for the work, and four 

maps. London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 1898. xvi, 400 pp. 12°. 

China and its future, in the light of the antecedents of the empire, its people, and their institutions. London: E. Stock, 1899. 

ix, 180 pp. Illustrations. 8^. 
Keronlee, Georges de. Un voyage a Pe-Kin. Souvenirs de-exp^dition de Chine. Paris: P. Brunet, 1861. vii, (1), 319 pp. 18°. 
Kiatschou-Gebiet. Das deutsche Kiautschou-Gebeit un seine Bevolkerung. Kartenkrokis und statistlsche Tabellen. * ^ * Veniff- 

entUcht auf Veranlassung des Reichs-Marine-Amts. Berlin: B^ Reimer, 1900. 68 pi>. Colored plates. 
Krahmer, G. Russland in Asien. Leipzig: Zuckschwerdt, 1897-1899. 4 vols. Plates. Maps. 8°. Contents: V. 1: Transkaspien 

und seine Eisenbahn, von O. Heyfelder. V. 2: Russland in Mittel-Asien. V. 3: Sibirien und die grosse sibirische Eisen- 

bahn. V. 4: Russland in Ost- Asien. 
Krausse, Alexis. China in decay. A handbook to the Far Eastern question. With 6 maps and 21 illustrations. London: Chapman & 

Hall, 1898. ix, (1), 400 pp. 8°. 
, Cliina in decay. The story of a disappearing empire. 3d edition. With 5 maps and 15 illustrations, London: Chapman cfe 

Hall, 1900. xiv, (2), 418 pp. Plates. Portraits. 8°. " The present issue oi ' China in Decay ' has been thoroughly over- 

hauied and revised, and contains a ccmsiderable amount of added matter. It includes a record of the recent events in China 

down to the reported fall of the legations, and will be found to contain all that is requisite to insure a complete understanding 

of tlie present crisis in China." 

Russia in Asia. A record and a study, 1558-1899. With 12 maps. London: G. Ricliards. 428 pp. 8°. 

■ Tlie story of the Chinese crisis. Specially prepared map, plan of Peking. London: Cassell, 1900. 246 pp. 8°. 

The Far East: Its history and its question. London: Richards, 1900. 372 pj). 8"^. "The Far East" is, as far as some three or 

four hundred pages permit, a com|;>lete account of the history of the Oriental Asiatic world in its relations with Western civili- 
zation, with an examination of the existing factors in the Far I^astern question, and a statement of tlie evidence bearing upon 
tlie subject. The appendices to tiie book are particularly useful for reference, as tliey inelude a chronology of the history of the 
Far East, the text of the more important treaties and conventions, and furnish a bibliogra])hy of authorities on the Fiu East. 
La^'oilee, Charles Hubert, La Cliine contemporaine. Paris: Levy, 1860. x, 302 pp. 8°. 

France et Chine. I. Traite de Whampoa, 1844. IT. Expedition de 1800 centre la Chhie. Paris: l^lon, 1900. S''. *'Cehvro 

comprend la corres]>on dance diplomatique de M. de Lagrene, qui conclut en 1844 le premier traite entre la France et la Cljine; 
puis le recit de rexpc'dition franco-anglaise qui, en 1800, penetra jusque dans P(5kin. L'anteur est un des I'are survivants do 
la mission de M. de Lagrene, qui vista de 1844 a 1846 les princi pales contrees de 1' Extreme-Orient. H contient des docu- 
ments tris precieux a consuiter au milieu des difficultes del' lieure j')resente; il eclaire specialement d'une fagon tres sure, lo 
fond des idees de la Chine, ses manirs, ses traditions, son etat d'ame." 
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Lebedev, Y. T* Busses et Anglais en Asie centrale. Yera Flnde, Esquisse militaire statistique et strat^gique. Prejet de campagne 
russe. Traduit dii nisse par le capitaine du g^nie brevets cazalas. Avec 4 croquis et 1 carte. Paris: Chapelot^ 1900. 247 
pp. 12°. 

Legge, James. The religions of China. Confucianism and Tdoism described and compared with Christianity. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1880. ix, (1) , 310 pp. 12^ 

Legge, W. A handbook to Hong Kong; being a popular guide to the various places of interest in the colony for the use of tourists. Hons; 
Kong: Kelly & Walsh, 1893. 8°. 
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(1900), 1-23, 71-100. ^^A resume of recent writings on the resources of China and the prospects of European trade." 

- 1900. L' action 6conomique des puissances en Chine. Maurice de Coppet. Annales des sciences politiques, 5" annee (Jan., 1900), 65. 
1900. Le partage de Samoa et la politique dans le Pacifique-Sud. P. Lefebure. Annales des sciences politiques, 5*= annee (Jan. , 1900), 116. 
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— 1900. Eisenbahnen und Eisenbabnplane • in China, H. Schumacher. Archiv fur Eis^nbahnwesen, Jahrg. 1900 (Jan., Feb., 1900), 
Heft 1. 

1900. Secretary Hay's open-door \dctory. Public Opinion (N. Y.), vol. 28 (Jan. 11, 1900), 37, 

1900. ''Things Chinese." With a short account of a journey through the heart of China. Capt. A. W. vS. Wingate. (With a map in 
sections.) Journal of the United Service Institution of India, vol. 29 (Jan., 1900), 1-28. ''The journey referred to was 
described in the Geographical Journal, vol. 14 (1899), 639." 

1900. Le nouveau porte de San-tow-ao. A. A. Fauvel. La Geographie (May 15, 1900), 385. 

1900. Last palace intrigues at Peking. E. S. Gundry. Eortnightly Review, vol. 73 (June, 1900), 958; Littell's Living Age, vol. 226 

(July 7, 1900) , 1. 

1900. Intellectual awakening of China. (R. K. Douglas.) Nineteenth Century, vol. 47 (June, 1900), 988; LittelFs Living Age, vol. 

226 (July 21, 1900), 137. 

1900. Geographie generate des provinces chinoises voisines du Tonkin. A. Leclere. (With illustrations.) La Geographic, Bulletin de 

la Society de geographie (Apr. 15, 1900), 267-288. 

1900. British and Russian diplomacy. By a diplomat. North American Review, vol. 170 (June, 1900), 871. 

1900. Great Britain in Asia. Sir Richard Temple. North American Review, vol. 170 (June, 1900), 897. 

1900. Tsi An, the ruling spirit of China. M. A. Hamm. Independent, vol. 52 (June 14, 1900), 1430. 

1900. The Chinese disorder. Literary Digest, vol. 20 (June 30, 1900), 776. 

1900. Chinese ideas about China. Literary Digest, vol. 20 (June 30, 1900), 794. 

1900. European politics and the Chinese imbroglio. Literary Digest, vol. 20 (June 30, 1900), 793. 

1900. La situation dans le nord du Chine. Maurice Courant. Annates des sciences politiques, 5*^ annde (July, 1900), 523. 

1900. The scramble for China. D. C. Boulger. Contemporary Review, vol. 78 (July, 1900), 1. 

1900. France, Russia, and the peace of the w^orld. Karl Blind. Fortnightly Review, vol. 68 (July, 1900), 28. 

1900. The crisis in the Far East. Diplomaticus. Fortnightly Review, vol. 68 (July, 1900), 143. 

1900. Kiaochou: A German colonial experiment. C. Denby. Forum, vol. 29 (July, 1900), 572. 

1900. The revolt of the "Boxers'' in China. E. H. Parker. Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 3d series, vol. 10 (July, 1900), 57. 

1900. Mutual helpfulness between China and the United States. Wu Ting Fang. North American Review, vol. 171 (July, 1900), 1. 

1900. The struggle for reform in Cliina. Charles Johnston. North American Review, vol. 171 (July, 1900), 13. 

1900, Missions and missionaries in China. Poultney Bigelow. North American Review, vol. 171 (July, 1900), 26. 

1900. Chine et Japon, Projets des Japonais en Chine. Revue politique et parlementaire, vol. 25 (July, 1900), 187. 

1900. La Chine economique. Anciens rapports commerciaux de la Chine avec rOccident. Revue ency eloped ique, annt3e 10 (.My 7, 

1900), 531. 

1900. Party of reform in China. J. Foord. Independent, vol. 52 (July 12, 1900) , 1651. 

1900, L' insurrection des Boxeurs et la politique de la France en Chine. Henri d' Origans. Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, 

ann6e4 (July 15, 1900), 65. 

1900. De Canton h Yun-Nan-Sen. A. Francois. (Lettres sur le Tonkin et la Chine meridionale. ) Revue de Paris, 7^ anneo (July 
15, 1900). 

- 1900. Les emprunts chinois et I'avenir financier de la Chine. P. Leroy-Beaulieu. L'Economiste frangais, ann($e 28 (July 21, 1900), 85. 

vl900. La Chine economique. C. Saglis. Revue encyclop(5dique, annee 10 (July 21, 1900), 366. 

1900. Kouang-Tcheou Ouan. L. Maury. Revue encyclop^dique, annee 10 (July 21, 1900), 577. 

1900. La Chine, I'Europe et le saint-siege. E. Lamy. Le Correspondant, 72^' annee (July 25, 1900) , 193. 

1900. La Chiue et le gouvernement frangais. D. Cochin. Le Correspondant, 72^ ann^e (July 25, 1900), 216. 

1900. Les Chinois. Moeurs et etat social des Chinois. Nadaillac. Le Correspondant, 72"^ annee (July 25, 1900), 225. 

1900. European aggressions in China. The Nation, vol. 71 (July 26, 1900), 65. 

1900. Distracted China. Blackwood's Magazine, vol. 168 (Aug., 1900), 287. 

1900. Openings for mechanical engineers in China. Lord C. Beresford. Cassier's Magazine, vol. 18 (Aug., 1900), 290. 

.1900. China and the powers. E. Bainbridge. Contemporary Review, vol. 78 (Aug., 1900), 172. 

-^1900. The United States in China. J. Quincy. Contemporary Review, vol. 78 (Aug., 1900), 183. 

1900. Who's who m China. D. C. Boulger. Contemporary Review, vol. 78 (Aug., 1900), 255. 

1900. China in regeueration. J. Foord. Engineering Magazine, vol. 19 (Aug., 1900), 655. 

1900. Peking — and after. D. C. Boulger. Fortnightly Review, new series, vol. 68 (Aug., 1900), 198, 

1900. Have we a policy in China? Diplomaticus. Fortnightly Review, new series, vol. 68 (Aug., 1900), 327, 

-^ 1900. Les interets europeens en Chine. D. Bellet. Journal des ^conomistes, vol. 43 (Aug., 1900), 161. 

1900. The Chinese revolt. F. Greenwood. Nineteenth Century, vol. 48 (Aug., 1900), 330. 

1900. Vengeance and afterwards. E. Dicey. Nineteenth Century, vol. 48 (Aug., 1900), 339. 

1900. America's duty in China. John Barrett. North American Review, vol. 171 (Aug., 1900), 145. 

1900. The responsibility of the rulers for the disturbances in China. Carlyon Bellairs. North American Review, vol . 171 (Aug. , 1900) , 158. 

1900. America's share in a partition of China. D. C. Boulger. North American Review, vol. 171 (Aug., 1900), 171. 

1900. Causes of anti-foreign feeling in China. George B. Smyth. North American Review, vol. 171 (Aug., 1900), 182. 

1900. The Japanese view of the situation in China. By a Japanese diplomat. North American Review, vol. 171 (Aug., 1900), 198. 

1900. The gathering of the storm in China. Robert E. Lewis. North American Review, vol. 171 (Aug., 1900), 208. 

1900. America's treatment of the Chinese. Charles F. Holder. North American Review, vol. 171 (Aug., 1900), 214. 

1900. Nos missionaires, patriotes et savants en Chine. A. A. Fauvel. Le Correspondant, 72« annee (Aug. 10, 1900), 438. 

1900. The enemies of civilization. Nation, vol. 71 (Aug. 16, 1900), 125. 

1900. American dealing with China. Nation, vol 71 (Aug. 23, 1900), 145. 

1900. Die Internationale Lage in China. Koloniale Zeitschrift, Jahrgang 1 (Aug. 30, 1900), 239. 

1900. Can China be saved? Talcott Williams. American Review of Reviews, vol. 22 (Sept., 1900), 295. 

1900. Missions in China. A defense and an appreciation. J. S. Dennis. American Review of Reviews, vol. 22 (Sept., 1900), 302. 

1900. Japan^s present attitude towards China. J. K. Goodrich. American Review of Reviews, vol. 22 (Sept., 1900), 308. 

1900. Sir Henry Parkes in China. S. Lane Poole. Anglo-Saxon Magazine, vol. 6 (Sept., 1900), 225. 
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1900. Mongolian vs. Caucasian: China's defensive strength; J. H, Wisby. Philosophic hasis of Chinese conservatism; A. K. Glover. 

OurAsiatic missionary enterprise; J. M. Scanland. Prince Hamlet of Peking; C.Johnston. TheArena, vol. 24 (Sept, 1900), 244. 

1900. Influence of the Western world on China. Progress, mistakes, and responsibilities. B. Z. Sheffield. Century, vol. 60 (Sept, 

1900), 784. ^ 

1900. The revolution in China and its causes. E. Yan Bergen. Century, vol. 60 (Sept^ 1900), 791. 

1900. China and the powers. X B. Walker. Cosmopolitan, vol. 29 (Sept., 1900), 468. 

1900. Crisis in China—its meaning for engineering interests. Engineering Magazine, vol. 19 (Sept., 1900), 801. 

1900. Cliina against the world. The national uprising agrinst foreigners. P. S. Eeinsch. Forum, vol. 30 (Sept., 1900), 67, 

1900. Japan's attitude toward China. D. W. Stevens. Forum, vol. 30 (Sept., 1900), 76. 

1900. La Chine et la diplomatie europ^enne. E. Eeclus. L' Humanity nouvelle, 4^ annee (Sept., 1900), 257. 

1900. On egorge en Chine "^^ * * si nous parlions du peril iaponais. Felix llegamey. L'liumanite nouvelle, 4^ ann^e (Sept., 
1900); 289. 

1900. Problems of the East and problems of the Far East. A. Eambaud. International Monthly, vol. 2 (Sept., Oct., 1900), 211, 341. 

1900. The conflict in China. Edmund Buckley. International Monthly, vol. 2 (Sept., 1900), 323. 

1900. Les affaires de Chine. Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, ann6e 4 (Sept., 1900), 304. 

1900. Les societes secretes en Chine. C. Saglio. Eevue cncyclopedique, vol. 10 (Sept. 1, 1900), 686. 

1900. L'Europe en Chine. Eevue de Paris, 7« annee (Sept. 1, 1900), 1. 

1900. L'evacuation de Pekin et la sccurite des ^trangei-s en Cldne. Francis Mury. Le Corrcspondtmt, 72^ annee (Sept. 25, 1900), 1046. 

1900. China's ^Mioly Land." A visit to the tomb of Confucius. Ernest von Ilesse-Wartegg. Century, vol. 60 (Oct., 1900), 803. 

1900. The Cliineso as business men. Sheridan P. Eead. Century, vol. 60 (Oct., 1900), 864. 

1900. Chinese education. Eomyn Hitchcock. Century, vol. 60 (Oct., 1900), 900. 

1900. Chinese traits and Western blunders. Henry C. Potter. Century, vol. 60 (Oct., 1900), 921, 

1900. A plea for fair treatment. Wu Ting Fang. Century, vol. 60 (Oct., 1900), 951. 

1900. Our future policy in China. Contemporary Eeview, vol. 78 (Oct., 1900), 483. 

1900, China and international ciuestions. Edinburgh Eeview, vol. 192 (Oct., 1900), 450. 

1900. A Pekin. IL Delorme. Le Correspondant, 72« annee (Oct. 10, 1900) , 59. 

1900. The coming regeneration of China. John Henry Barrows. Gunton's Magazine, vol. 19 (Oct., 1900), 303. 

1900. Wei-hai-wei. Poultney Bigelow. Harper's Magazine, vol. 101 (Oct., 1900), 645. 

1900. The Chinese resentment H. H. Lowry, Harper's Magazine, vol. 101 (Oct., 1900), 740. 

1900.^ The Ciiinese imbroglio and how to get out of it. E. H. Parker. Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Eeview, vol. 10 (Oct., 1900), 252. 

1900. Missionary trouble in China. Taw Sein Ko. Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Eeview, vol. 10 (Oct., 1900), 278. 

1900, The German danger in the Far East. X. National Eeview, vol. 36 (Oct., 1900), 178. 

1900. A plea for the control of China. F. E. Younghusband. National Eeview, vol, 36 (Oct., 1900), 210. 

1900. China and Eussia. Josiah Quincy. North American Eeview, vol. 171 (Oct., 1900), 528. 

1900. Misunderstood Japan. Y. Ozaki. North American Eeview, vol. 171 (Oct., 1900), 566. 

1900. The Chinese crisis. Quarterly Eeview, vol, 192 (Oct., 1900), 542. 

1900. Great Britain and China. The Spectator, vol. 85 (Oct. 20, 1900), 517. 

1900. Cultural factors in the Chinese crisis. P. S. Eeinsch. American Academy of Political and Social Science, Annals, vol. 16 (Nov., 

1900), 435. 

1900. Sir Eobert Hart. H. C. Whittlesey. Atlantic Monthly, vol. 86 (Nov., 1900), 699. 

1900. The Peking legations: a national ui>rising and international episode. Sir Eobert Hart. Fortnightly Eeview, new series, vol. 6S 

(Nov., 1900), 713. 

1900. Europe, China, and the peace conference. F. de Martens. Monthly Eeview, vol. 1 (Nov., 1900), 32. * 'Favors theEussian policy 

of leniency to China; opposes the exaction of severe penalties and concessions.'^ 

1900. Effects of Asiatic conditions upon international policies, A. T. Mahan. North American Eeview, vol. 171 (Nov., 1900), 609. 

1900. The industrial revolution in Japan. Count Okum. North American Eeview, vol. 177 (Nov., 1900), 677. 

1900. China and tlie western powers. F. Crlspi. North American Eeview, vol. 171 (Nov., 1900), 692. 

1900. Le probleme chinois. Le celeste empire et le monde civilise. Eevue des Deux Mondes, vol. 162 (Nov. 1, 1900), 61. 

1900. La Chine et les puissances. A. Molreau. Eevue Bleue, 4e s6r. t 14 (Nov., 24, 1900), 658. 

1900. With the Peking relief column. F. Palmer. Century, vol. 61 (Dec, 1900) , 302. 

1900. Chinese foreign policy. John Eoss. Contemporary Eeview, No. 420 (Dec, 1900), 761-775. 

1900. Missionaries and governments. Louise C. Brown. Contemporary Eeview, No. 420 (Dec, 1900), 870-876. 

1900. Eiissia's foreign policy. A Eussian publicist Contemporary Eeview, No. 420 (Dec, 1900), 776-783. 

1900. Of some of the causes Vvdiich led to the preservation of the foreign legations in Peking. Eoland Allen (of the Church of England 

Mission, Peking). CornhiU Magazine, No. 54 N, S. (Dec, 1900), 754-776. 

1900. The Peking legations: a national uprising and international episode. Sir Eobert Hart. Cosmopolitan, vol. 30 (Dec, 1900), 121. 

1900. A plea for peace— an xinglo-Eussian alliance. Capt J. W, Gambler, E. N. Fortnightly Eeview, No. 408 N. S. (Dec 1, 1900), 

998-1008, 



AP'PENDIX. 
DUTCH COLONIES. 

[tSiipplement to preceding list of Dutch colonies.] 

The following list reprepents a recent purchase of books on Dutch colonies. Tliesc form part of a large collection of Dutch history 
and literature purchased by the Librarian of Congress in Europe the past summer. Tlie books have not yet been received, consecmeiitly 
the titles have not been verified, except by comparison with the catalogues of Brinkmann and Nijhoff. 

Aardriiksknndig en statistisch Woordenboek van Nederlandsch Indie. Amsterdam: P. N. van Kampen. 1801-1869, 3 vols. L. 8*^. 
Aardriikskundig Genootschap. Tijdschrift. Amsterdam: C. L. Brinkmann, 1875-1899. Plates. Maps. L. 8°. 
Archief voor de geschiedenis der oude Hollandsche zending, 1884-1894. Utrecht: G. van Bentum, 1884-1891. 6 vols. 8°. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van kunsten en w^etenschappen. Notulen der vergaderingen. Batavia, 1864-1899. 8*^. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land-, en volkenkunde. Batavia, 1853-1899. 41 vols. 4°. 

VerhandeUngen. Batavia, 1778-1899. 

Begin en Voortgangh van de Yereenighde Nederlantsche Geoctr. Oost-Indische Compagnie. Vervatende de voornaemste reysen by do 
inv/oonderen ders. provincien derwaerts gedaen * "^ "^' met veele discoursen verrijckt; nevens eenighe koopere j)laten 
verciert * * * Met dry besondere tafels of te registers, in twee delen verdeelt: waer van' t eerste begrijpt veerthien voyagien, 
den meeren-deelen voor desennoy tin' tlichtgeweest. GedrucktindeniaerelG40. Amsterdam, 164(5. 2 vols. Plates. Maps. 4°. 

Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, ^s Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1853-1899. Plates. Maps. L. 8°. 

Blankenheym, C. M. Geschiedenis van de Compagnie van Ostende. Leyden, 1861. 8°. 

Bleeker, P. Reis door de Minahassa en den Moluksclien Archipel. Batavia: Lange & Co., 1857. 2 vols. L. 8°. 

Bock, Carl. Reis in Oost- en Zuid-Borneo. 1879, 1880. ^s Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1881. 4°. Atlas. 

— Same. 2^ druk. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1888. 4°. 

Chija, J. A. van dor. Ncderlandsch-Indische bibliographie. 1659-1870. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijlioff, 1879. 4^. 

Geschiedenis der stichting van de Oost-Indische Compagnie. 2^ druk. Leyden: P. Engels, 1857. L. 8^, 

Daendels, II. W. Staat der nederl. Oost-Indische bezittingen. 1808-1811. 's Gravenhage, 1814. 4 vols. F°. 

Deventer, J. S. Bijdragen tot de kennis van het landelijk stelsel op Java. Zalt-Bommel: Joh. Noman, 1865-66. 3 vols. L. 8°. 
Elout, C. T. Bijdrasren betrekkelijk koloniale en and ere aangelegenheden in den raad van state behandeld. 's Gravenhage; M. Nijhoff, 

1874. L. 8°, 
Encyclopaedie van Nederl and sch Indie, metmedewerking van verschiliende ambtenaren, geleerden en officieren, samengesteldt door P. A. 

van der Lith en E. Eokkens. 's Gravenhage:' M. Nijhoff, 1895-1900. 2 vols. 8"^. 
Gerlach, A, J. A. Pastes militaires des Incles Orientales Neerlandaiset?. Zalt-Bommel: J. Neman, 1859. Plans. Maps. Portrait. 4°. 
Ilaga, A. Nederlandsch Nieuw Guinea en de Papoesch eilanden. Historischebydrage. 1500-1883. Batavia: W. Bruining<& Co., 1885. 

2 vols. Map. L. 8°. 
Ijzerman, J. W. D wars door Sumatra. Tocht van Padang naar Siak. Haarlem: E. E. Bohn, 1895. (16), 536 pp. Plates. Map, 8*^. 
Indisch Genootschap. Ilandelingen. 's Gravenhage. 1854-1899. 8°. 
Indische Gids. Tome I-XXI. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1879-1899. L. 8^. 

Jacobs, Julius. Eenigen tijd onder de Baliers. Batavia: G. Kolff c% Co., 1883. Plates. Map. 8^. 
Junghuhn, E. Die Battaliiiander auf Sumatra, 1840, 1841, untersucht und beschrieben. Berlin: G. Reinier, 1847. 2 vols. Plates. 

L. 8°. 

■ Java, zijne gedaantc, zijn plantentooi en inwendige bouw, 2d edition, 's Gravenhage, 1853, 4 vols. Plates. Map. 8'^. 

Kemp, P. II. van der. De administratie der geldmiddelen van Neerlandsch-Indie. Amsterdam: J. II. de Bussv, 1881-1883. 4 vols. 

L. 8-^. 
Kielstra, E. B. Beschrijving van den Atjeh-oorlog. 's Gravenhage: Gebr. v. Cleef, 1883-1885. 3 vols. Plates. Maps. L. 8*^. 
Koloniale Jaarboeken. Maandschrift tot verspreiding van kennis der Nederlandsche en Buitenl. overzeesche bezittingen. 's Gravenha<*'e: 

M. Nijhoff, 1861-1864. 4 vols, large 8°, 
Koning, G. A. de. De burgerlijke gouvernementsbetrekkingen in nederlandsch Oost- Indie. Amsterdam: J. 11. de Bussy, 1892. L. 8°. 
Koninklijk Instltuut van de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie. Nieuw Guinea ethnographiscli en natuurkundig 

onderzocht en beschreven in 1858. Amsterdam, 1862. 2Q plates. 7 maps. 8°. 
Lauts, G. Geschiedenis van de vestiging, uitbreiding bloei en verval van de magt der Nederlanders in Indie, 1602-1858. Amsterdam: 

E. Muller, 1853-1866. 7 vols. L. 8°. 
Levvssohn, Norman H. De Britische heerschappij over Java en onderhoorigheden, 1811-1816. ^s Gravenhage: Gebriider Belinfante, 

1857. L. 8°. 
Lion, Jac. De Nederlandsch-Indische strafvordering voor Europeanen en met hen gelijkgestelden, toegelicht uit de jurisprudentie 

* * * enz. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1886. 8°. 
Lith, P. A. van der. Nederlandsch Oost-Indie. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1892-1895. 2 vols. Plates. L. 8°, 

Mijer, A. De agrarische verordeningen in Nederlandsch-Indie. 3"^ druk. 's Gravenhage: Martin Nijhoff, 1885. Map. L. 8^. 
Millies, IL C. Recherches sur les monnaies des indigenes de rArchipel Indien. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1871. 26 pL 4°. 
Modigliani, Elio, Viaggio a Nias. Milano: Treves, 1890. 15,726 pp. Plates. Maps. 8°. 
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MoniteiiT des Indes Orien tales et Occidentales. Recneil de m^moires concernant lea possessions N^erlandaises d'Asie at d'Am^rique. 
*s Gravenliage: Gebriider Belinfante, 1846-1849, 3 vols. Plates. 4°. 

Netherlands, Bibliotheek van het Bej^artement van Kolonien. Catalogue, 's Gravenhage: M. Nijlioff, 1885-1891. L. 8°. 

Hederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek, 1602™1811. Boor J. A. van der Oiiijs. Batavia: J. A. van der Chijs, 1885-1892. 9 vols. 8°, 

Bagli-register gehouden in 't Casteel Batavia vant passerende daer ter plaetse als over geheel Nederlants-India, anno 1640-1803. 

IJitgegeven door het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Van J. A. van der Chijs. Batavia: J. A. 

van der Chijs. 1887-1891. 6 vols. 8°, 

— Ilandenngen der Regering en der Staten-generaal betr. het reglement op het beleid der regering van Nederlandsch-Indie. 

Utrecht: Kemink, 1858. 3 vols. L. 8°. 

— Be Indo-Nederlandsche wetgevkig. Staatsbladen van Nederlandsch-Indie, bewerkt en met aanteekeningen voorzien door J. 

Boudewijnse ^ * ^ Amsterdam: Maatsch., 1882-1899. L. 8°. 
— Yerzameling van instruction, ordonnancien en reglementen voor de regering van Nederlandsch-Indie in 1609, 1617, 1632, 1650, 

1807, 1815, 1818, 1827, 1830 en 1836. Amsterdam: W, H. Zeelt, 1848. L. 8^ 

Verslai? van het beheer en de staat der Nederlandsche bezittingen in Oost- en West- Indie, en ter kust van Guinea, 's Gravenhage, 

1849-1899. F°. 

— Verslag over den aanleg en de exploitatie van de staats-poorwegen in Nederlandsch-Indie over 1890-1899. Batavia: Ogilvie & 

Co., 1890-1899, 4°. 
Oudemans, J. A. C. Triangulation von Java, 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1871-1801. 3 vols. 4°. 
RaffleSj T. S. Substance of a minute on the introduction of an improved system of international management and the establishment of 

a land rental on the island of Java. London, 1814. 4°. 
Eealia. Register op de generale resolutien van het Kasteel Batavia, 1632-1805. Batavia: W. Bruining, 1885-1887. 3 vols. 4°, 
Rees, O, van. Geschiedenis der staatlmishoudkunde in Nederland. Utrecht: Kemink, 1868. 2 vols. 8^. 
Regeeringsalmanak voor Nederlandsch-Indie. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1835-1898. L. S°. 
Revue coloniale Internationale. Amsterdam, 1885-87. 3 vols. Maps. L, 8^, 
Rhede van der Kloot, M, A. van. Be gouverneurs-generaal van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1610-1888. ^s Gravenhage: W. P. v. Stockum, 

1891. L. 8°. 
Riedel, J. C. F. Be sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 's Gravenhage: M, Nijhoff, 1886. Plates. Maps. L. 8°. 
Rosenberg, G. H. B. von. Reistogten in de afdeeling Gorontalo. Amsterdam: F. Muller, 1865. Plates. L. 8°. 
Schwaner, C. O. L. M. Borneo. Beschrijving v. h. stroomgebied v. d. Barito. Amsterdam: P. N. van Kampen, 1853-54. 2 vols. 

Plates. Maps. L. 8°. 
Snouck Hurgronje, C. Be Atjehers, Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1893-1895. 2 vols. 8°. Atlas. F°. 
Statistisch Instituut der Yereeniging voor de etatistiek in Nederland, Amsterdam. Jaarcijfers (Kolonien). Amsterdam: J. Muller, 

1884-1890. L. 8°. 
Stuers, T. V. A. de. Memoire sur la guerre de File de Java de 1825-1830. Leyden, 1833. 4°, Atlas. F°. 
Tiele, P. A. Nederlandsche bibliographie van Land- en Volkenkunde. Amsterdam: M, Nijhoff, 1884. 8°. 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch-Indie. Zalt-Bommel: Joii. Neman, 1838-1899. L. 8°. 
Valentijn, Fr. Cud en nieuw Oost-Indien, Bordrecht, 1724-1726, 5 vols. F°. 
Verbeek, Reinier B. Be mijnwetten in Nederlandsch-Indie. Batavia: Ogilvie, 1879, L. 8°. 

Topographische en geologische beschrijving van Sumatra^s westkust. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1883. 8^. Atlas. F°. 

Yeth, P. J. Borneo's Wester-afdeeling, geographisch, statistisch, historisch. 's Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff, 1854-1856. 2 vols. Plates. 

L. 8°. 

Java. 2« druk. Haarlem: Be Erven F. Bohn, 1898. L. 8°. 

Wilken, G. A. Handleiding voor de vergelijkende volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1892. L. 8°. 
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